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PREFACE. 


^ 


Thx  ttudj  of  American  History  in  general,  and  of  Indian  History  in  particular^  has  lone 
been  the  favorite  employment  of  many  of  m^  hours  j  1  cannot  say  **  leisure  hours/'  for  such 
are  unknown  to  me ;  but  time  amidst  a  variety  of  cares  and  busmess,  and  before  and  after 
"  business  hours."  My  first  publication  upon  tlie  subject  of  the  Indians  was  an  edition  of 
Church's  History  of  Fliilip's  War,  a  duodecimo,  with  notes  and  an  appendix.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  1826;  and.  in  1^7,  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  issued  in  a  second 
editj(m,  the  copyright  of  which,  not  long  after,  passed  out  of  my  bands,  and  the  number  of 
editions  since  issued  is  unknown  to  me ;  but,  about  two  years  since^  one  of  the  proprietors 
lokl  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty  j  yet  "  second  edition  "  is  continued  in  tne  title- 
page  to  this  day.  In  this  republication  I  intimated  my  design  of  a  work  upon  Ikdiak  Bi- 
OGRAPUT^  and  in  18S2,  a  small  duodecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  title,  was  published. 
In  that  edition,  the  chiefs  and  others  noticed  were  arrangea  alphabetically.  In  1833,  a  second 
edition  was  issued,  with  The  Book  of  the  Indians  superadded  to  the  title.  The  volume 
now  contained  three  times  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materials  were  scarcely  half  ex- 
bansted.  It  was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  in  books  and 
chapters ;  each  book  being  paged  by  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some 
future  time.  This  arrangement  was  continued  through  all  the  editions  to  the  present.  A 
Hard  edition,*  also  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  in  1834,  which  extended  to  548 
peges,  108  more  than  the  secona.  The  same  year  produced  afourthf  with  a  few  corrections, 
out  without  altering  the  number  of  the  edition  in  the  title-page.  AJiJth,  which  stands  num- 
bered as  the  fourth,  appeared  in  1836,  with  the  addition  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal 
Indian  tribes,  arranged  alphabetically.  This  was  drawn,  at  great  expense  of  time,  from  an 
incredible  number  of  sources.    The  second  edition  had  been  stereotyped,  to  the  original  cost 


soon  beffin  to  derive  some  small  advantage  froni  '}{,  as  it  had  been  tolerably  well  re- 
ceived; but  I  found  I  had '' reckoned^ wkboi^  my  pest;''  for,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
Septeoiber,  1835,  the  whole  was  cods'uned  by^tife.  ^iys  was  quite  discouraeinr.  However, 
I  soon  determined  to  stereotype  it  anew.  *  Tfius*tjiKiqg  s^  vantage  of  what  I  had  considered  a 
freat  misfortune,  I  began  to  revr^e  iM'^^ol^  tl.rou^i^iftv^  Parts  were  rewritten,  and  addi- 
uons  made  in  almost  every  page,  fj)d;thd*p^e  iise^.f  JtX«is  enlarged,  although  one  of  the  pages 
of  the  former  editions  contained  ls  nluch'rftading  lui  two  octavo  usees  in  the  common  ^P«* 
Besides  this  enlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extenaed  to  tix  hundred.  Such 
were  the  preparations  for  the  nxth  (though  printed  as  the  fifth)  edition,  an  impression  of 
which  was  issued  in  1836.  The  next  year  produced  a  seventh.  This  was  the  same  as  the 
pieceding,  excepting  a  few  important  corrections.  I  come  now  to  the  eighth  and  present 
edition,  which  has  received  very  important  enlargements  in  the  three  last  books,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  kmtdr^i  pa^es ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  note,  that  all  after  pages  143  of 
Book  IIL,  96  of  Book  IV.,  168  of  Book  V.,  are  additions  to  what  has  been  before  published. 
And  the  catalogue  of  the  tribes  has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  original  amount. 
It  is  now  submitted  with  all  its  imperfections ;  and,  altboueh  I  hope  to  multiply  the  number 
of  editions,  I  have  no  intention  of  further  enlarging  the  work. 

Hus  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  in  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  entertained  of 
firing  to  be  assured  thai  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now  be  considered 
to  have  arrived.  On  the  events  of  that  war,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  been  full  and  particular ', 
and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because  I  had  not  used  great  ex- 
ertions to jpossess  myself  of  them.  If,  however,  a  doubt  should  be  raised  upon  this  head,  I 
would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  **  showing  the  massacres  committed 
and  the  property  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians  in  Florida"  since  1835,  where  a  comparison 
may  be  maoe  between  what  I  have  published,  and  the  amoiut  of  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  war  department. 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important  addition 
to  this  edition  ;  and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  the  present  genera- 
tioo,  I  shall  remain  silent,  under  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  parties 
coocenied.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  registered  events  as 
they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  dirk  in  the  dark,  but  the  broadsword  in  open  day,  with  fair 
waxnutg  to  the  adversary.    "  Let  those  who  undertake  prepare  to  undergo.'' 

*  As  the  word  edkion  in  the  title-pace  of  a  book  now-a-days  maj  mean  any  thm^  or  nothing,  whoa 
anomber  stands  before  it,  I  will  juit  oosenre  that  mj  first  edition  contiited  or  1,500  copies,  the  seoond 
«f  9/100,  the  third  of  500,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  1,000  each,  and  the  seventh  of  500. 
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AN 

ALPHABETICAL    ENUMERATION 


OF 


THE   INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  NATIONS. 


An  attemfyt  is  made,  in  the  foUowing  Table>  to  locate  the  various  bands 
of  AbongineB)  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  con?ey  the  best  information 
respecting  their  nnmbers  our  muhiftrious  sources  will  warrant  Modn 
em  writers  have  been,  for  several  years,  endeavorin|f  to  divide  North 
America  Into  certain  districts,  each  of  which  should  mclude  all  the  In- 
dians speaking  the  same,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever 
has  paid  an^  attention  to  the  subject,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  con- 
vinced that  It  can  never  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has 
been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an  approximation  of  the  great  question 
of  the  origin  of  this  people,  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  languages 
used  aiiionff  them.  An  unwritten  language  is  easily  varied,  and  there 
can  be  no  barrier  lo  innovation.  A  continual  intermixing  of  tribes  has 
gone  on  fhnn  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  pre^nt  time,  judging  from 
what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languagec^  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  produced  by 
such  ama^mation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies  would  be 
like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this  difference, 
however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while  in  the 
other  we  approach  it.  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar* 
agingly  of  this  attei&pc  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the 
main  design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  stuaent  in  Indian 
history  on  other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Ucheea  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive 
language,  and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  souto  of  the  Chero- 
kees ;  but,  some  1^  years  ago, — if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their 
tradition  be  true,  —  they  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great 
lakes.  And  theyare  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Shawanees  by  some 
of  themselves.  We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in 
existence  in  Florida.  Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course 
«f  their  wanderings?  or  have  those  firom  whom  they  separated  done  so? 
Smck  are  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification. 
But  a  dissertation  upon  these  matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  anal^^isi  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  generallv  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  word  fndkmi, 
afrer  such  names,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations 
have  been  used:  —  W.  R.,  west  of  tie  Rocky  Mouniains;  m.,  mtZes;  r., 
rher ;  L,  lake ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference 
is  made  to  the  body  of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a 
tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such  references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same 
as  in  the  Index. 

AssKAS,  probably  NmlEOgees,  under  the  French  at  Tombeokbee  in  1750. 
ABtVAkiKs,  over  Maine  W\  1764,  then  went  to  Canada;  900  in  1689;  150  in  1780. 
Abioboka,  (Minetare,)  8.  bnnch  Tellowttone ;  hit.  46^,  loo.  109»;  45/)00  in  1634 
AocoCBtAW,  W.  tide  Colorado,  about  900  m.  S.  W.  Naoogdochet. 
AcoHAE,  otrn  of  the  aix  tribes  in  Vifvinia  when  setUad  by  the  Eoff lish  in  1007. 
Adaixb,  4  m.  from  Naehitoofaet,  en  Lake  Maodon ;  40  men  in  18fe. 
AntaosnAKt,  (Algoakin,)  aleng  the  N.  ahoie  fit  Lawrenoe;  100  in  1786. 
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Affaooula,  fmall  clan  in  1783,  on  Missiasippi  r.,  8  m.  above  Point  Conp^. 
Agawom,  (Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  others  at  Ipswich,    ii.  46. 
Ahwahaway,  TMinetare,)  S.  W.  Missoari  1820,  3  m.  above  Mandans;  200  inl80& 
Ajoues,  S.  of  tne  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alansar,  (Fail,)  head  branches  S.  fork  Saskashawan ;  2^0  in  1804. 
Algonkin,  over  Canada;  from  low  down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Aliatan,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Aliche,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakaweah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  fii^  Horn  r.;  2,300  in  1805. 
Allibama,  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  m  1764. 
Amalistks,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence;  500  in  1760. 
Aivasaguntakook,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,    iii.  136, 152. 
Andastks,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaches,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Apalachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Appalousa,  aborij^inal  in  the  country  of  their  name;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
AqoANuscHioNi,  tnc  name  by  which  the  Iroquois  knew  themselves,     v.  3,  &c. 
Arapahas,  S.  side  main  Canada  River;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kansas  River. 
ARMoucHiquois,  or  Marachitr,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick. 
Arren amuse,  on  St.  Antonio  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas;  120  in  1818. 
AssiNKABoiN,  (Sioux,)  betw.  Assinn.  and  Missouri  r. :  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836. 
Atenas,  in  a  village  with  the  Faculli  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapascow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atnas,  next  S.  of  the  Athapascow,  about  lat.  57°  N. 
Attacapas,  in  a  district  of  their  name  in  Louisiana ;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapulgas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  souls. 
Attikamigurs,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Accosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River,    ii.  48 ;  iii.  93. 
AuenquAGA,  on  E.  branch  Susquehannah  River;  150  in  1768;  since  extinct 
Atauais,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  E.  side ;  800  in  1805. 
Ayutahs,  8,000  in  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Bayaooula,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa;  important  in  1699. 
Bedies,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches;  100  in  1805. 
Big-devils,  (Yonktons,)  2,500  in  1836;  about  the  heads  of  Red  River. 
BiLoxi,  at  Biloxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1699;  a  few  oh  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Blackfeet,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  b^  small-pox,  1838. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  tlie  Missoun. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Brotherton,  near  Oneida  Lake;  composed  of  various  tribes;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804, 100  men. 
Cadodache,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Nechez;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates;  200  in  1820. 
Callihix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanches,  (Shoslione,)  warlike  and  numerous;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Canarsee,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cances,  (Kansas,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Cm*. 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River 
Carankoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana;  1,500  in  1805. 
Carxe,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte;  2,600  in  1817. 
Carriers,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Casta  HAN  A,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  qhien  River;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W,  Wappatoo  i.;  450  in  1820. 
Cathlakahikit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanamenamen,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlana<iuiah,  (Wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootlk,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakamaps;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapoova,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Cathlathla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakabikits. 
Cathlath,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattahahaw,  between  the  Baakashawan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 
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Cavqhvswaga,  places  where  Chmtians  lived  were  so  called,    v.  115. 
Oractoo,  on  Red  River;  ia  1805,  but  100;  indigenous  of  that  place,  it  is  said. 
Chaovahors,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese;  (ChowansP) 
Cbeboeb,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 
Chehaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  Georgia  militia  in  1817. 
Chepevan,  claim  from  lat.  60<'  to  6^<^,  Ion.  100°  to  110°  W. ;  7,600  in  1812. 
Cherokee^  in  Georgia,  S.  Carolina,  &c.,  till  1836;  then  forced  beyond  the  Misaiss. 
Cheskitalowa,  (Seminoles,)  580  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee. 
CRiEiff,  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River;  300  in  1805;  200  in  1820. 
Chiheelebsh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River;  1,400  in  1820. 

Chikasaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780;  once  10,000;  now  in  Arkansas. 
Chippanchikchikb,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  mouth. 
CHiEAHOMiiri,  on  Matapony  River,  Va.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790;  now  extinct 
Chikamaugas,  on  Tennessee  River,  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
Chillates,  150  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetsos. 
CHiLLUKiTTK<inAU,  ou  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows;  1,400  in  1820. 
Cbiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Killaxthocles. 
Chimhahpum,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia;  1,800  in  1820. 
Chimiiook,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River;  in  1820,  about  400  in  26  lodges. 
Chippewas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerous 
Chitimicha,  on  W.  bank  Aliss.  River  in  1722;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Chokta w,  S.  of  the  Creeks ;  15,000  in  1812 ;  now  in  Arkansas,     iv.  25. 
Chopuitsish,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowahok,  (Shawanese  .^)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Bonnet's  Creek,  in  1708 ;  3,000  in  1630. 
Chowans,  £.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
Christbhaitx,  only  another  spelling  of  Knistenaux,  which  see. 
Clahclbllah,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
Clakstar,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing  into  tiie  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  Island. 
Clamoctohich,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chiltz;  260  in  1820. 
Clamimatas,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
CLAirirARMiiiiMURs,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clatsops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  1,300  in  1820. 
Clarkames,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Wallamnut ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Cheis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  lOQO ;  the  Coenis  of  Hennepin,  probably 
CoHAKiES,  nearlv  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time  ;  in  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPissAs,  on  £.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  liead  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
CoircHATTAS  came  to  Appalousas  in  1794,  from  E.  the  Mi»siss. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoiroARBES,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
Conors,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canais,  and  variations.) 
CooKKoo-oosE,  1,500  in  180t>,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawats 
CoopspELLAR,  on  a  river  falling:  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clark's;  1,600  in  1806. 
CoosADAS,  (Creeks,)  once  resided  near  tlie  River  Tallapoosie. 
Copper,  so  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
CoBEEs,  (Tuscaroras^  on  Neus  Kiver,  N.  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subsequently. 
CoROBKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazos ;  350  in  18&. 
CowLiTSicx,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3'village8 ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Cbbbks,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Fhnt  r.,  1730.  iv.  54. 
Crbbs,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Ceows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  45,000  in  1834. 
CirrsAHBnf,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  attove  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Dabcota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Delaware,  (Lenna>lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay ;  500  in  1750. 

DiBONDADiBS,  (Huroos,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontaties. 

DoBGS,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

Dooribs,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  different  language. 

Dogs,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.     See  Chien. 

DoTAMB,  120  in  1805 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Eamusbs.    See  Emusas. 

EcHEMiFS,  (Canoe-men,)  on  R.  St  Johns ;  include  Passamaquoddies  and  St.  Johns. 

Edistobs,  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670 ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 

Ehusas,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas;  20  in  1820. 

EiiBSHUREs,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia ;  1,200  in  1820,  in  4t  lodges. 

Eries,  along  £.  gide  of  Lake  Erie,  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

EsAws,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

EsKBLOoTS,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

EsiiuiMAUX,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.  of  60°  N.  lat. 

Etobombwaxkbi,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft.  Gaines;  100  in  1820. 
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Facullibs,  100  in  1820 ;  on  Stuftrt  Lake,  W.  Rumky  Moont. ;  fatt  54^  Un.  18&«  W. 
Fall,  so  called  from  their  residenpe  at  the  ftlk  of  tlw  KoMkooskee.    9te  ALAMAmt. 
Fits  Nations^  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cajufas,  Onondafasy  and  Oneidai^  wkkk  see. 
Flat-Heads,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  large  rirer  W.  R. ;  on  8.  fork  Cc^nmbia  r.    hr.  95. 
FoLLBs  Atoinbs,  the  French  so  calfed  the  Menominies. 
Fond  du  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
FewL-Towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  E.  Fort  Scott;  abont  900  in  18S0. 
Foxes,  (Ottagtunies,)  called  Renards  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  I^awk's  war. 

Ganawesb,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River ;  ssBie  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 
Gatkbad,  Martha's  Vineyard;  200  in  1800;  in  1820,  940. 

Oramd  River,  on  Grand  r.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  9,000. 
Gros  Vbictres,  W.  Mississippi,  on  Maria  River,  in  1806;  in  1834,  ZflOO, 

Hare-foot,  next  S.  of  the  Esquimau,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
Hallibbes,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroved  in  1813.    iv.  57. 

HAifiTAKALLAL,  600  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  8.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  LuckkaiBO. 
Hassan AHBSIT8,  a  tribe  of  Nipmnks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660.    ii.  51, 115. 
HiHiGHXNiMMO,  1,300  in  1820,  from  month  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hell  WITS,  100  m.  alon^  the  Columbia,  from  the  falb  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Herring  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiBTANs,  ^Camanches^  erratic  bands ;  from  Trinity  to  Brazos,  and  Red  River. 
HiNi,  (Caaodache,)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
HiTCRiTTBES,  once  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HoHiLpos,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
HuHAS,  (Oumas,^  *'  Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manehak. 
HuRONS,  (Wyanaots,-  Qnatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  19.  gt.  lakes;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

Illinois,  <*  the  lake  of  men,"  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  1700. 
Inies,  or  Tachies,  PTexas  ?1  branch  Sabine ;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
lowATS,  on  Toway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war ;  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Inoquois,  1606,  on  St  Lawrence,  below  Quebec ;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss.  v.  3. 
IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  the  Sioux  before  1755. 
Ithktbhamits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jblan,  one  of  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Braios,  del  Norte,  Ac. 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kabunkleb,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida.  Ions  since  extinct. 

Kanenavish,  on  the  Padoucas*  fork  of  toe  Platte ;  400  in  1805. 

Kanhawas,  Ganawese  or  Canhaways;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River;  about  1,000  in  1836;  in  1820, 1^. 

Kabkaskias,  (lUin.,)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797. 

Kaskatas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  3,000  in  1636. 

Kattbka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  Padoucas. 

Kebkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  ia  1605. 

Ketchb,  E.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806;  once  on  the  Sabine;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padonca  River,  beyond  the  Kites;  1,000  in  1806. 

Kiobn/,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAPOo,  formerly  in  Illinois;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMUK,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  racific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific^  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTBocLES,  Iw  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KiHOENiHs,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  okas. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans,^  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  about  500  in  1890. 

KisKAKONs  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River;  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KoNAGENS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  58°,  Ion.  IS29  W. 

KooK-KOo-oosB,  on  the  coast  of  m  Pacific,  8.  of  the  KilUwats;  1,500  in  1835. 

KusKARAWAOKs,  one  of  six  tribes  on  £.  shore  of  Chesapeak  inl607;  (Tusoaroras  ?) 

LABAimA,  3,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  CSark's  Riv«r. 

JLapanne.    See  Apacbbs. 

Lartiblo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  LasUw  River,  below  Wvrton  Lake. 

Leap,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  dn  Chien. 

Lbbcb  River,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Uke,  lat  46<>  9^  N. 

LtviTA  L>iiapB|  fnce  ftom  Hudson  to  DeUwars  River;  now  scatlettd  m  Hm  W«tt 
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Lip ASU,  dOO  in  1816,  from  Rra  Ckmnde  to  the  interior  of  Tbxm  ;  light  htir. 
LoocHEux,  neit  N.  of  tke  Ewjoimauz,  or  S  of  lat.  G7^  W  N. 
LsKAWis,  800  in  ItfiO,  W.  of  the  Rocky  MoumUins;  abode  unknown. 
LuKXARto,  i;300  in  1890,  co«0t  of  Paoiiio,  S.  of  Coiombia  r.,  beyond  the  Shallalah. 
IA7MT0KS,  20  in  18S0,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Monntaina;  abode  unknown. 

Machapunoab,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700;  practtaed  eircumoiaion. 
If  AaDAHS,  1,250  in  1805^  1200  la.  fm.  mouth  of  Miaao. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  b^  am.  pox. 
BIajtgoags,  or  Tvteloxb,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  RiTer,  formerly ;  now  extinct. 
Mavhattaks,  (Mohteana,)  once  on  the  ialand  where  New  York  city  now  atanda. 
MAanABOAKa,  once  on  the  upper  watera  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 
Maba€hitb8,  (Abenakieaj^  on  the  St.  Johns;  a  remnant  remains. 
Marsapsaoges,  once  on  Lone  Island,  S.  aide  of  Oyster  Bay ;  extinct. 
Marshpees,  (Wampaaoaga,)  315  in  18:12;  Barnatabk  Co.,  Maea. ;  mixed  with  blaeka. 
Mascoutius,  or  Finx  liro.,  botw.  Miaaiaa.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Saca  and  Foxea .') 
Massachusetts,  the  state  perpetuatea  their  name.    ii.  42. 
Massawomes,  (iroquoiaO  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 

Mathlahobs,  500  in  1820,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumnt  River,  W.  R. 
Mates,  GOO  in  1805,  St  Gabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Guadaloope  River,  Louiaiana. 
MEEOMiiaES,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  lUinoia  r. ;  now  300,  W.  Misaias.    ▼.  142-4, 171. 
MxssASSAGHxs,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior,   v,  4j  n. 
Ml  AMIS,  (Algonkins,^  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name;  now  1^500,  beyond  the  Miaaiaa. 
MiKASAOEiEs,  (Senunoles,)  about  1,000  in  1821 ;  tery  warlike,    iv.  03, 128. 
MiXMAKS,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  Nova  Scotia;  the  Suriquob  of  the  French. 
MiKsoKSEALTOK,  (Tushepaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  falla,  W.  R. 
Mm  STARES,  2,500  in  180o,  5  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  aides  Knife  River. 
MixoAWARCARTOif,  in  180^,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St  Peters  upward. 
MivGoxs,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  reaided  upon  the  Scioto  River. 
Mursi,  Wolf  tribe  of  U>e  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
MissooRiES,  once  en  that  part  of  tbe  River  just  below  Grand  River. 
MiTCHiG AMIES,  One  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois ;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  hesid  of  Five  Nations ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r. ;  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHBGAHS,  or  MoHEAKUifiiUKs,in  1610,  Hudson  r.  from  Esopus  to  Albany,  ii.  87,97. 
MoEACAirs,  (Tuacaroras,)  onoe  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MoaoouLATCBEs,  ou  the  W.  aide  of  the  Miasissippi.    See^AVAGouLAS. 
MoKTAGXES,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St  Lawr.,  betw.  Saffuenay  and  Tadousao,  in  1009. 
MovTAUKS,  on  £.  end  of  Long  Island,  formerly ;  heaa  of  13  tribea  of  that  island. 
MoRATOKS,  80  in  1607 ;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaater  and  Richmond  conntiea,  Virginia. 
Mos^uiTos,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
MvLTEOMAHS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
Muif  8EY8,  (Delawarea,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susauehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabaah  in  1806. 
MvsKOGEBs,  17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivers.    See  B.  It.  24. 

Nabbbaches,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  tbe  Inies;  400  in  1805. 
Nabijos,  betw.  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific ;  live  in  atone  houses,  and  manufacture. 
Navdakoes,  120  in  1805,  on  Sab'me,  60  m.  W.  of  tbe  Yattassees;  (Caddo.) 
Nantikokes,  1711, on  Nantikoke  River;  1755,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  west 
Naecotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Narragah SETS,  8.  aide  of  the  ba^,  which  perpetuatea  their  name.    ii.  21,  23^38,  53. 
Nashuats ,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouth,  in  Maasachuaetts. 
Natchez,  at  Natchez ;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720.  It.  43. 
Natchitoches,  onoe  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  now  upon  Red  River. 
Natxotbtains,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  Faculliea. 
Natiks,  (Nipmnka,)  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  after  them. 
Nechacobe,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quickaaad  r.,  W.  R. 
Nebbebtoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Touioone. 
NEMALqoiirifBR,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  aide  Wallaumut  River^  3  ra.  up. 
NiAiiTiKs,  a  tribe  of  the  Narraffansets,  and  in  alUance  with  them.    ii.  67. 
NiCARiAOAS,  once  about  Michilimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  aeventh  nation. 
If ipissiifs,  (original  Algonkins^  400  in  1761,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  Hirer. 
IVfPMVBs,  eaatefB  iirterior  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775;  extinct    ii.  18,  40, 100;  iii.  91. 
NoBRiDOBWOES,  (Abonakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.    See  Bo<^  iii.  110,  127. 
If  OTTOWATS,  on  Nottewav  River,  in  Virginia;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
NvACXa,  (MelMcana,)  or  if  ambattabs,  once  about  the  Narrowa,  in  New  York. 

Oaemvlgbb,  (Muflkogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River;  about  200  in  1834. 
OcAMECHES,  in  Virginia  in  1607;  had  before  been  powerful;  then  reduced. 
OcHEBS.    See  UcHBBS.^Perhapa  OoheKw;  230  in  Fkwida  in  1826,  at  Ooh«e  Bkit. 
OooBAi^  (Credca.)    8m  Book  It.  29. 
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Ojibwas,  (Chippeways,)  30,000  in  1836,  about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  tfaem. 
Okatiokinans,  (Seminoles,)  580  in  1820,  near  Fort  Guines,  £.  side  Mississippi. 
Omahas,  2^00  in  1820,  on  Elichorn  River,  80  m.  from  Council  Bluffs,     v.  136, 137. 
Okeidas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York.     v.  4. 
Onordagas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  formerly  in  New  York;  300  in  1840.    v.  4. 
OoTLASHOoTs,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Ulark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
OsAGES,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Riyer»;  many  tribes. 
Otaoamies,  (Winnebogoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Missis. 
Otoes,  1,500  in  1820;  m  1805,  500;  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
Ottawas,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Micnilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820.    ▼.  41. 
OuiATAif  ON8,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos,)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  long. 
OuMAs,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  17^,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
OwAssissAS,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  J 820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
OzAS,  2,000  in  1750 ;  on  Ozaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
OziMiEs,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  £.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1607. 

Pacanas,  on  Quelquechose  River,  La. ;  30  men  in  1805;  40  m.  S.  W.  Natchitoches. 
Fadoucas,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas;  dispersed  before  1605. 
Paoowaoas,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called;  uncertain. 
Pailbh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Potoashs. 
Palaches,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina;  extinct 
Pancas,  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipec  1. ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahas. 
Panis,  (Tonicas,)  40  vill.  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri ;  70  vill.  on  Red  r.,  1755.  ii.  36. 
Panneh.     See  Allakaweaii,  2,300  in  1805,  on  heads  Big  Horn  River. 
Pascataways,  once  a  considerable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River. 
Pascaooulas,  25  men  in  1805.  on  Red  r.,  60  m.  below  Natchitoches;  from  Florida. 
Passama^doddie,  on  Schoodak  r..  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunee,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Picts. 
Pawistucienemuk,  500  in  1820;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtuckets,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is ;  extinct. 
Pegams,  (Nipmuks^  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
Prlloatpallau ,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  18^,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  forks,  W.  R. 
Penobscots,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Ban^r. 
Pennakooks,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.    iii.  94,  95. 
Peorjas,  97  in  1820,  on  Current  River;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
Peciuakets,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River;  destroyed  by  English  in  17^. 
Pequots,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River ;  subdued  in  1637.     ii.  101 — 110. 
Phillimbes,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PiANSASHAWs,  3,000  ouce,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950;  since  driven  west. 
PiANKATANK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled;  unlocated. 
PiWESHOw,  (Sioux,)  150  in  1820,  on  the  St;  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PiSHQuiTPAH,  2,600  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  R. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomicbs. 
PoTTOwATTOMiB,  1671,  ou  Noquct  i.,  L.  Michigan  ;  1681,  at  Chicago,    v.  141, 142. 
PowHATANs,  32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  tne  English,  iv.4. 
PuANS,  tlie  Winnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QuABAOGS,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1720. 
QuATHLAHPOHTLES,  OU  S.  W.  sidc  Columbis,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  Riyer. 
QoATooHiE,  (VVyandots,)  once,  S.  side  L.  Michigan  ;  sold  their  lands  to  Eng.  in  1707. 
QuESADAS.     See  Coosadas. 

Qdieetsos,  on  the  Pacific ;  250  in  1820 ;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts. 
QuiHiiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1820;  next  the  Pailshs. 
QuiNNBCHART,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  18W. 
QuiNNiPissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
Quoddies.    See  Passama^uoudie.  —  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  181. 

Rapids.    See  Pawistucieivemuks. 

Redorouhd,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 
Rbdknife,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 
Red-stick,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French,     iv.  64. 
Red-wing,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  unoer  a  chief  of  their  name;  100  in  1890. 
RicARBE,  (Paunees,)  before  ]80o,  10  large  vill.  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox. 
RivBR,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroquois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r.  iii.  97;  t.  14. 
Round-heads,  (Hurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Superior;  2,500  in  1764. 
Rtawas,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  900  in  1820. 
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Sachdaouohs,  (Powhatans,)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  PowhattBs. 
Sarkhikahs,  Xht  Delawares  knew  the  Mobawka  by  that  name. 
Sahtees,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perjpetnating  their  name. 
Safofies,  ( Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700  >  jomed  Tuscax oiaa,  1720. 
Satanab,  a  name,  it  is  saidf^iven  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 
Saukk,  or  Sac.  united  with  Fox  before  1805 ;  then  on  MiMias.,  above  Illinois,    v.  142. 
Sauteurs,  or  Fall  Iitdlaks  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 
Sataknahs,  bo  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Yamasees. 
ScATTAKOOKS,  Qpper  part  of  Troy,  N.  T. ;  went  from  New  fin^hmd  about  1672. 
Semiitolzs  have  bren  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  years,    iv.  ubi  supra, 
ScHECAS,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  '* ranged  many  thousand  miles"  in  1700.    v.  4. 
Sbpones,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Sa ponies. 
SE&RA5!fA,  (Savannahs?)  in  Greor^ia;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoea  about  1670. 
Sbwees,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 
Shallalau,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Colnmbia  r.,  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 
SsALLATToos,  ou  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals;  100  in  1820. 
Shahwappo5x,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 
SHAWAifE,  once  over  Ohio;  1672, subdued  by  Iroqaois;  1,383  near  St.  Louis  in  1820. 
Sbeastuklx,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Youitz. 
Shihikooks,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 
Shoshoitee,  30,000  in  1820,  on  plains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blaokfeet. 
Shoto,  ( Wappatoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 
SicAUNiES,  1,000  in  1820,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mounts.,  W.  of  the  Rapids. 
Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  l€60;  33,000  in  1820,  St  Peter's,  Missis.,  and  Misso.  r. 
SissATOVES,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 
SiTiMACHA.    See  Chitimicha. 

Sitka,  on  Kin?  Geor^  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat.  57^  N. 
Six  Nations,  (Iroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaca,  Oneida,  Cavu^a,  Shawane. 
Skaddals,  on  Cataract  River,  25  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows ;  200  m  1820. 
Skxbtsomish,  2,000  in  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
Skilloot,  on  Columbia  River,  from  Sturgeon  Island  upward ;  2,500  in  1820. 
Skuhkem OKK,  or  TvcKAPAS,  on  Vermilion  River,  La.,  b  leagues  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
Shokshop,  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Labiche ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  clans. 
SiTAKE.     See  Aliatahs,  or  Shoshonbes. 

SoKOKix,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  17^,  when  they  withdrew  to  Canada. 
SoKiTLK,  on  the  Columbia,  above  mouth  of  Lewis's  River;  2^00  in  1820. 
Sotmi^nois,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
SorriES,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  by  the  French. 
SoTE.firoM,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  £.  fork  of  Lewi«'s  River;  400  iu  1820;  W.  R. 
SpoKAiif,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
SqvAifNAROo,  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skaddals;  120  in  1820;  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Stastaits,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1805 ;  resemble  Kiawas. 
Stockbridge,  New,  (Mohegans  and  Iroquois,)  collected  in  N.  Y.,  1786 ;  400  in  1820. 
Stockbridgk,  Mass.,  (Mohegans,)  settled  tliere  in  1734  ;  went  to  Oneida  in  1786. 
St.  Joh5*8,  (Abenakies,)  about  300  still  remain  on  that  river. 
SniqvEHARifOK,  on  W.  shore  of  Md.  in  1607;  that  river  perpetuates  their  name. 
SussEEs,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
Stmerohs,  a  numerous  race,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Tacitllizs,  *'  people  who  go  upon  water; "  on  head  waters  of  Frazier's  River,  La. 
Tahsaorovdie,  about  Detroit  m  1723 ;  probably  Tsonothouans. 
Tabuacana,  on  River  Brazos;  3 tribes;  180  m.  up;  1,200  in  1820. 
TA1.LAHAS8X,  (Scmiuoles,)  15  in  1820,  between  doklikana  and  Mikasaukie. 
Tallewhxaita,  (Seminoles,)  210  in  1820,  on  E.  side  Flint  River,  near  the  Chehaws. 
Tamaronas,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois ;  perhaps  Peorias  aAerwards. 
Tamatles,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1820. 
Tarratirbb,  £.  of  Pascataqua  River;  the  Nipmuks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 
Tattowhehallts,  (Seminoles,)  130  in  1820;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 
Taukawats,  on  the  sources  of  Trinity,  Brazos,  De  Dios,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 
Tawakehoe,  <<  Three  Canes,"  W.  side  Brazos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Nacogdoches,  1804. 
Tawaws,  (Hurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780, 18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Tklmocresse,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork;  100  in  1820. 
Tkivisaw,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765 
Tktovs,  (Sionx,)  ^  vile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ., Misso.,  St.  Peter's;  "  real  pirates.' 
TiovoirrATixs,  or  Diwondadies,  a  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 
TocxwoOHB,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 
ToiricASf  *J0  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coup^;  once  numerous. 
TojiKABAKSy  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 
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TomLiWA)  70i  fin  1880,  enttio,  abmit  Baj  0t  Benrardo. 

ToTXRos,  on  the  moiuiteint  N.  of  the  Bapoaes,  in  N.  CtoIih,  ia  1700. 

ToivBKBYi.    See  Mosatoxs. 

TowAGAinrOy  or  Towoaih,  one  of  thiee  tribes  on  the  Bnioe.    See  TabvaoaIta. 

TtOMoiiVHouAiri,  Hennepin  eo  called  the  Seneeae;  by  Cox,  called  Soanontoraaa^ 

TvxABATCHX,  on  Tallapooeie  Ri?er,  30  m.  aboTe  Fort  Alabama,  in  1776. 

TuirioA,  rMobilSan,)  en  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  month ;  bnt  90  in  1620. 

TuffXii,  (Moheganiu  onee  in  Farmmgton,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840. 

TuBHXPARAS,  uid  CNnxAinooTS.  5,000  in  1820,  on  Clark*i  and  Miaeouri  Rivera. 

TuiCAROXA,  on  Nena  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1716;  a  fbw  now  in  Lewistoni  Niagara  r. 

TuTBLOBB.    See  Mamooaxs,  or  MAireeAes. 

TuTSXBWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mta.,  euppoeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  ColnmUa. 

TwiOBTWBXi,  (Miamiea,)  in  1780,  on  the  Greni  Miami ;  ao  ealled  by  the  Iroqnoii. 

UenxB,  «moe  on  Chattanchee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west.  iv.  141. 

Upallah,  (SemiBoles.)  670  in  18fiM),  19  m.  above  Fort  Gaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 

UoALjACBMUTzr,  A  tribe  about  Prince  William's  Soand,  N.  W.  coast. 

Ulsxak,  on  eoak  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Colombia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos;  150  in  1820. 

UvALAOHToo,  otte  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Len^»e. 

Urahibs,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 

Urohaooos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Lonff  Island,  New  York. 

Umaroka,  (Mineiare,)  eommonly  ealled  Crows. 

WAAKicim,  30  m.  vp  Cohmibia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlamats ;  400  in  1836. 
WABnroA,  (Iro^fvois,^  between  W.  brancn  of  Delaware  and  Hndson  r.  B.  iii.  07,  n. 
Waco,  (Panis,)  800  m  1820,  on  Brazos  River,  24  m.  fixmi  its  oMBth. 
Wahowpvhb,  on  If.  branch  Columbia  Raver,  from  Lapage  r.  opward ;  700  in  1806w 
WAHFArotTB,  (Sienx,)  rove  in  the  conntry  on  N.  W.  side  St.  Peter's  River. 
WahpacootAj  (Sionxf)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter's  in  1806;  never  stationary. 
WAHBarrs,  (N ipmuks,)  once  on  Memmao  River,  where  Lowell,  Mass..  now  is. 
WANPABOAe,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E.  when  settleo  by  the  £ng. 
WAmiTOB,  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758 ;  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  MinsL 
WABAHABOOHOvms,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 
Washaws,  on  Barratana  Island  in  1660,  considerable ;  lo05,at  Bay  St.FoBh,Sonly. 
Watahoiis,  or  Wxas.    See  Ouiativons. 

Watbrbbs,  onee  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  kmg  since  extinct. 
Watbpavbto.  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts. ',  900  in  1820. 
Wawbboks,  (Abenakies,)  once  from  Sagadahock  to  St.  Geor|re  River,  in  Maine. 
Waxsaw,  onee  in  S.  Carolina,  45  m.  above  Camden ;  name  stiD  continues. 
Wbas,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos.)    See  OmiTAiroHs. 

Wbxiba,  (Semin.,)  250  m  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  4  m.  above  the  Cheskitaloas. 
Wbloh,  stid  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri.    Book  i.  36, 37, 38. 
Wbbtobb,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edisto  Rivers,  in  S.  Carolina. 
Wbtbpahato,  with  the  Kiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1805.  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  River. 
Wrbblpo,  on  Clark's  River,  finom  the  mouth  of  the  LasUw ;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  JL 
Whirlpoolb,  (Chikamaugas,)  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 
Whitb,  W.  of  Mississippi  River ;  mentioned  by  many  travellers.    See  Book  i.  38. 
WioHCOHOCOi,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  hj  Smith. 
Willewahb,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  falls  into  Lewis's. 
Wihhbbaoo,  on  8.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  4Bce.    v.  141 — 148. 
WoLP,  Loups  of  the  FVench ;  several  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 
WoKKoir,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1701 ;  long  since  extinct 
WoLLAWALLA,  ou  Columbia  r.,  (from  above  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  Rooky  Mts. 
WvAHDOTB,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 
Wtcomxb,  on  the  Susquehannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 
Wtviawb,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

Yanacraw,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men. 
Yamabbb,  8.  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  neariy  dest]t)yed  in  1715  by  English.    Iv.  198. 
Tanpbrack,  (Caraanches,)  3  tribes  about  sources  Brazos,  del  Norie,  dbe. ;  1817, 30,000. 
Yahktors,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  £.  side  of  the  Rooky  Mountains. 
Tattassbb,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  falling  into  Red  r. 
Yaboob,  fbrmeriy  upon  the  river  of  their  name ,  extinct  in  1770.    iv.  25.  ^ 
Ybahtbhtaiibb,  on  l>anks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
Ybbah,  above  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2y600,  with  seme  others. 
Yblbtpoo,  (Chopunnish,)  250  in  1890,  on  Weaneum  r.,  under  8.  W.  Mountaia. 
YevteoRB,  on  the  Pwiflc,  next  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Rivtr^  TOO  in  1890. 


BOOK   I. 


ORIGIN,    ANTIQUITIES,    MANNERS    AND   CUSTOMS, 
&c.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  oonkl  UiBir  aocieot  Inca*  rifie  afiin, 

How  would  thej  take  up  larael's  Uuotinf  lUaio ! 

Alt  thou  too  fkflen,  Iberia  ?  Do  we  nee 

The  roM>er  and  Oie  murderer  weak  a«  we  ? 

Tbou,  that  bast  wasted  eerth,  aad  dared  deepiee 

Alike  rhe  wrath  and  mercj  of  the  skies. 

Thj  pomp  Is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarico  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  ou?  eternal  rest. 

To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 

Art  thou  the  uod,  the  thunder  of  whoae  band 

Rolled  over  ail  our  desolated  land, 

t?hook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers. 

And  waste  them  as  tber  wasted  oun 

>Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  Ailfils, 

And  Tengeanoe  exeoutee  what  justice  wills.— Cowpsa 


CHAPTER  I 


Origin  of  the  name  Indian. — fFky  applied  to  the  people  found  m  America. — Aneieni 
OMtkors  supposed  to  have  referred  to  America  in  their  writings — Theopompus — 
Voyage  of  Hanno — Diodorus  Sieulus — Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

Thb  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  its  first  discoverers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
tbev  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus,  and  many  aAer  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  ot  India,  and  hence  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  Indians.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  Dame  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  espjecially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  amons 
us  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant.  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  Americai  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion  ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  an  Indian,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  le^ast,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Amaicus  instead  of  Columbus, 

*  So  muAed  from  Vtepmtme  Awtericut,  a  FkNreDUoe,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  piirt 
of  tb^  coast  of  8oath  America  io  1499,  two  years  aAer  Cabot  had  explored  the  coast  of  North 
America  3  bttt  Amtricue  had  the  fortuoe  to  confer  his  name  upon  both. 
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It  has  beeD  the  practice  of  ahnoat  e^erj  writer,  who  has  written  about  the 
primitiye  inhabitantB  of  a  country,  to  gi?e  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con- 
cemtDg  their  origin,  and  to  cloee  the  account  with  his  own ;  which  generally 
has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessois.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  befim 
the  worid,  from  the  discovei^  of  America  by  ColmiJmi  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unisoii  with  Biany.of  our  predecessors,  we 
will  begin  as  fiu*  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  T^beo- 
pompuM  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it 

Theopomputf  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  wiio  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Akxmukr  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Tlunmatiaj  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Mida$  the  Phrygian  and  SUenm,  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Stntbo 
refers  to  it,  and  JSioniit  has  ^ven  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. After  much  conversation,  SQenut  said  to  Midair  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  ntuated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  inunense  dimensions,  evea 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 
gious magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  heif^t  of  themselves,  and  that 
Uiey  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  difl^rent  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
tie&t  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mlianu$*»  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Afnca4  JEUan  or  JEK" 
mnus  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  S<Mne  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.6  He  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  90  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Paiphu,  f^^i  '^  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
translated  and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek.| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con- 
t'ment  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 

*  Buffon  and  Raynal  eilh«r  bad  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  Mi«ve  it  to  have  been 
America ;  for  they  taught  ttial  all  anhnaU  degenerated  here.  Maoy  of  the  fini  adventuren 
to  the  coastg  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  Swi^  wrote  OttUwer'B 
Travels  lo  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  ne  succeeded  is  evident  Unn  a 
comparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  afW  his  time.  JhUwiat  has  this 
passage}— 

Our  fearless  sailors,  ha  for  voyages 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  tluui  uetr  conMsaes), 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room ; 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  aiKi  huge-armed  treen } 
And  other  some,  wiiose  monstrous  backs  did  fafear 
Two  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spok««,  that  wtie 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-spreadinc  saiU 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales/' 

Diikm  IFmI9,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1619. 

t  iEliaa,  Variar.  Historiar.  Kb.  iH  eliap.  viS. 

J:  Smce  the  text  was  written,  there  has  come  into  my  hands  a  eepy  ef  a  translatien  ef  .^K- 
s  work,  "  in  En^ishe  (as  well  according  to  the  trutn  of  the  Greelce  teste,  as  of  the  Latiae), 
by  Ahraham  FUmmg.**    London,  1576,  4to.    It  differs  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
if  given  from  a  French  version  of  it 
I  Encyclopsedia  Perthensis. 

I  The  best  account  of  Ha$mo  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acqaalBled,  is  to  be 
hmmd  in  Mtmnmtes  Hist,  of  Spahi,  vol.  i.  99,  109,  119,  Ut,  139,  and  IW,  ed.  Paris,  179S, 
Avols.4to. 
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DuMU)nis  Sicuhm  says  that  nttM  '^  Pbomieiaiifl  were  cast  upon  a  most  fectile 
ifliand  opposite  to  Africa."  Of  thiS)  be  says,  tbey  kept  the  uiost  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discov- 
ery might  be  to  the  Deighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
wfaoUy  to  tbemeelyesL  DMonu  Siadu$  lived  about  100  years  before  ChisL 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Afnca  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horace,  They  were  culled  ManHdeSy  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poeis'  fabled  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particukur  with  DiodonUy  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
**  After  having  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  weU  cultivated :  debcious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  DwdorvOy  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  vnll  compare 
ss  well  with  the  Canaries. 

PkAc^M  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
fived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era*  A  part  of  bis  account  bb  ss 
foDows : — ^  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  nrst  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  roost  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerfw  kings  in  i^ 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Einope :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  wss  carried  on;  in  whicn  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerois 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  fiood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
dettroyed,  and  so  that  wariike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  <*  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  ofHarevks^  did  exist ;  an4  ^hat  island  was  greater  and  lamr 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other 
islands,  and  fi^m  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."  *  ^  NMwm  setded  in  this  island,  firom  whose  son,  Mob^  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  amonff  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gamr^  which,  in  the  langui^  of  the  country, 
signifies  JtrtUt  or  abaundittg  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned 
here,  fit>m  fiuher  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
pnmoffeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  fiu: 
as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water;  and  ibr  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
westward  of  Europe  appeaiB  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

Aittauey  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,t 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  GKbraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
sometbiDff  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows :— ^  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  HercmeSy  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  yei^  fertile  island,  but  without 
inhabitaa[flB,  fuU  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days^  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  settlement  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there."    If^^rikotie  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  known  to  the  Ancients^  10, 8vo.  Bottoo,  177S. 

f  EncTclopaMiia  Perthoisis,  art.  Atlantis. 

f  Be  mirabil.  aoKoltal.  Optra, vol. I  Volte<ne  n^  of  thkbook^  "On  •afenuiboiiDear 
CartlMiBMfl,  et  oa  eitait  an  Kvre  d'AriHoio  qa'il  n'a  pas  eonpoa^."  E»$ai  «r  Ue 
ir»  «l  TsigM^  ifet  iMrifamf,  cliap.  eshr.  p.  708.  vol.  iv.  <)f  W  works.    Edit.  Parii,  1817, 
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that  such  a  thing  would  take  place  m  regard  to  some  fiitore  uatkui,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  liave  caUed  him  a  ftdse  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution 
would  have  been  its  fulfiybnent    This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 

iSbie^  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage- 
dies, and  in  one  of  them  occurs  diis  passage : — 


•^*  Venient  anois 


Sttcola  sens,  quibus  oceantu 
Vincuia  rerum  laxet,  et  iiig;eos 
Pateat  tellug,  Typbis^e  novot 
Detecat  orbes :  nee  nt  terns 
UlUma  Thale/ 

Medea,  Act  Sw  y.  375. 

This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  mav  be  rendered  in  English  thus : — ^  The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds:  Thule 
9hall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  fiom  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  ^ow  that,  ip 
some  way  or  other,  Arnica  must  have  wen  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indiana  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  topass  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  GrotiiM,  C  Mather,  Hubbard^  and 
after  them  Roherison,  are  dad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consicfer  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Qf  nu>dem  theorists  upon  the  peopling  of  America — St.  Gregory — Herrera — T. 
Morton —  WHUamson —  Wood — Josselyn  —  Thorowgood  — Adair — K.  WiUiams — C 
Mather  — Hubbard— Robertson— Snuth—  Voltaire  — MitehiU—MCuUoek— I jfrd 
Kaim — Swinton — Cktbrera. 

St.  Qregort,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St.  CUmeni, 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  arffues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  Ood  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  ISdO^t  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  NorU:^ 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachment  ofSeneca^s  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1623,  published  in  1637  an. 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  Amenca,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  "  S.  Gr^oire  mtr  I'epistre  de  S.  Clement^  dit  que  pass^  I'ocean,  il  y  a  vn  autre  mond  .*' 
(/Terrera,  IlSecade,t.)    This  U  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  27  Maivh,  16S5,  at  the  m  of  about  66  ;rean.  His  name  was  TordesiUa*  iintotajo 
de  Herrera^-^ne  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  the  voyeages  to,  and  aettlenoAt 
•f  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  The  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare.  Aem^  - 
te^s  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4lo.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  tUs  we  ciie* 
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loppooe  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tutara  from  the  north,  because  ''a  people, 
once  setded,  mutt  be  removed  by  compulsioD,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendationA  of  tbe  place  unto  which  they 
should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  bo  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when  ?  Or  what  pert  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  tbe  Tartars  ?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enouffh  at  ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As, 
1st,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  foel,  to  keep  them  at  night  fhmi  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
nanted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  afler  that  Brutus,  who  was  the  fourth  from  EmeoB,  left  I^tiura 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  groat 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  slaying,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  lifo  or  doubtfbl 
conquest ;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  participated  of  both.*^  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morion,  but 
be  says  ranch  more  upon  the  sulyect ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great.  From  the  examples  he 
^ves,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  Mather, 
Maxr,  and  Boudmot,  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Morion  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
Doith  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  Tiint  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
be  fancied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pag<xhpan,  and  hence  thinks,  w*  hout 
donbt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Potuf 

Dr.  ffUliamsont  says.  ''It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Ana.''  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Veneeas.^  He  writes  as  follows:  "Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hhherto  discovered,  the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer,  are 
to  lie  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others 
Eke  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Cati- 
IbrxiiaDS,  if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  nerpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  round  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retaniod  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  fix>m  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  WUHam  W6od,Ji  ^^^  ^^^  New  Endand  in  1633,f  after  a  short  stay,  says, 
'*Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclining  to  any 
of  tbe  refined  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 


*  New  Canaan,  book  i,  pages  17  and  18.  f  Ibid.  18. 

i  In  kit  Hist.  N.  Carolioa,  i.  216. 

4  Hist.  Califbrnia,  i.  60.    His  work  wasjrablishecl  at  Madrid,  in  1756. 


, aatbor  of  a  work  entitled  New  EnglamPt  Protveet,  fmblisbed  in  London,  1694^  in 

tfiou    It  ii  a  rerr  rare,  and,  in  tome  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 
^  ^TO&pteif  61. 
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Jews,  becaase  some  of  their  wonUi  be  near  unt«  the  Hebrew ;  but  b^tfae  flonie 
rule,  they  may  coDclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  cfeanhigB  of  all  natbaii,  be^ 
cause  th^  have  worda  which  sound  aAer  the  Greek,  Latin,  Freoch,  and  other 
tongues.'*^ 

Mr.  John  JMsefyn,  Who  resided  some  time  m  New  England,  Gram  tue  year 
1638,  says,  *^The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  thek-  speeeh  a  dklect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Tiurkish  tongue]^"!  In  another  work4  be  says,  ^  N.  Eng« 
land  is  bv  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane)t  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon-' 
began  or  Budson^i  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it* 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north'^east  passage  found  out  into  the  8o«th  8ea.  It  contaioa  . 
1453,400,000  acresr  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669. 
The  north-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N<  England,  &a,  are  fudged,  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  md  man- 
ners." We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immediate  subiect  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  cnriosity,  as  well  as  we' 
ours,  in  seehig  how  people  onderstood  things  in  that  day.  Barlow^  looking 
but  a  small  distanee  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says^ — 

"  In  tbete  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  thai  first  illumed  his  race. 
His  errors,  turined  wkh  science,  took  their  birth. 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view, 
And  woik  with  natare  on  the  line  she  drew, 
Some  monster,  scndered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  plemwd. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state^ 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide, 
Witboal  a  goaraiaB,  and  without  a  guide/' 

CdbMiMuf,  11. 197,  4bc* 

Reverend  Thomas  Thaimogood  published  a  small  qaarto,  in  1652,§  to  ]NroTe 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  **  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Mmr  or  Bfmdinot^  hasL  besidie  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  ail  that  in  Thonmgood  can  be  termed  ratioDaL 

Reverend  Roger  WtUiamt  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  TkorowgoofPs 
work,||  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of* 
the  natives,  ^he  kmaly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  Engr  20th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  htEc  verbal  That  thej  did 
not  come  into  America  from  tlie  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  a£Srm  they  came  from  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  *<  separate  their  wo« 
men  in  a  little  wiffwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:"  and  3.  <*be* 
side  their  god  KvUand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  J^anawiinawii^  (a  gtMl 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  test  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found.*' 

Doctor  Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  of  sach  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  la 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  i^e 
would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  wnat  is  of  more  importance,  we  brieve  him  reaHy  to  be  so* 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  hiio 
10  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  lit.  ed.  1764. 

t  His  account  of  two  voyages  to  New  Englaad,  pripted  LondcBy  1673,  page  ISi. 

t  New  England  Rarities,  4, 6,  printed  London,  167S. 

t  lu  title  commences, "  JMgiiui  Dei :  New  DisceoerUt,  wi0i  ewe  Argtrnttnte  toffr^9€^^ 

I  Pages  5  and  6. 

1  OetafMtttwdiafodinlMaware^^HfclreistUer. 
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Be  njiy^lc  fliwaki  mad  pMt  widiout  nmnk,  tlMt  l&rte  11M0I  aanKMblt 
tfainp  wfaieh  have  bone  a  Teiy  great  aepeet  udob  kimaM  t^mn,  dk^  near  die 
flune  tune,  Bamely,  at  the  oonehiflioa  mC  the /ffUmik^  and  toe  bMioDiBg  of  the 
mHeenih,  entoiy,  arise  unto  the  world :  the  fine  was  the  Mmamditm  ^ 
UUrdtwrt^  the  seoond  waa  the  opening  of  Ubncriea;  the  thiri  was  tbo 
Brfmmaiiim  ^  Rdigim^  ThiM  far  we  have  aa  inatnictiTe  view  of  the  sub 
jeet,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  ooodtiBion  that,  in  the  dark  agea,  when  literature 
WM  oerieded  and  foigotten,  daaooreriee  nught  have  been  aleo^  and  hence  the 
knowMge  of  America  lost  fiir  a  timet    l%e  reader  mnat  now  Mmunon  hia 

Svity.  ^  But,**  this  author  oontinuea,  *^m  probablj  the  DwH^  sedueiog  the 
t  inhabitaiita  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  poeterity  ont  of  the  aound  of  the  nfoer  frwmfd9  of  the  goopel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  ttie  Dml  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  ahould  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 


henefita,  Ukmtwrt  and  rdigion^  wlueh  dawned  upon  the  miserable  worid,  (one 
jost  b^Birtj  the  ather  just  <{^0  ^  ^vst  fiuned  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  disappomted  of  that  ezpeetBtion.**t  The  learned  docfioi; 
having  Ibrgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  hook,  or  wishing  lo  incul^te 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  nassage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work ;  |  hot,  dMre  being  eomaderahle  addition,  we  re- 
dte  it:  ^Tbe  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  bv  the  Newenglanden^ 
had  been  Ibrlom  and  vrretcfaed  hudhem  ever  since  their  first  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  what  or  hm  these  Indians  first  became  inbabitanii  of 
this  mt|rtity  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
misemhie  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  go^l  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  oome  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  tbemb 
But  our  EKot  was  in  such  iU  terms  with  the  l>evtE,  as  to  alarm  hioi  with 
soimdin#^  the  nher  irmmpds  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noUa 
and  zeams  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  passessions  hereb  There 
were,  I  think,  90  several  naiioiis  (if  I  may  call  them  so)of  Indians  tipoB  that 
spot  of  ground  which  feU  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  Uniied  Vohnki ; 
and  cm:  i^toi  was  willing  to  rescue  as  msny  of  them  as  he  could  fiwm  that 
old  asnqnng  hmdhrd  of  America,  who  ia,  iv  (&6  wndk  •/*  (M,  the  prince  if 
this  worldJ"  la  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Iiidians  are 
SevtbiaiM,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinieo,  on  meetmg  with  this  passage  of 
jJhu  Ca§ar:  *^DMaKu$  huoenkre  ftuzm  inter/kerej"  which  he  thus  render^ 
^It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them.''  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appH- 
cation  of  Uie  passage.  Coimr  was  speaking  of  the  Scvthians,  and  our  hiito* 
risn  applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sodden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agih^  in  hiding  themselves  mm  pursuit^  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
dose  of  the  aeventeenth  eenturv,  and  hii  famous  book,  MagtmHa  ChntH 
AmaicanOy  was  puUished  hi  1702. 

AdmtTf  who  rended  40  vears  (he  says)  amon^  the  southern  Indisna,  previ- 
ens  to  1775^  published  a  huge  qnarlo  upon  their  origin,  history,  Slc  He  tor- 
tares  every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boucfmst,  in  his  book  called  <<Tbe  Star  in  the  West,^  hM  followed 
npthe  tb^ry  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  *^\ong 
mt  ten  tribes  of  lorael^  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indiana.  Such 


ism. 

U^  Irish, 

amonr  them,  (hai 

ilMir  fiorvy  tlwt  be 

wold  not  show  Iubi  Ireland,  but  MMrved  it  for  hinMeir.  It  is,  probably,  tnie ;  f^r  be  halli 
Ik|)I  it  erer  stace  for  his  own  peevdiar:  tHe  old  fox  foreeaw  it  wodd  eclipse  tke  glory  of  ah 
ikeresti  be  ihougbt  it  wiidoa  lo  keep  the  laod  for  a  Ikcji^ards  for  kit  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  thtt  kemiepbere,  and  the  peeple  io  do  his  son  and  heir  (the  Pope)  that  service  ibr  which 
LoKiM  die  XI  kept  kis  Baroor  OHver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty/'— iSTimpfe  Cohler^ 
fj^  87.  Why  so  mndi  gaH  is  poMred  out  upon  tke  poor  Irisk.  we  cannot  satisfactorily  accounL 
TlsdrcnmstSHce  of  bis  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  exfJaia  a  part,  if  not  tke  wkole, 
He  was  the  int  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  bill  was  bom  and  dies 

is  Christ.  Amer.  b.  I  |Ibidb.a  «  8se  Msfaslis^  h.  riL 
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theories  have  gained  many  suppoiten.  It  is  of  much  higher  amiqoitj  thau 
Mmr^  and  was  treated  as  such  visionaiy  q>eculation8  should  be  by  authors  as 
ftr  back  as  the  historian  Hubbardj  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  baa  this  among 
other  passages:  '^If  any  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, It's  easier  to  sav  ^m  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did,  derive  their  original.  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  &ncy  them  to  be 
descended  from  ihe  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  bv  SaUmumeitr 
and  EsarhaddMiy  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  there  being  no 
fbotsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  anv  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.'**  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

'  That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  ihe  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions? and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects?  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  {Nriori^  of  origin  as  either 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  |nt>duce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  ^  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,*^  meaning 
Mam.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now^ 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leiave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground ;  |  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  if  so  peo- 
plea,  we  know :  that  it  tpos  so  fieopled  as  fkr  back  as  we  have  any  aeeeunt, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  lienee,  when  it  was  fio<  so  is  as  fuUle  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
fVom  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it— 4K)t  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animala  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals^ 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  tnere  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  Eoberisonf  which  is  that  of  GroHut^  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  {Adawif)  only 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  wno  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  arffue  that  the  negro 
changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  latitude  ?  Who 
have  ever  become  negroes  by  living  in  their  country,  or  among  ihem  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  nis  complexion  by  living  in  London  ?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
vmtanan  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  OvitPs 
method:— 

**  Ponere  dnritiem  coepere,  saamiqae  ligorem ; 

Molfinc^  mora,  mollitaqae  doeere  foimsm. 

Mox  nbi  creverunt,  natoreque  mitior  ilHs 

Cootigit/'  6tc.  6lc. 

MHcmor.  lib  i.  fab.  zi. 

*  Hist.  New  EiDgland,  27.  f  Hist.  Anerica,  l>ook  iy. 

X  Wbj  talk  of  a  theory's  dashbfi^  with  holy  writ,  and  say  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  the 
niancci  of  geograpby,  astronomy,  g«ology,  *e.  f 
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That  is,  jDancotion  and  Ptfnlia  performed  the  offieo  by  dmiweDiiiff  over  die 
country  and  pickinff  up  stoneSy  which,  as  they  cast  tmm  over  their  heads, 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
cbansed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident ;  but  that  the  children  of  persons 
would  be  any  Ijffhter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  different  from 
that  in  which  uey  were  bom,  is  wbat  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astoniahinff  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samud  J^anhope  Snuik  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  unUy^  as  he  expresses  it,  *  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  originally  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
**  The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator.**  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands—**  Why  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
species  of  the  human  kind  ?  "  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  &mi1y  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  ftmilies,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  live  If  Astonishing!  and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  auttior.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary philosopher.  He  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  Ume,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nosc^  his  offspring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  pro^nitor  not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  offspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  o&pnng  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirdy  off  the  fiice !  In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  teU  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  woiud  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  thus 
accompFish  the  object  in  a  sliort  period ;  for  to  wait  several  generations  for 
a  fashion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  mi^ht  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  wo  have  never  heard  that  colts*  tails  are 
in  the  least  aflected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  performed  on  the  horse 
so  long.t  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  discover  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  bom  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  painful  operation  for 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  SmiUJCs 
400  pages.  $ 

Peo^e  delight  in  new  theories,  and  often  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilitiee  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  have  vety 
vafue,  or  no  clear  conceptiona  Haid  Dr.  Smiih  read  the  writings  of  Sir 
T%)maM  Brown^  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  opinions  as  we 
have  before  noticed;  if^  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  sane  mind.  Dr. 
Brown  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Buffon  lived.  In  speakinff 
of  comp1e»on,  he  says,  **If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  were  the  so'e  cause  hereof 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  neffroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  that  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  same  vicinity  of  the  sun,  the  same 
dturna]  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  do  not.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  difrorent  eomplenon,  as  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  negro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabited  now  by 


*  Smith  on  Complejdoo,  N.  Bnmswick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  170, 171. 

t  The  author  pleads  not  ruiliy  lo  th«  charg^e  of  plagiarism  ;  for  it  was  not  until  some  months 
ftfter  ibe  text  was  writtea,  tnal  be  knew  thai  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any  one.  He  has 
fipee  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Lectures  on  2^log^y,  ^. 

(^  Ob  reflecUon,  we  have  thougnt  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  BmUh  if  not  •  living 
aaUwr;  bat  what  called  them  forth  must  be  their  apolo^. 
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Moon,  nre  bat  the  intruBioiifl  «r  negroes,  arriTiii|^  first  from  AiHca,  as  we 
genendlj  coBceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adiommg  idands,  'vdio  retain  tbe 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  delect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
Hi  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  fVom  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America."* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  affected  materially  tbe  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  ^vulgar  and  common  errors'*  of  toe  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  iS.  S.  Smithy  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itselfl  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
jRayno^t  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  jFVtmAr/tn, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  X  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Je^trson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entireW  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  often  copied 
into  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclopeedias.  n 

Smith  %  does  not  deal  fairiy  with  a  passage  of  Voitaire,  relating  to  the  peo- 
pling of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.  **  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows: — ^"  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  v^o  has  pot  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies."  jf  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  between  this  passajpe  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work ;  and  vdiich  seems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  Smilh  has  cited : — ^  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  fi'om  an- 
other part :  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  l%e  our  own  ? "It 

Voltaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  alwa3rs  be 
attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  Vipon  it  The  chapter  is  as  fbllows :  §§  — 
**  Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peopled,  it  is  lei\  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  also.  However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dis- 
pute, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  gn 
lias  created  about  the  48^  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  or 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islancb,  negroes  irithout  beards ;  ana 

*  ''  Pteudodoxia  Epidemiea :  or  hK|airiet  i»to  very  many  Received  Tenentt,  vaA  commop- 
\y  received  Truths;  together  with  the  Kkli«io  Mxoici.  By  TTuwmm  Brmonj  Kx,  Jf.  "DJ* 
^age  373,  6  edition,  4to.    Loadon,  1672. 

t  After  iipedcing  of  the  effect  of  the  e limate  of  the  old  world  in  prodoc ing  man  and  other 
•aimalt  in  periaction,  be  adds,  "Combien,  au  eontraire,  la  Mit«re  parok  avoir  n^ip^ 
nouveau  mond !  Las  bomroas  y  seat  moias  forts,  moins  eouraganz ;  sans  barbe  el  saas  (mh),'' 
^c^Hiitcirt  Phiiot,  de$  dtmx  Indf»,  viii.  210.    Ed.  Geneva,  1781.  12  vob.  8vo. 

t  Voltaire  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  but  says  (bis : — **  La  natare  enfin  avail  donn^  aox 
Aanerteasas  beaoeotip  monis  d^ndustrie  qn*aax  homines  de  TaneieD  moode.  Tootas  ces  eanaes 
ensemble  ont  pu  noire  beaucoup  i  la  population ."—-[GEkare^,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

&  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  Quer  vii.  |  Pertbensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Amer.  $38.) 

1  Samuel  Smith,  who  pohnsbed  a  history  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Burliiuion. 

^  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.       ff  Essai  sur  les  Mcenrs  et  rEsprit  des  NaUons.    (CEnvres^  iv.  tl 


tt.) 

Will  tha  fender  of  this  ean  Fa<f(i<rt  an  atketsl  1 


2  5^"*  ?*•  -  "  W/Euvres,  t  vii.  197, 198. 
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11  the  SBine  latkade,  oUier  negroei  with  beardt,  some  of  them  having  wool 
nd  0orae  hair  on  their  heada ;  and  among  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
htviDg  neithar  hair  nor  wool,  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  very 
oieariy  appear  what  should  have  j[irerented  God  from  pkcing  on  another 
eoDtineDt  animala  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude 
in  wUch,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found  UacK ;  or  even  fr>om  making  them 
widiout  beazds  in  the  verv  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  leoffths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejiu&ce!  We  see  these  animals;  it  |s  agreed  that  (Sod  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  heaven  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Magor.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  omve  been  taken  there  by  Moipho  on  his  hippogrifT,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  RoUmtPi  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  bis  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  sustem- 
§tk  eiKNif  h  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  LMau^*  that  the  Caribbees 
deseeodea  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brooffht  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
diese  reasoners,  which  he  would  cKNibtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  aJona 
with  those  ofAngtUca^a  lover.  The  first  thinff  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
IB  discovered  in  Sie  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  Soulh  Sea,  is  to  inquire.  Whence 
eame  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  without 
any  be^tation,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thins,  however,  which 
•eems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opmion,  tliat  these  animals 
are  of  the  same  race  vrith  ourselves.^ 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  tbeir  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  this  reelect  can  no  naore  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mythology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
a^ree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
difiereot  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  ftt)m  the  east,  and  others  ftt>m  the  west ;  some  from 
the  regkHis  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  earth.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  from  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  miffht 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  gTOwin|^  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  dian  many  who  have  written  upon  then*  history. 

'*  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree  — 
Natura  ne'er  mfuiol  ber  leereu  should  be  found, 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  can'l  ezpnond ! " 

Pctme^s  RuLino  Passioit. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  &  L,  MitchiUj  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  leamedlv,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  beu>re  him,  set  the 
sreat  question,  How  wu  America  peopled  f  at  rest  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
Indiansy  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  oriffinallv  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  fit>m  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in 
the  county  be  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandmaviaas  as  fkr  as  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawreace,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  coarse  make 

*  He  wrute  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  naiaAaiuad  that  the  Caribbee  ha* 
goi^  was  ratfically  Hebrew. 
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Uiese  peoi^e  the  builders  of  the  mouDcIs  scattered  all  over  the  western  coub- 
tiy.  After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  fbr  his  emi- 
ffrauts  to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  the 
nFBt  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finished :  2d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  from  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  hf^>pened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  tne  nature  of  thinff8.f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  12ee^«  Encyclopedia,  {  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it : — *^  As  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
humau  race  has  onlv  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy ;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  renders  this  opinion  less  probaUe  is,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  fh)m  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hypotnesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certcin  species  of  animals,  so  fer  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. 
But,  after  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  men^ 
at  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chryaottom,  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotunditv  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  ''did  laugh  at  them."  § 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Cknf$o8tom$  oi  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
Jectiu^a.  We  therefore  feel  very  sde,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Stfmmei. 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  **  Reieardi/ts,  PhUoaaphzeal  and  AnU" 
mutrian,  concerning  the  Moriginal  Hiaiori/  of  Amenea^  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  Jr. 
M.  D."  11  we  did  think,  fi^m  the  imposmg  a)4iearanoe  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered ;  and  more  partksularly  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  ^  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  oriffin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  ouestion  is  involved  with  the  apparent 

Sh^'sical  impediments  that  have  so  long  kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
Tow,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

"Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
circumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  fbr  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it.l  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  cati  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  from 


*  Or  none  but  midi  as  are  at  variance  with  all  history  and  rationality 
t  Archseologia  Americana,  i.  SS5,  St6, 
i  See  Acosta's  Hist.  E.  and  W.  Indie 
I  Published  at  Daltimore,  18t9,  in  8vo 


v^f  uvHv  vu»  vuvM  «  tuTf  B»  touiuicv  vnui  aii  uisi     ^ 

t  Archseologia  Americana,  i.  SS5,  St6,  341,  &c.  t  Art.  America. 

i  See  Acosta's  Hist.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  Loadon,  1604. 
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wfaenee  tbcgr  wen  diipMied  oror  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
each  of  thoae  Tarioua  akuatioDa  where  we  dow  find  them  living.  So  for  aa 
this  inquiry  reapecta  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reaaonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  apecieai  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  phyaically  and 
morally,  pf  the  reader  can  diacover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  roUowa,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  could  not]  That 
man,  notwitbatanding  all  the  diveraitiea  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universdly  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist. 
[That  18,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  Europeaii 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lawrtnce*  to  corroborate  the  ihct  that  men  are  all  of  one  species.^  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origin  but 
from  one  pair;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  mi^t  have  been  created  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  pans  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  history  (^mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly-marked  analogies  in 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  cUmbt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
family  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  or  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  *  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  ditjcovery 
of  Columbus.'  And  again :  *  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
ently founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  If^  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fore this  prating  about  ^ itrtnu^y-marked  analogies*  &c just  copied ?]  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  animals,  |we  have  ffiven  his  best  proora  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  AmericsuJ  the  subject  is  much  more  refiractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localities.  Every 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  tne  history  of  their  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselves."  Now, 
as  **  refractory "  as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it  fathered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which 
the  auperstitious  of  every  age  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discovery  in  any  science  is  to  be  shovm,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accomplished  by  a  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  ^  he  knows  not 
whv  he  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,''  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  fix>m  Mr.  ATCSdlok^i  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
ol]gect  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  hy  Mr,  M*CuUoh;  for 
every  child  knows  that  afiair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  hook  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulffate  such  a  belief,  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  recjuired?  No  one,  Uiat  admits  an  overrulinff 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  difierent  lengths  of 
daysf  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
dares  it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  woukl  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Mr.  APCfuOoh. 

*  The  calabfmlMl  author  of  Lodunt  oa  Physiology,  Zoology,  trnd  th*  Natyral  HtMory  of 
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We  do  not  prjetetid  that  the  mibject  can  bo  punnwd  with  the  ^ettaiiilf  of 
mathematical  calcuIatioDs ;  and  so  long  as  k  is  contended  that  the  whole  ape* 
ciee  of  man  spring  fh>m  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
versy :  therefbre  it  makes  but  little  or  no  diflereace  whether  the  inhabitaDts 
are  got  into  America  bv  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
regards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  oeen  settled  by  people  from  the  primitive 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant bow,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  Kaimes,  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject*  He  verv  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  iDhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  huiguage  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  thev  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence ;  and  **  whence  we  may  coi^clude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former.*'f  We  have  confirmation  upon  oonfirma* 
tion,  that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different ;  and  for  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  English  against  them. 

EngUsh.  Kanukadak.  .S^outean^, 

Qod Nionstichtchitch Aghogoch. 

Father. Iskh Athan. 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan. 

Son Pa-atch Llaan. 

Dauffhter Souguuiff Aschkhin. 

Brother Ktchidscb Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-KhocL Angiin. 

Husband Skoch Ougiinn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Al-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tcbitchou Ougeg^iilikino. 

Young  boy Pahatch Auckuiok. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskou. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa Kam^a. 

The  face Koua-agh Soghimaginn, 

The  nose Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  observing  that  "there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  the 
Americans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
noith  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kaimes  continues,—**!  venture  still  ilirdier ;  which  i& 
to  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  fbom  any  part  of  the  old 
world."  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  with  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support  As  we  have  no  ^und  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
wo  maybe  excused  firom  examimng  its  proofs;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  Kaimes  is  in  the  same  error  aoout  tne  beardlessness  of  the  Americana  as 
tome  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  SwirUon,^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri* 

*  See  his  <'  Sketches  fjf  the  Hiitory  of  Man,"  a  work  which  he  published  b  1T74,  at  Edin- 

jigfaf  in  2  vols.  4to. 

t>ol.  ii.  71. 

t  The  Aliouteans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  ffoni  the  north-west  point  of 
Americn  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  ai« 
in  the  French  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translatioa  of  BiUing***  voyaffe  into 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

i  Doctor  John  Swinim,  the  emmenl  author  of  many  parts  of  the  Amkni  (Mo^rtal  HU* 
iorp.    He  died  in  1777.  aged  7i. 


"7^. 
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ca*  after  MallDg the  difli.  ttm  o|»fii€at  ttf  Tirioai  antlMW  wbo  have  adfocated 
io  fiivor  of  the  *'di8f>erBed  people,''  tbe  PbeBnicians,  and  other  eastern  natioiia, 
obaeryes,  **tliat,  therefore,  the  AinericaDS  in  general  were  deeoended  from 
some  people  who  kihabiled  a  cmtndry  not  so  fM  distant  fh>nfi  them  as  Egypt 
and  PhcBDieia,  om*  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit  Now,  no 
coootry  can  he  pitehed  upon  so  proper  and  conyenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
Dortb-easSem  part  of  Asia,  particulady  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Karotachatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartariaa  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  mo8t 
considerable  part  of  the  new  worlds" 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  gettmg  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  ^old  world." 
Bat  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
ia  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  thai 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabuhuj  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
fh>m  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  **  Description  of 
tbe  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America:  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt  Don  •Antonio  Dd  Bio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
reseereh  into  the  History  (^  ikt  JhmaricaPM^  by  Dr.  Paul  Fdix  Cabrera^  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Dd  Bio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera^  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
eoBcems  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conieotiu^s  concerning  the  peoplhig  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  very  little 
fiom  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  ver^  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  mhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Pheenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
citv  described  by  Captain  Dd  Bio  was  built  b^  the  first  adventurers. 

boctor  Cabrera  cam  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
tbe  Scriptiu-es,  an  innovation  upon  the  **hoIy  Catholic  religion ;"  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  **It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God'sl  works 
niiiaeulous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  bv 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.'^ 
Tbe  same  reasoning  i^ll  apply  m  this  case  as  in  a  fbrmer.  If  we  are  to  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessi^  of  investigation? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
nis  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sigtit  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in- 
quired into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  buiy  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  UU  iheru 

**  If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  LAwazNcsU  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
iMcies,  it  does  not  fottow  tfant  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  fiunily. 
We  have  no  data  for  determininff  this  point:  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  fkots,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  tne  impene* 
traUe  darkness  of  antiquity."  That  clinuile  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  oom^ 
plsxton^  he  oikn  tiie  following  in  proof.— 

*  Uoivenal  History,  xx.  16t,  163.— See  MaUme't  editioa  of  BimodP$  Lyk  Dr,  Jchmon, 

V. 27L  ed.  ia Ift  V.  Vtno,  Loadoo,  18SI.  

t  Page  901  I  Lecturei  on  Zoology,  dec.  448.  ed.  8vo.  Salam,  18B« 
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^  ^Tbe  ettabUsfaments  c^tbe  EuropeaiM  In  Asia  and  America  have  now  aub- 
nsted  about  three  centuries.  Fcw^uez  de  Oama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1496 ; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded-in  the  beginning  of  the  fbl- 
lowiug  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  poeaesaion  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towarda  the  m:td  of  the 
15th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Qdumhus^  CorteZf  and  Pixarro, 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sur  fVaUer  jRo^egA  planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia 
iu  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  baa  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries: 
and  their  descendants)  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."^ 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  Witt  ClinJton^  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  iu  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pennant 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  ^  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Pliny ^ 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  conmion  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe."  f 


CHAPTER  m. 

Jfnecdoiesj  Jfarraliws,  ^.  iUtutraiive  of  the  Manners  and  Caattmtif  AnHfakUt  and 

Tradkiont,  of  the  IndianM. 

Jfit, — An  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  WkUejokn, 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  IhnUenae  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
^  For,^  said  he,  **  when  I  have  drunken  plendfuUy  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  fireedom  and  rapidity.'' ( 

//onor.— A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  ^  You  have  once 
given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
nave  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."  § 

RecklesmesB, — ^In  Connecticut  River,  about  ^  200  miles  firom  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  tlic  floods  bury  the  northern  country.''  It  is  a  firightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  m^y  author  expresses  it,  **  no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
althou^  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  then*  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  me  firightfiil  gul£ 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quafied.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
aerved,  and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
still  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost  | 

*  Lectnret  on  Zoology,  d&c.  464, 466.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  18S8. 

t  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Weetem  Parte  of  the  State  of  N,  York,  pages  9,  ICt 
8vo.    Albany,  1818. 
I  Uaiyenal  Mosmm  for  1763.  $  Ibid.  |  Petere't  Hist.  CoonecUcoL 
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Juttice. — ^A  mifleionary  reeidmg  among  a  certain  tribe  of  lodians,  waB  one 
daj,  after  he  kad  been  preacbinjo^  to  them,  invited  bv  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  havinff  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  deparL 
tbe  chief  took  him  by  me  band  and  said,  ^  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  Tbe  miflsionary  replied, 
**She  must  be  hanged."  *<Ah!"  said  tlie  chie^  ''go,  then,  and  hang  you] 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Mafpymunihf, — ^A  hunter,  in  bis  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admission  was  reftised  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  *<  No ! 
^ou  shall  have  nothing  here !  Ott  vou gonty  uou  Indian  dog!**  It  happened, 
in  process  of  time,  that  this  same  pmnter  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  frtiguinff  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  be  was 
welcomed.  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  b^  tbe  Indkm  that  be  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  beinr  kindly 
oflered  lodrag  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refteshed  and  reposed  himself  in  tbie 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  be  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  be  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
be  looked  bim  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  be  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  bad  so 
inhumanlv  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  be  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  **  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fiunting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  '  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog ! '  "  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
''It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."  • 

Deeeption, — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  of^some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  "the  sugar  islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  lettor  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranger*,  rtnd  inot  be  fbuna 
out.  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  his  desi^  secret 
fit)m  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of'^him  if  he  did  not;  he  there- 
fbre  laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  ne  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  tbe 
lad^,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  be  said  he  had 
dehvered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offence, 
was  ]Mrdoned.  f 

Shrewdness. — ^As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  was  superin 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
ludf-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  work  and  get  some 
dotheSy  ufherewiih  to  cover  himsdf.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  why 
h  did  not  work.  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  "J 
woik  head  work^  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should." 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    The 

*  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  40. 

t  Urit^t  Voyage  to  N.  Eaglaod  ia  1709, 8vo.    London,  17S6. 
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governor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that  if  he  would  fo  and  do  it, 
he  would  give  him  a  cdiilling.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  unmediateljf 
and  killed  the  cal(  and  then  went  saunteiing  about  aa  before.  The  governor, 
on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
before  he  leA  it.  The  Indian  answered,  **JVb,  no^  Coponoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  kiOing  him.  Am  he  no  dtaiL  Copon- 
ohf^  [governor.]  The  ^vemor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
grog-shop  for  rum.  Afler  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  fovemor,  and  told 
him  he  bad  given  him  a  bad  shilling-pieoe,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  aecood  dme  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knavery,  bur,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  fbur  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
Keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  *not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
covemor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  cany  the 
ktter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egrejriously  whipped.  When  the  governor  leame4  what  had 
tsken  place,  he  felt  no  litde  chagrin  at  being  thus  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  fi>r  some  time  after  this,  but  at  lengdi,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  tne  governor  andn  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  *^  Head  work,  Coponohy  head  work  !  "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  tiiat  he  forgave  the  whole  ofienccf 

EqualUy. — An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  ''Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?"! 

Matrimornf, — ^  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  whitepeople,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  I77\),  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  '  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  '  white  man  court— court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — mav  be  two  years  before  he  marry  I  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife— but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross!  Well, 
now  suppose  cross i  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  all 
day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one — he  must  keep  him ! — ^White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always ! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  plaoe  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one— then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  ^im  smile — this  is  all  one  be  say 
yes ! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danger  he  be  cross  I  No,  no— squaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross !  throw  him  away  and  take  another ! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — ^no  husband  no  meat  S^uaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — live  happy.'  "  § 

ToUraHon, — ^In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  locked 
aroond  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  ^  the 
savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
ooe  made  answer,  that  they  nad  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
religion,  for  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  m  opink)n,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  mert 

*  A  lentence  added  in  a  venioo  of  this  anecdote  in  Cewei/s  Museum,  ri.  fOi. 
T  Urhftgf  ftt  tMjnxu  190.  \  Cwrtwt  Museum,  vi*  48*. 
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o«iiBOii,  "  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  w^." 
Here  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage ! 

Justice, — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im 
posed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  ffrew  like  wheat) 
oy  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatiy  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  ratsm^  hie  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becominif  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  gromid  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exacmess  in  the  spring.  Month  after 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  wkiter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  bat 
some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  ^ttinff  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  exfnred,  be  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence, and  demanded  pay- 
ment for  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance ; 
theo,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  *^Me  pay  you  tof^n  my  powder 
grow/*  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  nis  steps, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
reived. 

HutUing, — ^The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  came  which  served  them  ex- 
tramelv  well  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
forefathers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  several  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
fvandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they 
say,  •*  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  undemeadi.  Stephen  Hopkins  said,  k  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  fVtUiam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  k  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  inmiediately  caught  up  bv  the  legs.  It  was  (thev  continue)  a  veiy 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rofie  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
Encland  can  make,  and  as  like  oura  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
withus^*** 

PreaMng  agamai  Practice, — Joh.'t  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simorij 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  miUring  up  judgment.  It  happened  that  SimorCi  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  ^my  and  Stmottj  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  dififerently ;  t^lmy  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  ^  No,  jfour  or  fice  are 


prevailed.  When  Mr.  JUmy  asked  John  how  many 
receive,  he  said,  ^Bouble^  hecaust  $U  had  knowledge  to  ha»e  done  better ;^^  but 
Colonel  Mmyy  out  of  regard  to  John^s  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's 
panishmeiit.  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunitv,  remonstrated  very  severely 
a^|akist  hie  jud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  ^  To  whai  /mrosse  da  we  preach  a  rek- 
gum  ofjuthMj  \f  we  do  unrighteouanese  in  judgment^ 

Sam  FEdtm — ^There  are  lew,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstandinff  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  tiiou^ 
ieriMif  ID  the  rest  of  our  won,  were  we  to  eater  seriously  into  his  biography ; 
for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  b^-word  in  all 
New  EnglaDi^  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  ltar$.  It  is  on 
tceount  of  the  foUowing  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  tfoun'f  Eelaiioo. 
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Scan  HUU  was  a  notoriona  cider-drmker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
country  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
in  a  region  of  country  wl^re  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  firom 
its  scarcity,  or  from  Sam^a  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
to  have,  if  lying,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  sain  it.  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begpng,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it.  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  be  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Scan  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  mominff  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^ve  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  \vnere  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  inclme  to  do  this,  but  ofiered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  di-y, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  wbero 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend, 
You  know  of  9uch  a  ineadoio,  describing  it — Yes — You  know  a  big  ash  tree,  with 
a  big  top  by  the  little  brook — ^Yes — Well^  under  that  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doin?.  To  look 
after  Scan  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  afler  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  afler,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
fPThf,  said  Sam,  xooxdd  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  trxdh  half  the  time  ? — ^No 
— frell,  says  Scan,  you  find  him  meadow  9 — Yes — You  find  him  tree^ — ^Yes — 
What  for  then  you  find  fault  Sam  Hide,  when  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie  ? 
The  afi&ir  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  fanner. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  IKde,  which,  could  ther 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  173Q, 
at  the  great  age  of  105  vears.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
conunon  wit  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  Uie  English  faithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  tlie  20th,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  contrasted, — ^**An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  i>aid  to  them,  When  white  mcnrCs  chUd  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him. — When  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — /  make  his  grave 
alone.  lean  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  duff  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians !  *'• 

A  ludicrous  Error. — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  '^'Fhk 
Amekicaet  Gaebtteer,"  &ct  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristoi*, 
R.  I.  '^  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capitiu  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spcdn^s  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  killed  there ;  and  also  for 
Cnnm  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  11."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  "The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indtait  Gazetteer,**  J  dtc 
Thus  Philip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
PhUip  of  tne  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  rokanoket. 


*  Tudor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  294.  f  5  vols.  ISmo.  without 

t  2d  edition,  12mo,  London,  1788,  also  anonynons. 
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Origm  cr  Meamxng  of  the  A*<fme  CcmadcL — ^It  10  sud,  that  Camilla  was  diseor- 
ared  t^  theSpania^s,  before  tbe  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leuTB  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  du  EspagnoU$  ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  rneethig  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aea  nada,  which  in  their  Language  signi- 
fied, nothing  harty  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
having  hewed  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  amonff  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  undenrisuiding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessiuy  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  tbe  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  tbe  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  Histort 
OP  mYew  fVance^  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada^ 
in  which  be  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses.!  Doctor  /.  R,  Forstcr  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  JS/orth,  He  objects  to  the 
.4ca  JVada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  ooo,  but  aqm^ 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  **  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  J^ada^  that  is.  Cape  Nothing. 
**  But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary^  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  of  Jaques  Cartier,  Pans,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  bouses,  or  habitations,  L  e.  a  toxvn,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada. 
QvHer  says,  Hz  appellent  une  ViUe — CanadaJ*  Mr.  Heckewdder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster,  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  "  JVc  l^KvanK-gongh  Konwayatsk  ^azareth^ 
which  was  a  translation  of  **  in  a  citt  called  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  Nbme  Yankee, — Anburt,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word^ — "The  lower  class  of  these  Yan^ 
hu9 — apropos^  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  vou  the  etymology 
of  this  term:  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eonibce,  which  signifies 
eoward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yanku  was  bestowed  upon  the  inbabitanti 
of  N.  England  by  tbe  Virginians,  for  not  assesting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cberokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it  But  the  name 
has  beeo  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  the 
soldiery  at  BoAon  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  after  the  afliiir  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it.  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  pooan,  a 
&vorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — it  'is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  Afler  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fying to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Heekewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  Enflish^  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengets.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee. 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Thrture. — ^"Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

•  The  anthors  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather^  [MaiE^ialia,  B.  viii.  71 ;] 
HarrU,  [Yoyages,  n.  340 }]  MoU,  [Geog.  li.  194  j]  /.  Long,  [Voyages  andTravels,  2  :i  Box- 

m,  (Maiylaod,  36 ;]  MouHon,  [N.  York,  i.  131  j]  MartSt,  [Louiiiana,  i.  7.] 

JowUfn  and  Jeffrys  seem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  dsrivations. 

be  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  5]  says,  Canada  was  **  so  called  (h)ro  Monsieur  CaneJ' 
^^  latter  [Hist.  America,  I]  says,  "CanacUtf  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
tkt  Country f  from  eon,  nuNitn,  and  ada^  the  country/' 

1  Qoelqnes-anea  d^veot  ce  nom  dU  mot  Iroquois  Kannataf  qui  se  prononce  Canada,  et  sig- 
■ifie  on  amas  de  catmnnes.    Hist.  Noun.  Francej  i.  9. 

X  TrmelM  thrmigh  tke  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  1776,  &e.  vol.  ii.  46, 47.  Anbury 
Wat  a  oflieer  ia  Qeneral  Burgoyn^M  Bnny,  and  was  amouf  tbe  captiyes  surreodered  at 
Swatoga. 

f  Tluf  <krivlii«  it  alsMfl  ai  kMScfoot  aa  that  givea  by  Mrrn^  in  his  Knieketboskar. 
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went  a  great  deal  \titbout  Miowinff  any  concern ;  bis  countenance  and  b^M- 
▼ior  were  as  if  he  suflfered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  bis  perseeutora  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  be  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desvous  of  showing  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  ^1  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  needed 
his  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  he  had  ftUen  into  their  hands,  and  fin^ 
feited  the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  wbra 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  acainst  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exqnisitely  than 
all  their  despicable^  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  he  wooM  do  so, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  nim,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-rairels  out  of  the  me.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  bis  request  was  granted.  Then 
suddenlv  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishmg  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  diveu  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
piunuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  country." 

wfn  unparaUeUd  Case  of  Suffering, — ^The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  bavins  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
be  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
eircle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leiuped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afhod  of  dying,  nor  shouid  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  thoueh  he 
WIS  a  very  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  c^Aivor,  he  with  his  niendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains.^* 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions, — ^The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  Jiogers,  ^  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpria- 
ing.  A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
sa^,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  ofiiipring  could  not 
fiul  of  being  cowards."  f 

A  Mnihem  Cuslom, — ^When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui*- 
maux,  by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themsdvea 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  tlieir  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  | 

Another  Pocahontas. — ^While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  tihe 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

*  The  two  preceding  relatiou  are  from  Lan^s  Voyage*  mnd  TVaveU,  72  and  73,  a  book  of 
miall  prHemiona,  but  o«e  of  the  best  on  Indian  history.  Its  wMhor  lived  among  the  ladiana 
of  the  North- West,  ai  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  years. 

\  ComdM  desomU<f  N.  Ameriem,U%.  ^^jwwif  <ffOt  JTaHibm  OaaaajDB. 
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nMB ;  bat  in  lealitj  be  mmnt  to  murder  bim  fbr  tbe  arliolet  be  bad  aboot  bb». 
Thie  hftppeoed  to  come  to  the  kaowledjEe  of  a  Cfoumook  womao,  and  aba 
determined  at  once  to  aare  hia  life :  thererore,  when  the  white  man  waa  about 
to  ralnni  to  hia  companioni^  tbe  Indian  waa  going  to  acoompan  j  ban,  and  kiU 
him  in  the  war.  Aa  they  were  about  to  aet  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
BMn  by  tbe  clothea,  to  prevent  hia  going  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
rtinding  her  intention,  pulled  awiqr  iram  her ;  but  ae  a  kat  reaort,  ahe  ran  out 
and  ahrieked,  which  raiaed  the  men  in  erery  direction;  and  the  Indian 
became  aiarined  fbr  hia  own  aafety,  and  made  hia  eaeape  before  tbe  white 
man  imew  be  bad  been  in  danger. 

Sdr-command  in  Time  o/*  Danger, — ^There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  Tamolsees,  who,  in^  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  bis  couDtryinen« 
went  with  Colonel  Danid  and  Colonel  Moort  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. Hia  name  was  Arratommakaw,  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  aa  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alanned,  supposing  the  Spanianls  were  upon  them.  Aratommakaw^ 
having  arrived  at  the  boate,  waa  reposing  Imnself  upon  his  oars,  and  waa  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  beiojB^  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    *'But  he  replied,  <No— thouoh  tour  oov£aNO& 

LEATES  Ton,  I  WILL  HOT  STIE  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEIf  ALL  MT  MEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

.Mi^ireMee.— ^^rdbtAoM  waa  a  aachem  of  Maryland,  whose  reaidehce  waa 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  waa  aettled  by  the  Engliah  in  1633-4. 
llie  phce  of  hia  reaidence  waa  nameid,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  Aa  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  Engliah  under  Governor  Cakftrt  with  |?reet 
attention.  It  ahould  be  noted,  that  ,4rekihau  waa  not  head  aachem  of  the 
Potomacka,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
Uke  the  brad  men  of  Virginia,  waa  called  taerotootKe.  From  this  place  the 
eoloniflta  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pmnace,  to  treat  widi  him. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  hia 
countiy,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
^  I  will  not  hid  you  go^  neitker  will  I  bid  you  ttay,  but  you  may  use  your  own 
dacrelionJ*  * 


«r  JVbliimf  qf  the  Learning  of  the  WhiUi. — ^At  tbe  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  u  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  five  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
replied  to  this  oflTer  as  follows : — ^  We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young 
BMn,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  ezpenaive  to  you.  We  are  coovince^ 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  things;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideaa 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  youoff  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
language  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
couiiaellors ;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by  your  kind  ofl&r,  though  we  decline  accepting  it:  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  them."  f 

Sueeeti  of  a  Misnonartf, — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indiana  complain  that  tn^  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  waa  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pn^ 

•  OidmixoH,  (HUt  Marylaad.]  f  Franklin**  Em^yt. 
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priety  upoD  matters  of  converaatioD  are  so  nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper, 
m  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  effect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  uiis  they  have  a  proper  advantage ; 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  verv  aifierently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  m  so  doing,  they  should  be 
tKought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence.  We  oftener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  FYcmkUn, 
it  shall  be  told  in  his  own  way. 

"  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — ^When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  *  What  you  have  told  us,*  said  he,  ^is  aU  very  good.  B  is  indeed 
bad  to  eat  apples.  R  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  eider.  We  are  much  obliged 
by  your  Hmness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us  those  things^  which  you  have  hSxrd 
from  your  mothers.* 

^^  When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  hb  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  <  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  ^My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  hax^e  noi 
done  you  justice  in  your  education;  they  have  not  well  instructed  you  in  the  rules 
of  common  civUity.  You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  pracnse  those  ruleSy 
believe  all  your  stories :  whf  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ovrsf* " 

Ouriosiiy. — "When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  mdeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  *  We  have,*  say 
they,  *  as  much  curiosity  cu  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  vje  wish  jfor 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you;  but  frr  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  bemnd 
oushes  where  you  are  to  pass^  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company.* " 

Rules  of  Conversation. — ^"The  business  of  the  women  is  to  takp  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,]  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.    They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back ; 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact.    He  that 
would  speak  rises.    The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.    When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that^  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rise  again,  and  deliver  it.    To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent    How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
^f  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  tlie 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  ncvor 
suffered  to  finish  it !  ** — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.    The  modest  and  unassuming  oflen  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  healing  at  all.    Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  story  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by  th^ 
Indians,  Black^Hatok  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  pare  78.  It  is  the  same  oAcn  told,  ^nd 
alhided  to  by  Fronldin,  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caused 
com  to  mw  where  ber  right  band  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobcieeo 
where  she  was  aeated. 
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dimo  by  a  DOith-wetter,  beatiog  down  the  ahmU  cnft  in  her  ooune,  eome 
upon  US  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  ?oices  a 
litUe,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  tbeir  part. 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped,  ereiy  young  person  woose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it 

hifti  Con/idmce, — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  countrymen*, 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  infbrmation.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  bis  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  alone  in  bis  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,  **  He  once  told 
u$  aUe? 

Comic, — An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
deatii.  The'u*  verdict  was,  ^  Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drtmken  for  rum." 

Jl  ierious  ^ueHion, — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  ff^ashington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet.  The  chief  at  once  tsaw  the  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  "  fVhy  does  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  too  ?" • 

Self-edeem. — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  "  Me  thank  km  Great  Sptrit  we  no  nearer  brothers.^ 

A  Preaehtr  taken  at  his  Word, — ^A  certain  clern^man  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  "  Vow  and  pau  unto  the  Lord  thy  votos.^  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finisheo,  and  said  to 
him,  "•  Now  me  vow  me  go  home  with  ^ou,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having 
no  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  ^  You  must  go  then."  When  be  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  acaio,  saying,  ^  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  saio,  ^  Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficientlv  taxed,  re- 
plied, ''It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  moruiug."  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
u  the  morning  sans  eirimanie, 

A  ease  o^  sigmd  Barbarity. — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prauie  des  Chiens.  "  The  British  soon  afber  took  him  prisoner,  and 
stid  they  would  shoot  him  next  day  I  His  family  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  be^ed  perinis^aou  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day !  They  permitted  him  to  ffo, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise,  lie  visited  his  famUy, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  ^^xr  preaehtrs ! — whilst  ours  are 
governed  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  jiorted  fix>m  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurrieo  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  down  !! " — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
DO  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatei'cr  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  bv  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  adi'ocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  it 
to  be  prevented  hy  crime :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
eept  whore  the  safety  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 

•  EUioi'j  Works,  178. 
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Mmamtng  wmck  m  a  shmi  Time. — ^  A  yomig  widow,  whose  buribead  bad 
been  dead  about  eigbt  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  marri^  to  a  young  warrior :  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
niere  much  in  a  short  time ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  liair,  drank  qiirits,  and 
beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  haYiag  grieved  sof- 
ficientl}'."  • 

Hoto  to  evade  a  hard  Question, — ^  When  Mr.  Gist  went  over  the  Alleganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company,  <  an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beaver,^  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indiansr  land  lay ;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  Oist  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king."! 

CredvdUy  its  own  Punishment — ^The  traveller  Wansey^  accordinff  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chie^  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  ^shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in.**  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  bis  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Fiamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
ano^er  called  DoubU-head,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especwlly  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  ahed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  ff^ansey  Grom  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  Indignation. — ^Hatuat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  thev  C4)n€[uered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  fnar  kilx>red  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  fakh,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bUss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  <*  Then  I  uml  not  go  to  a  place  where  1  m/ay  meet 
wiih  one  of  that  accursed  race.* 

Harmless  Deception, — ^In  a  tinie  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  JenkSf  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do ;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  infornoation,  he  would 
give  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  **  Well,  Mr. 
Gubenor,  strance  Indian  come  mv  house  last  night! "  ^  Ah,"  says  the  ffovem- 
or,  **  and  what  did  he  say  ?  "  ^He  no  speak,**  replied  the  Indian.  *^  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?**  added  the  governor.  ^  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  "That  certainly 
looks  susnicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  Indian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  **'  Mr.  Gube- 
nor, my  squaw  have  child  last  night; "and  thus  the  governors  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
bom  pappoose. 

Mammoth  Bones. — ^The  followmff  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  wiU  always  be  read  with  interest  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Ag  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

*  Account  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Isaac  Holmes ^  36. 

t  Probably  the  same  we  have  noticed  in  Book  V.  at  King  Beaner. 

\  Sparks's  Wasbiagton,  ii,  15. 
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mAj  maps  of  the  eommy  of  the  Ohio^  we  see  BMrimd,  ^  EfephantB*  bonoB  Mid 
to  Iw  (band  here.*  Tfaev  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supposed  to  have  bees 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  thev  are  pretty  geoerBlly  uow  believed  to  hare 
belonged  to  a  species  of  anima]  long  since  extinct  Thev  have  been  fonnd 
in  yanous  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  createst  abundance  about  the  salt 
Keks  or  sprincs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  nerer  been  an  entire 
flkeleton  found,  dthough  the  one  in  PtM»  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  Httie  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  camir- 
orous,  and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  tlie  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  bad  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  ''The  chief  speaker,'*  continues  our  author,  Mr.  hfffxmm^ 
*  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,'*  began  and  repeated  as 
Mows : — **  hi  ancient  times,  a  herd  of  these  tremewhus  aniwuds  eosw  to  ike 
Big-hone  Licks,  and  began  an  wmerscu  destruction  or  the  be4sr,  deer,  elks,  h^e^ 
kes,  and  other  animals,  which  had  heen  created  for  the  %ise  of  ihe  Indians :  ths 
great  man  abwe,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  kk 
ttghtning,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  hims^  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
en  a  root  qftohich  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  sHU  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
Ms  hoUs  among  them  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  hig  bull,  who, 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  thnJU,  shook  them  off  as  (hey  fell ;  hd  missing  one 
at  lensrUty  it  wounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  €mu>,  over  the  Wabash,  the  BHnois,  and,  finaujf,  aver  the  great  lakes,  where  he 
is  living  at  this  dmV 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

^arraUve  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston, — ^The  rela- 
tion of  this  amur  forms  the  XXV.  article  m  the  Decennhiro  Luctuosum  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  ail  we  have  retuA  fit>m  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Feemina  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  come  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Msasachusetts ;  and,  as  their  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenlv  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
party  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dtmstan,  f  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  {  Mr.  Duston  was 
aC  work,  at  some  distance  fh>m  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alaimed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  Uiere  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed.to  the  distraction  of  her 
a|onized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Ihiston  had  only  time  to 
direct  his  children's  flight,  f seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  tne  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
distressed  ftther  mounted  his  horse,  and  roue  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
&eed  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  ck)se1y  pursued  him ;  each  fired 

•  Mr.  Jfyriek's  Hist.  HaTwkill,  86.  f  Hutehitwm. 

t  Eicbt  bouMs  were  deitroycd  at  tkit  tine,  f7  penooi  kHIed,  aad  13  carried  away  capUve. 
h  Mr.  A  L,  JfyrioPi  History  of  HaYerlaU,  are  tke  naoMt  of  the  slain,  ite, 
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upon  the  other,  and  it  is  ahnost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  Uttle  retreatiDg 
party  were  hurt  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  froni  lear  of  raising  tiie 
neighboring  Enffiish  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  this 
part  of  the  famuy  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  DugUmy  as  nurse,  Mr8.^Jtlctry  Ae^,*  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  business 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  Du^ofiy  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  J\^eff  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also. 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  lefl  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  ^and  then,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  ^kept  up  witli  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing."  f 

After  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  Duaton^  Mrs.  A*e^,  and  a  boy  named  Samwl  Leonardson^  \  who 
had  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  Id  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  fkmily,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
seven  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  cei-emony  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  they  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indiana  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  virretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  |)resently  see,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Duston^ 
had  resolved,  upjon  tlie  first  opportunity  that  oftered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  an 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
Ae^  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it. 
To  tlie  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Duaion  instructed  the  boy,  who,  fVom  bis 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly- 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  trulv  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escap^ 
that  they  designed  to  kill,  this  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounaed, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  thev  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mrs.  Duaton  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard^ 
son  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  oft*  a  scalp. 

*  She  was  a  daughter  of  Geor^re  Corliss f  and  married  WUHam  Neff,  who  went  after  the 
army,  and  died  at  Pemmaquid,  Feb.  1688.    Myriekf  Hist.  Havl.  87. 
t  Their  coarse  was  probabljr  very  indirect,  to  elud^  pursuit.  %  Hiat  HaverUH,  69 
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AH  was  over  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisaons  and  arnas  the  Indian  cainp  afibrded, 
tbey  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affair,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indiana,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  the  ^neral  court  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
•upon  them.  Colonel  MehoUonj  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tioii,  sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  DusUm^  the  owners  of  which, 
says  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Myrick^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

JVarrative  of  the  Destruction  of  Schenectady,* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet^  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  HinckUy yof  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  afBur.  They  are  as  follow : — ^**  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  to>vn  So  miles  above  Albany  f  which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnurged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  Twas  upon  the  Eighth  of  Fehruaryy 
[1689-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
nie  enem^.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardiv  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  Talmage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  Bxdts  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  com{)any  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
nave  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  tlie  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place."  f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  Non^ 
vHU  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  u|K>n  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greamess  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  TatoerakeL,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in"  France,  the  great  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Tronienae 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conouest 
of  New  York,  be  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  thenL 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Tknoerakety  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
defflgn.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  luUed  the  English  into  a  fatal  security,  and  3iey  let  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 

*  This  was  the  German  name  of  b  pine  barrtHf  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  over  which  is  now  a  rail-road. 

t  French  ships,  with  land  forces  and  munitions,  hod,  but  a  short  time  before,  hovered  upoo 
ihe  coast 
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ftilly  and  ably  represented ;  and  the  resalt  was,  the  existing  breach  was  sec  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  cotmcil  was  begun  2S  January,  1690^ 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  <^ned  by  Sedektmaghiiej*  a  great 
Oneida  chieC 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenee* 
tady.  Chief  Justice  SmUk  f  wrote  his  account  of  that  affiiir  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  Sehuyierj  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
ISFebruary,  1689:— - 

After  two-and-twenty  davs*  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, - 
February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  CaughnewajB|a 
Mohawkis,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany;  but  theur 
march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  oftensive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  settlement  The  Indians,  however,  saved  Uiem  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  theur  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related.  The  bloodv  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night ;  and,  that  eyery 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  or  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thouffht  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  me  season  was  a  sufficient  security ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  eveiy  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slunibers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.|  ''No  tongue,''  said  Colonel 
Schuyler^  ^  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  End&nU  women, 
in  their  expiring  a^nies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixt}r-tbree  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  tne  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost  With 
these  i)oor  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  in 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  with  them,  amons  which'  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domesdc  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
JSUxander  GUru  IT  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  suffered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  lie  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself.  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
down,  and  had  the  great  satisfiiction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him. ) 

*  BadageenaghiU  in  Pownal  on  the  Colonies,  I.  S98.  f  Hist.  N.  York. 

X  See  K>ok  V.  f  Spafford,  |  Cotden,  115. 

II  Cluarleooix  calls  him  The  Bieur  Coudrt. 
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The  great  Mobawk  otiUe  was  alxwt  17  nilea  from  Schenemadj,  and  they 
did  DOt  hear  of  the  maaeacre  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  of 
tnvelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  knmediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  tney  Ml  upon 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  otlier  damage.  Sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  ])eople,  and 
anJEoate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
k  preserved : — 

^  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  tlie  French  have  done  can  be  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  thehr  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  0\)ondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  ueaoe  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  bis  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  experience.  He  did  the  same 
formerly  at  Cadaracqui,*  and  in  the  Senecas*  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
be  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  bouse  at  both  ends ; 
ibrmerly  in  he  Senecas'  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  meseeogers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  beguu  by  Tawferahet,  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  Charlevoix*  account  of  this  aftair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  in  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  tbeir  readers^ 

Governor  FVotUenac,  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M,dtla  Durmdayt^  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  aad  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  aftairs  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  by  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  nnen,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  conmaand  of  MM,  d^JHUAwU  de  Mantety  and 
k  Maine  de  SL  Alene^  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  dt  Rapenkigny, 
^IberoHUj  de  BoNaspos,  dk  la  BaossE,  and  ns  MosTiem,  requested  permis- 
sion to  serve  as  vobmteers. 

This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  ftromier  they  would  carry  tbeir  arms,  though  some  part  <^  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  DronUnoc  had  left  that  to  the  two  eommandera. 
After  they  had  marched  Ave  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Alhany  would  be  the  snMUest  place  tfaev  ought  to 
undertake ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  beii^  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  **  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  ^ontiiuxed  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady: 
here  Mcadd  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  bannoiu* 
Qualy  for  the  ibnner  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
fiillowing  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
eften  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  Uieir  kneei^  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 

•SaeBookV. 
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At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning)  the  beffinning  of  February,  they  arrived  within 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  uey  halted,  and  the  Grtat  ,^gnier,  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  them.  He  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  the  perfidious  Enfflisl^ 
who  were  the  authors  of  them ;  and  in  the  chise  added,  that  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause 
so  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  neceesarjr  information  for  approaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Giguiere,  was  detached  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  thep  rejoined 
his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer ; 
but  on  the  aiTival  of  the  scout  under  Giguitre,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
Sie  French  and  Indians.  Manttt  and  St,  Helene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  lyibervUle  and  R^i)eTdigni  passed  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  sate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  Mantel  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  of  sny  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  Enfflish  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  Montigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat ;  but 
SL  Hdene  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  tlie  wounds 
ofMoTitigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  ^ven  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  mtended  for  his  own  prisoner ;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Ccfvdrt :  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished ;  no  booty  but  that  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared ; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escapeo  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  ^  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  tney  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  lon^  among  the  ruins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — MorUigniy  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry— the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  thej  bad  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them* 
sdvee — retarded  much  then*  retreat  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
bad  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arrived  at  Montreal,  upon  the  97  March  following.*  Their  want  of  proviaions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken  ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miss  Joau  McCrea, — ^This  young  lady  **  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCrea^  minister  of  Lamiogton,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  A  Her  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miks  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McJVeiL  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  placing  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  tlie  road  towards  Sandy 
Hill.  They  soon  met  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  tliese  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  st]*uck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  given  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  McJ\/tU  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
niety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
wg  her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates,  m  his  letter  to  Gen.  Bureoyne 
of  2  September,  says,  *  she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husbaad.' 

**  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fute,  sent  his  family  tne  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  biu-ied  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Fan  Feehten,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  JcneSy  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
James  McCreOy  lived  nt  Saratoga,  in  1823.'' f 

Under  the  name  of  Jjucindoy  Jfiarlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows : — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  whal  fame  gfreat  Albion  draws 
From  these  auxiliart  in  her  bari>Vous  cause,** 
Lncmda^s  lale.    The  lale,  ye  nations,  liear } 
Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear/' 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucindoy  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Hearity,  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  point    But 

"  He  hurries  to  his  tent )— oh,  rage !  despair ! 

No  i^impse,  no  tidings,  of  the  irantic  (air ; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coarsing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fktigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst, 

Forth  from  bis  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  oe  tmrst. 

Vaults  o'er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame. 

And  611s  the  welkin  with  Lucinda*8  name." 
"  The  foir  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn, 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  oflkious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose, 

To  gleaa  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid        historian,  hold !  '*^- 
"She  starts— with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  paned, 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist ; 

Her  kerchief  torn  oetrays  the  globes  of  snow, 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


■«# 
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With  eaJcuIatiar  pwite  aad  denon  gnn 

7%ey  seize  ber  oands,  and,  ihroesh  tier  (nee  divkM, 

Drive  the  descending  axe !«— the  uriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear  j  be  thither  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  jield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  fiekl 

The  yellinii^  fiends,  who  there  disputing  stood 

Her  gt>ry  scal^,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lileless  clay, 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadfiil  daj." 

In  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
McCrta  is  detailed  almost  literdly. 

*<  Extraordinary  vngUmce  of  female  herotsniy  extracted  from  a  letter  written  hy 
CoL  James  Perry  to  (he  Rev,  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  J>/el8on  Co,^  Ky,,  20  ^pruy 
1788.*^ — ^On  the  first  of  April  inst.,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MerrU,  ^vhich  was  discovered  by  tlie  barking  of  a  dog, 
MerrU  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  ciiused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  broken  leff 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  ^1  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  Thev  broke  one  part  of  uie  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  eroaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  ne  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others^  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  m 
like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  ejmectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end  j  but  the  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it.  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowinebut 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
affiur  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  afler,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  *  What  news  ?  ^  said, '  Plaguy  nad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  affair  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbunK  them  into  a  hole,  aAer  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

Wbi^h  or  White  Indians. 

^  ATarratwe  of  Capt  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cawdru  of  South  Carolina, 
taken  from  his  own  motdhf  by  I.  C,  Esq.,  Marcn,  1782. 

''I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  bailMirity ;  but  it 
yns  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
▼illa^  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  ine  priaoiier» 
by  giving  them  a  hone  as  a  raziflom.  After  remaiaiDff  tw«  yean  ia  bondajge, 
a  Spaniard  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  tent  frooi  Meiieo  xm  diiMveries* 
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He  made  appliettioD  to  the  ohiefii  of  the  Indiaiii  for  hiriiig  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Davoff  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  de[)arture  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  neai'  lied  River,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  c^ime  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  Thev  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  tliat  he  understood  their  language,  it  heiog  very  little  differ- 
ent (mm  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  information, 
and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  informed 
buD,  in  a  language  that  I  bad  no  knowledge  o(  and  which  bad  no  affinity  with 
that  of  any  other  Lidian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers  of  this 
oadon  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and  that, 
on  the  Spaniards  takinff  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  tben 
ahode ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of 

rirchment  wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters 
did  not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  lettera  of 
any  language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was. 
They  were  a  bold,  liardy,  intrepid  people,  veiy  warlike,  and  their  women 
were  beautiful,  compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  SluarCs  narrative  as  relates  to  tbo 
White  Indians.  The  reminder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  excur 
nona,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  interior  or  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger^  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
bis  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shful  notk^e  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Beatty^s  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows : — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  BtaU^  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  MUler^  where  he  "  met  with  one  Bemamm  Sidton, 
who  bad  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  Gved  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Missiasippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  consideraltle  distance 
fi^m  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  thein^  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsn  Bible,  which  they  carefully 
kept  wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some 
of  those  Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with 
one  Leuns^  a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleans.** 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hicka,  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  enibassy  at  an  Indian  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  <<as  be  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand 
them"  himself  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Peepy,  Mr.  Beathfs  interpreter,  said 
be  once  saw  some  Indiana,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
talked  Welsh.  He  was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  be  bad  been  acquainted 
whh  Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  above  Mr.  BetOty  adds :  "  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  years 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  fit>m  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
toere,  went  firom  thence  to  S.  Carolina ;  but  after  some  time,  fbr  some  reasont 
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ho  resolved  to  rDtura  to  Virginia,  and  accordinsly  set  ont  by  knd,  acootn* 
paoied  with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  through  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  hi" 
dial)  warriors,  going  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  kxNced  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  t>elonjpng  to  that  province,  and  took  them  aO  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Wel^  language. 
One  or  more  or  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  bear  him  pray  in  their 
own  language.  Upon  this  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  under- 
stand them,  got  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  countrv,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
wbich  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  wbich  tbey  could'not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  reeard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  propoeetf  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  thorn  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  afler  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  bis  desi^. 

It  is  very  natural  to  mquire  how  these  Indians,  tliough  descended  firom  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  viras  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  he  here  noted  that  Mr.  BeaUy  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  itogviv,  in  his  *'(>)ncise  Account  of  North  America,*^  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi;  probably  nerer  havinjg  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  faiterior. 
'*Tbis  firuitful  country,"  he  says,  **  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  In- 
dians, called  by  the  others,  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complex- 
ion ;  they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  now- 
ever,  Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  m 
very  numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians, 
who  have  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  white  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  easterly  branch,  f of  Muddy  River  P]  and  kill  or  captivate  them 
in  great  numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  fbr 
slaves.  These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ; 
they  raise  com,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  flesh ;  they 
keep  great  numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dextrous  in  hunting ;  they  have  lit- 
tle or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with.^ 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr.  Jb^ 
FQson,  we  find  as  follows : — ^After  noticinff  the  voyage  of  Madoc^  who  with 
his  ten  ships  with  emij^rauts  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds: — **  This  account 
has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of 
them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be  a  fable^ 
or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  tlie  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhabiting  at  a 
great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resembling  the 
other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  worship;  and  at  lenffth  this  b  universally  believed  there  to  be  a  fact. 
Capt.  Mraham  Chaplain^  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  may  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revolution] 
being  with  his  company  in  ^rrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came  there^ 
and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  conversed 
with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of  the 
situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Htnry  Ker^  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &C.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.     He  sa^  Dr.  iSKUey 
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M  ttU  Imih  Vital  tt  NhsUmImi^  dMt  «  Mmber  tgf  imfettaw  hid  iWWfti 
kiBi,clMlb«V8  wuA^troBgMittftHtjrbetweMiiie  IndiMilwifliiageaBd  maiijr 
«Qnlt  of  die  W«Ml  Mb.  JEier  foMod  aotbiBg  aaimig  ny  vf  tU  Iii4mb8  to 
McMe  m  W«Ui  origiB  imtM  he  amr«d  asMBg  the  M«Moe4«ii&  Hera  h* 
ftwd  meiHr  ^uetoOM  whkh  woie  Wekb,  or  oommoa  te  tbet  yeoyle,  mm)  h# 
«Mt;  •!  did  iwt  iiiidenitend  the  Weteh  Uiifiiage,  or  I  etiould  he?e  iMen  en- 
«yed  to  htLVt  direwtt  aioce  liftbt  upon  eo  iatereetiDf^  a  euhjiocti''  ee  ihey  had 
"printed  heoke  enwag  cheat  Wfeioh  were  preeer v6d  with  met  oMei  they  heviBg 
AMMlitioa  Ihet  they  were  hrought  there  hy  their  tforeMterek"  Upoa  thiei  ift 
aeother  pkMA  he  eheervee,  ^Tbe  beeke  a|»peefed  very  oi\ end  were  evident* 
I7  primed  «t  a  time  when  thei«  hid  been  f ery  little  knpfDTeawiit  «ede  in  the 
eHliDc  of  ^rpeik  I  ohtmed  a  few  lee?ee  from  9ne  of  the  chiefiii  sufficient  to 
have  mrowB  light  00  the  aubject;  but  in  i^y  eubeequent  diapulea  wkh  the 
ftidiiMw,  I  loat  uen,  and  ell  «iv  e&deevoiB  to  oblaio  wnoret  were  ioeifeotuel*'* 

Hew  «r  al  what  time  theee  kidiaiia  obtained  *^  printed  bookai''  Mr»  J3n-  doea 
notilvo  «a  hie  opinon ;  althoiurii  he  aaya  mtnh  more  about  tbemk 

There  are  a  gmt  Mifttber  or  echera  who  have  noticed  tbeae  Indiaaa  j  but 
dier  an  ataminadmi  of  ihem  aU|  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  i4>ove  atoeh 
«f  inforooalloB  coneenunf  them^  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pmQr 
wMf  BtAA,  Chat  the  exialeooe  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  legione  of  ^ 
MisBMirt  doea  ttot  reat  on  so  good  authority  as  that  whieh  hm  beeBaddneed 
Is  raiahlinh  the  «zisieiioe  St  the  aea-aerpeot  Should  a^y  onei,  however^ 
ehseee  10  ireotipate  the  eobjoot  Anther,  he  will  find  pretty  amole  i^renoea 
Is  aatliom  in  whieh  the  eul^ioec  has  been  noticed^  in  a  aoie  to  the  liii  of  Bbi^ 
dskawando^  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  whkh,  he  may  ooaiult  the 
snfksrhiee  ef  Muihm,  aa  pointed  out  in  his  Histoiy  of  New  Yodb 


GHAPTEK  IV, 

AaimMAa  Arn^oiTiss — Fno  Indian  Aniwuitim^Cf  Mowmi§  mU  ikekr 

JkmmaU  rf  thot9  in  Ctnemnrntir—ln  tJU  mUwd  ttmnUrjf — W9rh§  $ufmmuL  te  AaM 
hten  hmli  far  drfenem  or  fort^fieatiant — Some  ut  Pioui^-Htv  HamUom — Mifford 
^Deei4M^3ix  milee  Mve  Lebmnonr^On  Paint  Creekr-^t  MaritUor-Jk  drd^ 
tWe — T%«t>  agt  unttrUnn — Works  on  Liddng  Riter—JlneimU  exeavatiom  or  WidU 
near  Jfrnoafk^^VatiouM  tHket  %oork$. 


To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  onl^  those  which  are  in  reality  suck 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  t^ey  consist  m  nothing  like  monuments^  says 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  **  for,**  he  observes,  ^  I  would  not  honor  with  that  namci  arrow- 
poiDts,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  ha)f-«hapen  images.-  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scalo,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  Uie  dmining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  woukl  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  Tliese  are  of  different 
ttzes,  some  of  tbem  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stonesi  Tl«t 
they  Were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
iknilar  occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fiillen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
iatermetiL  29ome  ascribe  ttiem  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  tne  I|ir 
dians,  of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  theur  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  tOMTUi^  cotgectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
opinion  wan  supported  by  the  qOality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  fouodi 
(those  constructed  of  earth  being  aenerally  in  the  softest  and  most  fortite 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sidesi)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  he  handed  down 
tntn  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  6rst  person 
who  died  was  pkced  efecL  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
bhn;  and  that  when  anotnet'  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  Arst|  thi| 
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■eeoQd  redibed  ag^iinst  Mm,  and  the  coyer  of  «aith  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  tfaeee  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wiehed  to  aatisty  myeelf  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  just  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  sitiated  on  tne  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fbrk,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroida}  form  of  about 
40  ieet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though 
now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultiva- 
tion about  a  dozen  years.  Before  thtB  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  niches 
diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width, 
from  whence  the  earth  bad  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed.** 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
together;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact;  **Bome  vertical, 
some  oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass.** 
These  bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls, 
jaw-bones,  and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearly  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  foU  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  timew  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  harrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  bjr  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
eeased  friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
'^  But,**  Mr.  Jeffenon  observes,  **  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
madc^  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party 
passing,  about  90  Tears  ago,  throuffh  the  part  of  £e  country  whertf  this  barrow 
IS,  went  through  the  woods  durect^  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry, 
and  having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed 
to  be  those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left 
about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pav  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey.** 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  foimd,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than 
tomahawks,  spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jefferson 
found  in  the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thiiig,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
which  Dr.  Danxd  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.    He  has 

E'ven  a  most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no 
M  a  philosopher  than  ahtiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient 
and  modem,  or  ancient  and  more  ancient  ^  Amonff  the  latter,**  he  says,  **  there 
is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  die  existence,  in  former  ages, 
of  a  building  comi>oeed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fhigment  of  a  column , 
no  bricks ;  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered.** 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vesti^s  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  lu  heiffht ;  but  at  this  time  it 
was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  fVaynt^  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.    It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  mounds^ 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  fh>m  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackenridgt  supposes  there  may  be 
3000;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probabiliw,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  thev  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons ;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned : — Uie 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  work% 
have  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  d«)8cribed. 
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uDd  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Another  great  ttesliuetiQn  of 
tbem  has  been  effected  by  the  chaBgmg  of  the  oourse  of  rivers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  osee  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed:  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortifications 
10  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences)  oihersy  nearly 
nmilar  in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
•pinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  borrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fi>rtification& 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  1^  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  witn  the  dead,  and  those  vvfaich  do  not  contain  them. 
From  wl^t  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  suck 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  mat- 
ter ooncerninff  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been 
created  to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drake  found  in  those  he  examined : — 1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-cirstal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
•8  though  made  for  tne  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  bano.  3w  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5^  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore^ 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranaceo).  This  article  is  very  common  in  mounds* 
and  seems 'to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
stnicted  them  \  but  we  know  not  that  modern  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it.  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  anoong  the  ancient  Mexicana  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet-copper,  with 
perforationa  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beacw,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
ibeus,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buocinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
ID  serve  for  doimestic  utensil&  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
feoerallv  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13l  EartneD  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as  that 
employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  om-  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  bat  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modem  pot- 
teiy.  Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
Akoaier  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
m  an  ancieiit  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  together 
at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which  rises 
about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  dtameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  Bbads  form  the  legs  of  the  vessel 
on  which  it  stands  when  upright.  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  firom  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  brood,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  alr^^  mentioned  in  general 
termsi,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Pi<|ua,  on  the  western  mde  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  mclosing  a  space  of  about  100  leet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
te  side  most  remote  firom  the  river.  "  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortifioatkHi  extremely  difficult  The  wall  vrat  carried  geneimlly  along 
4* 
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tb«breifirWUieM&in  one  place  deacendn^  •  shmt  dlrttBM  mi  if  !•  iocliidi^ 
a  spring.  The  nMoioiiB  hvaimtme  of  which  it  waa  built,  must  htte  beaft  traaw* 
poried  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  twa  miliea  qpipoaito  ^haae  %f«rii8| 
ooea Bot  at  preaent  nS&rd  odo  of  lOpoimds  weight  They  eaJuhit  m> navbi 
af  the  hammer,  or  asy  other  tooL  The  wall  was  laid  up  without  umrttur^  and 
it  BOW  io  rulna 

*<  Lower  down  the  sane  river,  Bear  the  moyyi  of  Hob^  Greek,  on  tha  ylaiii>, 
there  are  remaiae  of  great  extent  The  principal  well  or  baak,  which  10  m 
earth,  incloees  about  160  acres,  and  ia  in  some  part*  aearif  ISi  leet  high» 
Also  below  HamikoB,  theve  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hi^l,  out;  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  veiy  difficult  approach.  Thia  inclosea  ahouik  W  aoroa. 
Adjacent  to  this  woik  is  a  mouad  35  leet  in  diameter  at  ita  baaa^and  abouA 
eeren  feet  peipendicuhir  akitude. 

^On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confliienoa  of  the  Giaat  Miana 
and  Ohio^  there  are  ezteaaive  and  eomptioafied  traces,  which,  in  ^  afiiiiiett 
of  military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  ranainaof  vaiy  stiXMif 
Mbnslve  works.* 

In  the  viciaity  of  Milford,  oft  the  little  Miami,  aro  fbitifioatiaBfl^  the  kurceal 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  bill  above  the  oooflueoce  of  tboEast  Foik 
wkh  the  Miaani  <<  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  Hivav^  di)«ve  RoMAd 
Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  esxeat  On  the  Eaat  Folk,  al 
its  head  waters,  other  renoains  have  been  discovered,  of  vrfaieh  the  prineBpal 
bears  a  s&rikifig  reaembkioee  to  those  above  naeaiioned ;  but  viriitbiis  it  dimra 
firom  any  whicli  have  yet  been  examined  m  thia  quarter^  ia  havkig  Bina 
parallel  banka  or  long  parapeia  united  at  oae  ead,  exhibiting  very  exaray  tba 
ngare  of  a  gridiron.* 

"  Fuither  up  the  Littlo  Miami,  at  Deei^eld,  aie  other  interastiag  remakMh; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
eouBtry,  are  situated  six  miles  fi^om  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd'a 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Bliami.  On  theaumBiit  ofaridge  at  lead  9W 
ftet  abov«  the  vidley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  ^pan^ 
comiected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  Buich  narrowed  by"  a  ravine,.  TbtO 
wall,  which  Is  entirely  of  earth,  is  ffenevally  «ght  or  ten  feet  high )  but  is  €mm 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  ovot  level  groond  fer  a  short  diatiame,  il  riaaa  la 
18.  Its  sittiatk>n  is  aceurataly  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  aod  aa  tbeva 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  nwines  ob  the  nofth,^  the  acmtlk- 
east,  and  south,  it  k  a  positioB  of  great  strength.  The  angtoa  in  thia  wall, 
both  relreatkig  and  salient,  are  Bumerotts^  aad  generally  aeuta^  The  opoBJagB 
or  gatewavs  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  dkrtaneee^  mi4. 
are  sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  anothar.  They  ajve  nat 
cqpponte  to,  or  connected  with  any  existiag  artificial  ohiaota  or  topcmuhiaal 
peculiarities,  aad  present,  therefore,  a  pmdox  of  some  diffictil^c^  Tbeae 
works  inclose  almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  firom  CiifeeiniiatI  to 
Chillicothe  passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Faint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  ate  also  very  extensive  aa  woU  qb 
woBderfiil  worka  ^The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ia  leagth.  It  vras  wcaed 
entirely  of  undressed  fireestone,  brought  cbi^y  firom  the  streaaM  1950  fee( 
below,  and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  bow,  like  idl 
the  walls  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  m  the  western  country, 
HI  a  state  of  ruina  It  exhibits  the  appearaoce  of  baviag  bean  shakeo  down 
by  an  earthanake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  maa- 
ner  as  to  inaicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  aeveral  phuses 
there  are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  iaside,  lie  piles  of  stone.** 

Dr.  Harrisj  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remnkii  at  MariBlia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  *^The  largest  s^vaiub 
FOBT,**  he  observes,  **  by  some  called  ihe>  town,  oontaina  40  acspes^  eaoomf^MnBd 
by  a  wall  of  earth  ^m  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  flx>m  S5  ta36  u  bnadth  at  iktb 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances^  resembliBg  1^  gale- 
ways.  The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  paniculariy  thai  on  the 
side  i>ext  the  Muskingum.  From  this  oudet  is  a  covaaT  wat,  ioraaad  ef  «wo 
penpal  waUs  of  earth.  981  feet  distant  ftooa  each  athoi^BiaaMiriBffima 
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trs  to  ocDtre^  The  wall?  at  the  raoet  elevated  part  on  the  iBside  are  21  feet  in 
heigbt,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  bas^  but  on  the  outside  average  only  of  five 
feet  hiffh.  This  ibrms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gnduu  descent  to  the  low  ^ounds^  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
structiooi  reached  the  margin  of  tlie  river.  Its  walis  commence  at  60  feet 
firom  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
towards  tke  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
comer,  is  an  obloitg,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high ;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  topv  eoually  regular,  and  about  six  feet  ui  width.  Near  the  south  wall  la 
another  elevated  sc^uare,  150  feet  by  120^  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south « 
east  comer  is  the  thu'd  elevated  sauare^  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall.  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  sunLAR  FQET,  coutaioing  20  acres,  with  a  ffateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
sde  and  at  each  comer.  These  openings  are  deluded  with  circular  nM)und8.'' 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
in  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  "  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts.**  We  shall,  therefbre,  only  notice 
tbe  iBOflt  prooiinent. 

Of  first  inaportance  are  doubdess  the  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificeiit  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square^  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  bavins  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  Circleville  ut>m  that  circumstance.  According  to  MlT.  w^fuMxfer,  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
nally 1138^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  d07i  feet  upon  a  aide ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly  j  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  huih. 
''The  kmer  wall  was  of  elay^  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fort  where  waa  a  low  placcj  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial*  consisting  of  oebbles  worn  smooth  in  vrnXer 
and  aand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least"  At  the 
time  Air.  MoaUr  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,]  the  outside  of  the  waits  was 
but  aboiU  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walk  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  high.  This  fbrt 
had  eieht  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de* 
fendeoby  a  mound  four  or  &sq  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner;  equidistant  and  parallel.  The  circular  fort  had  but  one 
cateway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
Uie  sqaare.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
■eoiicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half^  and  nearly  facing  the  paa* 
sace  way  into  the  square  mrt  Just  without  the  square  fbrt,  upon  the  nordi 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway  rises  a  large  ouHind.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  anotlier.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial  Aa  the  walls  of  the  square  fbrt  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  witii  tbe  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
tbey  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them ;  their  variation  not 
being  DK>re  than  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can 
**i*n^M^  nothing  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction. 
''What  eurpriaed  me,"  says  my  authority,  ''on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the 
eiact  mazkoer  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that 
after  every  effort^  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their 
measur^uenty  we  found  that  it  was  impossible.'* 
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As  It  is  DOt  my  design  to  waste  time  in  conjectures  upon  the  authors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  con« 
structed,  I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  irom  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  sevend  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same 
kind;  and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the 
veiy  works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Licking,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much 
so  as  any  in  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circlevillc,  the  same  singular  fact  is  ob- 
sfirvable,  respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  sev- 
eral, but  the  round  ones  only  oue,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  "There  are,**  says  Mr.  MtvcAery  **at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep.**  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  beinff  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  cx>njecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Ferry, 
and  southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing 
about  40  acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  bv  straight  lines. 
In  or  near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises,  like  a  sugar-loaf^ 
ih>u]  12  to  15  feet  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls 
are  of  earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  five  these  the  name  of 
forts,  although  Mr.  ^water  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  construct- 
ed for  defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the 
most  extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  rade,  directlv  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is 
entirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some 
European  articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ; 
but  few  persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  ethers  of  the 
same  kind  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  thev  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  "  Inscribed  Rock,''  as  it  is  called,  a^  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  aqd  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whtm- 
ncal  conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  4f  the  inscription,  mig^t 
amuse,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give 
account  of  them. 
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A  8too6v  <moe  thou|fat  to  eontsio  SMue  roarvellocM  insciifitiafii.  was  deposit- 
ed  a  few  yean  aince  m  the  Aotiquarian  HaU  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
whh  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
(fuartz  upon  one  of  its  suriaoes.  Tftie  stone  Was  singular  m  no  respect  beyond 
what  Diay  be  found  in  half  the  ftnners'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
kid. 

Id  a  cave  on  the  hank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabasli,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer',*  Cave,  are  figures  engmiren  upon 
stone,  which  luiTe  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  by 
one  Wilson,  who  lived  in  it  with  his  fiunil^.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  hunself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  an  v  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
whirh  was  offered  for  his  appreheiision.  Never  having  had  any  drawing  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  eannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opmion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
these  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  sanie  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  In- 
djau  manitoa  of  the  present  da^,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhcdanu 

At  Harmony,  on  tne  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containkig 
them  from  St  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  tm- 
aecnstomed  to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conolu- 
noo ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  Hes  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  tmprtsiionSy  bat  a 
fonaation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover 
tbeinselvai,  and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  raees  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  |>erhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  hitimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in 
commentaries;  unless  wbeie  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leav- 
Jof  the  subject  more  obscure  tlian  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  etiough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
ostore  of  thia  we  are  upon,  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write 
volumes  about  Shem,  Ham,  end  Japliet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts, 
is  a  most  ludicrous,  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  had  said,  it  ia  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  S|)eaking  increase  in  importance  aa  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  afaould  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar-* 
rived  within  40^^  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40^  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps.  For  what  purpose 
eould  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  them- 
selves €tom  wild  beasts,  or  fixmi  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  compari- 
son between  the  antiquities  of  the  north,  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  inm  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  fivm  the 
mme  works ;  with  this  differenoe,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificaiiee ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  lefl  are  proportionate 
to  their  abtU^  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
nuns  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
hoac,  called  Cbolula,  or  Chlolula,  whicn  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  peipen- 
dieukff  height^  whose  base  occupiea  a  square,  the  aide  of  which  DMe8are6i450 
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feet  Upon  tbii  tlie  Mexieans  had  an  immense  wooden  tein]rie  wIimi  CoHez 
overrun  their  empire.  A  dty  now  bears  the  name  of  Cbolttla,  in  Puebk, 
60  milea  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Beck's  Gasntteer  of  HUbom, 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis^  a  roound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  90  (bet  in  height.  Moimt  Jofiet^  so  nanied  from 
the  Sieur  Joliet,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1678,  is 
a  most  disringuisbeil  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yards  west  of  the 
River  des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Sd^ookr^fi  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides  are 
80  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beaiitifii]  plain,  from 
which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  sunroundinff  coimtry.  It  seems 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stuids.  Lake 
Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile  in 
length. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  difler 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  ehanges.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neigbborboo«l  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  tlie  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tnbes  of  tne  west  This  is  similar  to  thait  dug  up^  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  '^ancient  potteiy,**  Mr.  Sckoolcrqft  oliserves,  <*  It  ia  conmion, 
in  digging  at  these  sak  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pot- 
tery, and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  eaivienware,  at  great  depths  bdow  the 
surface.  One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  veriod,  prsserved 
by  a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinteired  at  a  depCn  of  80  feet,  and 
was  o^  a  cajNM»ty  to  contain  eight  or  ten  ^llons.*' 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  m  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wotklerful  things  in  mious  places ;  but  cm  exam* 
mation  it  is  generally  foimd  that  they  fidl  far  sh<irt  of  what  we  are  led  to  eix- 
peot  firom  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  rvins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utennls  feund  at  great  depths 
bek>w  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de 
posited  there  for  ^ree,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  MeMurtnt  relates,  m  bis 
*^  Sketches  of  Louisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  feund  beneath  the  roots  of 
a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  bad  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  tbere^  became 
^  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  positkm  in  which  it 
was  foimd." 

Upon  some  other  matters  abont  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  same 
author  says,  <*That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fiict  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to 
the  coAliniy  notwithsbmding.''  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  rs* 
mains  himself,  but  was  well  fissured  of  their  existence  by  a  gen^man  of  m* 
doubted  veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  dis- 
covered the  ruins,  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  stir* 
feee  of  the  ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in 
tqpon  tbem,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hosty  retreat 

«  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St.  Francis,*^  opoit 
the  Missismppi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Smagt^  of  Louis- 
ville. He  found  its  walls  still  standing  in  some  places,  and  ''part  of  the  walks 
of  a  cUaddy  buUt  of  Mcks^  cemented  by  nmrtar."  Upon  some  of  these  rymm 
were  trees  growing  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks, 
says  Dr.  McMuririe,  were  at  Louisville  when  be  vrrote  his  Sketches;  and 
they  were  ^  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  strawy  of 
reffular  fi^imres,  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Pnett^  in  his  "  American  Anti<|uitiee,"  mentions  the  rutes  of  two  cities 
whhin  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis;  but  ftom  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  these  rains  are  esmpssed  nC 
Aner  pointins  ont  the  site  of  them,  he  oontiBQes,  ''Here  is  situatsd  one  of 
dMSS  pyiasBiis,  which  is  150  rods  m  ciroun^brMice  at  its  bsss^  smI  100  Ihot 
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be  tiif  thiog^  like  th«  works  of  w^b^  nt  tli#  pkiMf  ke  points  out,  diSnem  from 
vbat  m  coauaon  in  tke  Wfft,  it  is  verjr  sinf  lUwr  thtti  ibey  skoiikl  not  kave  at- 
tracted the  nocico  of  somo  one  of  the  mnay  thousands  of  people  who  have 
ior  50  years  passed  by  thwsu  Hn  JBiw>lumr%dffe  speaks  of  the  aatianities  at 
this  i>lace,  but  does  na  s»^  auy  thing  abmit  oitjes.  He  obsenrcs^  <^The  most 
remarkable  appearaDC««  are  two  groups  af  monods  or  pyramids,  the  ooe 
about  10  miles  above  Cahokiai  the  other  osarW  the  same  disbance  below  it, 
wiuob,  in  all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sisia^  The  western  side  also  coataius  a 
censideiable  number. 

*^  A  mw9  minute  descriuion  of  those  about  Cabokia,  whtoh  I  visited  ia  the 
M  of  1811,^  wlU  give  a  tolerablo  itlsa  of  them  alL  1  oropsed  the  Mississippi 
SI  Sc  Louisa  and  aAer  passing  through  tht  wood  which  boideis  the  river, 
about  half  a  mile  iu  wknh,  entered  a«  eicteaslve  open  plain.  In  15  minutes, 
I  found  m^aeif  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  ouroular  8ha|»e, 
and  St  a  distance  resembling  enormous  hajrslaeks  scattered  through  a  mendow. 
One  of  the  largest  which  1  aacsoded  wa$  abo«it  200  paces  in  circumference  at 
the  bottom,  the  form  uearlv  atpiare,  tlioiwh  it  had  evidently  undergone  eoli- 
iidefable  alteration  from  tae  washing  of  the  ralas^  The  lop  was  level,  with 
aa  area  sufficisnt  to  contain  several  hundred  Ofien.'' 

When  Mr.  B€triram  tiaveUed  into  South  Carolim,  Georgia  and  Fk>rida,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1776^  he  saw  maay  interesting  antiquitiesL  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe^  on  the  Tennessee  Kiver»  whiob  then  costained  about 
100  bouses^  he  moliced  that  ^  The  council  or  towa-heuse  was  a  ksge  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people:  it  ataiMia ••  the  lQ|k  ofas 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earthy  of  about  20  leet  perpeadaeulart  and  tho  re> 
tuoda  on  tho  top  of  it  being  about  30  jeet  more^  gives  the  whole  fthrio  an  ele- 
vnion  of  (]^ut  60  feet  fironi  the  common  surfhoo  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr 
Bvtnm  continues^  **  it  may  be  proper  to  obssrvo;  that  this  mount,  on  which 
the  rocuada  stands,  is  of  a  much  aaoienter  dale  thiMA  the  buiUing,  and  perhaps 
ivaa  raised  for  another  purpose^  The  Cherokees  tbomeelves  are  as  iimorant 
at  we  are*  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were 
nuaed;  they  have  various  stories  oooeerning  them»  the  best  of  which  amount 
to  DO  more  than  mero  eoojeoturst  and  leave  us  entirely  ki  the  dark;  but  they 
have  a  unaditioii  common  with  the  other  ootifiiia  of  Indians,  that  they  fomid 
them  in  much  the  sanie  condition  as*  they  nom  appear^  when  their  foreihtlierB 
arrived  firoun  the  west  and  possessed  themselves  or  the  oouatry,  after  vanqnish- 
ing  the  nataooa  of  red  man  who  then  iahabked  it,  who  themselves  ibuad  these 
Biounta  when  they  took  passessioA  of  the  eountrf^  the  IbroMC  fSBssssew  do- 
Ihrenng  the  aame  story  coaceming  theok" 

Hence  it  is  to  be  obaerved  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
aune  as  those  in  the  north*  hut  Indian  traditions  concendng  them  are  the 
aame  also. 

At  Qttasfe,  an  important  town  of  tho  Oherokoea^  the  ssmo  traveler  aaw  a 
most  singular  eohunn.  It  stood  adiaeent  to  the  town»  in  the  eentre  of  an  oh- 
Vmg  8quai<a,  and  was  about  40  foot  high,  ocmI  oa^  fh)tt  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  its  base,  axid  tapered  padualfar  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
remarkable  about  this  polar  is  tnat»  ootwith^aoding  It  is  ftrmed  of  a  eingle 
ati^L  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  while  traders  could  give  no  account  mr 
what  purpoao  it  was  erected^  and  t»  the  ia^uiries  whKh  Mr.  JBorfrosi  saade 
of  the  Indiaiis  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  givoA  aa  when  questioned 
ibeut  tho  naounds;  via.  that  their  ancestors  Ihund  it  there,  and  the  people  th«t 
thoae  anoostors  dispossessed  know  nothM^r  ^^  ^  ^^^in*  This  is  not  singukv 
vhon  re^ronce  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  whan  the  ssme  account  is 
^en  concerning  perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  leait,  ofasiiiyrion  is  sees 
Milking  in  the  back  ground.  As  an<Mher  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed 
that  no  trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  vras  made,  {pitu  paiuibrui)  were 
to  be  found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

hi  die  sreat  council-houses  at  Ottsssa  ware  siiserved,  upon  the  pfllars  and 
waJh^  various  paintin^B  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hiero^yphics  of  his- 
torical legenda,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  afiairs.  ^They  are,"  observes 
Mr.  BortroM}  ^  extremely  pictiuiesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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titudea,  some  hidicrocB  enougli,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal, as  those  of  a  duck,  turtcey,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  buck,  &c  and  again  those 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  ill  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well-proportioned.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  (\roni  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square,  are  ingeni- 
ously formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards; 
the  Ottasses  being  of  the  Snake  tribe.** 

In  the  fourth  book  of  this  work  mention  hos  been  made  of  the  great  hifb- 
ways  in  Florida,  Mr.  Bartmm  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  upon  the  St  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  tnose  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
autiijuities  of  the  country  he  visited.  **  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  as  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  discover  the  least  signs  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world ;  yet  evidentiv  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  fUtile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  miild  theories  after  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add 
nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write 
forever  about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time 
which  has  been  spent  in  this  manner,  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pur- 
suit, some  useful  object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
one  object,  nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  con- 
founding the  understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  ledto  make 
these  observations  to  put  tne  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of^  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
vears  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
now  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paramph,  I  ofl^  what  Mr.  Bradtemidge  says 
upon  this  matter.  ^'That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  <<at  present, 
on  this  continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Bdrfon  has  taken  great  pains  to  as- 
certain the  languages  spoken  bv  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Welsh  finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known:  we  have  had  inter- 
course with  them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1796,  a  youns 
Welshman  of  the  name  of  Eomu  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with 
Makey,  and  remained  two  vears  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient 
and  modem  Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river 
and  New  Spain,  but  found  no  Wetehmen."  This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclu- 
sive enough. 

Mr.  Pwky  in  his  *<  Gazetteer  of  Ulinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  roost  certainly  have  made  use  of  it  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it  Afier  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  niinoie^  he  pro- 
ceeds: ^Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon 
western  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  reHpects 
qualified  to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  to- 
gether, and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  fbrti- 
ncations,  horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  the  **  olden  time,** 
will  find  very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors 
af  the  present  race  of  Indians." 
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Thb  fint  vuyagefg  to  a  coimtfy  were  amdooi  to  oonfirm  the  tnith  of  their 
MoooBfeiu  and  tberefiim  took  mm  their  newhr-dbeotered  lands  whatever 
■nmad  beat  Miited  to  that  object.  The  lahahitantt  of  America  canied  off 
bj  Europeacfl  wetn  aot^  paihape,  in  ao j  intlaBee,  taken  awar  by  yoya^eia 
BKiely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  fiom  toem  the  value 
of  the  country  fiom  wheaoo  they  took  thcin*  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
tm^,  Uiere  were  nMny,  doubtm,  who  went  through  overpersuasioni  uid 
ignoranee  bodi  of  the  distance  and  ussge  tfae^  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
ttiDfen;  nHiieb  was  not  alwiQfa  as  k  should  have  beeni  and  hence  sudi  as 
iwre  ai  i»ed,  if  they  ever  reCUfised  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
hft  revenged  on  any  strangefs  of  the  same  c<^ori  that  ohaiiced  to  come  among 
thaoL 

In  the  first  Toyage  of  CMwnkit  to  Amarica,  he  took  aking  with  him,  on  his 
Rflufii  to  Spain,  a  fOMsidernble  mnnber  of  Indians!  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  aeveral  dM  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
fmetnie  Twhez  Mumh,  a  caaptain  under  Oofmaftus,  kidnapped  ibur  natives, 
whom  be  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  Ihr  alaves;  but  Cdmmbu$  tock  them  from 
Mm,  and  luatomd  Ihem  to  Aeg  frianda.  In  this fiist  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  worid,  die  blood  of  several  Indians  v?a8  shed  by  Uie  hostile  arms  of 
Ihe  SpanlanlB.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VIL  by  SdHUtim%  CtM^  in 
ISOQ;  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  Whst  were  their  names,  or 
wfast  became  of  dism^  we  are  not  informed ;  but  fitmi  the  notice  of  historians, 
Wi  learn  lhat»  vriien  founds  '^they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts^  and 
ited  on  m tr  fleafa ;  bat  amr  two  yeaia,  [rertdenoe  in  EngkuuLl  were  seen  in 
the  klog^  cooit  dodied  Iflce  RngMimen,  and  could  not  be  diseemed  from 

*  My  present  eoDcena  not  heing  with  the  InditM  of  Sooth  America,  I  beg  leave  to  tefer  the 
nader  to  a  Rule  work  lately  puUiihtd,  entitled  Tax  Old  InviAti  Cbrokici.i,  in  which  all 
the  prooiBcnt  laeto  eoaeenuflg  tha  aoodtiet  of  the  Bpaniardt  towards  tbem  wOt  be  found 
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Eoglishmen."*  These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  Engiandf  They 
were  brought  to  the  English  court  ''in  their  country  habit,"  and  ''qx>ke  a 
language  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country,  t 

The  French  discovered  the  River  St  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  ci^ptain 
of  the  ship  who  made  the  discoveiy,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which 
were  the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how 
many  they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage. 
The  name  of  this  captain  was  Jliomas  AuberLi 

John  Verazzinij  in  the  sgrviceof  Fiance,  in  ldS4,  sailed  along  the  American 
coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  pl&ce,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  <*  20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
biK  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  h^  grass,  with  a 
voung  woman  about  18  years  of  ace.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  berides,  two  litde  Boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  thiat  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  ofiTered  her  somethinff  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refiised  it  This  girl,  who  was  tiQl  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  takmg  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  vicuent 
outciy,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them."! 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyace.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Veraxxim  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  oy  the 
Indians. 

Few  of  the  earlv  voyagers  were  better  than  demi  savaines,  for  they  "would 
retaliate  upon  the  Indians  as  thopgh  they  had  been  on  equaffboting  with  tfaemu 
in  respect  to  their  own  ideas  of  justice.  When  Capt  Hudson  discovered  and 
■ailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  was 
committed  on  the  Indians  b^  some  of  his  men.  To  set  that  aflair  in  a  clear 
fight  before  the  reader,  we  will  give  the  following  passages  fix>m  the  journal  of 
nohtrt  Judy  one  of  the  voyage. 

1609,  Sept  6.  Our  master  sent  John  Coltnan  with  four  men  to  sound  the 
river,  four  leaflues  distant,  v^iich  they  did,  but  in  their  return  to  the  ship,  die^ 
were  set  upon  oy  Indians  in  two  canoes,  to  the  number of96;  in  which  afllair 
Jd^  Colman  vras  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  into  his  throat,  and  two  others  weie 
wounded.  The  next  di^  Colman  was  buried  <»i  a  point  of  land  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  name. 

What  ofi^ce,  if  any,  was  given  to  the  Indians  to  provoke  this  attack  from 
them,  can  never  be  discovered ;  but  fiom  the  course  of  proceedings  of  HudmnCt 
men,  there  can  be  bat  little  doubt  of  ofifence  of  some  kind  on  their  part. 

Sept  8.  The  people  came  on  board  us,  and  brought  tobacco  and  Tiw1mm> 
wheat,  to  exchange  ibr  knives  and  beads,  and  offered  us  no  violence.  So  we, 
fitting  up  our  boat,  did  mark  them,  to  see  if  th^  would  make  any  shomr  of  die 
death  or  our  man,  but  they  did  not 

Sept  9.  In  the  morning  two  great  canoes  came  on  board  fiiU  of  meii ;  one 
widi  bows  and  arrows^  and  the  other  in  show  of  buying  knives  to  betray  ua; 
but  we  perceived  their  intention.  We  took  two  of  thun,  to  have  kepi  them, 
and  put  red  coats  on  them,  and  would  not  sufi^  the  others  to  come  near  us, 
and  soon  after  the  canoes  leave  them.  Immediately  two  other  nadvea  came 
on  board  us;  one  we  took,  and  let  the  other  go,  but  he  soon  esoiqped  by  jump- 
ing overboard. 

*  Raphi'i  Hi$L  EngUmd,  i.  685.  ed.  fel. 

t  This  is  upon  tbe  authority  of  Berkdy,  Instead  of  BngUmdf  however,  be  says  Euromf,  ; 
but,  by  saying  the  nr,  which  Cobtminu  bad  before  taken  from  St.  Salvador,  Bnade  <Mr 
escape,  he  shows  bis  superficial  knowledge  of  those  afiyrs.    Hear  Htrrttn  >^ 

"  En  tmtu  de  cela,  WuU  u,  after  Cotumhut  had  replied  to  the  ^Ki^«  ktUr  ahout  m  rrcjuuf 
voyage,'\  U  [ColmnlmM]  partU  pour  oiler  h  Borcelone  omee  tept  Mtene,  pane  ftse  Um  OMirm 
otUierU  morte  en  chemm,  U  JU  porter  aueqtu  buf  aee  perroqueU  verdi,  et  do  roujreo^  ot 
d^oiUres  choees  dignea  d^ admiration  qtd  ti^auoient  iamai*  est^  veufe  en  Eepagne.**  HSc  dM 
Indes  Occident  L  102.  Ed.  1660. 3  tom^  4to.  See  also  Harrii,Vmfagea^  ii.  15.  ed.  170^ 
t  V.  foL :  Robertwn,  America,  i.  94.  ed.  1778, 4io. 

i  Bericely's  Naval  Hi$L  Bnt,  268.  ed.  170$  JoA,  and  nfonM^Voyaget,  iL  191. 

J  Forster,  432.  |  Ibid.  434^  485.         '^ 
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Sopt  11.  The  Bhip  had  dow  anchored  at  considerable  distance  up  the 
river.  The  people  of  the  country  canie  on  board,  making  show  of  ]ove,  and 
ga?e  us  tobacco  and  Indian  wheaL 

Sept.  12.  This  morning  there  came  eight-aud-twenty  canoes  full  of  men, 
women  and  children  to  betray  us ;  but  we  saw  their  intent,  and  suffered  none 
of  them  to  come  on  board.  They  have  great  tobacco  pipes  of  yellow 
conper,  and  pots  of  earth  to  dress  their  meat  in. 

That  the  Indiaits  came  "  to  betray  them,"  with  their  women  and  children, 
w^  a  mistaken  notion  of  our  voyagers,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  these  people.  It  is,  and  always  has  been  their  universal 
custom  to  send  away  or  leave  at  home  their  families  when  they  go  out  upon 
an  expedition. 

Sept.  15.  Hudson  sails  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  *<  passing  by  high 
mountains,"  probably  tlie  high  lands  of  West  Point  This  morning  the  two 
captive  savages  got  out  of  a  port  of  the  ship  and  made  their  escape. 

Sept.  18.  The  master's  mate  went  on  shore  with  an  old  Indian,  a  sachem 
of  the  country,  who  took  him  to  his  house  and  treated  him  kindly. 

Oct  1.  The  ship,  having  fallen  down  the  river  "seven  miles  below  the 
mountains,"  comes  to  anchor.  One  man  in  a  canoe  kept  hanging  under  the 
Stan  of  the  diip,  and  would  not  be  driven  off.  He  soon  contrived  to  climb 
op  by  ^e  rudder,  and  got  iuto  the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open, 
nom  which  he  stole  a  pillow,  two  shirts,  and  two  bandoleers.  The  mate  shot 
him  in  the  breast  and  killed  him.  Many  others  were  in  canoes  about  the  ship, 
who  immediately  fled,  and  some  jumped  overboard.  .A  boat  manned  from 
the  ship  pursued  them,  and  coming  up  ynih  one  in  the  water,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  endeavored  to  overset  it ;  at  which  one  in  the  boat 
cm  off  his  hands  with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned. 

Oct.  2.  They  fall  down  seven  leagues  farther,  and  anchor  again.  Then,  savs 
Juetf  came  one  of  the  savages  that  swam  awav  from  us  at  our  going  up  the 
river,  with  many  others,  thinking  to  betray  us,  but  we  suffered  none  of  them 
to  enter  our  ship.  Whereupon  two  canoes,  full  of  men  vnth  their  bows  and 
vrowSf  flhot  at  us  after  our  stem ;  in  recompense  whereof  we  discharged  six 
muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them.  Then  above  an  hundred  of  them 
came  to  a  point  of  land  to  shoot  at  us.  There  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,  and 
killed  two  of  them;  whereupon  the  rest  fled  into  the  woods.  Yet  they 
manned  off  another  canoe  witn  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I 
flhot  at  it  also  a  falcon,  and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our 
men,  with  their  mulcts,  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them. 

Thus  are  recorded  the  Indian  events  of  HudaofrCa  voyage  in  the  River 
Maaanorhata^  (as  he  learned  its  name,)  in  1609. 

Iknacanoy  a  chief  upon  tlie  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535^  by  the 
voyager  James  CarHery  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
hJB  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cartiery  "  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force," 
earned  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithstandmg,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  JlgonOj  the  successor  of 
IkmacanOj  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by 
strnie  plausible  account  of  the  absence  o€Donacon€U 

TasquaniuTny  or  Tisquantumy  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  160S,  by  Capt  George  Waymoviky  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  laiown  afterwards 
to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  ^Squanto  or 
^Squcmtum,  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Manidmj 
SkethtarroeSy  Dehamda  and  Assaeumet. 

AHhougfa  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  l$rought  oyer  at  this  time, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was,  becausei,  so  fiur  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no 
other  natives,  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  Ferdmando  Gorges  says,  fVoofmoulhf  **  falling  short  of  his  course,  [in 
seeking  the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America, 
called  Femmo^uid^  trom  whence  be  brought  five  of  the  natives.**  <<  And  it  so 
pleased  our  great  God  that"  ffajfmouOt,  on  his  return  to  England,  <*came  into 

''Foreter,  440-442. 
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the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  commanded."  Three*  of  whoee 
nativec),  namely,  Sfanidoy  SktUwarroes  and  TasqtMntum^  ^I  seized  upon. 
They  were  all  of  one  nation,  but  of  several  parts,  and  several  families.  This 
accident  must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot 
and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enou|^  by  them 
about  the  country  fit>m  whence  they  came  to  establi^  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
Sir  Ftrdinando  adds,  **  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I 
observed  in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and 
in  all  their  carriages,  manifest  ^ows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness 
of  our  common  people.  And  the  longer  I  conversed  with  them,  the  better 
hope  they  ^ve  me  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our 
uses;  ee^iecially  when  I  found  what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islandls,  and  safe 
harbors,  those  parts  abounded  with,  being  the  fecial  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the 
only  want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coasL  And 
having  kept  them  full  three  vears,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what 
great  rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them, 
what  power  they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c. 

Thus  having  sained  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  Sir  Dtrdknando  got  ready 
''a  ship  fumishea  with  men  and  all  necessaries "  for  a  voyase  to  America,  and 
sent  as  her  captain  Mr.  Henry  Challoung,]  with  whom  he  abo  sent  two  of  his 
Indians.  The  names  of  these  were  JisHicumd  and  Manidcu  CkaUmiy  having 
been  taken  nek  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyaee,  altered  his  course,  and  UmI 
some  time  in  the  West  Indies.  After  being  able  to  proceed  northward,  he 
departed  from  Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and 
carried  into  Spain,  **  where  their  ship  and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves 
nuide  prisoners,  the  voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost."  One, 
however,  Aaaacumet,  was  afterwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.  This  voyage 
of  Chalcms  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  |  had  agreed  to  send  a  vesBel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalonst  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his 
being  taken  was  known  in  England.    For  sir  Ferdinando  Chrges  sajrs,  ^  It 

i»1ea^  the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt. 
Martin]  Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt.  ChaUoungef' 
''but  not  hearing  by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a 
perfect  discovery  of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  ''brings  with  him  the  most 
exact  discovery  of  diat  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  best  able  to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present,  ^timej 
which,  with  his  relation  of  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the 
lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all  that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwiihstanding  our 
first  disaster)  vve  set  up  our  resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effecj." 

Dehamda  and  Skettwarroea  were  with  Prin^  in  this  voyage,  and  wpre,  -widi- 
out  doubt,  his  most  eficient  aids  in  surve^in^  the  coast  It  appears  from 
GcrgeSy  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had 
considered  him  his  property,||  and  Skettwarroti  by  himsel£  They  returned 
agam  to  England  with  PrtTt. 

*  It  seems,  from  this  part  of  bis  narrative,  that  he  bad  but  three  of  them,  bat,  from  subsequent 
passares.  it  appears  be  bad  them  all.    See  also  America  painted  to  the  Life. 

t  Chalion$f  by  some.     Qorget  has  him,  sometimes,  Cfudoums,  ChaUm^  &c. 

\  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  assocbtes,  in  1608.  See 
Trinc^e  Worihiee  of  Devon,  672,  673.  FvUtr,  in  his  Worthiee  of  England,  ii.  2B*,  says, 
"  Travelers  owed  tlieir  safely  to  this  judge's  severi^  maa^r  years  after  his  death,  ^which 
happened  Anno  Domini  16*  *,''  thinkinc,  no  doobt,  be  bad  much  enligbtenad  bis  reader  by 
definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popham  died  some  time  within  a  hundred  yean.  Tbe  severity 
referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  Kin^  James  not  to  pardon  so  man^  robbers  and 
thieves,  which,  be  said,  tended  to  render  tbe  judges  contemptible,  and  **  which  naaude  bhn 
more  sparing  afterward.'' 

i  Gorges f  one  of  tbe  man  springs  of  these  transactions^  who  wrote  the  accomt  -we  eive, 
es  no  mention  of  any  other  captain  accompanying  him :  yet  Dr.  Holmes's  anthonties, 
JamaUf  i.  1S5,  led  him  to  record  iTiomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  this  voyage.  And  a 
writer  of  162t  says.  Hanam.  or,  as  he  calls  him.  Haman,  went  commander,  and  I^rjmm. 
master.    See  2  CoL  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  iz.  3.    This  agrees  with  the  accotnt  ef  Oet^ee  tiba 


rouncer. 

7&h 


had  probablf  been  giren  to  him  by  Sir  FuMmtds, 
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The  next  yMr,  1607,  tfawe  two  jMldwea  piloted  the  fim  New  Eodand  cokmy 
10  the  moiUh  of  Sagadahock  River,  sioce  the  Kennebeek.  They  left  FiHgland 
90  May,  and  did  not  amve  here  until  8  August  following.  ^  As  soon  aa  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the 
^vinona,  he  despatched  awa^  Captain  GUbert^  with  Skitwarres  hia  guide, 
for  the  thorough  diacoveiy  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by 
wiiom  he  was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment, 
tad  kind  respects,  &r  finom  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as. they  suddenly 
became  fimuliar  friends,  especially  by  the  means  oi  Dekamda  and  SkiiuBarrers}^ 
'^  So  as  the  president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  Sassmow,  ^^iKremet^  and  others 
the  principal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,)  to  go  to  the  Basliabas, 
wbo  it  seems  was  their  king."  Thev  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse 
weather,  from  that  journey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally 
broken,  ^  much  to  the  |rief  of  those  Sagamores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The 
Boahebas,  notwithstanduig,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit 
him,  and  to  beat  a  tiude  with  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  con^ired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  Englaud.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  coatain- 
ii^  most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
dMth  of  Lord  Popkam,  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  be^finning  was 
aoroicious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president, 
hroke  down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a 
ihif  with  supplies  hfid  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country, 
which  they  did  in  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  SluUwarroeM 
there  is  no  mention,  but  they  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their 
fiieDdB^  unless  the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extract,  be  construed  to 
laean  difiTerently.t 

ToTetum  to  TSsquaahtm.  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  coCemporary  writers  in  renpect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  tbem  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name— one  carried 
•way  by  fTaymouM,  and  the  other  by  Hunt.  From  a  pritkal  examiimtion  of 
die  acoountSy  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away 
bv  Wmvm0Uthy  as  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  givep 
lbove4  It  ifl  impossible  that  Sir  Ferdinando  should  hfi.Ye  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  fix>m  Waymoxdh,  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  HmU  are  not  given,  or  but  ievf  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnapped  until 
lUDe  years  ailer  WaymontiCs  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  SquaxdwoKy 
having  returned  home  firom  the  service  of  Gorges,  went  again  to  England 
with  some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  Muni,  But  we  are  incljned  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error 
of  inadvertence. 

Patuxet,  afterward  called  Plimouthf  was  tho  place  of  residence  of  Squantum, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which 
we  shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Masaasoit ;  where,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  take  up  agam  the  life  of  Squaniumj  whose  history  is  so  intimately 
eoonected  with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edioard  Hafiow§  was  sent  "  to  discover  an  He 
mpposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  ^  falling  with  Monagixan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  the  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon  IsIsumI]  they  detained 
wse  Sakiages  aboord  them,  called  Pechmo,  Monopet  and  Pekenimne,  but 
Pedtmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts, 
tut  their  Boat  from  their  steme,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
aadgiiarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her.^Q 
ThiB  exploit  of  Peehmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

*They  had  "  seated  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  moath  of  this  river,  [Sagada- 
hoekj  where  they  bai]t  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  firom  their  anemies,  which  they  named 
ft.  Gmrve."    America  pmmted  to  Hu  Lift,  by  Ftrd,  Gorges,  E$q.  p.  19. 

t  See  Me  BioMomoU. 

I  It  is  plain,  fimra  PHmct,  Chron,  1S4»  Ikat  his  authors  had  coafoanded  the  oamos  of  IhtM 
uraians  one  with  another. 

iSir  Ford.  Oarroa  is  probably  wMng  ia  «alliiig  him  Htvry  JJMqf* 

ICapi.  Smith's  Ckn.  HUt,  N.  Eng. 
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under  the  stem  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hare  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutting  awaj  and  carrying  off  their  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  saj  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countiyman  Decatur. 

From  Monhigon  Hariow,  proceeding  southward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  j^ohmo.  From  this  place  *^  they  tooke  SakaweS' 
Um,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wars 
of  Bohemia.*^  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  Mb 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Capogt,  [Martha's  Vineyard.} 
Here  **they  tooke  CoiMefnusm  and  Eptnotc^  and  '^so,  with  fiue  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  England." 

Epenoto,  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epdnow,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Ptchmo — artflil,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  Ferdinands  Gorges 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  ftr  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Hunt,  For  Hariow^a  vovage  Was 
in  1611,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  Iiebsan^  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  left 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writerH 
as  Smithy  Gorges^  &c.  speak,  the  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  tlien.  Sir  FarcUnando : — 

^  WhOe  I  was  lalx>ring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  Hie  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Harlt^  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  name  was  Epenewe^  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  weU 
proportioned.    This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  n>y  force,}  with  some  29t 
odiers  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
but  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  linapc 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tenduig 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  ahafl 
fluther  appear.    How  Capt.  Hasiey  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  out  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shovni  in  London  for 
a  wonder.    It  is  true  ( as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him,  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  bemg  the  last  and  besi 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grovni  out  of  the  people^s  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  further  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knewr, 
beinff  himseu  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
\Popham^  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  &c. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow^  the  account  of  Capt  Tltomas 
Hunfa  voyage  shoiud  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  perndv  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  already  said]  HwU  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  imtil  aner  Epanow  had  escaped  out  or  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt  John  Smith  was  m  company  with  Hunt,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  that  they  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon in  April,  1614,§  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  ^  for  gold,  it  was  rather  the  master's  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  diat  for  trifles  they  got  «*near  11000  beaver  skins,  100 


•  Capt  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  N.  R 


*  Uapt.  smtui's  Uen.  Hist.  iV.  JSnr* 

i  Perbaps  not  the  Capt  Harlow  before  mentioned,  tboagh  Prime  thinks  Qorm  means  him. 

t  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  HwU,  as  I  suppose,  he  sets  the  namber  higher  than 
©thers.  His  grandson,  F.  Qiyrges,  in  America  Painted,  &c.,  says  S4  was  the  number  seized 
by  Hunt. 

t  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tstntum  with  him  in  Ihb  voyage,  whom  be  let  on  shore  1 
Cape  Cod. 
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iiiai1]ii,aiidasmaiiy  ottenmiie  most  of  them  within  the  distanoe  of  90  leagues,'' 
and  his  own  departure  for  Europe,  Capt  Smith  proceeds : — 

**  The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Blalaga  at  4  riak  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  Quintals  and  a 
hBl£— But  one  Thowuu  Hunty  the  master  of  this  ship,  ( when  1  was  ffone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few 
merchants  more  might  emoy  whoUy  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
coandy,  betsayed  four-and-twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  nis  ship,  and 
moflt  cUahoneiil^  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
4»rried  them  with  him  to  Malaga  ;  and  there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  sold  these 
ally  sahrsffes  for  rials  of' eight;  but  this  vile  act  kept  hun  ever  after  firom  any 
more  emfHoyment  to  those  parts.'' 

F,  Gorges  the  youncer  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Htmfs  voyage, 
»  well  as  the  elder.  But  tbe  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  axm^s 
selling  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into 
England  before  Epanow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  nis  escape, 
and  consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  voyage ;  whereas  the  latter,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nandoj  does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  wiU  now  hear  him  again  upon  this 
interesting  subject : — 

**  Ute  reasoiu  o/my  undertaking  (he  emphytnentfor  the  idand  of  Capaufick* 

''At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epanow]  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
•Iffocttmet,  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt  Ckalownes  in  his  unhappy 
empbyment,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaw^  who  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  dian  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that  1 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
fiuthfully  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  litde  doubt  that  Epanow  and  Assacumtt  had  contrived  a  plan 
of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  English 
most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a  certain 
place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended  dis- 
covery were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are  now 
to  S[)eak»  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  Sir  rtrdintmdo  does  not  Enpeak  as  though  he  had 
been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  or  the  woods.  Gold,  it 
has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanow  was  to  pilot  the 
English.     Gfor^e«  proceeds : — 

**'  Th^  [Capt  UahBon  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  161^  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  Epenow^  Jisaacometj  and  fVanape^*  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  nie  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,f  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  tbe  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  €rod  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epenow  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard  ;  some  of  them 
being  bis  orothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
^mmuned  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  a^ain,  and  brin^ 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared)  had  contracted 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  nis  escape  without  performbg  what  he 
had  undertaken,  bein^  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

*  DoobileM  the  same  ealled  by  others  Manamet,  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hubbard, 
il&L  N.  Eng,  39.)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  "  soon  after  the  ship's  arrival." 

t  How  be  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  ofif,  of 
whoon  no  meation  is  made.  This  was  unauestionably  tbe  case,  for  when  it  came  to  be  a 
coaamoo  tluog  for  vessels  to  bnnr  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be  mads 
«f  Iheni,  especially  if  ihey  went  v  JuntariJyy  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of  his  eoiratry,*  he  was  stire  to  ftsve  Iiis  bniDtf  kfiwtokt  out 
80  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ;t  for  that  cause  I  gave  the  eiqitiuQ  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  ibr  the  more 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  khidred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him  :  clothing  him  with  lonff  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occanon  shoula  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  beioff  aU  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  ait  a  certain  distence  with 
their  bows  readv,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboai^d ;  bat  they  nor 
moving,  he  speaks  to  Eptnow  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship,  he  bemg  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ^ip,  between  the  two 
gentlemen  that  had  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  froih  mem,  and  coming  to 
me  captain,  calls  to  Ins  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips 
himself  overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, yet,  being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  «m1  was  no 
sooner  in  the  water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  came  widial  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they 
carried  him  away  in  despi^t  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboai*d,  who  were,  for  the 
number,  as  good  as  our  nation  did  afibrd.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that 
particular  [voyage]  made  void  and  frustrate." 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  J^fonow  was  fbrciUy 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  ofi^  by  the  Engtish.  And  some  relate|  that  lie 
attacked  Capt  Dormer  and  hi»  men,  suppoong  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  he  revenged  fbr  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  cnstom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  fiberty. 
Gorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  ^  musquetteers "  did  when  Eptmow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  HbrntorB, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  onlv  coojecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  pert  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distmctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  "shower  of 
arrows,**  Capt  Hc^son  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  <Snit/^|l 
says^  ''So  weD  he  had  contrivea  his  bumnesse,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeinfi^  it  could  not  be  efiected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord. 

We  next  meet  with  Epemmt  in  1619.  Capt.  Thomag  DormeTy  or  Dormer,  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F,  Gcr^esy  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where,  five 
years  before,  he  made  his  escape  fh)m  Capt.  Hohsoru  Gorges  writes,  **  TTiis 
savage,  speaking  some  Endish,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  reported  the 
story  of  iL  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be  forced  to 
steal  away..  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  after  he  had  cpiestioned  him 
about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was  come  on  pur- 
pose to  betray  him ;  and  [soj  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows  to  take  the 
captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  hhn.  But  he  being  a  brave,  scout 
ffentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  fireed  himself,  but  not  without  14  wounds. 
This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Viipnia  to  be  cured  of 
his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  havinff  just  come  from  diere]  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  hinrmity  many  of  our  nation  are 
subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  figbt  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epanou^B  company  were  slain.  ^  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  *^  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  fixmi  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

In  relation  to  the  tight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Jlforion  IT  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  wriUi 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept 


*  The  secrets  of  the  sand^  island  Capoge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  whatever 
they  are  now,  existed  only  in  fauih  of  such  saneuine  minds  as  Sir  Ferdirvmdo  »nd  his  adherents, 
f  We  aeea  no  better  display  of  the  craft  of  EpcmotOj  or  proof  of  his  canning  in  deep  plots. 
I  Belknap,  Amtt,  Bior.  u  XL  ^  8rinih*i  New  Cnciand. 

Ilbid.  V  N.  Eog.  Memorial,  58,  fla 
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boat  **Bu)t  the  [oaptain]  huonelf  got  on  board  venr  sore  wounded*  and  they 
bad  cut  off  his  head  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  hk  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  tney  got  him  away."  Squanto  was  with  CapL  Dormer  at 
this  time,  as  Mrill  be  seen  in  the  life  of  JnaatasoiL 
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irrw^  Md  first  Frocetdimgs  of  Hu  EmgltMh  tttbo  sttO*  at  Plimmtk     Tkeir  first 

Useovery  sf  Indians — Their  first  iaiUe  with  tkem — Sasnoset'^SqmtnUo — MAitAiorr 

— lyoMisugk — Aspinet^-'  Caunscemam — Cao  ii  bit  a  rt— Wittd  w  ai&et — Fsks  u  or— 

UoBOMOK — Tokamaknmonr^—OhluUintwat — 'Namjepasbamkt — Squaw^Snckem  of 

'  Musaehusetta —  Webcowel. 

Lf  1620  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishinc  and 
invincible  firmness,  undertook  to  wander  3000  miles  from  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon 
the  borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness, — a  wilderness  as  great,  or  fiir  greater, 
for  aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass. 
But  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  enoountered,  weighed  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when 
once  beyond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  had  Vitrty  from  their  oppressor,  Jamtt  L,  to  go  and 
settle  in  tliis  >vildemess,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  htm  or  some  qf  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  kin^  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  caaie  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru- 
pulous, perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  tlie  kiuaf  told  them,  in  a  charter*  which 
he  granted  them,  Moi^A  md  till  q/ter  they  had  sailed  for  America,  "  that  br 

HAD  BHEN  GiVEff  CEKTAVfLY  TO  KNOWS,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  I.ATE  TSA&X8 
THERE  HATH,  BT  GoD^S  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONDERFULL  PUkOCE,  TO- 
OETHER  WITH  MANT  HORRIBLE  SLAUOHTBRS  AND  MORTHBRS,  COMMITTED 
AJIOONGST  THE  8AUACES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHAB- 
ITINe,  IN  A  BIANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEPOP- 
ULACION  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORTE,  30  THAT  THEBE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOB 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANxNER,  ANT  THAT  DOE  CLAIMS  OR  CHALLENOE 

ANT  KIND  OF  INTERESTS  THEREIN.'*  f  This  was,  doubtless,  SB  wcll  knowu,  if 
not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called^  as  to  King  James* 

After  numerous  ddaj's  and  disappointments,  the  rilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  {  children,  ana  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  witu  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Ci^ie 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  k>ss  of  any  of  their  number.  Thev  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coasL  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
government  Havmg  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land^and  commenced  discoveriea  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  tlie  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  theno.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  wtio  fled  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Englishmen  fi>llowed 
them  many  mile^  but  could  not  overtake  thenu 

First  BaUU  wUh  the  Indians. — ^This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1630,  and  we  will 
give  the  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  iL  '^  We 
went  ranging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  lu  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted 


diarter  bean  date  3  Nov.  1620.     Chaimert,  PoliL  Annals,  81. 
t  Hazanfa  Hist.  Collections,  I,   106,  where  the  entire  diarter  may  be  leeii.    It  wai 
afterMrard*  called  Thk  Graitd  Plimouth  Patent.    CiuUmers,  ib. 
t  There  were,  in  all,  98  females. 
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out  of  tbe  woods  that  we  migfat  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had 
done,  and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook 
us  to  our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

''About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  sentinel  called 
Arm!  arm!  So  we  bestirred  ourselves,  and  ^ot  off  a  couple  of  muskets,  and 
[the]  noise  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  wolves  and  foxes, 
lor  one  [of  our  company]  told  us  he  had  heard  such  a  noise  in  Newfoundland. 
About  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  [8  Dec]  we  besan  to  be  stining.  Upon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voices,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cried,  They  cart  men!  Indiahi!  Indians!!  and  withal 
their  arrows  came  flying  amonsst  us.  Our  men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to 
recover  their  arms.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadful,  especially  when 
our  men  ran  out  to  recover  their  arms.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner, 
Woach  tooack  ha  ha  hack  uhmcL  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  anns, 
but  the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no 
whit  less  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  be  their  captain,  stood  behind  a  tree, 
within  half  a  musket  shot  of  us,  and  there  let  his  arrows  fly  at  us.  He  stood 
three  shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  us,  as  he  said,  taking  ftdl  aim  at 
him,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all." 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  batde- 
ground,  and  they  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  firiends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  diese  were  curiously  **  headed 
with  brass,  some  with  harts'  bom,  and  others  with  eagles'  claws."* 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indians, 
whose  chiePs  name  was  Jlspind.  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is 
not  known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  afiair  happened  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Nixmskekd ;  but  the  English  now  called  it  Tht  Fbrsi 
Encounter, 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  m  the  history  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
ioir  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bey  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  En^ish men !  Welcome,  Englishmen!  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  die  name  of  Samoset,  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pilgrim 
fatliers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  firom  any  native.  We  mean  intelligible 
accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first  arrival,  they 
hcArd  only  the  frightfiil  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1620. 
•*  They  espied  5  or  6  people,  with  a  dog,  coming  towiurds  them,  vidio  were 
savages ;  who,  vHien  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  woods,  and  whistled  the  dog 
after  them."  f  And  though  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
|>erceived  it  "they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  "could  not 
come  near  them."  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  "got  all  the 
powa^vs  in  the  country,  who,  for  thi^  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
maner  did  curse  and  execrate  tfiem  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 

*  M<mrt*»  Relation,  in  1  Mau.  HuL  Col.  VIU,  218,  219. 

t  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouihf  in  N.  E,  usually  cited  Mourns 
Relation.  It  was,  do  doubt,  written  by  several  of  tbe  company,  or  the  writer  was  assisted  by 
several.  Mourt  seems  to  have  been  the  pubKsber.  I  have  no  scruple  but  that  the  strsgestioD 
of  Judge  Davis  is  correct,  viz.  that  Richard  Gardner  was  tbe  principal  author.  About  tlie 
early  settlement  of  any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document  It  was  printed 
in  1622,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col,,  and  we  hope  soon  to  tee  it  printed  in  tt 
volume  bj  itself  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  U  stands  In  the  Hist.  Collections,  it  ij 
very  difficult  to  consult,  a  part  of  it  being  contained  m  one  volume,  and  the  remainder  ia 
•oothcr. 
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and  seirice  they  held  m  a  dark  and  dfamal  awamp.    Behold  bow  Satan  labor- 
td  to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England! " 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samo$d  suddooly  appeared  al 
Pfimouth,  and,  eaya  Mowrty  ^He  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
houses,  strut  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  boldness."  He  was  naked,  **  only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fringe  about  a  span  long."  The  weather  waa 
very  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ^  We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
reward  them  for  their  hospitality,  Samostt  gave  them  whatever  information 
they  desired.  **  He  had,  say  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  die 
Englishmen  that  came  to  fish  a|  Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  ma8ters,«that  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  nree  in  speech,  so  far  as  he  could  express  hia  mind,  and  of^seeuily  car- 
riage. We  questioned  him  of  many  tilings  :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withaL  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  in  these  parts,  it  lyina 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  davs  by  lan£ 
He  discoursed  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  eveiy  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  **  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unheaded.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before ;  none  on  his  face  at 
aU.  He  ariced  some  beer,  but  we  gave  lum  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
weO."  ''  He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  neidier  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none ; 
80  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it.  All  the 
afternoon  vee  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night.  Then  we  thought  to 
carrv  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
shallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  SUphen  Hopkins*  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Massaaoit, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  having  under  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  tl;em.  They  complained  of  this  to  Scanoset  in 
nther  a  threatening  air.  ^We  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  ^  he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  o£  MassasoU^t 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samoset  came 
the  next  Sunday,  **  and  brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  Thev  had 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  nim ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat^ 
skin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of^them  long  hosen  up  to  theit 
groins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
mey  were  ahogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  *  They  are  of  complexion  like  ouj 
English  ^peies ;  no  hair,  or  very  litde,  on  their  faces ;  on  their  heads  long  bail 
to  their  shoulders,  only  cut  before;  some  trussed  up  befi>re  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  fan;  another  a  fox-tail  tumging  out"  The  English  bad 
charged  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  him  bring  their  arms ;  these, 
therefore,  left  ^  their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  imle  firom  our  town. 
We  gave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat 
tStenuly  of  our  English  victuals,"  aud  appeared  very  friendly;  ^sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks."  ^'Some  of  them  had  their  faces 
painted  black,  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  ^ye  fingers  broad :  otliers 
after  other  fiishions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  finir  skins,  but  we 
would  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  w£hed  Uiem  to  bring  naore,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all ;  which  they  promised  within  a  niffht  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  thouffh  we  were  not  willing  they  should ;  and 
they  broucfat  all  our  took  again,  wnich  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
mence.    So,  becanae  of  the  day  [Sunday],  we  diamiiBed  thera  to  soon  as  we 
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cotil^  But  Smmeet,  our  first  aeqiiftiiirMice^  eidier  wwa  akk,  or  feigned  himself 
so,  and  would  not  go  with  tliein,  aod  stayed  with  us  till  Wednesdeiy  moruiug. 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reason  they  came  not  according  to 
their  words ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist.'' 


captives, 

by  HutU  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  in  Comhill 
with  master  /o^  Slaine,  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  litde  English,  with 
three  others."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  ''that  dieir  great  sa^^amore,  Massasott,  was  hard  by,"  whose  introduc- 
tion to  them  accoraingiy  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BUlingUm^  having  been  lost  in  the  woods^  several 
Ehiglish,  with  Squanio  and  Tokamahamon^  undertook  a  voyage  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  him.  Squanio  was  their  interpreter ;  ^  the  other,  Tokamahanunij  a 
special  friend."  The  weather  was  fair  when  they  set  out,  "  but  ere  they  had 
been  long  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lightniug 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout  arose  not  far  from  them."  How- 
ever, thev  escaped  danger,  ana  arrived  at  night  at  Cummaquid.  Here  they 
met  wttn  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  Nauset. 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

lyanouj^  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  ^  They  brought 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  Mottoi)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  hfonough^  who 
then  appeared  about  26  years  of  age,  ^  but  very  personable,  gende,  courteous, 
and  feir-oon<fitioDed,  indeed,  not  Uke  a  savase,  save  for  his  attire.  His  enter- 
tiainment  was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  nis  cheer  plentiful  and  various." 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  hfcmouftk,  by  those  who  knew  him. 
We  can  add  but  little  of  him  except  his  wretched  &te.  The  severity  executed 
upon  WiUmMond  and  PdtMuct  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
Ebigfish  among  many,  that  they  forsook  their  wonted  habitations,  fled  into 
swamps,  and  lived  in  unhealthv  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  untit  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.    Among  such  victims  were 

ScoMughy  Jtspinetf  Omeconamj  and  many  more.  Hence  die  English  supposed 
ey  were  in  PeksnoCs  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  here- 
afler. 

While  the  English  were  with  hfonougjkf  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  juc^ed  to  be  no  less  than  100  years  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English ;  ''yet  (say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  iis  without  breaking  forth  into  great  passion,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  we  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that 
she  had  three  sons,  "  who,  when  master  HurU  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  be  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Squanio 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  the  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  fyanough  and  two 
of  his  men.  A»pinei  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Squanio  was  sent, 
hfonottgk  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squanio  having  informed  Asjpnd 
that  bis  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  "  came  (they  relate)  witJbi  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  him,"  one  carrying  him  through  the 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  m  the  countiy,  as  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Asmntt  had  in  his  company  "  not  less  than  an  hundred ;"  half 
of  whom  attendea  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  "stood  aloo^"  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Jl8pmd  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a^formal  man- 
ner, "  behung  with  beadb,  and  made  peace  with  us ;  we  bestowing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  on  another,  that  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  him 
thither." 
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hfonough  dM  not  accompany  the  expedMm  m  their  retoni  from  Nauaet,  hat 
went  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  comftaaj  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fresh  water,  the  voyagera  were  obliged  to 
flOQcfa  again  at  Cummaquid.  **  There  (eay  they\  we  met  a^ain  with  fymm^ 
tod  the  most  of  his  town."  ''He,  being  staiwiUing  to  gratify  us,  took  a  rund- 
let,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
goody  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
me  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  mging  and  dancing  befbre  the  shallop  ;*  the 
men  also  showing  all  die  kind^ieas  they  could,  J^^otig^  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  about  one  of  us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  haffling^ 
winds  and  tides,  which  fyantmrk  seeing,  the  next  mominff  he  raa  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  to<HC  him  info  their  shallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  bad 
done  before,  lliey  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  after  returned 
borne  in  saie^. 

While  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  Momoso^  had  been  attacked  and 
.carried  off*  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  SUmduh  and 
ARarttm  acainst  Cawnhitant^  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  liie. 

About  Uiis  time,  six  sachems  oi  the  neighboring  country  had  dieir  fideKty 
tested,  by  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  Kinff 
James^  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  that  life.  But  to  retam  again  to  Agpmd^  and 
other  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  improvidence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  WtHtm^  in  1632,  they  bad  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimouth  people  were  but 
very  little  better  off;  and  but  fbr  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  die  worst  of 
consequences  might  have  ensued  to  both  these  inAmt  coloniea 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cope  Cod  to  buy  com,  and 
wl^tever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  SqumUo  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition ;  but  he  died  befbre  it  was  accomptisheo,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Relation  : — 

"  But  here  fat  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  thoiwh  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  fto  pass  virithin  the  shoals  or  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
odierwise  disposed,  who  struck  7S§qvanium  with  sickness,  insomuch  as  he 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
according  to  Prince^  was  a  fever,  **ble^iing  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom.**  He  desired  the  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  miffht  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  ^bequeathing  his  things  to 
sundry  of  his  English  fViends,  as  renMmbrances  of  bis  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  great  loss.** 

Thus  died  the  famous  SquantOy  or  Tasquantum,  in  December,  1693.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  gready  indebted,,  atthough  he  oflen,  through  extreme 
Iblly  and  srortsightednees,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  MoiMuoit  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  die  vo^rage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  bein^  abandoned.  However,  before 
Squanto  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  been  there  b^re,  and  were  utter 
strangers  to  them.  After  they  had  refreshed  them  ^  with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundanoe^"  they  sold  them 
«8  hogtikmds  of  cftm  and  heamiy  Vum^  the  veopU  wtn  hut  fiwP 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  custom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  strangers  came  among  them. 
Baron  Lahontan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroouois  to  dance  **  Icrtque  let  ^trar^era 
fotient  dan»  lew  Mib,  ou  que  Uur$  eimemU  enxmetd  at$  ambattadeurt  pour /aire  dee  propO' 
mtime  de  paisJ'^MeaKirte  de  L'Amerique,  it  lia 
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there,  as  Mr.  WttioftCn  men  had  ruined  the  maricet  hygiving  ^  as  much  for  a 
*  quart  of  com,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skin."  Thererore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  **  where  the  nachem  Axpmd  used  the  governor 
veiy  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  beuis :  also 
at  a  place  called  Mattadiiest^  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
also.^  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sed^  ^Agpinet 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
he  faithfully  did,  and  the  ffovemor  retumed  home  by  land,  *^  receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  wa^.'^  At  this  time  there  was  a  ^^reat  sick- 
ness among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  "  not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the 
same ;"  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  aner,  Standiah  went  to  bring  the  com  lefl  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  of  Aapinef  a  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  SUmdtsh*9  boats,  which  being  left  entirely  without  ^uard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  ^  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,"  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  ''he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and' 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^iain,  or  the  party  that  stole  ^em,"  *^or  die  m  unndd  reoenge  it  an  them  before 
Ins  departure/*  and  so  departed  for  the  niffht,  **  refusing  whatsoever  kindness  they 
offered,^  However,  the  next  morning,  Mspinet,  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  English,  ''in  a  stately  manner,^  and  restored  all  the  "trifles;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

Sqiumto  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  known  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fast "  that  the  hving  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead."  When  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  the  ground  in  many 
S laces.  This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
estroyed  "  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
people  of  God." 

**  Some  had  expired  in  fight.— 4be  brands 
Slill  riMted  in  their  bony  hands^— 

In  plague  and  famine  some." — Campbell. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  app^uance  of  a  cmnet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.*  ' 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,  f  in  the  lanffuajee  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relatin|f  to  this  melancholy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  MassasoUj  in  which  he  refers  to  Squanto.  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  ofMas- 
sasoit^  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  But  contrary  wise, 
[the  Indians  having  said  "they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them," 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  tellinff 
them  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  ^ort  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  ieU 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortal!  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  theu*  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
would  mnne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  caricases  ly  above  the  ground 

*The  year  1618  seems  to  kave  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  **  as  therein  no  less  than  four 
were  observed."  /.  Mather's  Discoune  concerning  ComeUf  108.  Boston,  ISmo.  1G8S. 
Tbere  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Ruskioorih*s  JUisL 
Col.  of  that  year. 

t  New  English  Ca&aan,  23,  by  Thomas  Morton,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 
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without  burialL  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  bat 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  beinff  (as  it  aeems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowee,  kites,  and  vermine  to  pray 
npon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  several!  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  stich  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  thbse  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Maasachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Crolgotha." 

Sir  TfTdvMOi^  Oorves,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  fiiiled  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  ovm  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  Fi7iM,t  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  **them  to  leave  tiie  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  anv  raeans,|  m  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  ft)rmeriy  sent  over, 
I  come  to  be  truly  mrormed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  1 
should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
war|  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
mhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Ftne9,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  h)  not  one  or  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
Acre.*'  Here,  although  we  are  pat  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulare — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  gain  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  Ferdinando  adds  to  the 
above,  *^  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,"  &C. 

In  Capt  SmWCa  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  luce  tint  we  have  given  above  from 
Mort^  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says, -was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
thevking  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  denumded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  Qod,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  befbre.  Soon  after,  the  plague  carried 
off*  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  gave  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Capt  SnM,  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
begs  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  incluaed  in  the  town  of  Bils- 
tol,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  Endish,  notwithstanding  they  conmiitted 
repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chiePs  name  has  been  written  with  ^reat  variation,  as  fFooaamequiny  Asvihr 
mequm,  Oo»€tmeauenj  Osamekin,  OkosameqiMfiyOwsameqtdne^Uasamequeny  Waaan^ 
tgmj  &c. ;  but  tne  name  by  which  he  is  j;enerally  known  in  history,  is  that  widi 
which  we  commence  his  life.$    Mr.  jPnnc«,  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name, 

*  Mr.  Morion  first  came  over  in  1622.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  After  great  trouble 
sad  losses  from  those  of  a  different  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  bad  his 
property  sequestered,  but  soon  aAer  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  1646.  If  it  be  pretended 
that  MorUmhad  no  religion,  we  say,  **  Judge  not.''    He  professed  to  have. 

t  Mr.  JUduxrd  Vmet,  America  pcanted  to  Uu  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.  4to.  Lond.  1659. 

X  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  tins  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  but 
Hw  partieolan  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  havo  been  between  the  Tarralines  and 
Inbes  to  the  west  of  Fascataqua. 

tSome  have  derived  the  name  of  MassackutetU  from  this  chief,  but  that  conjecture  is  not 
•  hooded.    If  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  aUowed  to  soppoie  that  Kt^ger  WUUami  dkL 
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'^^bie  printed  accounts  ffeneraUy  flpell  him  MasiOioU;  Gov.  Bratffbrd  wikes 
him  MoBsasoyly  and  Ma89asoyei ;  but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  from  their 
fathers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  MoraoB^SiMV*  StUl  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  established ;  for  if  a  writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innoration  in  himself,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  cmUqiMry, 

It  has  often  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  i^cwMUOif  should 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
We  consider,  that  Indian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  l^  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  such  extensive 
numinions,  where  aD  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  fiiends  and 
children.  Potifhatan,  PorUiaCy  Litik-tttrtiej  Tecumseh,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  MasstuoU  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  •^trmat^m  is  so 
direct  to  the  point.  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt  Church  ^an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nationH 
of  IndiaHS,  when  he  served  ^sukmtquin,  PhUip^s  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  fix>m 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  MoBsaswty  and  at  anoth^* 
to  the  Narra^(ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  '^The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  tneir  own  are  at  Uberty ; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appertaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  the  Mohegens.**  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  MassasoU  or  Wassaxntgin^  as  he  was  then  caUed  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  be  evident  fiiom  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uncas.  He 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pa^vtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islanda  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  fiuther,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probable,  for  in  PhiHp*8  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuka  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  uie  Narra- 
eansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  countnr  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  h^ids  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  m  ^e  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
npon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Massctsoit  had  several  places  of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket  The  English  eariy  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mount  Hope 
eorrupted  from  the  Indian  words  3f<m-fop,f  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  eariy  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefe,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wampanoa^s,  we  will  flive  a 
description  of  it.  It  Mipears  to  the  best  advantage  finom  me  village  of  Fall 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  imout  four 
miles.  From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  state- 
He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  ^'that  the  MastackueettM  were  caUfd  io  from  the  Blue 
HUls."  hk  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  definiuon  of  Mds9mf 
thusett  is,  "  an  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow^s  head," 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Haxardf  ii.  92. 

t  A/<Un*t  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  StiUty  in  his  notes  to  the  second 
•ditionof  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Mont4ump ;  bat  it  it  not  to  in  tbe 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  wo  have  not  been  able  to  discover  Ibat  Mm-top  n  derived 
from  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  betitate  to  pronounee  it  a  eomiptton  of  the  two 
&IK1*s1>  vvoffdt  commonly  uaea  in  ouaiDg  it. 
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hsmae  m  BO0IOD,  m  mm.  fiom  ramy  pheei  in  ifae  ykkdtfitX  four  or  five  miles* 
disiuice.  Its  height  by  admeasureinent  is  said  to  be  about  900  feet*  It  is 
very  steep  on  the  nde  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  yery  regular* 
To  its  natural  appearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  summit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
principal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massaohusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  days  of  Massaioity  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors,  Winalmp 
and  Hamden,  It  was  sufficiendy  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
immense  stone  ori^nally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  compietea 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautifol. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanokd^ 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  xoood  or  Umd  an  the  other  side  of  the  toaUr^ 
and  to  the  Wampanoags  by  the  name  SoxmpamB*  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  Kuequeniiku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands* 
BIr.  HeduwMer  says,  it  signified  Oit  grove  of  ikt  long  pine  trees*  There  was  a 
place  in  Bfiddleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  wnere  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  vnts  near 
Fowling  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  FrandM  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  Enffland.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  after 
be  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  tne  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  kmg  standing, 
that  Prince  Charles  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  die  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  Ihmcis  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fiv* 
ther  than  Prince  and  Robertson^  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  Smiik  named  the 
country  New  Engkmd.  We  will  now  hear  iSbml^  f  on  this  matter.  **  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JSToua  Album,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Drcmcis  Drake^  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  in  regard  whereof  this  is  stiled  New  England.** 

Capt  Smithy  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Enff« 
land,  and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same,  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Cupt  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honorol  naming  New  England,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  Charles,  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  hinii 
hove  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  iS>nti^  unlike  Jtmericus,  would  not  permit 
or  sufier  his  respected  friend  and  coteroporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  ra  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  vFas  visited  by  the  **  king  of  the  country,"  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  Hioh  had  done  on  the  western  coast  After  several  days  of  mumal 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sor  lYamiSy  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  the  **  kintf 
of  the  eotmtry "  here  mentioned  were  Massasoity  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knovnng,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin« 
ions  that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predkst,  will  not  be  unaccepta« 
ble  to  our  readers.^ 

t  See  bis  "  DtMcription  of  N.  Emglandy"  aod  the  error  may  beoceforth  be  dispeii:>ed  with. 

X  The  first  authority  which  we  (band  for  these  interesting  iacts,  /i>iteresting  to  every  son  of 
New  Eogtand,)  is  a  work  entitled  "  Naval  Biof  raphy/'  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1805,  aad  is  ia  these  words  >— '^  The  first  attempt  towards  a  rerular  colonization  of 
N.  Eagiand,  ooeurs  io  the  ^rear  1606.  It  will  easiljr  be  recollected,  that  tus  part  of  the  Amer* 
ieaa  cuuUaent  was  first  distioguisbed  by  the  captains  Barltm  ana  Amidas;  that  Sir  Francis 
Drmtty  w^ca  he  looehed  here  oa  his  reuini  (rom  the  West  Indies,  in  1586,  was  tbe  first  Eoj^ 
lisfaoiaB  wbo  landed  in  these  paru,  aad  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kiii^  submitted  kit  tmtfliy  I 
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Smith  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  sborea  of  MasiMoi^B  dominioDs, 
of  which  places  he  named  PlimouOi^  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  Bartholomew  QotnM  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of  MaastuoUy  after  Sir  JFnmcir  Drakt,  His  voyage  was  in  1603,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  Enjrland.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Francis  did  16  years  before.  The  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  early  times  of  MaaaasoiL  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  countiy,  that  we  shaB  here  notice,  was  Ci^  TTtomot  Dermar,  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon ;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pimiace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people ; 
and  faither  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  ^ckness,  which  was  tnen 
prevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  he  came  to  Plimoutb,  all  were  dead. 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
MaaaaaoiL  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  MaaaasoWa 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
numner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Purchaaty  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  37  Dec  1619. 

''When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [SquaiUo*a]  native  country,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  JVummaalaqtiyij 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  fiuither 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  savajjpe  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (beinff  desirous  of  novelty,)  ^ve 
me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  found  that  former  relations 
were  true.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Maasta- 

and  that  Capt.  Oosttoii,  who  made  a  little  stay  in  tin*  same  place,  ^ve  such  a  report  of  N. 
England  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediately 
procured  a  charter,"  &c.— >Vol.  L  p.  337,  338  If  we  could  know  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  Oldtnixon,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstantially 
related.  Mr.  Bancrojl,  in  his  I.  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  States,  supposes  Otdmixonf  throu^ 
carelessness,  mistakes  Drakes  landing  in  California,  in  1579,  for  that  in  N.  Endand,  in  15&, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  stated.  But  Drake  was  40  days 
from  Virginia  to  Plymouth,  which  would  ffive  him  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  "  The  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake/'  dtc,  small  12mo.,  London, 
(without  date),  page  133.    See  also  Stidi^t  Virginia,  p.  16. 

What  is  said  in  Blome'$  account  of  America,  p.  210,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His  words 
are,  "  The  year  following  (1585),  Sir  Ricfuird  Ureenrile  conveyed  an  English  colony  thither 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  the 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lanij  who  continued  there  (yet  ne  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  year  (1586),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
into  England,  being  accounted  by  some  the  Jirst  discoverer  thereof  Blome^t  work  was 
printed  in  1687.  and  maA'  have  been  OldmixorCs  authority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  !W1.  it  is  saia,  "  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  but  a 
very  snort  time,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  foigotten  in  1602, 
that  Oosnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design."  FotsUt'm 
error  about  Sir  Francis's  being  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising ;  but  it  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one,  pretending  to  be  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  See  Forster,  295,  and  Anspach, 
Newfoundland,  74.  In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake's 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas^  in  1585,  may  be  seen ;  also  in  Ptarchase,  v.  188t.  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  eim>l<wed  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  England  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elizabeth  had  instructed  Sir  Fratifis  to  coast  up 
into  these  seas,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  have  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  FVancis,  they  being  both  disthi- 
guished  admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  originally  of  the  same 
njnily.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  the  year  before  that^  of  Sir  Francis,  and  henee 
arose  the  anachronism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  1600.  Capt. 
Qtorge  Drake  made  a  voyage  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1593;  bat  whether  any  of  thea 
kaded  in  what  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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dMBit,  irho  three  years  since  escaped  sMpwreck  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 
CoA" 

We  bare  mendoned  bis  interview  vritfa  MaasasoU,  whom  we  sappose  was 
one  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  aoubt  the 
odier. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Demur  says  the  Indians  would  hare  killed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  Squanto  entreated  hard  for  him.  **  Their  desire  of  revenge 
(be  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
board,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  they  say)  they  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  Thcmuu  MorUmy*  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  tihe  Pilgnros  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
FVeochmen: — ^"It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  before  the  EngUsh  came  to 
iobabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distast  given  in 
die  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
PtddodC$  hlandj  in  menoory  of  Leonard  Peddoek  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wilde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  bee  thought  bad  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  ^ye  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
adjo3ming,  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
it  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  genenJI  worke  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  learnt  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloody  deede :  saying  that  €rod  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displecSure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  fit  seems,  boasting 
of  diefar  strengtfi)  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  tnat  God  could  not 
kifl  them."  This  seems  to  be  the  same  stoiy,  only  difl^rently  told  from  that 
related  above  from  Smith. 

Dec  11,  0. 84  16^}  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  masaawWa  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquidnted,  aiMl  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  obserre  their  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some  time  'with  the  English  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
beek,  and  had  learned  a  Tittle  of  their  language,  to  obserre  more,  strictly  what 
was  progrearing  omon^  the  strragers  at  his  plaee  of  Patuxet,  which  these 
intruders  now  ^ed  Phnoouth.    "Hiis  was  in  Mareh,  1631. 

•lahu** New  Camum:' 22, 23. 

t  Ifodern  Datorafiats  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  aoimal ! 

tTbe  kmeth  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  JuUus  Cauar  at  365  days  and  6  boun,  or  3651  days. 
TUtJ  of  a  oay  beinr  omitted  fur  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  added  to 
the  9o6  in  the  month  of  February f  which  4<h  year  was  called  Uap  year,  because  it  leaped 
ferward  ona  <bij.  Bat  by  thb  tuppatation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
cooseqoeDtly  die  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pofpe  Qrtrm  (band,  in  1582,  that  the 
rnnaleqiuBox,  which  at  the  thae  of  the  Nicene  cooncil,  A.  D.  3^,  fell  on  21  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it  \  therefore  be  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  Octot>er,  1^ :  and  t» 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  abated  m  every 
40O  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to'common  years  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
aakng  leap  year  aga&  at  the  dose  of  every  4tb  century.  Thu«  1700, 1800, 1900, 2100,  &c. 
tbongfa  (fivittble  by  4,  are  comnoa  years,  but  2000, 2100, 2800,  dee.  are  leap  years.  This 
method  of  keeping  the  year  is  called  New  Sttlk,  and  that  before  the  reformatioB  by 
Gre^ry,  Old  Style.  Even  tliis  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right  3  but  the  error 
i<  M)  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
traoMe  ourselves  aboot  a  nearer  approximation. 

Beouise  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  oricia,  Protestants  wmrid  not  for  a  tonr 
tane  adopt  it  At  length,  in  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  m 
8ept  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  1]  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  (hat  late  period  reouired,  to  reduce  it  to  the  Ureeorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  oar 
fsITui^  the  11  Dee.  O.  S..  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  abo  of  our  addinr  11  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  becaose,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  after  it  had  been  introduced 
I7  Gregory,  another  day  was  £Guned,  and  therefore  10-|-1bs11. 

My  venerated  friend,  Dr.  T%acher  of  Plimouth,  makes  an  error  in  setting  it  down  that 
«e  ihookl  add  but  10  days,  owing  to  a  wrong  view  taken  of  the  matter  m  his  HiH.  ^ 
f^maiah.     Among  all  oar  school-books,  it  is  pitifiil  that  no  one  explains  this  important 
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We  have,  in  speaking  of  Satmud  and  Squanio^  observed  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  sained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Ala#- 
MMti  It  was  upon  32  March,  1631,  that  they  Drought  the  welcome  news  to 
Plimoutb,  that  their  chief  was  near  at  hand^  **  and  they  brought  with  them 
(say  the  Pilffrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  sagamore, 
Massasoity  was  bard  by,  with  Quocie^uuia,  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  after  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  fVat9on%  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  bad  in  his  train  60  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  wiping  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwiUing  to  come  to  us :  so  Squanto  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parlev  with  hiin,  which  we  did, 
which  was  Edward  Window^  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  ^vemor,  which  was  to  have  tradinff  and  peace  with  him.  We 
sent  to  the  lung  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  cSiain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
^juadtquina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  sood  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  all  willingly  accepted." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him  about  his  kind's  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally. 
**  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it.  After  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himself^ 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it  In  the 
end  be  lefl  him  in  the  custody  of  ^uadequma^  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  30  men  following  him.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  Massasoit  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  all  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  bouse  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  MaatoMii  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
governor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  after 
ssing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  Ma88a$oil,  who  in  his  turn  *^  drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  after." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neither  Masaa- 
9oU  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  thev 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  En^tsk)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  tne  Einglish  were  to  akl 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  lung  Jamti  would 
esteem  him  his  firiend  and  ally. 

**  All  which  (they  say |  the  icing  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  Ana  they  add,  "^  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  "  a  very  lusty  man,  in  bis  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech ;  in  his  attire  little  or  nothing 
dififerinff  from  the  rest  of  bis  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck ;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  t>a|^  of  tobacco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  MowrVt  imrrativo  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  omissioo. 

1 1  presume  that  by  ''  drinking  tobacco/'  smoking  is  nneant.  The  pilgrims  were  probably 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all.  and  hence  this  sort  of  roisoomer  is  not 
strance,  thourt  it  may  do  thought  a  little  odd.  How  long  tmoking  went  by  the  name  of 
drinkmg  at  Plimouth  1  do  not  learn :  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimoulh  records : 
— ^'  Anthony  T%tcher  and  George  PoU  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con- 
cerning disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco." 

Roger  WilUanu  says,  m  his  Key,  "  Generally  all  the  men  throughout  the  country  have  a 
labac«o-bar,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  baek.'* 

Dr.  Tlutdurg^y,  that  aa  aged  man  in  PUmoutb,  who  was  •  great  snoker,  oaad  to  tern 
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Ske  muir^,  and  oiled  bodi  head  and  face,  that  he  looked  jpreasHy.  AH  his 
followers  hkewiae  ¥^ere,  in  their  &ce8.  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  antic 
walks ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
pearance. The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife. 
He  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
w«l]  as  they  could.  Scanoset  and  SgtuMto  stayed  all  nitfht  with  us."  Masaaaoit 
r^red  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  En^sh,  and  there  encamped 
at  Dight  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  22d,  1621. 

Diuring  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
dariog  the  treaty  could  not  refrun  from  trembling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  uxndd  that  (here  had  never  been  wont 
fmtemade. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
lew  days,  and  Kve  there  all  summer.  **That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
tboe  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hoploff  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  or  them 
told  us  the  king  would  nave  some  of  us  come  to  se^  him.  Capt  Standish  and 
baae  Alderton  went  venterously,  who  were  wekomed  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  ^ve  them  three  or  four  ffround  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
iJmt  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  tney  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  miffht  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohigansets,f 
that  are  at  war  vvrith  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  ma^  be  some  strength  to 
him ;  fbi-  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  mommg  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  ketde,  and  filled 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  first  visit  ofMassaaoU  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  afler  treated  the  English  with  kmdness,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undistuihed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  firiendly 
behavior,  hot  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narragansets. 
Bat  if  ttiis  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
ddrmiriiing. 

Meanwhile  Smanto  and  Samaaei  remained  with  the  Enfflish,  instruciinff  them 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  nobinaon  Cnuo^a  man 
fHdmf^  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
torn  their  histoiy  as  he  did  from  that  of  JRexarSUr  Selkirk, — **SquwfUo  went  to 
6A  [a  day  or  two  after  Maaa€uoU  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  of.  Thev 
were  mt  and  sweet  He  trod  them  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  them  with 
hands,  without  any  other  instrument" 


It  irinkinr  tobacco.  Hitt,  Plim.  34.  This  we  infer  was  within  the  recoUeotion  of  the  mi- 
ihor.      ^ 

The  notion  diat  tobacco  a  so  called  iVom  the  island  Tobago,  is  erroneously  eniertainedbv 
mmnj.  When  Sir  Praneis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  Califoraia.  hi  1579, 
the  wriler  of  the  account  of  his  voprage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  liert>  they  called  tahah.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  region,  like  those  of  New  England,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 
was  carried.    Bwmt^t  Voyarw,  I.  344-7. 

*  And,  with  this  fact  before  nim,  the  author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Indians  **  says,  the  treaty  was 
made  with  dtHbertaion  and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Massasoit ! 

t  Pew  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  natore  of  the  Indiaa 
hnniage,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  should  be  used  in  it  Nahigonsik  and  NanUgansicl^  R, 
H^lfisnu.— Nechc^nansitt,  Gooifcm.— >Nantyn;aiisiks,  Ca/^en<£er.— •Nanohimuuet,  Wtnslow** 
Chad  News  from  N.  £n|gf .— Nanhyganset,  Judge  Johruor^s  Life  of  Gen.  Ureene.—Theoe  are 
w  ot  the  permutati<His  without  the  r,  and  tnose  with  it  are  still  more 


permutatKHis  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  numerous. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Ktright,  in  her  Journal,  2S  and  95. 
-j»f  at  a  place  yshere  she  hi^pened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  cotuAfy,  she  heard  some  <m 
fke  **  town  topers  "  disputing  about  the  origiu  of  the  word  Narra^anset.^  "  One  said  it  was  so 
naowd  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  hei^t  and  bigness,  who 
ijxncd  aa  Incfian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  write  it''^  Another 
said  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  fomoier,  and  "  as  hot  at  cookl  be 
in  the  winter." 
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This  Squanio  became  aAerwards  an  importaiit  peisooage  in  Indtui  polidc^ 
and  some  of  his  manoeuvres  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  of  our 
own  times.  In  1^22,  he  forfeited  his  life  bv  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Maua- 
$wt,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Booomok,  On  that  occasion,  Maua$aU 
went  himself  to  Phmouth,  **  being  much  offended  and  enraged  agumt  TK$guan- 
ium ;  ^  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  tor  that  time.  Sood 
after,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  sovemor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  Mid  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  hhn. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  MassasoU  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  otners,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  '^RMqwmivm 
miffht  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  MataasmL 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  Windmo,)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  English,  thev  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent.  Massasod  had  sent  his  own  knire  to  be  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Squanto  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  nis  overthrow,  and  tellhig  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  meB- 
sengers  of  McusaaoUf  as  he  thought  fit.  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  ^vemor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  m  a  ra^  The  delay  was  occasioned  bv  tne  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  oe  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  me  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubttess  onl^  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
MoMSMoU  should  for  some  time  after  ''seem  to  fit)wn "  oii  the  English,  as  they 
complun,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

Tne  next  summer,  in  June  or  Julv,  MassasoU  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edxoard  Wvnslow^  Mr.  Stephtn  Hopkins,  and 
SqwxnUo  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  reai- 
dence,  in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Plunouth ;  and  especiaDy  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  firom  hanging  about  them,  and  living  upon  diem, 
which  was  then  considered  very  burdensome,  as  thev  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  then*  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  afong,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
these  MassasoU  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  bv  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  MassasoU  was  absent,  but  waa 
immediately  sent  for.    Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  frightened  the  women  ai^  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  aasured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  when  MassasoU  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated  ;  and  **  who,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  preaents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  beurk,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired.''  • .  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  go^-naturedly 
assented  to  aU  that  was  desired.    He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  iu  regard  to 
the  En^h.    Among  other  things,  he  said,  *^Am  I  not  MassasoU,  commander 
qf  the  country  about  usf    h  not  suck  and  such  places  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  f    They  shall  take  their  skins  to  the  En^ishr    This  his  people  applauded* 
In  his  speech,  ''he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  had  centred 
"This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  majesty,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  vrife.** 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  asainst  the  French,  and  wished  "  us  not  to 
•ufier  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  James's  country,  and  he 

'  •  Mcmtt  ReUUum,  in  CoL  Ma»9.  HiH,  8oc. 
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was  King  JamesU  manT*  He  had  no  victuals  at  this  time  to  fftve  to  the  Eng- 
lid),  and  night  coming  on.  thev  retired  to  rest  supperless.  He  had  but  one 
bed,  if  80  it  might  be  called,  **  being  onl^  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them."*  ^He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room.  Dressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodnng  than  m  our  joiuney." 

"The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  covemors  came  to  feee  us, 
and  many  of  then*  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
akins  and  knives."  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  a 
chance  in  this  gambling  affkir.  They  say,  "There  we  challenged  them  to 
aboot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them^  "only  they 
detdred  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark :  who  shooting  with  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  fbll  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Massasoii  brought  two  large  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  biut  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chance  for  refr^ment  very 
amall^  as  "there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
Endish  now  lefl  him,  at  wmch  he  was  very  sorrowful 

"Veiy  importunate  he  wos  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
loDger.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  sliould 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
agea*  bertMirous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sins  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
widiin  doors,  and  mui^etoes  without,  we  could  hardly  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  mom- 
iii|,  before  sunrising;  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massasoyt  being  both 
gneved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
Tistmanium  to  send  firom  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
anotner,  caOed  Tokamahamon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithful  before 
and  afler  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faitnful  servant,  Tokamahamony  was  in  the  ftunous  "voyage  to  the 
kin^om  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
against  CawnbUanL 

In  1623,  Massasoii  sent  to  his  fHends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  WmsUno  again,  witli  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
EMomok  as  interpreter ;  "  having  one  Master  John  Hamden^  a  gendeman  of 
London,  who  then  wintered  viith  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
my  consort."  t  ^^  t'^cir  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  frienos  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
"When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr,  JFtnsloio)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making 
auch  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighei  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming^  one  told  him  tnat  his  fnends,  the  English,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sifht  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  who 
vas  come.    They  told  him  Tftnsnour,  (for  they  cannot  pronounce  die  letter  ^ 

*JLa  SaUe  says  (  Expeditioo  in  America^  p.  11.)  of  the  Indians'  beds  in  goneral,  that  "  tboy 
are  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  but^ 


the 
ived 

n  an  attempf  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
pariiaaMat.    See  Rapiff$  England,  ii.  477,  and  Ktimetf  iii.  197. 

Ii  would  be  hirhty  gratifying,  could  the  certainty  of  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  jtH,  we 
amst  acknowleage  that  afl  is  mere  soeculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
Ae  names  of  such  vahied  martyrs  or  liberty  upon  any  pa^,  and  even  though  they  should 
•oawtimet  seem  ratber  mo/  apropos  to  the  ease  in  hand.  We  cannot  learn  thai  any  of 
fkmdaifs  biogrmpliers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.    Still  there  is  a  presomptioc 

he  was  ^  The  Tillage  Hkmpdem^  that,  wHh  dauntless  breast. 

The  Utile  tyrant  of  bis  flelds  withstood."— Osat's  Euer 
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but  ordkiarily  n  in  the  place  thereof^*    He  desired  to  speik  with  me.    When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  or  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  1 
took.    Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  Keen  fVmsnaw  $  which  is  to 
say.  Art  thou  fFmslow^    I  answered,  Mhe^  that  is,  Yes.    Then  he  doubled 
these  words :  McMa  men  wondumet  nameny  Wmanmo ! — that  is  to  say,  O  Wvu* 
loWjIshaU  never  su  thu  again!"    But  contraiy  to  his  own  expe<^tion8,  as 
well  as  all  his  friends,  b^  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  WinslmOy  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.    This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
MassasoUj  we  will  here  so  more  into  detail  concerning  it    When  he  had  become 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Window  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  **'  so  (says  he)  I  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  ofl^  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brouebt,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.    The  fowl  being  extraordinary  mt,  I  told  Hohbamock  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sick  again  if  he  did  eat 
it ;  this  he  acquainted  Massassowai  therewith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it    Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health."    As  Winslow  had  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.    This  bleedinff 
caused  them  creat  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,  he  £ll  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.    Afler  he 
awoke,  Mr.  Wvnailoto  veashed  his  face  ''and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  a^am  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  vrza  very  grateful,  and  always  believed 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  me  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  Winnow,  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  Massasoiiy  Mr.  Window  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem's  recov- 
ery, vnt>te  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  chickens ; 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  far.  The  intention  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  Massasoity  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  ofi^  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  MassasoU  was  so  pleased  with  them»  and,  being 
better,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
uig  more.  While  at  MassaaoiCs  residence,  ana  just  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  two  EngUsh  plantations,  which  he 
charged  him  to  acquaint  the  English  with,  which  he  aid.  MassasoU  stated 
that  ne  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
alvniys  refused^  and  used  liis  endeavors  to  prevent  it  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  vnll  be  found  in  the  history  of 
WittmjoameL 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Massa- 
soU than  ever  before.  His  jnreat  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  was 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  WmsUnOy  or,  as  Winsioxo  himself  expresses  it, 
**^  Ue  caused  me  to  ffo  firom  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  Fmany  of  his  people  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  give 
to  each  of  them  some  or  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk  " 

*  Every  people,  and  consequeoUyevery  language,  have  their  peculiaritiet.  Barcm  jLoAmi- 
ten,  Memoiret  de  la  Amerique,  ii.  236,  277,  says,  °'  Je  dirai  At  la  langut  dtt  Hurons  tt  dts 
iroquoU  une  cliote  at$ex  curietut,  qui  est  qu'il  ne  s*ytrouve  point  de  tettres  labiale* ;  c*est  a  dirtp 
dA  D.  fy  m,  p.  Cevendantf  cette  langue  des  Hurons  par&U  itre  fort  belle  etde  un  torn  iottt  a 
fait  beau ;  quoi  qwils  ne  ferment  jatnais  lews  Uvres  en  parlant."  And  '*J*ai  passi  quaire  Jours 
a  wmlmrfaire  vnnumeer  i  des  nunms  Us  lettres  labudeSf  maisje  tCai  p&  y  rHlssir,  et  Je  crois 

S*em  dix  aus  us  ne  ptmrroul  dire  ces  tnotSf  boo,  filt.  Monsieur,  Pooicbartrain  5  caur  au  lieu  de 
ne  bon,  ils  diroient  ouon,  au  lieu  de  fils,  ils  vronanceroienl  rtls ;  ov  Ueu  de  monsieur,  caoon* 
saeur,  au  lieu  de  PoDtchartrain,  Conehartrain.''    Hence  it  Menu  their  languages  are  anala 
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ABaoooimtofkkehamelerMgif«abyB0ft*MaA:wittl^  the  life  ^rf* 

that  chief  or  peoiese. 

'"Many  whilst  we  were  there  (says  Winslow)  came  to  see  him;  aome»  by 
dieir  leport,  from  «  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.** 

lo  lo32|  a  slKnrt  war  was  carried  on  between  Ma$»4UoU  and  Canomcuay  the 
aehem  of  the  Narva^ansets,  but  the  finfflish  interfering  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  SUmduh^  ended  it  with  very  little  bloodshed.  Muaa$Mi 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name, 
and  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Otosamequinf  or  Oiuamequin.  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  Narragansets,  fur 
tber  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Roger  WiUiam$^  that  some  of 
Plimouth  instigated  Massasoily  or  Ouaamtquxn,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  ciakn  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  consid^«d  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Nairaganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Mr. 
ffUUams  fled  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  En^^d.  He 
found  that  Canonicus  and  MmUunnomok  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  Ouaamt- 
qidn,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dommion  of  either.  Ousamtqyin  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  WHUana^  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
years'  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  ^reat  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  be 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  iostructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narraganset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  perhaps  some  others,  topther  with 
Provideoce.  ^  And  (says  Mr.  WiUiams)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  MtaanHnomjf^ 
whatever  they  desired  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  befiure  ^RarduwMmolCs  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  OuaaiMqain, 
For  at  the  meeting  oi  the  Commissioners  of  th^  United  Colonies,  in  the 
aummn  of  1643,  they  order,  ''That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
fFaosameqmn  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preaerved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  that  Woosomuqujin  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him.''  * 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Wirdhrop  says, "  Owsamekmt  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meck,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 
present  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
beyond  Connecticut  and  Pakoutuckett."  They  having  heard  that  the  Enghsh 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  toe  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present.  Thegovemor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousam/tquxn^  that  if  they  had  not 
wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
8atis&d.t 

In  1649,  Ousamtquki  sold  to  J^EUa  Standishf  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  **  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saughiuckd^  seven  miles  square. 
This  vras  Bridgewater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  hi 
preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ousameqmn  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
naif  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Ousemaqvin  and  his  son  WamsiUo, 
{fFttmsuttOj]  afterwards  called  Mexandcr^  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  *'all 
those  seyerall  parceDs  of  land  l^ein^  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Rehoboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerly, 
and  soe  runinff  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  Ousa- 
meqmn and  framaiUo  durected,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 
„ 

*  Recordt  of  tbe  U.  Colonies.  f  Jommalf  i.  tSi, 


the  ades  of  both,  aad  about  the  neck  called  Cbaehaetiat,  also  Papaaqaaafanadc, 
also  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c  For  tkia  the  coDsideni- 
tion  was  ^£35  sterling." 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  **  this  twenty-one  of  September,  1657,"  OuMRNe- 
quin  says,  **  I  rssauMmun  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  allow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hogg  Island,  which  my  wm  WanmUa 
sold  to  Richard  SmUh^  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  I.,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  February  m  the  year  1659^  I  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm." 

In  1656,  J2(Mfer  WSKama  says  that  (huamequm,  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
**  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pumham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick ;  ** 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Ousamequin 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  Hutchinson^s  transplantmg  from  Mr.  HwbbmnPi  work 
into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
**  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder ;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  **  accurate  Hukhinson  "  should  set  down  that  date,  from  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thouffht  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Polanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
'  is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  beinff  before  disposed  of^  or  riven 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  virim  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Ousoenitqidn^s  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Ontko^  with  about  seventy  men,  tell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  Oufome^tn,  killing  three  persons,  and  car- 
lying  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  oehalf,  and  the  matter  vvras  soon 
settled,  f 

From  the  ^  Relation  "  of  Dr.  /.  MafkoTy  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  W&SL 
His  words  are, ''•^^OTU^  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PAiJtp, 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  bis  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  su^icions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  against  the  English."  \ 

Hence,  as  wo  do  not  hear  of  Alexander  as  sachem  until  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  **  chief  sachem  ^ 
until  afler  the  death  of  his  father. 

Whether  MassasoU  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidently  believed  tliat  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bridgew^ter,  in  a  skirmish  "with  PhUipy  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  (hisamemtin,  whose  name  was  Unhmpotny  ^  or 
Mkompoiru  ||  That  he  had  another  brother,  called  Quadequina,  nas  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  Wxnihrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousamequtn,  As  Mr.  Ed^ 
ward  Winslcw  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Massasoity  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  or  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ousamtquin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Winslow^a  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  h, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

*  Some  records  which  Mr.  Domett  consahed  in  preparing  his  Hittory  of  Atdeborongfa,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  MassasoU  aied  previous  to  June,  ]G60. 

t  Original  manuscript  documents.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  larger 
when  we  come  to  Ueat  of  the  life  of  Uncat. 

X  Relation,  72.  $  /.  Mather,  44.  |  Chatrdi,  38,  edit.  4to. 
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jmwndy  tfen^r  wue  as  much  sorprned  at  wtemg  him  comiDg  in  eompany 
with  Oufome^^iiMi.  When  k  wm  known  among  the  people  that  the  sachem 
kd  sent  this  news  to  them,  th^  demanded  why  he  should  thus  deceire  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  toat  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  witiun  tlie  dominions  of  Mastasmt  was 
CAvmnAifT,^  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettt^ftouet,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swansejr.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
nmous  MeUtnmd*  The  Bnij^iish  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  bands  on  die  first  opportunity. 

hi  August,  1621,  ^aunhUani  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
rogansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  M[U9amt ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  ^to  draw  the  hearts  of  Masaasotffs  sub- 
jects €rom  him ;  speeiking  also  disdainAilly  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  Tiaauanhmiy  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  T^kamahamony  and  one  Hohomok^  (two  Indians  or  Leraes,  one  of 
which  he  wouM  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  beftire,  being  a  special 
ind  trusty  man  of  Massaioyl^Sy)  Tokamahamon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
tbey  could  hear  of  their  long,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
(MaUmt,  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  tin;  house,  and  took  TisquarUvm,  (for  he 
|ttd  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  Euglisb  had  lost  their  tongue.)    Hobbamok  see- 
ing tlmt  TigqucMkm  was  taken,  and  Coubatant  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  bein^  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  from  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
nouth,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  ISaquantumf  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 
Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  SkmdUfi,  of  14 
nien,f  «  and  Hohhamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
TiBpumtwn  on  C^ovbaiant  our  bitter  enenw,  and  to  retain  Aepeq/^  another 
noiiero,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
beeeme  of  our  friend  MkmoBoyL^ 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
OnmbiUmL  **  Befi>re  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
aod  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afiTorded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  bo  went  on  and  beset  the 
bouse,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
CnAaiant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  bad  bereft  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
tbarged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  C&ubaiant  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med 
die  with  them  ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
bim  for  the  supposed  death  of  ISaquantum,  and  other  matteiis :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notwithstanding, 
•ODie  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
woundSb  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  CovbatarU 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  IHaquantum  was  vet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  offering  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
bad  to  cat" 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  /as  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  *^  at  random," 
to  the  great  terror  of  all  out  Sqiumh  and  TokanuiKamonj  "  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  [so  fiightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  w«  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  li^'s,  seemg  the  squaws 
ptoleeted,  cried  out,  MenBquaes!  Mensquaesi  that  is,  /am a squmo!  lean  a 
<9«at0/  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobomoi^a  presence, 
reminding  Imn  that  he  was  their  firiend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
bave  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
annhd  of  the  Bhiglish  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  bi^ore. 
The  relator  proceeds :  ^  But  to  be  aliort,  we  kept  them  we  h«d,  and  made 
tbem  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

*  Cot^itant,  Coubatant,  and  ConbUant,  were  ways  of  writing  his  name  ako,  by  his  eoa 


tTea^saj 
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HMam^mLt  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  Tu^tmhm  aad  Tokamth 
kamonJ*  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  wkh  thetn,  some  aimed  and 
others  naked.  The  En^ish  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  firom  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  them  as  Boon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  ^gwam  until  daYtight,  when  they 
reNased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
Namaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  Squanto  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  jok  break&st,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  firom  which  they  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  CaunbUatU : — 

^  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Couba- 
ianfa  Action  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  slihough* CovhUami  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  firom  us,  if  he 
contmued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who.  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  se 
justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  ifMassasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  fi-om  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereaAer  he  should  make  any  insurrectioii  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  Tisquanhmif  Hobomokj  or  any  of  MusasoyPs  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  for  those 
[who]  were  wounded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  wore  sorry  for  it, 
though  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
THsquantum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God's  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  the  morrow  night  after 
we  set  forth."  • 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  Caunbiiani  became  in  ^[ipeanuice 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept  foUowing  (1631)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  tnrough  the  intercession  of 
MasaasoU  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  Einglish  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  ta  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words : — 

^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  Jomec,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  In  iivitness 
whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  followeth : — 

OnqUABfEHUn,  NaTTAWABUNT,  QUADAq,17UIA, 

Cawhacome,  Caunbatart,  Huttmoibsii, 

Obbatiunua,         Chikkatabak,         APAifKow." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transacdon,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Obbatinua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Catmaeome  and  •^pamun*  may  be  the  same  before  spokoi  of  as  Coneeoiuam 
and  Epanowj  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  ,^pa»moio  means  Atpinei  of 
Nausetf  JVatUtwahunt  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  AaslbooftMi. 
Conecofuan  was  sachem  of  Jlfoiumief,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1GS23,  the  Enfflish  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs;  ivbo,  they 
say,  ^  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  the  governor  was  there,  vrithin  ni^t,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  o(  and  having  set  aside  their  bows 


*  From  Mourt,  ut  sufrra^  and  signed  only  with  the  capital  letter  A,  which  if  supposed  to 
•land  for  haae  AlUrtony  who  aceompanied  SUmdiMh  perbapt.    From  the  use  of  the 
in  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  have  been  present 

*  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 
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and  cfuiiren,  aeoording  to  their  mBnner,  sat  down  by  tlie  &e,and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco^  not  usng  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all 
remained  ailent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canaewn;  and  one  of  them  made  a  wort  speech,  and  delivered  a 
present  to  him,  fit>m  his  sachipi,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  recmved  thankfully.  AAer  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Hohcmok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  **  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
wiU  play  away  all,  even  their  skin  from  their  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,"  and  one  kiUed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  **•  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  Hiat, 
tbereibre,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Omeconam  was 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chie^  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  Hobwrnol^a  judgment  upon  the  mattor.  With  some  deference 
ne  replied,  that  *^  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  **  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chie^  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
proieetors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Wwdow  and  Mr.  John  Hamdtn  went  to  visit  MasBOMoii 
in  his  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  CkitwiManJPi 
residence,  that  MosbomU  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  they  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
tb«a  thought  the  successor  of  MasaamnL  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  SQcnem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  creat  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  Ma»9a9aii  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  aU  ni^ht  with  Caunbttamt,  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  fftmi  JUbsiosstf «; 

Mr.  WimdtM  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — **'  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Ccmdatont,  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puekanokick,  v^  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
confi»«nce  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
yet  fill  1  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  acain  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  a^ed  me,  if  in 
case  hb  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Ma»9aaoU  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  mosifcieji,*  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therewith 
to  hind.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  En^shmen  should  ad- 
venture so  fer  alone  mto  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afiraid.  Mr.  Wind9%o  said,  ^  where  vras  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  "  But," 
said  Cafumbikmiy  *^tfyowr  love  he  such,  and  it  hring  forth  suchJruiUj  h4nff  eomeOi 
U  to  otuif  that  when  toe  come  to  Pakaet,  you  stand  upon  your  stuiardj  %cUh  tike 
wmuM  of  yovr  pieces  presented  towards  u$  7^  Mr.  ^Fuufou' told  nim  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  firiends  in  that  manner; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tations, f 

When  Caunbitant  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  deared  to  know  what  it  meant.  '^  Hereupon  1 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  Grod's  works  of  creation  and 
proservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  command- 
ments." They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  commandiments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  wonoan.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  Jfinslow  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
all  their  comfeirts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  himi 


•  !■  WBIiant^  Key.  MukU  k  tmniUted,  **  Give  me  mate  phvMC." 
t  Qoodfiew9trimJi.Emii^,€oU.Ma*9.UitL8oe. 
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^ttas  all  of  them  concluded  to  be  yery  ifrell ;  ttnd  Mid  they  beli«?ed  alniost 
all  the  same  things,  and  that  the  same  power  that  we  call  God  they  called 
KiehtanJ*  "  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  bat  never  had  better  enter- 
tainment  amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  m 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  country  on  the  nsur- 
der  of  Wittmoamet,  Peksuoty  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  diat  time. 

WrrruwAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chief;  as  was  his  companion  Ptkawtt, 
but  their  particular  residence  has  not  been  assigned.  WiJttvMcaMt  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  became  exasper^ 
ated  against  the  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  bad  {Mactised 
upon  his  countrymen.  This  will  account,  perhaps,  fbr  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
they  say,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  riiip,  cast  away 
upon  Oa^  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  nUtwDomelt  Pekstudj  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1623,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  proffress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  effect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  me  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaxing  of  Couneofm,  or  Omecofuim,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  for 
com ;  that  was  in  January,  1623.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained, Captain  Ji^Uea  Standish  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Pliraoutb, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  afler,  while  at  Coneamam^a  house  vnth  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, ^  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  fFittmcamat,  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  bis 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  frices,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  Weti&n^s 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  {CtmMmamy]  and  afler  made  a  long 
speech  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  thou^ 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  tMng  fit>m  it  The 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  foUoweth.  The  Massacfau- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  Wtdon^a  colony;  and  thought 
themselves,  being  about  90  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth ; 
eoncludmg  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrymen  unre- 
venged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  lanoughy  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  smce  there  wns  so  fhir  an  opporto- 
mty  offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  company." 

Coneconaniy  after  tliis  speech,  treated  Skmdish  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
partial  to  fFithucamd,  which  much  increased^  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standi^  having  employed  a  **  lusty 
Indian  of  Paomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
and  SfmuHsk  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  wbb  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  kept  him  from  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  ofMauamnty  to  mention  that  tfai^  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charing  Hobamok 
10  warn  the  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  by 
MoMOMity  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano- 
met,  Agowaywam,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  **  Therefore,  (says  Mr. 
WvmUw  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  respected  tne  lives  of  our  couDtiymen  and 
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our  own  8ftfe|y>  ^  adviB^d  us  to  kitt  the  omo  of  MfWiirhm^  who  were  the 
autfaore  of  thie  intended  miaciueC.  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  thev  fyrst  began,  li^  said  he,  [Mu$a§aU  to 
Hobfmok,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
tbeir  countfymen  at  Wichaffuscusset  are  kiUed,  they  not  being  abie  to  defend 
theroselTes,  that  then  it  wiU  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lires,^  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own;  **and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  prineipals,  and  then  the  plot  wodLd 
cease," 

Meanwhile  ffuMs  men  had  ftUen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
**  fetching  them  wood  and  water^  &c^  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat.'*  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whdSe  conduct  had  afiected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  tlieir  ex- 
trenuties,  had  stolen  com  from  the  Indiana,  on  whose  complaint  they  liad 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  the  Indians  satisfuc- 
tion,  one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  Fehruary,  l<i23. 

About  this  capiuU  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
|act  that  any  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c  But 
m  our  opinion  the  &cts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  inland,  mm  shortly  after  the  affair  until  the  begmning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  Hmbbwrdj  has  this  passage  upon  the  afiair : — *^  Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
lodians]  were  so  proTc^ed  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  threat- 
ened them,  as  the  Philistines  did  Sammm^s  iather-in-law,  aAer  the  loss  of  their 
com ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
Action,  to  punnh  him  that  did  the  theil,  but,  m  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaverj]  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  sround  of  the  story 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  oslled  Hdoibbas,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fimcy,  nuike  so  much  sport."  And  from  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cireumatance  was  vf^ell  known  at  Plimoutht  but  they  pretended 
that  the  ri^t  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  otur  author's  own  words,  ^  as  if  the 
pwaon  hangea  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  l^  necessityto  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  JFesUnC*  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  lum  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  hve  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

It  vvill  now  be  expected  that  we  prodnee  the  passage  of  Hudibras.    Here 
itis:— 

"  Tboarfa  Dice  asd  dark  the  potni  appear, 
(Qnoih  Ralph,)  it  nay  bold  up,  and  clear. 
Thai  Sinners  xn^y  supply  the  place 
Of  tuflering  Saints,  is  a  plain  Uase, 
Justice  in^es  Sentence,  man^  tiiaet, 
Ob  one  Man  for  another's  cmnea. 
Our  Brethren  of  New  Englaad  ate 
Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead. 
Of  wfaora  the  Churches  have  less  need : 
As  lately  H  happened :  In  a  towa 
There  lived  a  UobUer,  and  bat  one, 
lint  out  of  Doctrine  could  eat  Ustf 
And  mend  Men's  Lives,  as  well  as  Shoes, 
Thh  precious  Brother  having  slain, 
b  times  of  Peace,  an  Indian, 
(Not  «ut  of  Malioe,  bat  mere  Zeal, 
Becaaae  he  was  an  infidel,) 


The  mighty  Tottipottywufy, 
Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Envoy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  meach 
Of  Lea^e,  held  forth  by  Brother  Ptdek, 
Against  the  ArtkUs  in  force, 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  oon, 
FoiT  which  he  craved  the  Saints  to  render 
Into  his  Hands,  or  ban^  tb'  Offender: 
Rut  they,  maturely  havmg  weighed, 
They  haa  no  more  bat  him  o'  th'  Trsde, 

iA  Mas  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Temeh  and  Cobble.) 
Resolved  to  spare  him :  yet  to  qo 
The  Indian  fioghan  Moghgan,  too. 
Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefoie  may  not  yoa  be  skipp'd, 
Aad  ia  yow  Room  aaother  Whipped  }  ** 


*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist  doe.  iii.  H8.  aad  b.  i*  ebap.  iii.  ante, 

tH^N.  Eiif.77.  »  I  Gel.  N.  H.  Hist.  See.  iii.  148. 
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The  ibflowing  note  was  early  printed  to  this  penages— ^^The  liialory  of 
the  cohbler  had  been  attested  bv  persona  of  good  credit,  who  were  «ipon  the 

Clace  when  it  was  done."    mr,  Butier  wrote  this  part  of  his  Uiidibras 
efbrel66a 

7^011109  Mofitmy  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  peiiiaps  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  me  Indians,  and  insmuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morion  published.* 

<*  Master  fVtstvtCi  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessagnscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

**  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  bam,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  ovmer  of  it,  finding  by  the  foot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  and  noade  com-  - 
plaint  after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.t  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huce  complaint, 
Uiat  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quali- 
fied: And  Ekiward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fitct 
was  there  in  repetition,  consdruction  made,  tlmt  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  vnth  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightvrays  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
sainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  diat  it  would  most  apdy  serve  to  pacify  tiie  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  thein 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
enemv,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thin^  they  knew. 

<*Tiie  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  mtreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  Agree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  wnl  take  nfi^  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escu)e  death ; 
such  is  the  disease  on  bun  confirmed,  that  die  he  most  Pot  tne  yoimg 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  ha^e 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliamenr 
to  after  ases  for  a  precedent  But  th^  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  becim  to 
croak  and  bellow  ror  revenge,  and  put  by  tliat  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafier  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  ^eir  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man^s  good 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  without  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  Mfidl  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  iSSon^MNm,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
Ixme  of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  m  ^ood  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  vmuld  have  put  all  these  vnse  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittifiil  non  jpltit,  (as  it  bath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  CAifAAir,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  MarUm  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  ^massacre"  oi  WittmMmd^  Pdonmt^  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it    But  we  shaU  doit 


•  Eotitksd  New  EagKih  CaniMtii,  4«o.  Anmardiw,  1697. 

t  Agaitt  tkk  9n%tat9f  in  the  maigia,  'w^*  A  poor  OMnplthH," 
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cbmw  fimn  die  Plimaath  hiatonaiiy  and  afterwards  use  MoHo^t  chapter  as 
we  find  occaoioii. 

Mr,  Window  says  that  Mr.  WeshnU  men  ^knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  IndiaDS  before  liis  [John  SandarSy  their  'oyerseer  H  going;  neither  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick :  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  fFasmjqnineuHxtj  brother  to  ObtakUHj  the 
sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  fimierly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbatant^  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself  rerealed  the  same 
tbingy''  [as  Maua9oU  Imd  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1683,  **  a  yearly  court  day"  at  PUmouth,  on 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  <*  in  public  court,''  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  <*  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  ffmww^)  that  Captain  Stemdish 
should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  die  Inmans  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others :  tnerefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  go 
to  the  Elnglish,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  ¥rith  the  plot,  and  the 
end  c^  their  own  connng,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carriage 
towards  them,  he  might  better  iudge  of  the  oertainw  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
lake  opportunity  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  till  sium  time  as  he  could  make  sure  ffUtrnpamat^  that  bloody  and 
bold  YiCbain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  witt  now  hear  a  wora  of  what  Mr.  MorUm  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
aetioii.  ''After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  Ckectdawbadt  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
ftfmer  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planteFs.t  They  are  not  like  fViU  iSbm- 
sMTt,  I  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
Wt$ton*M  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  inteudmg  no  good  to  him,  (as' 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
uere  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  wiUiotit  suspicion  of  any  mischief,  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  up  there,  after  the  slaughter.''<§  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Gkikaiaufnt^s  people,  they  murdered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  reaidence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  countrymen.! 

After  SUmduh  was  ready  to  proceed  against  Wittutocanetj  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  fix>m  Wessaguscus  almost  famished,^  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows ; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  Was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
''whose  boldness  increased  abundantly;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  As  MWRioiied  in  oor  latt  extraet  from  this  aathor. 

t  Referring,  it  is  tappOMd,  to  the  qoarrel  with  CaunbUant. 

i  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  siok  man  instead  of  the  real  offinkder. 

i  New  English  Canaan,  111.  I  Ibid. 

1  Hjs  name  was  Phimuuu  Prat.  An  Indian  followed  niin  to  kill  him,  but,  by  losing  the 
dM«et  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  1662,  the  general  coort  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  PknuhoM  Pratf  then  of  Cbanestown,  which  was  accompanied  **  with  a  nar- 
lalive  of  Ike  tuaights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  their 
^KleavMV  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one^  the  court  judgeih 
k  meet  to  grant  him  30O  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  not  hindermg  a  plantation.'' 
M8.  among  theJBet  in  our  state-houu. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prai,  after  long  search.  Mr.  Hubbard 
probably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  eourt,  3  May,  ]66£  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  oat  for  Prat,  «in  the  wlldeniess  oh 
aflt  of  the  Merrnnaek  Rr^er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it'^ 


Ihe 

Camrt  Filet,  ut  ntpra.  . 

i^vfmarM,ioP*i«oath,  a  daughter  of  Oirffc^creOiilhifreresofi,  in  1690.    Bee  S  Cof. /fiiC 
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they  rthe  iDdkml  would  take  k  out  of  their  pote^  bmi4  eat  fhl  befbre  di«r 
faces/*  and  that  if  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  nold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company: 
**  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  yictuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness.** 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  ffmihu>\  **  gave  us  good  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  our  intendments.**  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  SUmdiik,  with 
Jlobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  Enfflish  guns  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  woiud  have  us  understand  that  SUmtHth  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  valor. 

When  SUaidM  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he-  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ^ordinary  afiairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
**  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^un,  or  needing  the  same.**  SkmdM  now  in* 
formed  them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  fh>m  Winal&n^i  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probablv  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  awav  in  friend- 
ship. SUmdi^  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treacherv  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coining  there  was  discovered.  Sboruy  afier, 
PtkMvoty  ''who  was  a  paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable  spint,**  came  to 
Hfhmnoky  and  told  him.  He  vntkntooa  tibe  eapiam  wat  eomt  to  kiU  km  and  the 
itdf^^Indian$ihart,  **  Tell  him,  (said  JFVibtiof,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  hun 
not,  neither  virill  vre  shun  him ;  but  let  him  begin  vdien  he  dare  [s],  he  wifl 
not  take  us  unawares.** 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  eroect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  manv  of  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  ''would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,''  "and 
use  many  other  insulting  eeeturee  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest,  HF^FittK- 
wamai  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  fiice ;  but,  said  he,  / \avt  tmo^ar  aihomty  t/^kerewHh  I 
Aflve  UUeif  MA  i>eiicA  muf  JBttg^^ 

by  ikem  (mo  wmd  wutrryj*  To  this  he  added,  HnfifAiM  iiAjfEif,  BiifKAnt  mi- 
CHEN,  MATTA  ctTTs :  that  IS,  By  and  ly  ii  Aotdd  jee,  and  hy  and  6y  H  ^tnid  eof, 
M  nd  neat,  "Also  Pedaml,  (continues  Windowy)  bemg  a  man  of  greater 
statvre  than  the  captain,  told  hhn  though  he  vrere  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  ikovf^  ihe  no  mkAoh,  jfH  I  ama  man  ^  grtxA 
ttrengik  and  coyixye.  These  things  the  dqpcain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present** 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  weU  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  T^bosMt  MoHon^g  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  with 
that  of  Wimiouf.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  iSbnuftift,  after  considerable 
manceuverinff,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  bidians.  At  length, 
havinff  got  Peksuot  ami  Wittmoamat  "both  together,  with  another  nnau,  and 
a  youui  of  some  ei^teen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  ffiti%noiamaif 
anid,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daify  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  manv  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  wwd  to  his  men,  and,  the  door  being  fiist  shut,  began  himself 
with  Pedttuotj  and,  inattkmg  his  own  knife  from  Au  nedt,  though  with  much 


•    U' 


Tke  Pmjbms  are  nn  of  greai  ctMmige  ud  wisedone,  and  to  theta  also  tbe  DeuBI 
appeawUi  MOfe  &aiiliariT  llna  to  others,  aad  as  wee  coaceioe>  nakcth  eownaal  with  tbeai  to 
preaenie  them  from  death  bv  woonds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  &^.*'  WkmimmU  JMb> 
*^^.  In  tpeakiBg  of  Uie  on^  of  e^hmtt^  CkaHfrcix  tajrs.  toae  !■<■■■  told  Imm  ttet  it 
given  by  the  son  to  Pmns,  a  nation  upon  the  MisMari.     Viffftigt  Smu  fJi 
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rtniggliBir,  and  kSkd  him  ^Aenwkh  the  point  wbeivof  he  had  made  cs  sharp 
«a  oeew, and  cround  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  Wtttmoamet  and  the  other 
'  man  Uka  rut  hSUedy  and  took  ike  youih,  whom  ike  captain  caused  to  be  hanged.** 
We  could  now  wish  this  bloody^  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr,  Hlndow  continues)  **  Bui  it  is  incredible 
ht9w  manjf  wmnda  ihese  two  pamegee  received  before  ihof  died,  not  making  cang 
fiarfvi  noise,  hd  eateMng  m  their  voeapons,  and  striving  to  tfo  lasL 

^Hobbamodi  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action.**  After  the  afiray  was  ended,  he 
Mid  to  Siandish,  <*  Yesterday  Peeksuot  bragged  of  his  own  strenfftb  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  litue  man ; 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standwi  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  WestmCs  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  veere  among  them.  Thty  kUled  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  hifl  men  kUled  another,  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  **  throuirh  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
craned  their  proeeedinffs." 

Joined  by  some  of  ]nr.  ffestmCs  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
oeeupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  ^  Wheroupoo  Hobka- 
modi  cast  Cfff  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fest,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
wliich  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing*  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  aseistinff  the  settlers  of  Wessacuscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
ntomed  to  Pumouth,  taking  along  l^  head  of  fFHtuwawiei,  which  they  set 
tq>  in  their  fbrC 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  ftt>m  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returaed 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  Wittmoamety 
Mid  be  dio,  and  ^looked  piteously"  upon  it  **Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiest,  had  been  drawn  into  it  hv  the  impor- 
tunity of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself^  and  bej^ged  his 
fife  ought  be  spared  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  reeu^  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  **  also  ^ave  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought for  faim ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it"  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  <*  the  rather,  because  vre  desirod  he  mi^ht  carry  a  message  to  ObtdkusC* 
Tlie  message  tbey  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  mm,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treacherVf  and, 
therefore,  they  inij^t  thank  themselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  be 
had  now  besan,  if^he  persisted  in  his  course,  **  his  country  should  not  hold 
him :"  that  he  should  rorthwith  send  to  Plimouth  *^  the  three  Englishmen  he 
had,  and  not  kill  theaL"t 

The  JgngikA  heard  nothing  fh>m  ObtakiBst  fbr  a  long  time ;  at  lengtli  lie 
tent  a  woman  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
tiiat  he  wished  ft>r  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it 
The  Rngliah  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  viras  in  great  consternation, 
*  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  firom  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  vrould  take  further  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  ancmg  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
&ar  and  want.     To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  Window  adds,  *^  And  certainly 

*  Hiii.  we  suppose,  is  Uie  aflair  to  which  Prudent  Alien  allades.  in  bis  Americau  Bior- 
laphr,  (Sd  ed.)  when  he  says,  "he  [HfAomok]  f ought  In-aneh  by  bis  [Standisfeg]  side,  m 
my"    U  atamdrng  and  Utokmg  on  be  figbting,  then  did  Hob&mok  Jtght  bramly  on  this 


t  Horton,  in  his  Neio  Canatm,  111,  says,  these  three  men  went  to  reside  with  ChikataubtU; 
"   '  -i»-  ....*..     pijmoutb  people  intended  the  men  of 

"  of  than  were  out  of  danger,  before 
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iMce  Morton  very  reasonably  sun;ests,  tnat  if  the  Plim< 
Wessaguseus  any  good,  why  did  tMy  not  first  see  that  all 
ocgia£rirarf 
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it  is  strange  to  bear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  still  daily  die  amongal 
them ;  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease ;  because  through 
fear  they  set  little  or  no  com,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength." 

These  af^s  call  for  no  commentary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  us, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  bv  water  in  a  boat  for 
Plimoum,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned ; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  afSdr  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  Standishf  ^  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per," but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought  '^He  doubted,"  he  said,  "whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God's  image," 
which  was  so  necessary ;  and  above  all,  that  **  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  howevw,  we  v?iU 
here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  &cts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  from  us.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hohamok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOMOK,  or  Hohbamodtf  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plimouth  al^ut  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  with  the  Enslish  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  friendship  of 
MassaaoU,  which  Morion  says,  he  "much  furthered;  and  that  he  was  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  iu 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  In  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  {>eculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  com, 
beans,  £&c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Maammoity  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruptioii 
and  trouble  from  CaunbUani  are  already  related. 

Beinff  a  favorite  of  ManaaoU,  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilffrims 
found  &&%  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  HoSonuJt 
was  so  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  ajiainst  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massacnusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  Kngjiah 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1622,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hohomok  "  told  us,  (says  ff^ndotOy)  that  he  feared 
the  Massadiusetts,  or  Mas«ic||useuk8,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 

8 lace,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Manohigsanneuks,  a  people  of 
fanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  woiUd  take  this  opportumty  to  cut 
off  Capt  Standish  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean* 
time,  it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  7Va- 
quantum  was  in  the  confederacy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  uae 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  for 
their  better  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  tumedl 
tlie  point  called  the  Gunufs  AW,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  firight,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
fit>m  a  wound  in  his  ftce.  He  told  them  mat  CmmbUanty  vnth  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  MasaaaoU  with  them,  were  coming  to  de* 
stroy  me  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thouj^ht  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  ^o  had  just  ffone  in 
the  Doat  with  HobomolL    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  di8<3iarged. 
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irtiich,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  boat  to  retam,  not  havinf  got  out 
of  hearing.  T»ey  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Hohomok  told  them  there  was 
DO  truUi  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squantoy  who  was  then  with 
tfiem,  and  eren  one  of  those  in  the  boat ;  that  he  knew  MoisaaoU  would  not 
ondertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consultinff  him.  Hobcmok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chiei^  and  one  of  Massaaoifs  counsel- 
Ion.  Squanto  denied  all  knowl^ffe  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  afiair. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squanto  had  laid  this  shal- 
low plot  to  set  them  against  MomsomUj  thinking  thev  would  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  MassasoU  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  becaose 
they  withheld  him  from  huiL,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ntioD  has  been  set  forth.  ]9ut  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hohomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privatelv  to  gam  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  nusband  had  said. 

"Thus  by  degrees  (continues  Wtrulow)  we  began  to  discover  TUquantum^ 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
hj  means  of  his  nearness  and  fkvor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
doods  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  Uiat 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself^  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  hun  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
aelves  sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Mamanowd  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  bef^  to  leave  him,  and  seek  after  TSsquimtum.  But  when  we 
noderstood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  which 
gave  the  Indians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides."  ''For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countrymen  vnth  great  fear  of  the 
English,  THtquanium  tola  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
fliore-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  tbemselvefl 
itirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  nuide  Hohomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  CaunbiUmtj 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hohomok  vras  honestly,  as  be 
pretended,  a  strong  fiiend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
aUe  for  them  to  know  which  was  their  best  fiiend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
hMtt  to  outvie  the  other  in  good  ofiSces.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
tttisfied ;  for,  HohomolC»  wae  having  told  Massa&oU  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  oi  Squanto^a  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  hun  that  that 
ngamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
that  he  mi^ht  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  lias  been  rebtod. 
Bat  the  ESiglish,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  fix>m  saving  his 
life,  more  wan  keepins  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  Massasoit^ 
evaded  the  demand,  ana  thus  Sqwtrdo  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hohomok  was  gr«Uly  beloved  by  Manaaoity  notwithstanding  he  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  MaasaaoU  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
oimselC  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  MasaaaoUy  how  valuiU)le 
was  the  agencjr  of  Hohomok^  in  fiiithfully  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
Cmmbaaniy  vmieh  terminated  in  the  death  of  fFUtuwamet  and  PdcauoL  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  Enriish  when  they  visited  ManaaoU  in  hb  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  erief  in  Hohomok,  He  often  excliumed,  as  they  were  on 
thor  way,  ^/wtem  wommu  Sagimmf  nem  ioomaau  Sagmma/*  kc^  whldi  is, 
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**  My  loving  Sschem,  m^  lorkiff  Sachem !  man^  have  I  kBown,  but  never  am 
like  thee."  Then,  tunung  to  Mr.  Window,  eaid,  ^  While  you  live  you  wiO 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  Uoody  and 
cruel  like  other  Lidians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  ofiended  him  *,  that  his  reason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  vrith  few  blovirs,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hohotnok 
received  a  lot  as  Ms  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  viras  previous  ta  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  Uiey  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  JVdn^aahemet.  The  English  had  beard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Mnai)  '^partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

S^^ianto  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,t  now  the  north  part  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
20ch  Sept  162L  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  vnth  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  **  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squanto  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

Ubbatmnrnd  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre* 
viouB,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  viras  subject  to 'Massag<ni ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  Ifrom  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  ^  wont  to  come  at  har* 
vest  and  take  away  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  S^iMns- 
Scuhem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Sq%»imihSadiit$n,t  ^a  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  dioee  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipneto,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain,  llie  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  Obbaiinewat  in  particular.  And  they  Bay, 
**  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  and  if  ht  aiso  toavld  aubmU  hmtSfy  I  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  Ms  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  *^  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  tney)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  j^one.  A  mile  from  hence,  NixMpaiktmuty 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  hved.ir  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  viras  largely  built,  vnth  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the*] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Not 
far  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  MrnqHukemaU     It 

*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  sugrested  this.    See  his  Biog^.  ii.  SS4. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eroinence  to  have  been  so  cculed  from  a  copse  or  chimp  of  trees, 
which  for  a  Umg  time  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  the  whites ;  Dot  Shmw, 
DeMcrip,  BosUmf  67.  says  it  waa  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  8mm>^  Hist. 
Botton,  105,  says  Wilham  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  '*  a  portion  of  the  hill.'' 

t  "  Sachems  or  sa^amoresy— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title,— the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hadi 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  peq>le.''    Hut.  N.  E.  60. 

t  Shatittek  (Hist  Cbocord,  S)  says  she  was  vbited  at  this  tine  by  these  Tojragnsy  bet  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  firom  any  source  of  iaformatioa  in  my  pos- 
session. 

I  It  does  not  seem  fh>m  this  thai  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  PKmouili,  aa 
Sr.  Prince  tmppotei, 

f  m.mamick'mhkHUt.CHtmd,9^j9,fk\M**m9MinU9&hid^mtnUp^FQmd^* 
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wtf  Dudft  wfitli  ^poles  some  90  or  40  Ibot  long,  stock  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
•8  thej  could  be  set  one  hv  another,  and  wkh  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  nde.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
ndo  8to6d  the  firame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  <m  the  top 
of  an  hilL  Here  JSTcmepaihemet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  ainee  the 
time  of  his  death.** 

According  to  Bfr.  LemSy  Mmepa^temd  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
has  widow,  who  was  Sqwuo-^Sadtem  before  named,  continued  the  goTernmentf 
He  left  fiye  children^  four  of  whose  names  we  gather  from  the  interesting 
HiBtory  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  MontowampaU^  called  by  the  English  Sagamoft 
James,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  MigoA,  a  wighter.  3.  WiimSiamMh 
hoMi  called  Sagamart  Jokiu,  sachem  of  Winnesimet  4.  ffmnepurikttt,  called 
Sagtawrt  Geargt^  or  Creorgt  Rumntvmcarsk,  the  successor  of  MorUowampate  at 
Saugus.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

Sawa^SarJiemt  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  Wappaanoet,^  or  WtbcowU^  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  1^,  deeded  to  Jotham  Oibhones  **  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  tc^ther  with  the  said  ponds, 
an  which  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  SqtuiAO-Sachem/*  The  consideration  was, 
*the  manv  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of 
Captain  Edward  GManes,  of  Boston." 

The  S^ua-Sachem's  mark  ^^^ 
Webcowit*b  mark  -^— ^ 

Webcoml  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
■ezt  in  importance  to  Ndn/ejHuihemd  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief)  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deed,  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  &shion  amonf  Indians,  the  wife  of  WtbcowU  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  artide  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  **  Waasameqmnf  Muifuxmoru  Kutchr 
fanaqtim,  Massacownnti,  and  SquMV-Sa£htm^\  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  Enf  lisb,  agreeing  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
Bbould  be  made  to  unoerstand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  |)art  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
subjects.? 

What  had  become  of  WebcowU  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
was  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after,  (1647,)  "taking  an  active  part" 
in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrvmen.  "  He 
asked  the  English  whv  some  of  mem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had  ^ou  done  it  sooner,  (said 
be,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  tune,  and  much  sin  might 
ba?e  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin.** 

• 

*  Migkt  not,  tbeoy  the  western  moands  have  been  formed  by  Indiana  ? 

t  Hut.  Ljnn,  16. 

\  ShaUuckf  \b.  who  fixes  her  retideace  al  Concord  j  she,  doubtless,  had  several  plaees  of 


i  His  name  ia  spek  Wd>comiia  lo  MS.  deed  in  my  pooession,  and  in  Afr.  Skattuck't  MSS. 
'nMaeoipittf,  as  appears  firom  hn  History. 

I  In  the  IBsUny  of  the  Newragantet  Country ,  these  names  are  written  Wauamegtm, 
^thawammf  Cmtthammeke,  MoMoanomeil,  and  Sima-Badiem.    See  3  CoL  Mast.  Hist,  8oe. 

f  Bee  Gonkk's  jr&  Ifiit  PmyiiM- iMMmt. 


e  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS.  pioox  IL 

The  FwgH«h  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect ;  but  recoUecting  thelnsehet 
•nswerc^T^  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,"  and  that  Qod  bad  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Massasoitj  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  MtahoonoHf  a  Nipmuk  chie^  with  whom 
Mas$a»aii  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  HUl, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Sept,  1681,  where 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Cmm- 
httant  His  name  is  there  spelt  ^oUawahunL  In  fFinUw^s  Journal^ 
It  is  Muhacotoamy  and  we  suppose  he  was  father  of  A*aMMiNitmo,  mentioned 
l^  Whitniy.j  Ktichamaquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
Mataaamomd  wag  Ma$eomnomo. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Some  aceomU  nf  the  MaseaehM$ett» — Oeography  of  their  country — Chikataubut — 
Wampatock — his  loar  with  the  Mohawke — MAftcoNoiroMO--CAiroificu9 — ^Mofi- 
TOWAMPATK — SmoU^poz  distresses  the  Indians — ^WoifOHAquAHAM — Wirivkpur- 

XIT —  MaNATAH(II7A SCITTKRTOUSSET — NaTT  AH  ATTA  WARTS WaHGUMACUT- 

Jack-Straw— J  AMK8. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  firoro  the 
great  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  firom  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved ;  | 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of^  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouu  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  Uves — ^not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  nip^ht  in  the  same  place,  from  their 
fear  or  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  histoij  was  long  since  swept  avray  **  in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  ^  a  ni^ht  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  would  fiy  for 
protection  firom  the  Tarratines  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  GooJb'n,  that  ^  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paog,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokom- 
takuke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  Tnis  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragansitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts.''^  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  **  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  the  country.'^H  Htttchin9on^  says,  **That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingbam,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  or  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squantum.'^ff    Hence  it  will 

*  Hist.  Cooeord,  25.  t  Hist  Worcester  Co.  174. 

X  This  war  was  caused,  says  Mr.  Hubbcurdf  **  upon  the  account  of  some  treachery  "  om 
the  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  or  the  Merrimack.    lEst,  New  Eng.  SO. 

6  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  1. 148.  |  Hist.  N.  Eng.  32 

f  From  NeaTs  Hist.  N.  Eng.,  probably,  which  see. 

**  It  will  bo  a  good  while  before  the  preetni  possessors  of  the  cmwtry  can  bout  oTsocb  m 
smpital. 

h  Hist  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  PlioMNith  people  landed  mikeim 
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be  obmred,  thtt  wmoog  the  aeeoimts  of  the  eerlieflt  writeiB,  the  dominjoiw 
of  the  different  sechemii  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  genera]  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  thie 
extent  of  their  poesessiona.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Gtikaiaubiul  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Camomeu$y  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1633,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

Ckikataubtdj  or  Ckikkatabaki — in  English,  a  kauMtHt^firtt — ^was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  bad  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  Tkoma»  Jmnion  mentions  him  in  his  Nsw  Canaah, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  autb<uity,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Morton^  aa  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  Engiand;  but  ahaU  i«late  the  foUowuig 
BTom  nun. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 

rQ  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
ChikaUttihvt  Over  the  body  a  eteke  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  ChUudmthut^  he  complained  lo 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  thev  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them :  **  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
Ay  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  ftst  closed,  me  thot 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight, a  spirit  cried  aloud,  'Behold!  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  oft;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  defiiced  m  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti* 
quities,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  srave  lies  like  unto 
me  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither;  if  this  be 
sunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  "* 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  ElngUdi  were  watched,  and 
followed  firom  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  iroing  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fi^t  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  fix>m  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  fliirht  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  Engliui  as  invincible,  and  thb 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tmie  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Mnufi  Relation  coes  for  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account 
It  says,  ^  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  "  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  com,  &c.  of  the  Indians. 

In  lo21,  Ckikataybutj  with  «ight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  nven,  themselves  the  subjects  of 
King  Jamei,  Ten  years  after  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  (xovemor 
WhUhrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  com.  Many  of 
**  his  sannops  and  smiaws "  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  **  after  they  hod  all  dined,"  although  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged  their  stay;  ChikatavinU  probably  feared  they  would  be 

Toyage  lo  M assaehotetU  before  spokes  of,  and  from  Bqiumio  who  was  with  them  it  probably 
raLciied  its  aaine. 

*  If  this  be  fiction,  a  modem  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  his  readers.  The  article  ia 
the  AmkcHe  Magaxmt  may  have  beea  his  source  of  inforaalaoo,  but  the  oriffiaal  may  ba 

-   isJfcrti»?7AfioC^iwwm.106awlHF7.  ^  ^ 
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burdeosome.  At  this  time  he  wore  Engysh  clolhefly  end  ast  at  the  mcfwen' 
oPs  table,  **  where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberiy,  &c.  as  an  Englishman." 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  WxnUmp,  and  desired  to  Imy  clothes 
for  himself;  the  governor  informed  him  that  ^  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  hmi  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereupon  he  save  the  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  domes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  ^put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  afl^,  he  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  CkUcataubut  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig, — ^which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Plashiot,  and  some  omera,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court,  Sept  27,  ordered  that  PUutqwe  should 
restore  **  two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  equivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  the  same  amounL  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  vnth  other  sacnems 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaiuting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  ^  They 
were  put  in  the  bilbo^"  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did^f 

The  small-pox  v^as  very  prevalent  amon^  the  Indians  in  1633,  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chikataubut  died. 

The  residence  of  the  fiimily  of  Chikaiavhui  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middle  borough.  He  viras  in  obedience  to  Moisasmi,  and^  like  other  chiefii, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  di^rent  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket^  called  Tehticut.  This  vras  truly  a  nver  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  ^ring,  drew  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  and  from  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  difierent  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5, 1665,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Ckikaiau' 
My  in  these  terms : — 

• 

§  <*  To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  ffeanfOtudtj 
alias  Jonah  Sagamore,  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  ChkaiiMU' 
hut  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Wamwdueky  being 
of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  or  the  natives, 
hath,  witn  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Smuanogy  his  brother  Damd^ 
and  Old  Hahaturiy  and  WUUam  MananiomoUy  Job  ^aasotty  Manuniago  William 
^ahanton^ji "  **  For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto ;  and  id 
special  for  "  £21  lOs.  in  hand.    It  w^as  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

JosiAH,  alias  Wampatuck,  Au  |0  morite. 
Daniel  SquAMOo^  and  a  mark, 
Olo  Nahatun,  and  a  mark, 
William  Manunion,  and  a  mark. 
Job  Noistenns.  * 

Robert,  alias  Mamuntaoo,  and  a  mark, 
William  Hahatun. 
In  presence  of 
Thomas  KETAHouifssoif,  and  a  mark  0« 
Joseph  Manunion,  his  | —  maHu 
TnoBfAS  Wbtmous,  his  O  mark, 

*  However  true  this  mtgfat  have  been  of  the  governor,  ai  leatt,  we  Ikink,  he  should  not 
have  used  the  plural. 

f  "  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  exercising  punishments,  is,  for  the  sachem 
either  to  beat,  or  w'hip.  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  tort  BMMt 
quietlv  submit/'     WlHams. 

t  Mama&asuck  signified  in  their  langua^/«Ae«,  and  tome  earty  wrote  Namaseheuek. 

J  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wktimy,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  posiesaion  of  Ibe 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

J  Nahaiom,  or  Ahttt&mf  aad  the  same  aoaMtimes  written  Nehoidem.  Of  Wmikimimirs 
IRst,  Dtdham^ti.    He  tokl  mods  opon  Ghadet  Riv«r  in  168a    ik. 
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Tliere  is  a  ootl-ehkn  deed  flom  **  Ckmk$  JodeUy  aHae  Joiias  Wampatudtf 
grandaon  of  CMMaiiM,  dated  19  Mar.  1696,  of  Boeton  and  the  adjacent 
cooiMrj,  and  theiilaiide  in  the  harbor,  to  the  *^propriet«Ced  inhabitants  of  the 
tewn  of  BoeloD,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wdmpahiek  says, 
•r  some  one/w  hnn,  ^^Fortamneh  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  fipom 
8e?eral  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  eominff  of  the  English  to  ait  down  and  settle  in  those  p«rts  of  New 
bejand,  my  above-named  grandftther,  ChikakmbtU^  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  Ms  council,  fiM*  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  seU,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  JBnglish  planters,''  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  /ottof,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  Mawton,  sen.,  fFiUiam  £b- 
Affon,  imd  RobtH  MomerSmtge, 

Jfmas^  or  Josiah  Waem^Stuctt  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,f  and,  fi^m 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
soothward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  TimuAhu  Hatheriy,  James  Cudwof^ 
Jfimpk  TUdm^  Hwimhrtv  Turnery  WiUiam  UaUk,  Jcim  Hoare,  and  Jatnei  Tor^ 
mu  a  laige  tract  or  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  River. 

In  I6S2,  he  sold  Fachage  Neck,  [now  called  Ptehade,]  ''lying  between 
Namamakett  riuer  and  a  brook  fidlmg  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
weeterly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer ;"  I^lc- 
wise  all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  nimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
odi«r,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
WOO  acres  ^ven  to  his  son  and  Oeorge  ffdmp^y  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  vrrtnessed  bv  Oeorge  tfampey  and  John  Wampowee. 

After  the  death  of  his  fiitner,  Jonas  was  often  called  Joeias  CkikatattbuL 
In  the  pLiMOfJTH  Records  we  find  this  notice,  but  without  date :  **  Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  ChkkdbvU  and  his  wife  doe  ovvme  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  bekmig  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  « Jonas  ChickatabwU,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Bobert 
Studnm  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  JViinutiiadkeiittt,  for  a  <*  valuable 
consideradon,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  bjf  Scituate. 

Jonag  had  a  son  Jereimu;  and**  C%a»iM  /oMo^son  of  Jeremy^  was  the  last  of 
the  race.**)    Of  Josiahf  Mr.  Oookin  gives  us  important  information. 

War  hehoeen  the  MaesaehuseU  htdtans  and  Mohtwke,  In  the  year  1669,  ''the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
trice  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  fiiends.  Mr. 
IStkit  and  myseH,  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us.**  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  vrith  them,  and  but  one  onlv  returned  alive.  "  The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  ejroedition  viras  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
nai»sd  /omoA,  alias  Chekatdbvtty  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
veij  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religidn ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — for  he  vras  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  Atidkamaibtn,  who  was  the  first 
saefaem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  £Ko<  preached."  $ 

Of  those  who  went  out  vrith  WampeMt  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
Ofld ;  but  there  were  many,  probablv,  as  usual  upnon  such  expeditions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
whoi,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
aaUiefl,  and  sundrv  others  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  their  firont,  and,  firom  an  ambush, 

*  Prioted  at  length  in  Bmmp9  MSH.  BotUm,  889,  et  c«t. 
t  DtQcne*  Hi8t,  SeihuOe,  144. 

X  Ibid.     8fuamaatg  was  a  brother  of  Jotiah,  and  ruled  "  as  tachem  during  the  minority  * 
ot  Jeremy.    Dr.  Harris,  Uisi.  Dorchester.  16, 17. 
«  1  CoU.  MaM.  Hilt  See.  1 166. 
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attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  fpreU  fight  ensued.  FiDa%  the  Mobawkp 
were  put  to  flight  hy  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  prowess  of  CkUuiiatJnA 
and  bis  captains.  But  what  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  eiqpedi- 
tion,  was,  Uie  loss  of  the  great  chief  CkOtataubut^  who,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attad^  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  from  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Eofflish  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
suffered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  CMkaUmbut  and  his  sons,  was 
Mascononomoj  or  AfoMOfiotno,  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  fyiwick, 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  1630, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  ships.f 

On  the  28th  June,  1^8,  Mtueommamel  |  executed  a  deed  of  '^  all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  H'inthtop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.§ 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  ^the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  firom  cominc  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins.''  f  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  for  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
Mrith  great  force  aeainst  MoMononomo;  he  having,  "as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  families.''ir  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  Montoufompate  and  Wonoha- 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  Ma$c»nonomo  and 
his  guests  in  bis  wigwam  in  the  night,  kuled  seven  men,  wounded  Masamo- 
nowio  himself  and  MonJUAOcatnpaUy  and  W<mohaquahamy  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  MonUnoamoaU  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Ahraham  Snurd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Cob^ 
6ef#  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Mobinf  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  iwle  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  i2o6in,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  Perkina,]^  and  told  him  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  **  and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  sid«^  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  **  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fall  ujpon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indiims  were  ftightened  off  by  a  ftlse 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  effecting  their 

obiect4t 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  ^  Cutihamekin  and  SauauhSachemf  Masamomo^  J^atha/cowam  and  ffat- 
Mcma^n^  two  sachems  near  tne  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  fFacAtiadf,  came 
into  Uie  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  tenns 

•  1  Coll.  Masii.  Hist  Soc.  i.  167. 

t  Hist.  N.  Enifland.  ' 

\  Tliis  is  doubiless  the  most  correct  spelling  of  bis  same.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  m 
the  MS.  records. 

6  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  |  Prince,  3S7. 

t  Hubbard's  N.  E.  145. 

••  lVinthrop'$  Jour— I.«tow'«  Hirt.  Lynn,  39,  iO^Feie$  Hist.  Ipswich,  3. 

tf  Quarter-master,  **  living  then  in  a  little  but  upon  bis  father's  island  on  this  side  of  Jeo^ 
rft  Neck."    M8.  Narratioe. 

\\  CobbtV*  MS.  Narrative. 

$$  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is  said. 
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that  Pumham  and  Saecnonoeo  were.  So  we  causiiif  them  to  undetBtand  the 
aitielesy  and  all  the  ten  commandmentB  of  God,  and  they  freely  aaaentuig  to 
an,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
six  fathom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  cloch,  and  their  dinner;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyfuL^f 

In  the  Town  Reccvds  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1658,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Maaeononomo^  of  ''that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,"  so  lonf  as  she  should  reroam  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  FeU^  descended  <*  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  HiU,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  **Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 
sacrile^us  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chie^ 
and  to  carry  his  scuU  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  frowned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
ju8tice."t 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  MarMehead,  was  known  mora 
generaUy  amonff  the  whites  as  Sagamore  Jame».  He  was  son  of  JVVmeDOi/^eiiMi, 
and  brother  of  Wonohaquaham  and  Wimuptarkitt.^  He  died  in  163a,  of  the 
small-pox,  *<with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  mey  recovered,  to  Kve  with  the  English,  and  serve  tneir  €rod."l 
Mantowan^Hxtey  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  named 
FTatta,  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  WwJthmp  on  the  96 
March,  1631,  to  know  now  he  should  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emmvud  Dawmng,  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  cfetermined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actuaUy  visited  England  and  received  his  due.!  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  amoo|^  the 
"^  Mnnetched  natives."  ^  There  are,"  says  Mather,  **some  old  planters  surviving 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  fiunilies  en 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wiffwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  befoe 
the  disease  besan,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  **  but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  fiunity  of  Abm^NvAemet,  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  ffbnohaquahamf  called  by  the  English  Sc^^amore  John,  of  Winisimet 
His  residence  was  at  what  was  then  call^  Rumm^mar^  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  1€31,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  Engl£h  settlera  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwama 
**  Which  wigwams,"  says  Gov^or  Dudktf,^  ^  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travd 
that  vray."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R,  Sti- 
tonslaU  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief^  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  **  which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifnr  shillings  8terling."|t  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  smaIl-pox.§§  He  desir^  to  b^me  acquainted 
with  the  Englishmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

Winnepurkitt,1i1i  who  married  a  daughter  of  Passaconmvty,  makes  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  was  bom  about  1616,  and  succeeded 
MoniotoampaU  at  his  death,  in  1633.    The  English  called  him  Oeorge  Atunnqf- 

*  The  articles  which  they  subtcribed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Mamucripi  Hi$t.  of  the 
Pramng  ImUanSf  by  DaoAd  OookiUf  shall  be  publishMi.  They  do  DOt  reM  preebely  as 
rendered  by  Winthrop. 

t  IVinthrop^t  Journal.  X  Hist.  Ipswich,  5.  i  Lemii^t  Hist.  Lynn,  16, 17. 

I  Hist,  of  New  England,  195.  T  History  of  Lynn,  38.  «*  RelaUon,  Sec.  SSw 

H  Letter  lo  the  Coomess  of  Lineoto,  85,  edition  1696. 

U  PriMce**  Chronolory.  $f  Hblory  of  New  England,  196, 650. 

il  Wooder-working  Providaaee.  Tf  Spall  also  WbmaptrkwL 
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martkj  and  at  one  ttme  he  was  proprietor  of  Dear  Uaiid,  in  Boeton  haibor* 
^In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  weut  to  Barbadoea.  It  is  supposed  that  be 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisonen  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
PhUip^s  war.  He  died  soon  afier  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Jtltisitn- 
cuashy  aged  68  years.''  Mmvaydsqutdne^  daughter  of  P0qwmumiy  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  seyend  children.* 

MknatahquOf  called  also  .BtodE-urtUiam,  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant,  when  the  adiacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  ftther  lived 
at  Swampecot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  before  the 
English  setded  in  the  country.f  A  traveller  in  this  then  |  wildeniess  world, 
thus  notices  ffQUam,  and  his  possessing  Nahant  '^One  Btack-mUiam^  an 
huKan  Dukty  out  of  his  generosiQr  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  omer  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  repaid,  as  was  that  of  man^  omers 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  WaUer 
BagnaUj  nicknamed  Grtai  ffotj  ''a  wicked  feUow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,^  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defiwided.  This  was  in  October,  l^L  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  fell  in  with  Black-unlUam.  This  was  the 
pkice  where  BagnaU  bad  been  kiUed  about  two  years  before ;  but  whether  he 
nad  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated :  but,  out  of  revenge  finr 
BagnaWs  death,  these  pirate-hunters  haziged  BlackHwuUam*  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  I  that  BagnaU  was  killed  by  Squidraifid  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belon^ng  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Sqmdrtty$ei,  or  Scvtterygusad^  for  whose  act  Mmaiahqua  sufifered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  the 
nx>uth  ol^  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  ffUUs 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  between  the 
Anoroscogffin  and  Saoo  rivers;  and  that  firom  Aucocisco  comes  CascalT 
There  can  be  but  litde  doubt  that  BagnaU  deserved  his  fiue,**  if  any  deserve 
such ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two:  perhaps  he  will  inquire.  Were  the  murderer$ 
of  Makatah<|ua  brought  toiuitieef  All  we  can  answer  is.  The  records  are  n- 
ImL    Perhaps  it  was  eonsioered  an  oJM  to  the  murder  of  BagnaU, 

^attahattawanU^  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simon  WiUardy  in  behalf  of  ^Mr. 
Wvidhrop^  Mr.  DutUaft  Mr.  JSfoioeU,  and  Mr.  Mkn^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  Kiver.  ''Mr.  WinJthrop^  our  present  governor,  1260  acres, 
Mr.  Dudku,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  JVoweU^  500  acres, 
and  Mr.  .mien,  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  AfaUakattauHmts  six  fiulom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  J^Tattahattawants  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  [In 
the  deed,  JVattahaHatPontt  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

ffitneeeed  6y  2^  nuark  <f  %  Natahatta wants. 

Oiru  tMUi,  The  wuark  ^  #  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

that  traded  for  him,j\ 

The  name  of  this  dtueC,  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  Shattuck^ 
was  understood  Tdhattawanj  Tahattawants,  Mawan,  AUawanee,  and  Ahatawa- 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

•  Hint.  Lynn.  t  Hist  N.  Eng. 

1 1633.    William  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Proneet, 
I  Wimthrop^s  Journal,  i.  62. 63.  |  Winthrop,  ib. 

f  Col.  Maiae  Hist.  8oe.i.&. 

**  He  bad,  io  about  three  years,  by  evtorlion,  as  we  infer  from  Wintbrop,  aecumalaled 
•bout  £400  from  among  the  Indians.    See  Journal  ut  iupra, 
ttSuflbULRMordsorl>aads,vol.i.No.3i.       U  Hist  Coooord,  Mait.  jMssm  chap.  i. 
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prDfMgBtor  of  ChriMiaiiky  wbong  his  people,  and  as  boneflC  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  ffaban  married  hm  Meet  daughter.  John  TahaUawan  was  his 
aoD^  who  Kfed  at  Nashoba»  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians— 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John^ 
sagamore  of  Patncket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Ocfnamo^.^  another 
nuer  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  Tahattmoan  ♦ 
wn  killed  by  some  white  n^ms,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  his  mother  ¥ras  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  afiair 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular*  J^aannahquaWj  an- 
other daughter,  married  MumUkeoWf  called  John  Thomas^  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  llOyeaiK. 

We  know  very  litde  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wdhgumacu^  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  ''to  have  some  English  to  pknt  in  his  country;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  **  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
<^  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  anv 
encouragement ;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  friendship.  But  it  is 
more  probable  tliat  be  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  the  English  would  reside  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  mamtain  his  country. 

"niere  accompanied  ffdhgttmacut  to  Boston  an  Indian -named  JacksXrmv^ 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sagamore  John,  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
fbrther  Darticulars  of  him,  but  all  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certainQr,  is,  that 
he  had  fived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  Walier  Ralegh.^    How  »ir  fValter 

*  Mr.  Oookin  writes  this  name  Tdkatoomerf  that  of  the  father  TahaUmrarre,  MS.  Hut, 
Proving  htdumtf  106. 

t  Wahgimmcut.  aecording  to  Mr.  9amg^$  reading  of  Wxnthtcp,  Our  text  is  according 
lo  Prineef  who  also  Med  n%tthroo  m  Ms.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  see  how  the  author  of 
7Wm  of  the  hdHam  has  displayea  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winthrop's  Journal 
bra^fing  to  oar  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Wmthrop,  that  the  reader 
mav  ju^^  whether  great  irnorance,  or  misrepresentation  "  of  set  purpose  "  be  chargeable 
to  him.  **  He  [Gov.  Win&rop]  discovered  after  [  fVahxinnaeut  was  gone},  that  the  said 
aagamore  ii  a  verv  Ireacherotis  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.'^) 
Now,  every  ebila  that  has  reed  about  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  ns,  ought  to  know  that  the 
■wuiug  of  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
MasooMoitM  meant  what  the  PlinKmth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
Mone  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  thb  kind  were  mH  oncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
eoontry.  WhUhrop  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
ihero  was  a  chief  of  that  name  f 

t  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  TyUr**  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  aane  was  John  Ball,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw,  He  bocame 
chaplain  to  Waft  army,  they  having  let  htm  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
of  m  preaching  to  his  nberators  was  this  >~» 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  ^an. 
Who  was  then  a  genUeman  ? 

Thb  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  the  nobility!  See  Rapin*t  Eng,  l  467.  la 
Kennet,  i.  947,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.    He  was  l>eheaded. 

i"  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  ot  tobacco  into  Elngland  lies  on  this  heroic  knifffat." 
Wins(atd^*8  Worthies,  2d9.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  comipteth  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifieth  the  brain:  and  mdeed  is  so  pre)udicial  to  the 
general  esteem  of  oar  country.''  Aid,  211.  Whether  Jaek-etraw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh^e  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
wiB  admit  the  fact ;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  m  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
tine,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  had  got 
attaehed  to  it^  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  thne. 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  Ms  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyea 
the  summons,  and  Sir  WaUeTf  fbrgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting  a 
votome  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  wMn  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  seebg  his  master  smoking 
prodigiously  at  the  month,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  insi%,  having  never  seen 
such  a  phenomenon  in  alt  England  before }  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  his  face,  and 
ran  out  screaming,  *^  Massa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire ! " 

Having  dismtslted  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
Us  master.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  (hiitful  in  great  and 
wprthy  characters.  Captaia  John  8mm  eontes  to  ooraoliea  through  hit  agency,  and  tha 
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came  hy  him,  does  not  satisfiMstorfly  appear.  Gi^itaina  JtmdoB  and  Badow 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  vna  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
irom  Virginia,  whose  names  were  ffanchue  and  MaanUo.*  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack'Strmo. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

Jamts  Printer,  or  Jctmes-iht-^nter^  vtras  the  son  of  J^Taoas,  brother  of  TVifco- 
peunUin^  and  AnauDeakku  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridffe.  In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice  lo  Samud 
Greeny  to  learn  the  printers  business ;  I  and  he  is  q)oken  of  as  having  run 
away  from  his  roaster  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charoe  of  absconding;,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.    Jm  relaticm  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hub- 

ff«iK>wne<l  6r8t  English  circumnavi^tor  was  his  contemporary.    He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  m  1552,  in  the  pariso  of  Budley.    8ir  Humphrey  Qiiberiy 
so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humphre^t 
mother,  a  widow*    by  whom  he  had  Walter,  a  fourth  son.f    The  ^at  successes  and  cus- 
coverie^  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  English 
nation  in  maritime  afllairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  Amenca ; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  m  history.     No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertaking  than  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,    AAer  perseverinjg  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virji^nia,  in  1607.    He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  ana  address,  ana 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  whose 
**  maids  of  honor  "  te  married.    In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  havinr  nrst  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  out  marrying  her 
restorecf  him  to  favor.    The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  hb  direction.     He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Howard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.    It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  f^reat  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World,    The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  loflup  smee  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  tne  punishment  of  Ralegh  refects  all  its  bUckneas 
upon  the  character  of  James  I.    The  ground  of  the  charse  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  kingj  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  StewarL^ 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  kin^  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  South  America  in  search  ofa  gold  mine  of  which  be  had  runed  some  intima- 
tions in  a  previous  visit  to  those  countries.    His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.     This  was  a  de|»redalion,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Ralegn  had  the  kind's  commission.     The  Spanish 
ambassador  comjiJained  loudly  arainst  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegn  to  be  seized  on  his  fetum.  who,  upon 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  S9th 
Oct  1618.$    "  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  PolwheUflU  "that  the  execution  of  this  rreat  naa» 
whom  James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  hath  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memor}'  of  that  misguided  monarch."    It  appears  froai  another  acoonot  V 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taken  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captsdns  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.    That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  alid  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
ing St  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descend  the  river  without  eflecting  the  ol^ect  they 
were  upon. 

llic  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
generally  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptaole  to  the  reader.    "Hie  first  volume  (which  is  what 


publisher!  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  imdone  him.  At  which 
words  of  nis,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh^  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Mr.  Bttrref  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in ;  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast^  he  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  with  a  sigh,  saying, '  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  snail  undo  no  more  3  this 
nnrrateful  worid  is  tmworthy  of  it.^  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  ia 
and  set  bis  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

*See  Cayley's  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lend.  1816,  t  vols.  8vo. 

t  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delist  himself  for  a  lon^  time  in  ringmr  changes  on 
this  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones ;  for  it  is  not,  as  I  remembar, 
i^telt  twice  alike  in  oar  authorities.  t  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

*  «  Of  OOu  aObert,  of  Coropton,  Esq."    PoUoheU's  HisL  I^aoM,  U.  919. 
1 8tUh,  Hist.  Virginia,  7.    Second  «mi,  says  Mr.  PttoAeb,  Devon,  ii.  919. 
i  Rmin*»  Eng.  ii.  161.  «  Ttndal's  notes  In  Rapin,  11. 195. 

ilillit.  DevoasMre.  1. 9S0.  V  WlnManley,  Worthies, 956. 

«*  Winstanley,  Worthies,  967. 
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lorrfoiysy*  '^He  \ud  attaiDed  some  ddU  Id  primiiie,  and  migfat  liat«  attained 
more,  bad  he  noc,  like  a  fUae  villain,  ran  away  mm  his  master  before  hia 
time  was  out"  And  the  same  author  obeerves  that  the  name  printer  was 
superadded  to  distingnisb  him  from  others  named  James. 

Dr.  L  Mather^  has  this  record  of  Jamu^nUr^  « July  8,  [167^]  Whereas 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  sisnifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  might  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  amonff  the  Nipmucks.  Amonc 
others,  Jctmea^  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  writ^  but  had  leamea 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  ana  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  agamst  the  common  enemy.  Ho 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  afBu'm  that  vcoy  manv  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began ;  and  that  more  have  died  l^  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseases,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  die  sword." 

Mr.  Th&mas  says,|  it  was  owing  to  the  amorpcAnm  of  James^rmUr  that  he 
left  his  master  and  joined  in  Pmip^a  war.  But  how  much  amor  patrUe  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  &e  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  EHol  will  be  seen  how 
nmcn  the  ^access  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
ike-frkder.  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  EUoi 
says,  ''I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man^  viz.  the  Indian 
Frinterj  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under^ 
standing."  In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
*^  Our  uow  progress  needeth  an  apok)gy»  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sidaiess  the  last  year.  Our  vrorkmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  ^at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &c. 

This  Indian  vras  undoubtedly  Jdrnts-fhe-printer.  And  Mr.  Thomas  adds, 
**  Some  of  Jameses  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafion ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  Prinier/'§ 

There  vras  an  Indian  named  Job  J^Tesuian,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
Arsi  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
English  o€  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  **  He  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  Etiofs  asnstant  and  interpreter  In  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language."|| 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissionerB  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
corporation  in  Ekigland,  we  find  this  postscript — **  Two  of  the  Indian  yooths 
formerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  «ther  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
fetiow  their  businees  very  well"  James-the-prinUr  was  probably  one  of  these. 
ATesuiat^  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  anove-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept  1660. 

In  1608,  James  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  Haasinammiscclf 
Li  1709,  he  seems  to  have  ^t  through  with  his  apprentice^ip,  and  to  have 
bad  «Mne  interest  in  canymg^  on  tl^  printinff  busmess.  For,  in  the  title 
pMes  of  the  Indian  and  Enghsh  Psaher,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
*«BSoSTON,  N.  £.  IJjsprin^umwme  au  B.  Grebic,  &  J.  PRINTER,  vnMe 
gMkaiiasmde  ChapanJaie  vi  Mho  Engiand,  Slc.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
at  mncfa  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequd  vrill  be  seen.    We  mean 

Kutdmudtm^  known  abo  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  KMttkamaquin,  CiMamoquen,  Cidchcanokm,  and  many  more,  as,  in 

*  Narrative,  96.  f  Brief  Hist.  89.  t  Hist.  Printings  i.  29a 

4  Hist  Priothir,  i.  991, 293.  |  Gookin,  HUt.  Praying  Indiant. 

Tlnfomiatioo  from  Mr.  B.  IStekermoHf  Jr.->Hattiiiainini8co,  Hassanamesit,  ice.  signified 
a  place  of  stamu.    Thomas,  al  ntpra. 
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diflTerent  parte  of  oui*  work,  eltraocs  will  necettnrily  rtrow.  Ho  fnm  one  of 
those  sachems  who,  in  1643—4,  signed  a  submission  to  the  EngDeh,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  precedinff  chi^pter. 

In  1636,  Kutshamakm  bom  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  UneataqujsseCy 
being  the  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton«  This,  it  appears,  was  at  some 
period  his  rendence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  ffoosamequmj  yet,  like 
CaunbitarU^  he  was  opposed  to  the  setdement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
Mr.  Eliot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people's  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  then  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  Cononteta,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  o€  John  Oldham^  Kutahamakm  accompuiied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satisfaction  could  be  had  of  the  PequoCs,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Old' 
homy  it  was  resolved,  in  1636,  to  send  an  army  mto  their  country  ^to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  The  armament  cons&ed  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who, 
afler  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  i^ounded  two  of  the  English,  fied.  The 
Indians  had  here  ^two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
ifngwams,  some  veiy  large  and  fiur,  and  above  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
English  destroved,  <*  staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  ^peot  in  this 
busmess,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  main  land, 
where  Kutahamakin  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity* 
Having  waylaid  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  s^ped  him.  The  scalp  be 
sent  to  CanomcuSf  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  fKends;  thus 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  enffaae  his 
friends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  KuMamakm  four  ftthon  of 
>vampum. 

Capt  Lion  Oardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  afihir,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  ILzht  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  the 
Pequots.  The  afiair  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
EndicoUj  Tumtty  and  UnderkiU  arrived  at  Saybrook,  nrom  Block  Island.  Capt. 
Gardeiwr  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking:  ^  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  fiee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agroeab^  to  their  instructions. 
Gardener  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  bemg  surprised  $  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  commg  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him :  his  people  said  <*he  was  mm  home,  but  within  three  hours 
ne  would  come ;  ana  so  fixmi  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbera,  and  spoke  to  thettiy 
through  die  interpreter,  KuUhamakmf  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strain- 
gem  which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  diat  die  Ikiglish  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefbre,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  woras,  others  Carried  off  their  effects 
and  hid  them.  When  tib^  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  aU  the 
Indims  ran  away.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  rmtk  the 
others,  who  were  unaccountablv  left  on  shore  when  the  oChers  reembarked^ 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

''The  Bay-men  kiUed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kkhemiqwimf  an  Indian 
sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us.  in  these  parts."  f  The  Pequots  h^ioefinth  used  every  means 
to  kill  the  E^DjriiBh,  and  many  were  taken  by  them^  and  some  toitured  in  their 
manner.    ''Thus  fiur,"  adds  Gardener^  **I  had  wntten  in  a  booki  that  all  men 

*  Suttaeut.  says  Wtnthroo  {\.  194.) ;  but  being  told  he  was  gone  to  Long  lalaad,  the  g9ae» 
nl  denaiided  to  see  "  the  other  sachem,  &c/'  which  was  douMess  Mbm(moU04 
i  3  ColL  Hist.  8oc.  in.  141,  die. 
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and  posteritjr^nigfat  k«ow  how  wad  why  eo  laukj  honest  men  had  their  Mood 
qbed,  yea,  and  some  flayed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
odJy  because  IlMhamolwh  ^  ^y  Indian,  killed  one  Pequot." 

To  sav  the  least  of  our. author,  be  had  the  b^t  possible  means  to  he  corredhf 
informea  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motite  to  mis- 
represent them. 

Governor  Wvnihrop  mentions,  under  datt?  1646,  that  Mr.  Eliot  lectured 
constantly  ''one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  WaUmy  a  new  sachem  near 
Watenown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Cutsharnddn^ 
near  Dorchester  mili"  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  Kutshamakin, 

In  1648,  Cvichamtkmy  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jcjeunv  appear  as  wimesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Caio,  alias  Uooibnan,  Lane  and 
Gr^n  were  the  flrantees  ^  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury." 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  fyc 
which  Cato  received  five  pounds.    Jojeumf  was  brother  to  Caio.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cf  the  gr§ai  WMtion  of  the  JfmrragamseU — Geography  &f  tknr  ecmmtrf — Canohicus 
— ^MiAiiTusaoMOH — His  rdalumt — ^Mds  the  English  m  destrowng  the  PefuoU — 
Sells  Rhode  IsUuU—Hls  difficuUles  with  the  EngUsh^VisiU  Boston—His  mag- 
nanimity  and  independence — Charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — Miy 
repds  it — Waiahdance  huomes  his  secret  enemy — His  speech  to  Waiandance  ana. 
kts  people — His  war  with  Uncos — His  capture  and  death — Circumstances  of  his 
execution — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — Impartial  view  of  that  qfair — 
Traditions — Niniorkt — Mkxam,  aUas  Mexano — Affair  of  Cuttaouin  and  Uneas 
— Character  of  Jlscassassotick — Jfinigret  visits  the  Dutch — Accused  by  the  EngUsh 
of  piotting  ^etth  them — jibly  drfends  himself— Jibtices  9f  various  other  indians — 
War  betiiSeH  Mmgret  and  jSscassassotiek — Present  condition  of  his  deseendants 
PuTiher  aocouni  «f  Pessacus — Killed  by  the  Mohawks. 

Ths  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  timee  of  the  sachems,  f 
"  Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage  [Quabaog]  and  Nipmuck,**  northerly ;  '^  westeriy 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  far^  firom  Paquatuck  River;  soutberlv  bv 
the  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  bv  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  ialaads,  bv  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachemsu"  Coweeaett  and 
Nlantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  countiy,  were  names  only  of  phoes 
within  it.  According  to  Mr.  Goo&tn,  ^  the  territorv  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  JfarragaiMsitt  Bay,  inchidinc 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Canonicusy  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greamess,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  Ihktu  thautand.  This  esdmate  was  by  Riduwd  SmUk^  jr.,  who,  with  his 
frther,  uved  in  their  country. 

In  1766,  or  about  that  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indiana  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schocdmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  calhng  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  NarraganseCs,  taken 
Feb.  183Q,  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  || 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  firom  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashiatsucky  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

*  Soflblk  Reg.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  s'urned  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  is  the 
picture  <^  some  four-lomd  an'unal  drawn  on  his  back, 
f  See  3  CoH.  Mass.  Hat.  Boc.  i.  210.  t  Four  or  five  miles,  says  Oookin. 

i  See  Beatty's  Joumal,  106.  j^lS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  JS^. 
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much  the  same  as  the  Delawores  reported  of  theu*  great  chief  Tamany;  that 
nnce,  there  had  not  been  his  equal,  &.c.  Tashtassuck  had  but  two  children,  a 
son  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  could  find  none 
worthy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canomcus  was  the  oldest* 

CANONicns.f  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  contemporary  with 
Miantunnomoky  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recoMed  by  Governor  ffmthrop,  in  his  "Journal," 
thus:  **  June  4, 1647.  CanonicuSf  the  great  sachem  of  Narraganset,  died,  a 
very  old  man."  He  is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  about  85  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoags  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  the 
English  came  to  Phmouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actudly  existed,  and  MassasoU 
fied  before  Canomcus^  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

EduHtrd  ffinslow  relates,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  Enolaitd,  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Canonicua  sent  into  Plimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  "  many  thousand  strong,**  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  "  began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,"  although  they  had  the  last  sunmier 
''desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^"Insomuch  as  the  conmion  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  ades  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  £rom  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  thdr  arms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  ffiruhw,)  ^  occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  CoTumcus,  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  acconipanied  vrith  one  Tokamakaman^ 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  ror  Ttaqwmhuny  our  intetpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sony ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  ratdesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanto  was  made  acauainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
English  that  it  wras  a  challenge  for  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  rattle- 
snake's skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Canonicus ; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  CMriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  Canomcus^  for  he  would  not  receive  the  ^in,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  conmiunity  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  En^h,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assumed. 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  Caunbikmt  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canomcw  himself,  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubtless  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  StandisVs  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangers  at  Ptimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Kev.  Roger  ffyUams^t  in  the  year 
1654.  Afler  observing  tmit  many  kufubtds  of  the  Endish  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  *<  Their  late  famous  long- 
lived  Caunonictis  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  manner 
and  solemnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  j^our  prudent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  ffmOirop,  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince;  yea. 


*  Hutchiosoo,  i.  468,  who  met  with  this  account  in  MS. ',  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
to  itiast  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

t  This  spelling  does  not  convey  the  trae  pronunciation  of  the  name ;  other  spelKnn  will  be 

noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biography.    Its  sound  approached  so  near  the  Latin  woni  t ' 

nu,  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.    Qmmoune  was  early  written. 

t  Manoscript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Matsaehusetts. 
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an  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  maijy,  and  oft  timefl» 

our  ^^lishmen  travel  alone  with  nfew  and  loving  kindness  ?" 

The  following  statement  of  Roger  nxUiama  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
canset,  18  June,  168S2,  and,  although  varying  a  little  from  the  above,  contains 
nets  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  ^  I  testify  that  it  was  the  general 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canonicus  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Cmundcut  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  Meantinomy  (because 
of  his  youth)  was  his  marshal  and  executiouer,  and  did  nothing  witnout  his 
uncle  Omonicu^  consent  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  iavor  that  God  gave  me  with  CanoniaUy  uone  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  Cammicus  but  by  sift" 

When  Mr.  John  Cndham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  En&^lish  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  the^  were  fully  satisfied 
that  Ccmomctit  and  Jmaxdwmomok  had  no  hand  in  the  afi^,  but  that  *^  the  six 
other  Narraganset  sachems  had.*'  No  wonder  he  took  great  ofience  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  J^fRcmJtunnonwlu  The  Warwick 
settlers  conndered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samud  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Cammicus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  bad  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  English 
deraatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canonicus  whether  he 
authorized  Uie  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival. 
ahfaougfa  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frownea 
upon  wem,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Pessaau.  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  (Hdham,  ''They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
buBiDeas;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  ^reat  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
**The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
MiantunnomUf  and  an  elder  sachem,  CaunaunacuSy  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  tne  government  is  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  ofifended  at  what  the  youug  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
young  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle."!  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfu  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
Whakheer:-^ 

"  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  caolious,  wise,  and  old, 
One  youDg,  aod  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight, 
All  Narraganset  and  Coweset  hold ; 
One  Io<%e  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light." 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Cokmies  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept.,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonies, 
''give  Ckmoonaeus  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time  "  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
diat  they  bad  concurred  with  Mianturmomok  in  bis  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  ''to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English"  from  the  coun- 
try, by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uhcas, 
contrary  to  the  "tripartie  covenant"  between  himself,  UncaSy  and  Connecticut, 
Therefore,  knowing  "  how  peaceable  Conanacus  and  Mascus^  the  late  father  of 
AfymtenomOj  jroveraed  that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  the  late  "  tumults  and 
oatbrQBking8"to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  epint  of  MianhMnomokj 
more  than  to  "any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwitbstandinff,  JtSantwmomok  being  now  put  to  death,  die  Encrlish  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely, "  Vhcus,  sagamore  of  the  Mobegins, 

•  TUt  was  written  about  1643.  f  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
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and  his  people,  Woosamtqumt  and  bis  people,  Sacanoeot  and  his  people,  Pwt^ 
ham  and  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  p^uoe  with  tba 
Narragansets ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithful  observance  of  their  agre^ 
ment  than  they  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  Yraa  to  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  erave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  dius  addreseed 
Roger  Frillicms:  "I  nave  never  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  offered  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  vnll;"  and  often  repeated  the  woid 
ffunnauneuKtyeoTL  ''If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  Engtish  and  my  poMeritjr 
shall  live  in  love  and  peace  togetlicr." 

When  Mr.  fVUliams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's ttmnnaumtaauonck,  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  Ccmonicus  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  uito  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  felse ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
Williams  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  othera 
he  agreed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
satistaction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  WUltams  found  Canonicvs  and  Miantunnomok  carrying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercesnon  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  all  the  sachems ;  especialh^  Canonicus. 
\idio8e  ''heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp.^ 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  William  Coddinglon,  Roger  WuHams^ 
and  othera.  A  son  of  Canonicus^  named  Mriksak,  is  named  by  WSKams  as 
inheriting  his  father's  spirit  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  after  his 
ftther's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onvirard. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  Governor  WiMrop 
concerning  him  as  foUows :  "  Sir,  if  any  thing  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canoumcus  would  ffladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Grovemdr  for  a  box  fbU."  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  the  same  by  MUmtunnomoh  himself,  he  says, 
"I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made 
by  Caunounicus  and  J^Ranlurmomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Ca/unmmicuM 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham^  by  name  Cfdbachuwesey  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham^  it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  ne  first  desirod  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreet^ble  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paving  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  "once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Mianixmnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occupyinff  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus^  he  says,  desired  he 
woum  accept  of  half  of  it,  "it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  between  a  mile  or 
two  in  circuit;"  but  Mr.  WUUams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any, 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  whidi 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip's  war,  which  Mr. 
HMard  denominates  "^e  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
"distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canonicus^  or  an  immediate 
descendant 

In'  1638,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  WecajMuig 
Brook.*    It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  mike 

*"Tbe  MUivts  are  very  exact  and  punctual  in  the  bowKb  of  their  lands,  bdonging  to 
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and  fiflBen  or  twen^  long.  Cwnmdeui  drew  alonj;  with  him,  besides  his 
own  men,  several  of  the  Massachusetts  sagamores.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635^  when  the  Pequots  were  driven  from  \\ 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  CtmonicuB^ 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  m^e  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
conquering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  alter  the  Pequots  were 
subdued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narragansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokoso,  sometimes  called  Soso,  Sosoa, 
Slc*  He  had  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Narragansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  was  afterwards  in  dispute  oetween  the 
Kngiish.  Sokoso  bavins  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  English- 
man aflerwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
ffctuHMloamy  the  wife  of  MiantunnoTnoh,  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
about  it  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it: — ^1,  fFawcdoam,  do  affirm  it  to  be  Socho's  or  his  assigns',  and 
fiirther,  whereas  my  uncle  Ntnegrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  Mlantonomy,  and  my 
uncle  CatumicuSy  Ions  before  the  English  had  anywars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  ^f!n^ad  had  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  land  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  Sochoy  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots."  * 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncas  and  J^Eantunnomoh,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canordcus  fought  on  the  side  of  AEantimnomohy  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canonicus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
in  ISOdL  t    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  foUowk^: — 

"  A  migfhty  prince,  o(  venerable  age, 

A  peerlesi  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend  j 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  sae^e'^ 
His  arm,  a  host—to  punish  or  defend." 

Ccmomeusy  at  the  ase  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution  to  his  peopte  thus : — 

''  I  die. — My  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 
To  abler  hands  ray  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands — to  fertile  realms  I  haste, 
/  Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 

There  in  full  bloom  eternal  sprmg  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides ) 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes.^ 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Canonicus  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  greitt; 
insomuch  that,  **  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  SH  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canomcus  was  superstitious,  and  was 
greatly  in  fear  of  the  Elnglish,  chiefly,  |>erliaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  belief,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
storj'  that  SquarUo  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
When  Roger  fftUiams  fled  into  his  country,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  di»- 
trust,  and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  Endish,  of  sending  the  pla^e  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  Thev  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  he  fmr  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 

or  that  prince  or  people,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  &c.  And  I  have  known  ihera  make  bargain 
and  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground :  notwithstanding  a 
tinful  opinion  amongst  many,  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen's  lands."    R.  WiUiamt. 

•Sec  Potter's  History  of  Narrngansct,  in  Col.  R.  I.  HisL  Soc.  iii.  248. 

*  Bv  J^fm  Lathropf  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiAivTUNNOMOH  *  WHS  the  SOD  of  a  chief  called  Mascus,  nephew  of  Canord- 
cw,  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  Mnigreti\  and  brother  of  CHosIl  And,  from 
a  numuBcriptt  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  T\vmImUy  it  appears  that 
Mossup^  or  Mosipe,^  and  Camanaqtumdy\\  were  also  his  brothers. 

**  This  J^RanUmimo,^  says  Mr.  Huhbcardj  "  was  a  very  good  personage,  [that 
is,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  his  contrivementa,  as  well 
as  haughty  in  his  designs.*^ 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1632,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
staid  two  niffhts.  He  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumdu  While  here 
he  went  to  cnurch  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  thefl,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  ''told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaps  **  beat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  J^xiviunnomoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  **  and  made  much  of  them.'^tt 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tribes  suc- 
ceeded against  them,  the  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  fevor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  CanonicuSy  the  part  ^/Ra/ntunnoriioh  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Slont  and  Norton  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  John  Oldhaniy  by  the  Indians  ^  near  Block  Island."  J^Rardunnomoh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  Mtantumunnoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  tliem 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  hanlly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  be 
kept  his  promise  of  warring  against  the  Pequots,  Mianttmnomoh  sent  him,  bv 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  hand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  with 
them  now  commenced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  services.^  When  the  war 
was  over,  Mumtunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pequots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  Eugflish  masters;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 

C laces  where  the  English  haa  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
elonging  to  tivim  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*  This  speHing  i»  according  to  Wtnthrop:  we  prefer  Williams^s  melhody  as  more  correct, 
which  is  Miantuttnomu :  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  firsi  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however,  oflener  written  Myantmiimo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuncia- 
lion.  The  accent  is  usually  upon  tlie  penultimate  syllable.  See  CalUnder*s  Cent.  Jhs- 
course f  page  1. 

t  MSS.  of  R.  WVliamt.  X  Now  published  in  llie  CoU.  Mast.  Hist.  Soc. 

&  Called  also  Cussusquenehy  or  Sucqwmeh,  and  Paiicus ;  thai  is,  Pessacus.  He  "wa* 
killed  by  the  Moaui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  20  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  hit* 
Uavel  eastward,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Major  WaldronJ*    8  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

|l "  Receaued  this  First  of  luly,  1669,  of  Maj'.  Humfrty  Aderton,  [Atherlon,]  and  the  rest 
of  bis  friends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  pea^  w«i>  seueral  other  things  as  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y  said  Maj^  Aderlou  and  his  friends,  as  may  appeare  by  two  seueraU 
deeds  of  gift.    I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CooiN AqUAN     ..^  his  tnark.** 

[MS.  DocumemU. 

IT  Hist.  New  Eng.  446.  **  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

ft  Wisviavj^B  Jooroal.  tt  Mianlwmomoh  received  eighty.    Mather's  Relatiim, 
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Rdger  WUlkamt  exercised  all  \m  skill  to  reelore  tranquiltiQr.  Many  of  the 
PeouotB  who  had  eecaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  the 
Mohegaps,  and  seem  to  have  taken  nart  with  them  against  J^^antumwmak, 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  f^m  the 
English,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

MiccniukvnSmeh,  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  weU  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  **•  upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children."  Mr.  WiUicuM  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urge<l  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  journey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  toe  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  far  off. 
And  whDe  they  were  on  their  march,  ** about  660 "of  them  fell  upon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canonictiaj  where  they  committea  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  **  about  23  fields  of  com.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
uitercept  and  cut  off  Micmtunnomohy  and  gave  out  a  tnreat  that  they  toould  boil 
km  in  a  keUU,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  braveiy,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  HlUiams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  journey,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  Mianiunnomoh^s  answer  was,  aAer 
holding  a  council  with  his  chiefs,  "that  no  man  should  turn 'back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uncas^  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Ilartibrd,  to  five  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
differences  between  him  and  Jmantunntnnoh ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  HayntSy  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  lamt  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lameness  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  afler,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  face  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  Miantunnomoh, 

Now  before  the  Enfflish,  Uncas  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  afler  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  aiiy  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  relief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncas  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  from  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  ^ive  their  names,  he  said  J^e 
knew  none  of  Ihemy  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
witnesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  false.  ^  Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Hawtes  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  bring  in  their  names  in  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  ARan- 
turmomoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  witli  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  Miantunnomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  aU  animosities,  and  take  Uncas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  urged  Uncas  to  dine  witli  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanished,  f 

•  Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iiu  145.  f  Ibid,  iil  146^  147. 
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Rev. .  Samud  €hrUm  and  his  associates  purchased  Shaomet;  afterwards 
called  Warwick,  firom  the  Eari  of  Warwick,  of  MianhamonuA;  but,  as 
Omion  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  eves  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
Pumham  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  country;  and,  althou^  a 
sachem  under  J^Ecmiurmomoh,*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness,  which  it 
%vould  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  ta 
doubt,  ^  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  [who  had  complained  of  Mr.  Gorion 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the  English,]  and  upon  examination 
Und,  both  bv  English  and  Indian  testimony,  Siat  Mumtonomo  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands."  f  This  is  against  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  f^^en,  than  that 
Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket  In  ail  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  oflen  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumhctm, 

In  March,  1638,  Mianttmnomohj  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  fftUtam 
Coddin^on  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narraj^set  bay,  **  for  the  ftill  payment  of  40  fathom  of  whitq  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided "  between  them.  Hence  MiarUurmomoh  received'  eight 
fiithom.  He  was  to  **  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  m- 
habitants,  that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter." 
The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
34th  March,  and  runs  thus:  '^We,  (Uanomtas  and  Mtandnomitj  the  two  chief 
sachems  of  Naragansete,  b^  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  subjectmg  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick.  Kitacka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddvngton  and 
his  friends  *  •  tte  great  Island  of  Aquidiiick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  WhUhrop^ 
the  now  Gov.^  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  JVilliams  of  Ftovidence,  also  the  grwsa 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  from  thence  to  Pau- 
pasquat.'' 

"  7^  mark  of  ^   Coifoificus. 

The  mark  of  @  Yotoesh,  [Otash, 
Irroiher  of  Miaj^turnomoh.] 

Hit  mark  of  A,    Meantinomie. 

The  mark  of , — y  Asotamnet. 

The  mark  of  ^^^^  Meihammob, 

CAKomccrs  Ms  $oru 
''This  witnesseth  that  I,  Wanamatanamet,  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  tlie  contents. 

Tilt  mark  of  ^    Wavamatavjme.t. 
"Memorandum.  I,  Osetnequon,  freely  consent"  tnat  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  reeexued 
dve  fathom  of  wampum  also. 

Tlte  mark  of  ^   OsAMxqcEir. 

As  late  as  21  Sept  1638,  the  hand  of  Miantunnomoh  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uncas.  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
settling  of  difficulties  between   these   two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 

*^'Thc  law  of  the  Indians  in  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  shall 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roger  Williams. 
jlris  is  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commentary  on  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

t  In  mamucript  oo  file,  at  the  stato-house,  Boston. 


(Mgaiiofi  ftom  both  to  appeal  to  the  En^kh  iHien  anv  diffiouhy  riioukl  arise 
between  them.  TkoB  treaQr  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  sabftaDoe  of  which 
iiUowB: 

lat  Peace  and  firiendahip  is  eatabliahed  between  Mumtwmomok  ou  the  part 
of  the  NanracanselB,  and  Pofwmj  as  Unea$  was  then  somedmes  eailed,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohegans.  And  all  foimer  injuriea  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
wad  never  to  be  renewed* 

9(L  £aek  gf  the  sachems  agree,  ^  that  if  there  fall  out  injuries  **  fh>m  either 
sale,-  they  will  not  revenge  mem,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  cleoision  rtiall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  ^  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him." 

9dL  The  sachems  Either  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shidl  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  **a8 
seen  as  they  can,  either  brihg  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  tliat  had  the  chief  huid  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of  his  head.  As  to  the  **  murders  that  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
MB  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  poasibly,  take  off  their 
heads." 

4th.  And  iniiereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  300  Pequot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide^  that  ^e  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  th^  have  already,  ^and  Poqmme  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquois,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  agree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — ^^and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  killing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly^ 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  formerly  theirs, 
but  is  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall  the  Nam^nsets  or  Mohegans 
any  part  of  ^e  Pequot  country  vrithout  leaue  of  them." 


John  Hairss,  MiAifTiifOMifT,   •) 

Roo'r  Ludlow,  PoquiAM,  alia&  Unka.s.  -{-" 

Enw*u>  Hopkins. 


The  wife  of  J^^ainhmnomoTi,  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661, 
as  appean  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  <^  SoKMO  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Boget  fViUiama  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  rendence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country.  MUuv- 
hamomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianitv.  Mr. 
FFUUams,  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  MiarUimnomoh  and  others 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  cbief^ 
"Our  fothers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west;"  MiarUunno- 
moh  rejoined,  ^  How  do  you  know  vour  souls  so  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ev^  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  ramer  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
ffittiami  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  ^When  did  he  (meaning  nUUams)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  dovni  to  hell  ?  " 

We  have  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  viras  reported,  in  1640,  that  Mianhmnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
the  English,  as  vrill  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  J^nigret,  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  intei^reter^  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  complied  with  their  wishes, 
and  treated  them  respectfolly,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  govemmetit,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  WUliams  to  accompanv  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  desires. 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  affiiir 
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M  MIANTUNNOMOH  ACCUSED  OF  A  COf^POUCY.        [Book  U 

He  had  reAised  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  ibr  good  reaaoDS,  but  when  he  was 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  annea  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  ''The 
^veruor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking 
It  a  dishonor  to  us  to  give  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
ffovemment  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Governor  Thomas  DudUjf, 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Mianttmnomoh  should  resent  their  proceedings ; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others ;  ''  would  show  him  no  countenance, 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c^  which  he  readily  did."  *  Bv  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  made  themselves  iealous  of  a  powerful  chie^  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obli^d  to  conform  to  transitory 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous;  and ihe  justness  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  ^  When  vour  people  come  to  tne,  they  are  permxUed  to  uae 
iAetr  mon  fashions,  and  I  expect  the  same  lUberbf  vaih/en  I  come  to  you." 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  Miaabmnomohj  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  ioin  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  prob^le  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncas  in  his 
favor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  Mianhmnomohj  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  sat^factory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cauBe 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  cwUixed  and  trvte,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiratiotL  ''When  he  came,"  says  ffinihropf 
"  the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  verv  subtle  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  "  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saying,  "be  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further  says,  fin  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliberate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  what  he  expected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  the 
court  said  they  kneto  of  none ;  that  is,  they  Knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  former  agreement  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  gave  divers  reasons," 
says  Governor  ffinthropyj  "why  we  should  hold  him  tree  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  UneaSy  ^. 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncas,  and  would  prove  to  his  &ce  his  treachery 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  al- 
though he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
against  him.| 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &C.,  till  he  haa  given  the  English  satisfaction."  After 
two  days  spent  in  taUc,  the  council  issued  to  the  satimction  of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  JIfim- 


*  Winthrop^g  Journal.  f  See  book  iit.  chap.  vii. 

tHerc,  the  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  was  another  Michad  ServeUu  >^"  Pcur- 
quoijf  Messeigneurtf  fe  demanat  que  man  fatdx  aeauateur  toil  puni  poena  taIioni8,"<&c. 
Roacoe's  LeoTL  iv. 467. 
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fmmomok  oppeara  not  to  bare  Bked,  and  <*  would  not  eat,  until  10016  food  bad 
been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  govenior's.'' 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dietated  to  Masaadiuaetts,  in  her  answer  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  Mianturmamok  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
hkn  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commoice  war  alone,  ''alleghig  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  wim  the  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  profemd  to  tlie  Indians,  that  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Jdiantunntnnohf  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
be  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillinffly,  and  as  not  well 
pleased  with  us.**  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
decide  against  war  was,  *<That  all  those  mformations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cot]  mi^t  arise  fit>m  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan "  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Mianhmnomoh  overcome  Unau^  the  English 
would,  firom  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  vnth  the  latter ;  for  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  lahrly  examining  the  case,  that  Unetu  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemy.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  the  two  ^reat  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  Uie  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do— stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  diffress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Micmiunnomok  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  fVcdandanee,  a  Lonf  Island 
tachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  weir  last 
retreat  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  Miantwmomoh;  and,  says  Lion 
Gardener^  ^  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Narragansets 
had  been  discovered,  thev  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  unt'd  they 
had  destroyed  Uncaa  and  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks, 
''and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indiana, 
would  ^isilv  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gardentr  next  relates  that  he  met  vnth  J^/Rardurmomoh  at  Meanticut, 
Wcdandane^M  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Lon^  Island.  That  JiHaxdunnomok 
was  there,  as  WcMxnkante  said,  to  break  up  the  mtercourse  with  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  J^^Raxdmrnomohy  and  what  they  said  to  Waiandanct  vnis 
as  follows : — 

^  You  rmui  give  no  man  titampufii  to  the  En^ishy  for  they  are  no  seuiketM^  nor 
none  of  their  children  $haU  be  tn  their  place  t/*  they  die.  They  have  no  tribtUe 
given  (hem.  There  is  but  one  kmg  in  Imglana,  who  is  over  them  aU^  and  if  you 
shotdd  send  him  lOOflOOfathomoftoampum,  he  tootdd  not  give  you  a  knife  for  if, 
nor  thank  you,^  Then  said  Waidmdance^  **•  They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequits;''  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  <*JVb,  the  Peauots  gave 
them  wampum  and  beaver^  which  they  loved  so  well,  btd  they  sent  it  tnem  again^ 
and  Jailed  them  because  they  had  kUled  an  Englishman;  but  you  have  killed  noncy 
therefore  give  them  nothing,** 

Some  time  after,  Miantunnomoh  went  again,  ^  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  (nresents 
to  ffdtandance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speech : — 

''Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  dovm  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  covra  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finaUv 
we  shall  starve  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I  beseech 
you,  but  reeohre  with  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  boui  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  with  us,  and  vire  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  at  a 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  eecredy  to  you^  because  you  can 
persuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  wilL  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  30  to  vou  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
•ee  the  tniee  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  da^  hence,  in  a 
dear  niffht,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  &11  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cows ;  they  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
visions, till  the  deer  come  aoain. 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  <<  Wwrrtgm^  L  e.  *<  It  is  weu^"  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  Waiandanct  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowled^  of  the  English,  and  so  fiiiled.  *<  And  the  plotter," 
says  GardeneTf  *'next  spnng  after,  did  as  Mab  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead« — So  he 
10  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  falL^t 

Ouitwre  and  death  of  MianhmnomoK — ^The  war  brought  on  between  Uncas 
and  Miantunnomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Uncaa* 
making  war  upon  Seqtutsson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Mianiunnomoh,  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  vnuriors  were 
raided  by  AEanhmnomohy  who  came  upon  Uncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  whicn  many  were  kiUed  on 
both  sidps,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  fiicht,  and  Manhmnomoh  taken 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  fiight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two|  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  Uves.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately dehvered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  UncoB  slew  them  both  instantlv ; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  specimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  had.  a 
salutary  efifect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Iskmd  rather  &vored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
nor  could  a  different  course  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegan&  That  Miantwmamoh  should  not 
suffer  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samud 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  wl^n  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  bein^  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  efforts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight. 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncas,  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  ^(f  you  had  taken  me,  Iwoxdd  haoe  besought  you 
for  my  life.^^  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
him  a  prisoner  with  the  En^ish,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  knc^wn  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissKHierB  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  *^  taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liberty,  neither  had  we  sufiicient  ^und  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death."  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  thetr  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  **fve  of  the  most 
judicious  elders,^  ^theu  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death."  This  was 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjoin- 
ed upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to  be  made  known  to  Uncas 

•This  goes  to  show  that  Miardurmomoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Wintkrop  states ; 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mchegan,  It 
probably  included  Windsor. 

1 3  CoU,  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  165. 

iln  the  records,  (Hazard^  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  Bitanttamo 
mohf  whose  name  was  Tantoqueson ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Moheran  captain.    That  ther»> 
fore  the  Narragansets  tried  to  kill  him ;  came  upon  him  once  in  the  nij^t,  and  dangerously 
wounded  him,  as  be  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.    See  note  io  tbe  Idft  of  Nimgr^L 

^  WmArop,  u.  191. 
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prirately,  with  direction  that  he  ehould  execute  him  whhin  his  own  jnrisrfic- 
don,  and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affiih*,  the  English  (of  the  United  Cotooips) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  Ymr  of  history.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uncas  had  made  war  upon  Sequa38<r%  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injury  ;*  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  3^^- 
tmnomok  had  complained  to  the  goremor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  condact 
of  UncaSf  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  "that,  if  Uneaa  had  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Sequasaon  had  injured  UncM,  but  that 
Uncas  ''set  upon  Sequa$8<mj  and  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  win  now  so  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  Ud  to  judge  of  the  justness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  English  had  determined  that  tineas  should  execute 
Mtanhamomohj  Uncas  was  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  **  with  some 
considerable  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  '^  carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  government,  and  there 
put  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  fiuthful  persons  of  the 
English  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfttc- 
lion ;  and  that  tne  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  bodv  at  alL"  f 

The  commissionerB  at  the  same  time  ordered,  "  that  Hartrord  furnish  Unew 
with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohiggunsetts  or  any  other."  And  **that  in  case  Uncas 
shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Myanicnomo^  that  then  MifomUnamo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
miasioners  may  consider  further  how  to  didpo«e  of  him."t 

Here,  then,  we  see  fblly  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gane  bad,  by  accident,  captured  ^Kanhmnomohy  afler  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  die  English. 

No  OBo  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Nttpo- 
lean.  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  JiSanhtnnomoh  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  NapoUon 
afterwards ;  bat  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  feare  of^  those 
HMD  whoetf  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  eiders  was  made  known 
Id  UneaSf  he  ''readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Miantmmomok 
ak>iig  vrith  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncas 
bath  some  men  dwell,)  Uneas^  brother,  following  afler  Miantwmomohj  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet." {  Mather  says,  they  "very  fiurly  cut  off  hid 
head."§ 

Dr.  TruniMl  J  records  an  accotmt  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tioos  of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this : — "  Uneas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  ahoolder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ; "  saying,  " '  it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.^  "  Y 

*  Hubbard,  N.  E.  400.  f  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

t  Winthrop^s  Joaraal,  ii.  1S4.  As  to  the  place  of  JtRanhamomoh^t  eieeiHioii,  Wmthrop 
fcems  lo  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
directkNi,  fron  Umas^  own  eonntry,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
Uma$  had  men  dieell  so  far  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
heap  of  stones  upon  his  crave.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  monu- 
mental pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  CoU.  Mcut.  MUt.  Soe.  iii.  135.  and 
Jeferson's  Notes.  (HT  Some  wretcliediy  irnorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
course)  have,  not  long  nnce,  taken  stones  firom  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remam  to  mark 
the  spot.    It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.    Colls.  Ibid. 

4  If agnaJia.  |  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

1  That  this  is  traditioa,  may  be  inferred  fhwi  the  circumstance  of  an  emmentiif  obscvre 
writer's  pabHsbiM:  nearly  the  sama  story,  which  he  says,  in  hb  book,  took  place  opoa  me 
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We  are  ^6w  oertaiB  that  what  Dr.  TVumbuU  haa  given  us  as  unqueatioDable 
history,  from  a  **  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hydt^  is  only  tradition.  Having  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  mat 
it  should  be  laid  berore  the  world,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  by 
%1]  who  would  be  correcdy  informed  in  tliis  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Hydt  says,  "The  follow- 
ing facts  being  communicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  fiithers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporan'  with  Uncas^  &c  **  That  before  the  settlement 
of  Nonvicb,  the  sachem  of  the  Narracanset  tribe  \^RanJtuimomolC\  had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  UficaSy  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[an1s:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  fighting  men,  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows 
imd  hatchets.  Uncaa  De[inff]  inrorm^  by  spies  of  their  march  towards  his 
seat.  Uncos  called  his  warriors  together,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow :  and,  upon  a  conference.  Uncos  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y«  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  ffo  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  thev  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  Targe  plain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Uncos  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra- 
ganset  sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met,  Uncos  saith  to  his  enemy  word[s] 
to  this  effect:  *  You  Jumt  got  a  number  of  brave  men  with  youy  and  so  haoe  L 
^rd  U  a  pity  (hat  such  brave  men  should  be  ktUed  for  a  quarrel  bet^oeen  you  and 
If  Otdy  come  Uke  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  u>e  wQIfisM  it  ouL  Jf  you 
kSl  me,  my  men  shaU  be  yours ;  but  if  IldUyou,  your  men  shm  be  mineJ  Unon 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  replied :  *Jmf  men  canu  to  fight,  and  thai  skaU 

"  ThuMS  having  before  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  artiUeiy 

J  arrows]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could ;"  this  was 
lone,  and  the  Mohegans  rusli^  upon  Mantwmomoh^s  army  **  like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  **a  number  on  the  spot."  They  "pursued  the  rest 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  ofUneas*s  men  gd 
ahead  of  JIEantuanomiohy  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
passed  him,  "to  give  Uncos  opportunity  to  take  him  himself?* 

"  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sadiem^s  Plain,  Uncos  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncos,  Uncos  then  gave  a  whoop, 
«nd  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  l^ 
them,  that  Uncos,  with  a  guard,  should  cairy  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  they 
should  do  with  him."  "  Uncos  was  tokl  by  them,  as  tnere  wbs  no  war  with 
the  English  and  Narragansets,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  afliur,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took : 
where  Uncos  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  dioulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it;  and  said,  *ifi  uhu  the  sweetest  med^  he  ever  eat;  it  made  him  have 
strong  hartJ  There  they  buiy  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  yeare  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  ferm  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct.  1769,  and  si^ed  Biehard  Hide.  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ebf  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  m  justice  to  my  subject. 

"The  above  * Mamtserifft  of  Mr.  HjfdeJ  as  a  tradition,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation;  yiet,  being  written  125  yeara  after  the  event 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  TrumbuU  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fiict"| 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  or  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

death  of  PItUip.  OnekOf  he  says,  cut  out  a  pound  of  PhUip'$  bleedior  body  and  ate  it. 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  TrttmlniU,  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Indian  wars,  Stc,  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  by  tne  street-side,  but  rarely  in 
a  respectable  book 'Store.  It  has  been  forced  through  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarc«  a 
Word  of  true  history  in  it 

«  By  Rev.  fVm.  Eiy,  of  Connecticut. 

t  TrmmhuU  says  meat,  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  ■seaat  mmL 

4  Manuscript  latter,  1  Biar.  1833. 
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kOB  m  reftraioe  to  die  deodi  of  Afiflwfimiioiiiolb,  contBioed  in  the  above 
iceoont,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  the  commisBioDers  say,  that  Uneasy 
before  the  battle,  told  Mianhmnmnohj  that  he  had  many  wave  Bought  his  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combaf ;  but  that  Man' 
immomohj  **  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
hattle."* 

It  does  not  q>pear  from  these  records,  that  UneoM  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Mianhtnnowu^  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
appears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid>  Uncaa  received  the  decision  of  the 
English,  and  then  {pretended  that  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 
ouantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
the  liie  of  Uneaa. 

NINIGRET  vras  often  called  Mrderqfty  and  sometimes  JVhukunatyj  JVIm- 
gimdy  J^/htegtUU;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  as 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Janemol  was  the  first  name  by 
which  he  v?as  known  to  the  English.  He  was  generally  styled  sachem  of  the 
Nianticks, « tribe  of  «he  Narragansets,  whose  pnncipal  residence  was  at  We* 
kapoug,  now  Westeriy,  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Mianhmnomokf^ 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  Mmgrtt 
married  a  sister  of  CathawathMy  otherwise  called  Harmon  Garret^  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  firom 
the  representation  given  by  Mianiunnomoh  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time,  Governor  ffinOurap  eaya, 
'^  Some  difficttltjr  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  iust 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  said,  "  as  his  ovm  flesh,  bein^  allied 
fcy  continual  intermarriages,  &<;.  But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satis&ction  for,  nor 
himself  oould  sati^,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  them 
tous.** 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Afantmo^  as  his  name  was  written  by  Governor 
Whdkrop  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  stated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  bis  country  after  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  fint 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  Nxnigret  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  afler  a  day's  consideration. 
The  governor  shortly  af\er  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
Engl^  ci^itains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  ^  Miamltumwmoh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  terms." 
''We  gave  him  leave  to  ri^t  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
Wtqiuuh  Cock  had  done  him;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  in  our  own  time."||  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  ckwely  allied  as  they^  were  afterwards. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of'^b^  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paki  tribute  to  the  EInglish,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  firom  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satis&c* 
tk>a.  /ofiemo  Vent  immediately  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  was  amicably 
settled.  H 

When  it  was  rumored  that  Miantunnomoh  vras  plotting  to  cut  off  the 

*  See  HaxanPt  HisloricaJ  Collections,  u.  7, 10. 

t  So  written  by  Roftr  Williams. 

X  Mr.  Prmee,  in  his  edition  of  HubbanPt  Narrative,  probably  mbtook  Winthroj^a  MS., 
■ad  wrote  Aganemo  instead  of  Ayanemo.  See  tbe  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  WinUirop, 
Jour.  i.  238. 

\  Prmee  tmys  he  was  tmde  to  Btiaramnnomoh,  {Chronology,  ti.  S9.)  but  that  could  mU 
Mvebeen. 

I  mnC/hres^s  Jouffsal, I M3.  TlbidlSSZ. 
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English,  and  using  his  endesfon  to  unite  oliMr  tribei  in  die  erilBipiiee,  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will  be  fooo^ 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  eairiage  of 
ARcmiwMwmok ;  but,  they  say,  **Jantmoh,  the  Niantick  sachem,  carried  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  te  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him."  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  JS/lnif^rtt^  in  the  person  of  Janemo. 

A  Dutch  and  hdian  toar  ragea  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  widi 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  the  former  party.  It  grew  out  of  a  single  murdeiv 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  firolic  The  murderer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  ffoverpor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfaction,  especiallv  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  that  the 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indians,  killed  about  20  of  them^  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country ;  many  of  whom  souffht  protection  fi*om.  the  Puteh  tlmnselvesi* 
Some  evil-minded  persons  now  ttiought  to  revenge  -themeehres  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suffering  from  resistance.  •  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine^  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased;  and,  actiiif  under  that 
authority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  wonaen,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassinatmn  struol^  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  their  arms,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  vrith  such 
fbry  was  their  onset  made,  that  fhey  cut  off*  90  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  Spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fbrt  By  employing  Captain  UaderkUl,  however, 
an  experienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  odiers  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  were  etiabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  after,  Roger  Wtlliama  accidentally  arrived  there,  uuough  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  ^ected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  ynr.  This  Marine,  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
empbying  UnderkiU  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  Infeast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  Marnufs 
then  discharged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  me  servant  dead,  and  Marine  was  nrade  prisoner,  and  forthwhh 
sent  into  Holland.  fVUliatn$j  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Ei^ 
land  by  the  kno  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  wbt. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  Captain  UnderkiU^  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island  The  Dutch  governor's  emplopnff  the  English  vras  chiurged 
upon  him  as  a  "plot"  to  engage  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indiims ; 
**  which,"  says  mnthropj  f  "  we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  virar.  Sept  1643,  that  ^the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  awav  all  the  Enflush  "  on  the  coast,  firom  Manhattan  to  Stamfoix), 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  cuiim  to  the  eastward  They  then  passed  over  "  to 
Lonff  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  IsdyMbodev  in  her  house  diven  times ;  ^ 
but  sne,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herself.  <* These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  WMmtpyt  ''set  upon 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  killed  all  they  could  come  fay,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  ana  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance^  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  tneir  cattle." 

Among  the  English  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  besan. 
a  Mrs.  Ann  HiUckmsonf  from  whom  was  descended  tfaie  historian  of  Mi 
chusetts.    She,  having  ^ven  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  ( 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

•  Wimtkrop^t  Joanal,  E  8.  f  Ibid.  ii.  157.  tlhid.  ii.  196. 
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pereesutioii,  fled  first  to  Rhode  bland,  and  aAerwirds  to  the  Dutch  poeses- 
Ofmsy  not  &r  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  Indiana 
broke  up  the  setdements  there,  in  Sept  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  wonEian,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CMns^  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  &mily  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  fitmilies,  Throckmorton  and  ComkUTi,  as  were  at  home;  in 
ail  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  dauf^hter  of  Mrs.  HtUchmson  remained  a  prisoner  four  years, 
when  she  was  dehvered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  fiiends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
Id  be  taken  from  the  Indiana  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  set  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
informed  their  fiiends,  that  theywould  not  be  set  at  liberty  imtil  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwiuistanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
v^  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.  It  ended  in  a  san- 
wnary  battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
York,  about  37  miles  fi:t>m  the  city.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slaui,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  ciurious  traveller. 
To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

We  hear  little  ofMmfrd  until  after  the  death  of  Mianhmnomoh,  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nulnticks  united  asainst  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

This  affiur  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
men  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  miditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  firom  Tho,  Peters^  addressed  to  Governor  Wxnihropy  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narraannsets.    Mr.  Peters  vmtes: — 

"I,  with  your  son,  [John  ffinthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Unca^  fort,  where  1 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  lefl  pltuBters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uncaa*  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  conmoon  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
bulleta  Uncoi  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  wrew  Uncaa^ 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uneas^  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
fbu^t  vario  marte^  tiU  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Unccu  hadbeen  taken  in  his 
own  play.  The  letter  goes  on: — ^^'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
[Uncas*  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
Sir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
brake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  TtmHqttiesony  a  Moh^igue  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
MiantinomM,  Some  cunning  squavra  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Thntiqweson^s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  h^  he  not  fenced  it  vnth  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  his  lifo,"  &c.  * 

**  The  Engli^  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  L  Matharyj  **  not  to  sufler 
him  to  be  swallowed  op  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  fi>r  his 

•  Wimlknf^sJfoor. iL 380, 981.  f  ReIatiQD,d8. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  ftitfaflil  to  the  Enrikh  from  time  to  tkne."    An 
army  was  accordmgly  raised  for  the  relief  or  Vnau.    ^  But  as  they  were 
just  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians,  viz. 
Pessecus,  MexanOf  *  and  Witawaskt  sagamores,  and  AwuequiMy  depu^  for  the 
Nianticks ;  tbesc^  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  En^i^  shoidd  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  mem.    It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,  f  and  that  the  sachems  rtiould  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  snould  be  paid."    Afler  remarking  that  nrom  this  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Ma&er  pro- 
ceeds:— *^ln  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  Ugtrdnmain  in  their 
sending  hostages ;  for,  instead  <k  sachems'  children,  thev  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  jpapooMM  were 
of  a  roval  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.    After  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.    And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  Afain  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.    At  last.  Cam.  JtQurUm^  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  mto  the  wigwam,  where  old  Ninigrtt  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  companv  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  hacl  been  many  more  befaoDd, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  tne  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with comply  with  what  was  required.    Hereupon  a  great  trendUing  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.    The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  bk)od  was  shed."!    This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

^Some  space  aiter  that,  Nimmi  was  raising  new  trouUe  against  us, 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speeder  sending  up 
of  Capt  Dam,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  die  captain^  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
foar,  that  be  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yiekied  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  fireely  consenting,  tbaft 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  \ 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  promineiit 
passages  in  the  lifo  otMnigret,  we  will  now  go  more  into  particulars. 

The  case  of  the  Narragansets,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  befinre  spoken  o^ 
had  become  rather  desperate ;  two  years  having  passed  since  the^  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  ''good  white  wampum,'^  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  damage  thev  had  caused  the  BlngHsh  and  Mohegaas,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  Mmgrety  then  called  Jamamo, 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  JtuMnaaaqwn  was  his  depsty,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Ptsaaeus  and  others.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Pesgacus  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  NiaytudDs,  -were 

*  The  editor  cpf  Johnsot^t  Wonder-inrorking  Provideoee,  ia  CoU.  Maas,  HuL  8oc.  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  ooUag  tku»  chief  as  Miantmmomoh.  Mriktahf  Mixcamo,  MeikOf  &c.,  are 
imneB  at  the  tame  penoa,  who  was  the  eldest  $<»  of  Cancnicus.  AAer  the  death  of  bis  father, 
he  was  obid^  sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Ninif^f  who  ^vas  "  a 
woman  of  great  power,''  and  no  other  than  the  famous  Quaiapmf  at  one  time  called  /" 
tuekt  ^rom  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus.  By  sbnie  writers  ntstakiBg  kin  for 
humomohf  an  error  has  spread^  that  has  occasioned  much  ceniision  in  aeeoanls  of  their 

slocv. 

t  A  yearfy  tribale  in  wanpiMi  was  agned  upon.  Mtamacripi  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  T 
Cflftfar,  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

i  MS.  document  among  our  state  papers, 

i  Relation  of  the  Trodbki,  «Dc.,  4lo,  1677.  |  Ctfifcrtf t  MS.  if aifatiye. 
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sent  to  bjr  die  EngtiA  ecimmiwiwwari,  as  will  be  fbmid  in  tlie  lift  of  Petiaettt. 
9emf  warned  to  come  lo  Boeton^  P^Mtacus,  not  being  wiUing  to  get  any  fUr- 
tber  iBto  trouble  by  beinm  obliged  to  aagn  wbateFer  articles  the  Enslisb  might 
drew  up,  fbwned  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  acreed  to 
leave  all  thebueiiiess  to  AftmgreL  Tins  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  -wbat  grace  Mmgrti  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
miflsionan,  at  Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus: — 

<*  August  dd,  [1^7,]  Atn^fToft,  with  some  of  the  Nvantick  Indians  and  two 
of  PefMoft^tf  men,  eame  to  Alston,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  fFkUhrop,  that  came 
ftem  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
wasmers  asked  NbnegraU  K>r  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
an  the  b^alf  of  Pt99W^$  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
soIt  lor  himedif  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  firat  answered  that  he  had 
spoke  with  Pessodk,  but  had  no  such  conunission  from  him ; "  and  said  there 
bad  not  been  ao  good  an  understimding  between  them  as  be  desired ;  but, 
fifom  Mr.  Wintkrof^s  testimony,  and  the  answer  Thos.  SUmUm  and  Btntdid 
jSmM  broucht  from  Pusaewy  and  also  the  testimony  of  PeMoau^  two  men, 
^'it  appeared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  fbnnalic¥  might  be  wanting 
ii  fMMdk't  eairessaonii  to  MnegraU^  yet  Pessack  had  fully  engaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  Mnegrait  should  conclude."  There&re  they  pro- 
eaeded  to  demand  of  him  why  the  vtrampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  bad  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  J\/tmgrtt  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  tten  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
tiT,  and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  mm,  for  Mr.  WtUiama  was  at 
aH  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
^  There  «ould,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  bis  answere.'^ 

Mmgrd  next  demanded,  **  For  tohat  are  the  Maragansds  to  pay  io  much 
immpumf  I  hump  not  (hoi  they  are  indebted  to  the  EvMsh!^  llie  commis- 
monen  then  repeated  the  old  charges — ^the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messengecB,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messen^rs,  namely, 
Ifaat  be  KBew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
ibrtfond,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
ihat  W  (be  English  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assisting  Uneas^  he  would 
kfll  them  and  uieir  catde,  &c  Acc<»rding  to  the  records  of  the  commissioners^ 
Nkdgnt  did  not  doay  these  charges  with  a  very  ^od  lace.  He  said,  however, 
their  mepBengere  provoked  huq  to  say  what  he  did.  ^ 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  Ninxgrd  called  fi>r  documents; 
or  wished  the  EngUsh  to  oaake  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  <*  how  the  reckoninge  stood."  The  English  answered,  that 
they  bad  reeeived  of  PeasaeuSf  170  fathom  of  toamman  at  one  time : — ^After- 
WBvds  $om€  kettUg  and  about  15  fathom  more,  **  which  beinge  a  contempUble 
•Mne,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  ^Tbe  Narraganset  messen- 
gen  bad  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shrimptonf*  a  brasier  in  Boston,"  ibr  a  shilJipg  a 
pound*  Tlieir  weight  v^as  285  Ibs^  (not  altogether  so  conlen^^le  as  one 
nuglit  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  ]4£.  5^.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  is. 
&Lf  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton^i  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  I£. 
ptobablT  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remamder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  ^  for  goods  stollen  from  him  by  a  Nairagan- 

^/hngrH  eaid  the  attachment  v^as  not  valid,  ^  for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
wampofla  did  belonge  to  Peasatka  himself,  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stollen 
•be  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  ^  The 
commiflsiiHierB  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  the 
Iceltlea  and  wampum  at  70  fiithom,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  240 
frdHVB,  [in  a)],]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  jSlvnignt  himself  to  the  governor ; 
and  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
gDveuMMv  Aey  left  it  to  Mnigrd  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 


*  Batmtl  BhrimpUm,vt<^MltAj,  who  b«aglit  a  boose  and  lands  of^plrfltm  TumoTf  brarfor, 

laalod  in  Bnakiii  ia  Miil. 

f  Hawa  4£.  4c.'6tf. -T  ii^"^ '7i<('«>  valpa  of  a  fathoin  of  wsapinn  ia  16^^^ 
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sidered,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  Mnjgrd  said 
the  governor  should  do  as  be  pleased  about  it  It  was  then  mquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  beins  deposited  in  CidsKcmMiCs  hands,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated  ;|  he  said  he  had  sent  90  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
Talue  toother  l65  fathom,  ddshaamkin  vms  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  m  trust  He  had  produced  two  girdles,  **  with  a  string  of  wampum, 
an  which  himself  rated  at  45  &thom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
except  85.  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay."  He  vras  l»ougfat  before 
Nimgret  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts. **He  at  first  persisted,"  says  our  record,  **and  added  to  his  lyes,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [confronted]  by  Nimgret^  and  his  messengers  who  thctt 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  Cutshamohn  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fathom  as  a  present  also."  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Mnigret  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimi^  he 
answered: — 

"  J^  tongue  ihaU  not  hdie  my  heart.  Whether  the  debt  he  paid  or  not,  /  in- 
tended  it  as  a  present  to  the  governor.^ 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chieft,  CkiMamokm 
and  Mmgretj  because  the  former  had  lonr  had  the  advantage  of  a  civSized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  fi-om  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it ;  but,  as  it  ie 
thought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  here. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokm,  The  next 
day,  ^/hngret  came  into  court,  with  the  deputies  of  Pessacua,  and  epcke  to  the 
foflowing  efiect : — 

^Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  throvm  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.    However,  I  have  conridered 

rn  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfactioii  in 
thinffs.  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick.  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  m  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  will  arrive,  and  I 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confbdereteeL 
But  if  mere  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  diordy  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  £nglish,  henceforth." 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisfiiction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  JVtntgret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  vms  given  of  then*  arrival; 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  faroufl 
200  fathom  of  wampunL  The  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  cl 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  ^  what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  bein|^ 
due,  so  little  was  brought,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  Mnigrei 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  100  fiithom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

The  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  wnr, 
if  satis&ction,  (though  widi  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  otherwise,) "  told 
ATh^jfret,  that^  since  lie  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself^  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  0et  it  in ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  thev 
would  not  molest  him  until  ''next  spring  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  pr^nt  before  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fiithom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  tfaemselyes." 
That,  if  they  were  "forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  expect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o:  covenants  they  mi^t  put 
their  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commisnoners  would  fbrthwith  deliver  tlie 
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eUdren  to  Mngrd^^  expecting  from  bim  the  more  care  to  see  engage- 
mentt  fuUy  satisfied.  AikI,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
eharge  all  former  ne^^ects  upon  Pt$$acu$^  and  **  in  such  case  they  expect 
fiom  JsfMgret  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  hioL  All  which  Nhnigrd  cheerfiilly  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  •Narraj^ansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  ^id  of  two  years  more,  though  ui  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston. 
**the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  oi  ,Uncas 
aguost  the  Narragansets,  that  they  were  ''still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruiue,^  and  had  lately  endeavored  ''to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
▼ppon  bim,"  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  Cuttaauiny  "  in  an  £ngli8h  vessel,  m  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wnerby  bee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  nee  was,  foi 
a  eooeiderable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
faired  to  attempt" 

Meanwhile  JS/kiigret,  imderstanding  what  was  to  be  ursed  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commis8ioner&  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  CtdUxquirCi  attempt  upon  the  life  of  UncoM^  Ninuntt  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pu$acu»  had  any  nand  in  it,  but  that  "  he  [(Si/tajuui]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans :"  "  but  he  was  tola,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the 
fret  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  dav  following,  to  Capt  Mcaon^  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  often  reiterated  it  at  Hartford,  though 
since  he  hath  denied  it :  that  be  was  presented  to  Unca»  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  VsMcmittfuin^  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  bis  friend, 
and  DO  provocation  given  hmu"  Cuttaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncoi^  "  through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engfaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  Ninxgnt  had 
cot  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  wilUiig  to  allow. 
Tl^  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  accounL  that  no  more  Qian  1529i 
&thom  hath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  Niniffrtt  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  600  fathom  was  paid  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difiTerence.  The 
caamiissioners,  not  wuling  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remams 
due  408  fathom.  But  Nlmgnt  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  comn/iissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  smafi  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uweas  according 
Co  their  treaty  with  him. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
mSSam  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideratioa,  from  an  information  they  received  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  JSfxni^refi  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
liroclier's  son  of  SauaquaM^  the  malignant,  furious  Pcquot,  whereby  probably 


*  GlaH,  no  doiibt,  to  rid  tbem««lves  of  the  expense  of  kcephif  them  ;  Ibr  it  mott  b«  remeiii. 
bered,  Uiat  Uie  Eagliili  t<xA  then  upon  the  couditioo  thai  they  thoukl  support  Ibem  at  their 
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tbeUr  aims  are  to  rather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  eenquered  Fe-^ 

Slates  into  one  body,  and  set  tbem  up  a^in  as  a  distinct  natioB,  which  bsifa 
ways  been  witnessed  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  tfae  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  succeeding  are  ibll  of  erents,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  partie»- 
lars.  Mnigrd  claimed  dommion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  NarragansetB,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
waffed  v^ars  upon  them. 

^scassaaoiux  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chief^  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islanders  had,  fVom  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
Enghsh,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  Mmgrety  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartfbrd  in  1650,  Unctm 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  ^thex  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Looff 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  others  and  hhnself 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
NarragansetSj  ^and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  bd  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  diere  to  an- 
swer for  himself,**  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  *^  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  ^  that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  PessicuB,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  uhen  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ; "  but  in  ease  they 
could  not  get  tne  wampum,  they  were  ordered  ^*  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  thero^  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find "  Or,  if 
thev  could  not  find  enou^  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  <*  bring  away  either  Pessacus  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  te 
reason." 

From  PesMcuSf  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  Mniptty  and  inform  him  that 
^e  conmiissioners  had  heard  ^  that  ht  had  givttn  kts  dau^lder  im  marriagt  to 
Sasecos  his  brathery  who  gathers  Peqmts  under  Mm,  as  if  etiher  he  Ufould  bumnt 
iheir  sachem,  or  again  possess  the  Ptqaot  cowdry^  which  was  contrary  to 
^  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  thenn 
whether  it  were  so.  To  infbrm  him  also  that  Wtquash  Coek  **  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  conntry,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  do  so,  as  that  countrv  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition*  in  which  JSlinigrti  was  taken  "  by  the  hair,** 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  Irom  Dr.  Mather. 

We  have  in  the  life  of  ^Raxdunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  Waiandancty  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
plans  of  that  great  chief.  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  MnigreL  About  a  year  afler  the  death  of  MiarduwMmek,  Ninigrtt  under* 
took  to  orsanize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  ffaianaancey  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Waiandance  seized  upon  Mmgrefs  messenger^ 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Saybrook  fSrt  Prom  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of^  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  livec^  who  was  Waiandance^s  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
Mnigre^s  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  waa 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  Waiondtcnce,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  WiUiam  Hammond  being  lolled  **bv 
agiant-like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
ffaiandamce  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  beioff  against  the  advioe 
of  the  great  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  tne  captain  that  thm 
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AMfia  was  a  HUf^ity  grMl  mu^  and  no  naa  dafed  meddle  witk  huBt  and 
that  be  had  many  fn^idsu  Some  time  after,  he  kiUed  another,  one  Tiwmu 
F^tmngknif  and  in  the  mean  time,  Waiandai^M  brother  having  died,  be 
undertook  lue  execution,  which  he  accompliflhed.  This  was  bis  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  EnffH^ ;  ''for  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
be  died,  but  it  was  by  poison ;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
bland  died,  else  the  Narraganaets  bad  not  made  such  bavoc  h«ife  as  tbey 
have;" 

J^itwignt  passed  the  winter  of  1653 — 3  among  tbe  Dutch  of  New  York. 
This  caused  tbe  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutdi 
faarl  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
Engiian  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioDers  at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occaaiooed  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
had  leagued  with  tbe  Dutch  to  break  up  tbe  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  letter  was  sent  b^  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  Thomm  Sianion, 
containing  **  divers  queries,''  by  him  to  be  interpreted  *^  to  jyinegrtUy  Pessiau 
and  Meelaamt  three  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows  :— 
1.  Whetiher  the  Dutch  bad  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  English^ — 
%  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 
3,  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  irom  the 
Dutch.— 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  the  plot. — 5.  Whether,  con- 
tranr  to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fight  against  tbe  Enflish.— 
6L  if  they  are  so  resolved,  tohtU  th^  think  the  EnffM  will  (lo.~7.  Whether 
tbey  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first — ^9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  against  tbe  Engli«>h. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  the  Ekiglisb. — 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  ^p  them. 

^The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  ^/vnigrett^  Pt$atcu$  and  Mxam^  vnto  the 
queries  aad  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Serjeant  WaiU  and  Sarjeant  John 
Barrdl,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

JHezmt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said: — 

''I  speak  unfeignediy,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  DO  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
guns,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
English,  my  friends,  f  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
mtentioB  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
fiiends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  Ab.  What  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  u8?--do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
go(^  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  thev  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
neceenury  to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  10th  ouery  1  will  say,  It  is  just 
messengers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself^  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr,  SmUk,  and  Foil  t  his  man, 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Brcum,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  English  sachems, 
and  all  fhiglishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Mr.  Brawn  to  tell  the  sachems 

*  The  third  penon  nngolar,  Ae,  it  used  liirougluiut,  in  the  origioal,  ai  it  was  supposed  hy 
the  propouaders  that  each  ehief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

t  Every  one  must  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies,  Joseph  Reed,  Esq.,  to  a  British  a^ent.  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
ihourh  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a  fortune  if  be 
iroukl  exert  fainfelf  on  Uie  side  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  > 
"  lam  not  worthyurchanngf  btU,  suck  as  I  am.  the  kingr  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  aiaitg^ 
Uioity    Dr.  Qordmis  America,  iiL  172.  ed.  Loudon,  i  vols.  8vo.  1788. 

X  ValUniim  WkUwstmf  an  iaterpreler,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  that  the  child  diat  is  now  born,  or  that  is  to  be  bora  in  time  to 
come,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  the  English.'* 

PtsBocus  qN>ke  to  this  purpose : — 

**  I  am  veiV  thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  Massachasetts, 
and  to  you  Thomas,  and  to  you  PoU,*  and  to  you  Mr.  SaMy  jrou  that  are 
come  so  &r  as  from  the  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  inform  us  of 
these  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  far  from  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reporta  For  what  I  speak  with 
my  mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  u&  Do  you  think  we  are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotteu  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  ns  to  the 
Engii^,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship)  Shall  we  throw  >waT  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too  ?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us  ?  How  can  the  Dutch 
shelter  us,  being  so  remote,  asainst  the  power  of  the  English,  our  fnonds — 
we  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  English,  our  finends  ?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things.** 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  affair,  Mmgni,  He  takes  itp 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity^  sake,  we  ynH  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  cbiefl    He  thus  commences : — 

**  I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 

Sovernor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  English.  I  did  never  hear  the 
Dutchmen  sa^  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  ^reat 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indians, 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  why  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  osk  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  think  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indifierenthr 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  I 
hiave  veronged  the  English,  to  prevent  mt  going;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  beins 
leA  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  commissioners,  whether  1 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  send.^f 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pessacus  said,  «  Wt  dmrt  there  may  ot  no  rmsUtkt,  hvJt  that  tot  may  he 
understoodL,  and  that  there  may  be  a  true  understandinft  on  both  sides.  We  desire 
to  How  where  you  had  this  news,  ffiat  there  was  suai  a  league  mmde  heiwixt  the 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers,^ 

Mnigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  afi&ir,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 

"  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  diis  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  feared  their  fblly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  thet  have  not  b^n  there,  /am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
ah'eady  declared,  I  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  nimore  that  I  bear  at 
Pocatocke—diat  I  should  be  cut  o^  and  that  the  English  had  a  quarrel  against 

**  So  printed  in  Hazard,  but  probably  means  the  same  as  Voll;  V,  in  the  latter  case,  having 
i>een  taken  for  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  thinks.  "  woukt 
•oxzle  the  most  mystifying  politician  of  modem  times.''  Indeed !  What !  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer?  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  pazzle  even  a 
lawyer.    If  a  puzxle  exist  any  where,  we  appreheiM  it  is  in  tome  mystf/^wy  woid. 
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IM?  I  know  of  no  such  oanie  at  all  for  m^  part  Is  it  because  1  went 
tfahher  to  take  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  n  the  cause  ?  I  found  no  such 
eBtertamnient  from  the  Dutch  goremor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
flBeooragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  Enfflish,  my  friends. 
b  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  &y,  knocking  at 
the  govenHur^  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  open 
it,  to  leit  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  firom  the  English,  my 
finends." 

Not  kMur  after  the  return  of  the  English  mesBeaffers,  who  brought  the  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Ai»a$kaw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  '^messenger"  of 
Alw^^ret,  PeMCKiM,  and  Jtfdrost,  with  "three  or  four"  others.  An  inquisition 
was  mimediately  hekl  over  him,  and,  firom  his  eroM-examination,  we  gather 
the  following  answers: — 

**Mnifnrd  toM  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
bearing  mere  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him ;  and  Mr.  John 
Wvdhnp  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  ^ve  the 
doctor  10^  and  the  Dutch  governor  15^  who,  in  lieu  thereof  gave  bun  coats 
widi  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gpive  him  two  guns. 
That,  wiiile  Ninigrd  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dntdi  by  Mmgrd^  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passaffe,  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  m  a  vesseL  Five  men  went  with  NinigrtL  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  bemre.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  viras  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  afier  MnigrtPi  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
die  two  gims,  but  six  &thom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it.  They  and  the  canoe  were 
captured  by  Uneaa/* 

An  Indun  named  **  ^ewconk-MahatSj  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,**  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awa^iaw.  ''One  John  Lighifooty  of  Boston,"  said 
Maiuxea  told  him,  in  Dutch,  fhe  had  lived  among  them  at  Southbold,  and 
learned  their  lanffuage,)  that  tne  Dutchmen  would  *^  cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  ^^Teweom  also  confesseth  Tto  him]  that  Nimgrd  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  firom  Holland  to  the  Monbattoes  to  cut  off 
the  English."  **  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  against 
the  Ekiglish,  and  cut  them  ofi^  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  children 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt  Simkini  and  the  said  Lighifoot  do  both 
affirm  that  the  said  ^eweom  tokl  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  Atm,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  off,  and  saith  an  hdUm  told  bun  so."  Simkins 
affirmed  also  that  ^eweom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
thev  woidd  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  ^eweomy  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  porfidy,  anc|  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
pmiishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  Thev,  there- 
fere,  desired  AuHukaw  to  inform  Ninirret  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  **  the  better  to  clear  himself."  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Awashmo  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  them,  *^  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  '^  of  all  these  things  touching 
MmgreL**  They  said  fit>m  several  Indians,  poHiculariy  **  the  Monheage  In- 
dian and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncas  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Haines  at  Hartford."  Awatihaw  also 
demanded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  Uncos,  The  commissioners 
lold  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  thai  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it;  he  should  have  an  ansioer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  about  Afimgnfs  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncas  had  conunitted  a 
fnat  depredation  upon  JVintgret,  why — "^  that  altered  the  case  "—they  must 
mqture  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  fiir;  but  if  a  like  complaint 
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had  been  preferred  agaiimt  Mnigrd  by  UneoM,  we  haTe  reaM«  t*  Chink  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  <<inqfiu«d  into,"  at  least,  without  an  {^ 

A  story,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uneasy  rektmff  to  Mmignffi 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  ie  recorded  by  the  commisBioners,  and  which,  if  it  amouBl 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guil^,  and  it  indeed  as  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  J)/hiigrefs  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  ^^um- 
show.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Uncas,  the  Moheean  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Haku^  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  Uiat  AtrmigreUj  sachem  of  the  Niantiok  Narragansetts, 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes  "  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutch  cov- 
emor,  and  for  a  larse  present  of  wampum  received  So  guns  and  a  great  dqx 
of  powder  and  biulets.  MrUmt  told  him  of  the  great  iiquriea  be  had 
sustained  from  Uncaa  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson'ft 
River,  A/%nigret  had  a  conference  with  a  great  manv  Indian  saganorea,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  offtlie  Mohegans  and  E^giisfa.  Also,  that,  about  two 
years  since,  ^nigret  **8ent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  ahould  receive  more  one 
hundredth  fiithom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Uneas  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
vmtcn  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  thoae  persons ;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pe^uatt.  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  be  was  with  Mr.  naxnUy  at  Oonectioott,  and  carried 
by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Beinr  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  fineely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  oompany  was 
that  powaugh  and  prisoner,  pointmg  out  the  man.  Upcm  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  him,  feanng,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  other- 
wise do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  fhrdier  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  HaineSy  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  ''an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfidld,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were  "  confederating  to  cut  off  the  En^^Jsh,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  ''because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  theoMelves,  the  strength 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  £ng- 
lifih  with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
formtT  information  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  then[i."t 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  ^  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  "cutting  off  the 
English,"  which  justice  to  JVmigret  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  widiout  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  "nine  Indian  sagamores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes'*  no  how 
implicates  him,  and,  thererore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 


*  See  declaration  onward  in  the  records,  (Haz.  ii.  222.) 

t  Referring  to  an  affair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  Matfter  relates  at  follows:  "  In  the  i 
[wiiile  (^apt.  Mason  was  protectinf  Sajrbrook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  place 
now  callea  WethtrsJUld  on  Connecticut  River,  and  having  confederated  with  the  Indians  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  generally  thougfalj)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  Uutt 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  aad 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive."  Relation  of  tiu  Troubles ^  dtc.  96^— Dr.  T^rumbmll 
sa^  this  happened  in  April.    Hisi.  Con.  \.  Tt, 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pe<)uots,  according  to  WinlOuropf  i.  5^.  was  this.  An  Indian 
called  Sequin  had  given  the  English  lands  at  W^ersfield,  that  he  might  live  by  thein  and  be 
protected  from  other  Indians.  But  when  he  came  there,  and  had  set  dowa  bis  wigivaiBy  tlw 
English  drove  him  away  by  force.  And  hence  it  was  supposed  that  bs  had  plotted  " 
destruction,  as  above  refated,  with  the  Pequots. 
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what  an  Indisn  named  AmneiMfa  told  Mdkolot  Tatmtir,  as  interpreted  bgr 
mother  Indian  called  Mdam ;  the  latter,  though  relatinjg^  to  JSPSmgreti  Tisit, 
WBB  onlj  a  hearaay  affiur.    Btnne$9oke  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Isund. 

Addtttn  abo  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Powanegty  ^  who 
saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Monhatoea,  whete  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 


mked  the  Indians  whether  ther  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  tokl  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  di»- 
oouraffed  because  &e  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

^^dam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  "^  this  spring  ri653, 
0.  B.]  the  Dutch  governor  wait  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,!  and  first 
went  to  a  place  called  Mdtksaek^  [Hackmsack,]  a  grrat  place  of  Indians,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  [Minismk,]  thence  to  Opin^na,  theoce  to  Wanranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Aurania:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
thence  be  sent  to  Pocomtoek,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carried 
with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amongst  their 
men ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  clodi,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
he  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
scum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
eat  oflT  the  En^iish,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  be  was  to  find  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  bad  need  of  them.  Further, 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  NitUinahom^ 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it:  wnereupon 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be  silent  j^xtUmakam  told  him  he 
had  but  20  men,  and  the  Ekiglish  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  Ninnegntt,  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  them  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,  f  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  Mnnegrtffs 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  a^ay  with  him ;  **  and  that  Ronnesseoke  told  him  that 
the  governor  bid  him  fly  for  his  hfb,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  Mnigrd  was  plotting  against 
the  Englisb,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  physician  was  attending  him,  is  verv  probable. 

In  a  k>ng  letter,  dated  20th  May,  1653,  which  the  f^vemor  of  New  Amster> 
dam,  Peier  Sltiyvesani,  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  passage : — **  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  a 
strange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  Mrmigrett^  commander  of  the  Narracan- 
aets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  ffinthrop.  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
oe  cured  and  healed ;  and  i^  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
any  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 
[of  it]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nay acke,  where 
he  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 
Ottly  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  are  false 
reports,  and  feigned  informations.'* 

The  war  with  AscasBOMdHcj  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 
posseesioD,  was  the  next  afiair  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 
MmgreL 

In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Massachusetts, 
that  the  last  summer,  Mmgrelj  without  any  cause,  ^  that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
killed  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
This  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  <^the  En^iab,  and  within 

*  A  Dolch  officer,  whose  dotj  if  tiniilar  to  that  of  treasurer  amoag  the  English. 
t  To  liclit  their  pipes,  doubUesi    ths  Doteh  agroeiag  well,  b  tke  particuJar  of  smokiiif . 
vitb  the  UKUaaa. 
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one  of  their  towDships ;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng^ 
Ush."  He  bad  drawn  taany  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.*  This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  *^  several 
year^^f 

The  conunissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  Mind  to  all  oomplainti 
against  Unca$;  but  the  Narragansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  fact  is  very  apparent  The  chief  or  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  m>m  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuiSed  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discov^^d,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  ^RainJtuniwmok,  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  uidi^ant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contrsp 
diet  or  parley  with  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  lonff-silenced  and  borne-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  Moosehausic4  no 
lon^r  sleeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  because  the^  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  AcasaoBdUcj  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  ffUltams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — ^  The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  ^^aasasdtickj  the  Lonir  Island  sachem, 
and  Aendhuio^  of  the  Narigenset  The  former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  fixMn  their 
sober  men,  I  hear  he  pleads,  1st  that  Jiacaasas^ticky  a  ver^  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  llnglish,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fi^ht  and  mend  himself 
dd.  He,  JV*endkuttat,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  vnth  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Mij.  Endieot,  then  ffovemor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  Sd.  After  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  the 
English.  4th.  After  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  ^enekunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  90 
persons,  at  midnight ;  two  of  them  of  gneX  note,  especially  kfepUeammod^a 
son,  to  whom  JS/enekunat  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  w^ar, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlandere  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  his 
army.§ 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  prayinff  Indians :  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  nim,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  Uncos,  and  his  friends  the  commissioners : 

"  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] 1.  Unctu  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children. 
3.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  JosiasA  3,  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
magistrates.  4.  Tney  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
to  Capt  Demson^  [of'^Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  UncoB  his 

*  Mamucripl  documents.  t  yVootCs  Hift  Long  Istand.  t  Providonce. 

&  From  the  original  Utter,  in  mamucriplf  among  the  filet  in  our  statfe-boate. 
I  Son  of  Chiiataubut, 
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answer  was,  fas  I  heard,j  insolent  6.  They  did  not  only  abuse  the  women 
by  filthinesa,  out  have,  smce  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all 
of  those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  they  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  JS/mtcrqfty  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
matter.^  • 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughtv  Uneas.  And  yet,  if  ne  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  way,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it 

In  1060,  **  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  theu-  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  affront  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohe^an,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  £n^[lish  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narraganset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  AtherUm,  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction.**  f  But  thev 
asked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  save  them  to  understand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.  This 
could  i^ot  nave  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  **  repair  to  Atn^gre/,  JPtssicxus^ 
Woquacanoosty  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,**  to  demand  *^  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house.**  And  in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
lliey  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  ^  charge  Ninigrti  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  fftUard^  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Long  Island  Indians :  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
surprising  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act.** 
lliese  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  ^\e  hundred  and 
ninety-five  |  fathoms  of  wampum  was  the  price  demanded  for  them ;  and  ^  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
same  above  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shaS  be  sent  to  Barl^does,**  §  and  sold  for  slaves. 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
Dor  secure  the  offenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  country,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  months,  ifuissoquusy  \\  .Xenegludy  and  Scuttvp,  M  signed  the 
deed. 

Nmigrd  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs.  In  PhUifs  war. 
Dr.  McUher  **  calls  him  an  **  old  crafly  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest**  He  must  at  this  time  have  been  **  an  old 
sachem,**  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief,  as  early  as  1632. 

Although  Mnigret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  PkUip^s  war,  still  he 
must  have  suffered  considerably  fix>m  it ;  onen  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  aopear  himseit  On  10  Sept  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  Boston, "  having  a  certificate  fix>m  Capt  Smitht**  ff  who  owned  a  large 

*  Mamueri^  ttaUjpaptr.  f  Record  of  Um  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

X  Tbe  addiuoaal  nmety-five  was  for  aaother  offence,  vis.  '*  for  Um  insolencies  committed  at 
Mr.  BrtwtUr'Sf  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  BrtmaUr's  feet,  to  ber  great  aflrightment, 
ttd  stealing  corn.  &c.,  and  oUier  afironts.'*    Haxard,  ii.  433.  ^ 

4  Records  of  tae  United  Colonies,  in  Haxard. 

I  The  same  called  QuequegunerUj  tbe  son  of  Magnus,  Neweom  and  Atoaaikari  were 
witnesses.    Tbe  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  BlaU  Papers. 

f  Grandson  of  ConomcKs,  sob  of  Magtmt,  and  brother  of  Quequegunent, 

**  Brief  History,  20. 

tt  Captain  Richard  SmiAf  probably,  who  setUed  quite  early  m  Uiat  countiy.  We  find 
bin  there  16  years  before  this. 
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estate  in  Narraganset  After  having  finished  their  business,  th^  received 
B  pass  fit>ni  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fiistened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  firont  of  the  rest  As 
they  were  eoing  out  of  Boston  **  a  back  way,  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  PhUip^s  men  some  time  befi>re.  Thb  Indian  they  accused 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
hanged.* 

Notwithstanding  these  afiairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  **  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  order 
JS/inifrret  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  or  his  sheltering 
Qvmapen,  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  "provided  he  mi^ht  be  safeiv  returned  back."  Mr.  iS^nt^ ''living near 
him,  offered  himself,  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages ''  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  8on,f  however,  of 
•VlnigTret,  was  deputect prime  minister,  **he  himself  being  very  affed." 

Captain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Koxbury  they 
were  met  bv  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stmih,  they 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  ^  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement :  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  many 
days  at  Boston  ;  and  the  lea^e  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed^  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  J 

Mnigret  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  fi^om  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  from  ,a  dislike  of  the  uractices  of  those  wim>  professed  it  When  Mr. 
Mayheto  desired  JVmigrti  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  **  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Maykew  for 
hindering  him  m>m  his  business  and  labor.  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  NMgtti, 
Accordinff  to  the  author  of  the  ^  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  ||  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  suppMca ;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  CharieB  Atittfret,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  Pequoc 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Slontj  at  the 
time  he  was  luUed  by  the  Pequots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  nis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  ^/hUgrd  are  in  Charlestown,  R.  L  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  **a  mile 
from  the  street**  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

^'Hare  kth  the  Body  of  Gtorgt,  the  son  of  Chaks  Mnigrd^  Kwg  of  tki 
MUiveSj  and  of  Hannah  his  Wife,    Died  Decemr,  y  22, 1732:  a^  6  mo, 

**  Georgey  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachsmj  who  is  now,  [1832,] 
sole  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age ;  but  from  dat^  ffiven  by 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  mother's  fktber  was 
George  Mnigret.  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  kmg.  Esther,  sister  of  7\oma8, 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther.  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 
sons.**  IT 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  Mii^grcC  was  to  have  twenw. 
**  when  he  should  sfUisfy  for  a  mare  ofEUweed  ••  Pomroye^s  killed  by  his  meiL'' 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
eertotniy  was  outlawed!  Poqum,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  marcff  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  Miankumomoky 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  80.  t  ProbaMy  CatdpaxtiL 

LOld  Indiaa  Cbrooidc,  32.  i  Doofj^^s't  SannnaiT,  U.  1 1B. 

In  1  CofL  Mass.  Hist,  Soe,  ix.  8S.  f  MS.  eomnnuucation  of  Rer.  Wm.  Ely, 

FaniUarly  calkd  £^,  probably  from  ffteMXMt.         tt  Hazard,  iL  188, 180. 
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iIm  PeqoQt  mtt  wm  ended ;  at  ^viiieli  tixiie  Pomerwf  ststes  **  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  as  high  price.''  JlfMintiift]iefiio&  had  a|[^ieed  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
his  death  prevented  kim.  Nvnitnret  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
eoBsideFable  part  of  MUmiunmnnoh^B  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  whom  Po^uoiam  was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
hrotber  to  A/tmgreL* 

Pessacus,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1623,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  brother,  MiaMtuifmomoh,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Miomtunnomohf  and  still  continued 
lorards  Mnignty  and  other  Narraganset  chiefs.  Mr.  Cohbdt  makes  this 
record  of  him :  **  In  the  year  1645,  proud  PemacuB  with  his  Narraj^ansets,  with 
whom  MmgrH  and  his  Niantigs  ^oin ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  aecordmgly,  fi>roes  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  hiui  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
ooder  Mr.  Lwtrtty  as  the  captain  of  ^  horse.^  EduHxrd  Gibbont  was 
eommaDder  in  chiei^  and  Mr.  Thon^tson,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
''was  to  sound  the  silver  t]:umpet  along  with  his  armv.''§  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  PtMsacm  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  acconmiodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ^Uii^reL 

The  comADissionera,  having  met  at  N«w  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  die  treaty  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  ifneaij  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaimng  difficuhies  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  ^  the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken  with  them.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fiidome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scome  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fiuhome,  and  a  few 
eld  kettles.*'  The  Narragansets  said  it  was  owinc  to  the  baclcwardaess  of 
the  Niantidu  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paic^  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
te  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massftchusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  ''to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  miffht  leave  it  with  Cachamakin,  and  when  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  Sieir  agreement,  "  he  would  consider  of  it."  The 
cemmiwiioners  bad  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
sachems  had  raised  wampum  among  their  men,  "and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  widi  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  lodyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  tbein  in  some  designe  against 
the  English  and  Vmeus,^  Therefore,  "  the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  tbemseliies,  accordioge  to  iustice  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
toey  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  sufifenn^  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  forementioned 
pfeaent  shoukl  be  feturned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacus  by 
*Mr.  Pdham  on  behalf  of  Eickard  ffoody  and  Mr.  Piwium,^  [Pvnck(m;[  that 
th^  had  eommitted  sun^  thefb.  Mr.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  ffvu  Smith  of 
Befaobotb,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  N^uagsasets  were  sufifered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
ethers  to  assist  them  against  Uneaa  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  be  any 
thug  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  inventea  by  the  Mohegana.  "  One 
printipell  cause  of  the  eonMssioners  meetinge  together  at  this  tioo^  [26  July, 
1647,1  beings"  say  the  reeords,  <<  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Narraganset  Indyans ; "  the  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  the  fNpevioiM  meeting.    It  was  uevefbre  ordered  that  Thomaa  StanUmf 

•  See  Hatard,  H.  151 

t  MS.  leUer,  subteribed  with  the  mark  of  the  nchem  PumhoMf  on  the  file  at  oar  ci^tal^ 

Nurrative.  )  MaAtf*$  RelatkNii  and  Hauard^ 


(Mass.) 
IMS. 
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Benedict  Jmold,  and  Sergeant  ffaUe  sbould  be  sent  to  Peitaeks^  ^flmegraU 
and  Webetamtiky  to  know  why  they  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  ihey  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  liiey  might  meet 
Uncas  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay ; 
but  **yf  they  refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  PessacuSf  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

^  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
IS,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  Uiese  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go,  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  ftdl  to  Mnigret,  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  pMcmfnamett  and  Pomumsks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  beirusted  my  fuU  mind  with  JVhiegraU.  Yon 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  years  a^,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  though  the  English  kent  meir  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  ^  to  Narraganset  and  IdU  me,  and 
the  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moycamoy  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  JSfimgrti  hist 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  bad  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pessacus*  speech  contained  "  seuerall  pas- 
sages of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed." 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  "  to  right  themselues,"  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
some  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  Pessacus,  havinff  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  **  JVfnurq/l  entertained  them  courteously,  (there  they 
staid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  }f%Uiam$\  and  then 
Pessacus  and  Canonicu8*  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fear,  came  to  them ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  UncaSj  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  fHend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  wampum  fbr  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is."  *  l%e 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  Pessacus,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

lliis  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  lifb  of  Gn- 
nonicus.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  vrith  it  were,  Rich< 
ffdyt,  Captain  fF.  Wright,  and  Captain  Sam^.  Mosdy;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus: — 

"  Whereas  Capt  Wm.  Hudson  and  John  VioU  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  fkrms  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  Mass.,]  of  the  great  insolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  mss  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  omers  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  about  their  occasions ; 
by  throwing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horseB  as 
they  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  soee  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity,  nsd  Mosdy  been  as  wdl 
known  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  veould 
doubtless  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  qutetness,  as  peraaps  it  did  even 
at  this  time. 

*  Winihroji^i  Jonraal. 
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Vmca% — Hie  dtarmeter — Comitedtnu — Ge^grmpky  qf  da  Mokegttn  cftwlry  Gmmal 
account  of  tktU  nation — Uncos  joins  the  English  against  the  Pe^wtts — Captures  f 
ciuef  at  Sachem's  Head — Visits  Boston-^His  speech  to  Governor  Wintkrop — Sped' 
men,  of  the  Mohegan.  language — Stquasson — The  tear  between  Uncos  and  Jntantunn^- 
moh — Examination  of  its  cavse — The  Karragansets  determine  to  avenge  theit 
sachem's  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uncas — Pessaais — GrtaX  distress  of  Uncos 
— Timely  relief  from  Connecticut — Treaty  of  1645 — Frequent  complaints  against 
Dneas —  Wequash — Obechiekwod — No  w  equ  a —  Woosamequin. 

Uncas,  called  also  Poqtdn,  Poqtunam,  Poquim,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  ver^ 
finrorable  character  upon  record.  His  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  briHiam  acts  of  magnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  niunerous 
errora.  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
Jamts  Fiich  havhig  1>een  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  amon^  the  Mohe^ns:) 
**!  am  apt  to  fear,^  says  he,  '*  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  hm  labors  is  m  the 
sachem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkaa ;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
man,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
opposer  and  undenniner  of  prating  to  God."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Hubbm^  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  periiaps, 
than  those  en  which  Bishop  Warbwton  declared  Popt  to  be  such. 

UncoM  lived  to  a  great  a|^.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remaric  upon  him : 
**  He  is  alive  and  well,  aiKl  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  him.''t 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Coflections, 
we  do  not  inter,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  **  that  the  race  of 
Uncas ^  was  "obnoxious  in  collonial  history  ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
himself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  as 
follows  N— 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sunseeto 
Own  son  to  Uncas  grandson  to  OneJtoX 
Who  were  the  famous  aachems  of  Moh  so  as 
But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  thiak  it  it  loerheegm,"  4 

The  connections  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
Onekoy  a  son,  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1675,  Uncas  w9m  ordered  to  i^pear  at  Bostop, 
and  to  surrender  his  arms  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  seciurity  for  hia 
neutrality  or  cob|)eration  in  the  war  now  begun  between  the  English  and 
Wampanoags,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  roessenffer  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uneas  and  about  60  of  his  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sons  were  taken  into  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  thsy 
were  remaining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  not  fiur  from  30  years  of  age,  but  their  nanies  are  not  men- 

* 

*  1  CM.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe,  i.  S06.  Moheek,  since  MontviUe,  Counecticut,  about  10  miles 
Borth  of  New  Loodon^  is  the  place  "where  Unkas,  and  bis  sons,  and  WanuhOf  are  sachems/' 
Uid. 

t  Hist.  New  Eog.  464.—"  Although  he  be  a  friend  to  ihe  EngUih,  yet  be  and  aV  his  men 
coDtioue  pai^ans  still/'  1676.    Dr.  L  Mather,  Brief  Hi&t  45. 

X  The  wnter  er  sculptor  no  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  1^  may  be  said  to 
have  aeant  any  thing. 

4  A  geimiiie  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  weH  "Then  they  bid 
me  stir  my  isslep,  to  aee  if  that  were  froxen :  I  did  so.    When  Ibaj  mmt  that,  thaiy  Mid  that 


wnwttm^en."    8locksDeWs  Nar,  of  his  CaptboUy  asMt^  ihe  kditms  b^VSTI. 
8 
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tioned.*    Oneko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expe* 
dition,  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncaa  was  orij^inally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
femous,  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  reTolted 
agminst  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  plaoe  alx>ut  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
Peters,  f  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  **  colonists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  Sassacus^  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  afler  the  death  of  Uncaa,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
AbimUeckj  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  ofSce  of  chief  sachem. 
OnekOf  not  acknowledging  me  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Hamson.  But, 
meantime,  AbimUtck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Masmi 
and  Harrison  got  the  case — hut  not  the  property ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us,  ^  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  Abimileckj  their  created  King  of  Mohegan^''  and 
^  found  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  without  establishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  Uncos,  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narracansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of  the  PequotB  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  Gram  his 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  uearlv  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Peauots. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  fort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Maiher  as  follows:  ^Some  of  Uncas  his  men  being  then  at 
Saybrook,  iu  order  to  assisting  the  Enfflish  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  great  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  English ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indiana  He  whom  thev  took  prisoner  was  a 
Eerfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  Wving  in  times  past 
ved  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slaughter- 
ing of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual spy  about  the  fort,  informing  ScSsacus  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executed,  hts  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarously 
taking  his  fiesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 
about  the  fire."  J 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uneas  and  Mtantiumomok  were  accused  of  harboring 
fbgitive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prove. 
It  is  true  they  had  amed  not  to  haii)or  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  then*  Eng- 
lish firiends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uncas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executing  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unaualinedly  true. 
It  W38  afler  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows :  Most  of  the  English  forces  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  by  water,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  with 
Uncas  and  bis  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  were  pursued, 

*  Ok!  Indian  Chraaide.  16.  f  In  bis  Hist,  of  Connecticut. 

X  Rolation  of  the  TranMts,  Idc.  46. 
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tliey  had  gone  into  an  sdjaoent  peninsula,  *<  hoping  their  porsuers  would 
have  peased  by  them.  But  Uncas  knew  Indian's  cn^  and  ordered  some  of 
bis  ineii  to  search  that  point  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur- 
sued, swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  wiuch  is  narrow.  But  they  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
deioh.  Uncas  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years."  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Head,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uncas.  He  says,  they  set  out  (horn  Saybrook  fort,  and  **  sailed  westward  in 
pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  SaiUnff  along  to  the  westward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anchor.'* 
"  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pequot 
sachem,  before  expressed,!  ^^^  l^s  head  cut  ofl^  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  Head."  | 

Uncaps  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  bis  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
fix>m  their  more  vindictive  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March, 
1638,  **  UnkuSy  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist  cf  Pequod 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
Haynts^  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fiithom  of  wampum. 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  lit  by  the  council  to  reftue  it,  till  he 
had  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this  he  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  him ;  but,  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c.  and  he  promis- 
ing to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  differences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  the  follow- 
ing speech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

**  'This  heart  is  not  ndne,  but  yours,  I  have  no  men :  they  are  (dl  yours.  Com- 
mand me  any  difficult  things  I  will  do  it,  I  will  not  believe  any  mdians*  words 
against  the  English.  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Englishman,  i  wiJU  put  him  to 
£athj  were  ht  never  so  dear  to  m«." 

^  So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men*^ 
diet,  and  gave  them  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratiflcation  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwardt^s  ^  Observa- 
tions oo  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  Language,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  ^Mghrnuh,  ne  spummuck  ot-e-on,  taugh  mau-weh  umeh  wtu-ko'se-aiuk 
m^an-ne  an-nu-woi-e-on.  Tough  ne  aun-ehu-xmd-am-mwi  toa-weh-tu-seek  mo- 
weh  noh  pxtm-meh,  Ne  ae-noi-nit'teeh  mau-weh  aw-au-neek  noh  hkey  oie-cheeky 
ne  aun-ehu-wut-am-mun,  ne  au^noi-hit'teet  neek  spum-mvk  oie-eheek.  Men-t" 
nau-nuh  noo-nooh  wuh-ham-auk  tquogh  nuh  uh-kuy-vrtam'^iuk  ngum-mau-wdu 
Ohq-u-vt-a-mou-tve-nau-nuh  au-neh  mu-ma-chov-e-au-keh  he  anneh  oA^-u-tc^•a- 
mou-tpoi-e-auk  *nwn^h  neek  murma-eheh  an-neh-o-quau-keet,  Cheen  hqu-uk^ 
quaw-cheh-si-u-keh  anrneJ^e-henau-nuh,  Pan-nee-weh  hiou-ufe-naurnuh  neen 
maum-teh'keh,  Ke-ah  ng-weh-dieh  kwi-ou-^oau-toeh  mau-weh  noh  pum-meh ;  kt- 
an-uN>t ;  es-tah  aw-aun  to-tin-noiryu-tpun  ne  au-noi-e-yon ;  hanrwee-^ioeh  ne  kt" 
tn^noi-een.** 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  NarrAgansets  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncas  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  durmg  his  life-time.[|  He  shielded  some  of 
the  in&nt  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  especially  Norwich. 

•  Hbu  GuU/ordy  in  1  CoU,  Mast.  Hist.  8oc.  100. 

t  His  name  n  not  mentioDed.  \  Relation,  49. 

f  Wmtkrop,  Jour.  L  S66-6.  \  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  Mr.  £/y. 
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To  the  mhabitanti  of  ^110  town  tbe  MohegMBS  fleeiiied  move  paitieiilari^ 
attached,  probabfy  from  the  dreumatance  of  aome  of  ka  aettkaia  haying 
relieved  them  when  beaiegad  by  Mnigrelj  ea  will  be  fbund  rehiled  in  the 
enauing  hiatoiy.  The  ramnant  of  the  Mohegana,  in  1768,  wae  aettfed  in  the 
Borth-eaat  corner  of  New  London,  about  five  milea  aouth  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reaervation. 

The  Mohegana  had  a  bur^ing-plaoe  called  tbe  Roral  Imrymg-graumd,  and 
thia  waa  aet  apon  for  the  family  of  Uncos,  It  ia  cloae  by  the  mUa  of  the  atream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  **  a  beautii\il  and  romantic  apot.''  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncfu  is  at  preaent  owned  by  C  GocUonf^  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  baa,  very  laudably,  cauaed  an  inclofiure  to  be 
aet  about  it* 

When  the  comnuaaioneni  of  tbe  United  Coloniea  had  met  in  1643,  com' 
plaint  waa  made  to  them  by  UncaSy  that  MiarUvnnomoh  had  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  waa  one  of  his  own  suls^ectiu    He  ahot  Uneat 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubtuig  but  that  be  had  accomplished  hia  purpoae, 
^  fled  to  tbe  Nanohiflwanaeta,  or  their  confederatee,"  and  proclaimed  that  be 
had  killed  him.    ^  But  when  it  was  known  Fncaa  waa  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  tliat  Uncu$  had  cut  through  hia  own 
aim  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  be  had  ahot  and  Killed  him. 
Myemtmrnno  being  sent  for  by  the  ffovemor  of  the  Maasachuaetta  upon  another 
occaeion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  thia  diaguiae  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  bis  [the  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  M^fsmUnomo  desired  he  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  banda,  promiaing 
[ttiat]  he  would  aend  [him]  himself  to  VncvLs  to  be  examined  and  punished ; 
but,  contrary  to  his  promise,  and  feariDg,  as  it  afmeare,  hia  own  treachery 
might  be  ducouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on*  the  Peacott*8  head,  that 
he  might  tell  no  tales.    After  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Fnciit, 
and,  aa  ia  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.    That  being  discovered, 
aome  <^  SsquassvrCs  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  MyoaiiJtvMmoy  shot  at  Unais  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
Biver  with  a  arrow  or  two.     Vncus,  according  to  the  foreaaid  agreement," 
which  waa,  in  case  of  difficulty  between  them,  that  the  Enfflish  ahould  be 
applied  to  aa  umpires,  complained  to  them*    They  endeavcnnea  to  bring  abont 
a  peace  between  Uneas  ana  Sequasson ;  but  Seouassan  would  hear  to  no  over- 
turea  of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  should  be  borne  out  in  his  reacdution 
by  MiatUwmomoh,    Tbe  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  MimUunnamofu    We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  Englii^  in  the  aflair  of  Mantunnomoh^s  death ;  but  that  no  light 
mav  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  well  as 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  conmiisBioners  have  recorded  in 
th^  records  concerning  it.    But  firsdy,  we  should  notice,  that,  afler  Jtftoiiiuit- 
nomoh  waa  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  affirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uncas 
doubdess,)  that  MRfmiunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  jom  him  in  hie 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encamped  only  a  day's  journey  fitun  Uie  fron- 
tiers, waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  rec(M:d  then  proceeds : — 

'^  These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
apparently  aee  that  Vhcus  cannot  be  safe  while  J\^[anienomo  livea;  but  that, 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
Wherefore  thej  thiuk  he  may  justly  put  such  a  fidse  and  blood-thirsty  euemy 
to  death ;  but  m  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  ahowed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vncus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to  die  English,  and  in  this 
eraving  their  advice ;  [therefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  aasault  Vncus  for  this  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
English  momise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  flu*  as  they  may,  against  suck 
viofence.* 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  afiair,  but  we  wotdd  ask  wfaedier 

•  3  CoU.  Masa.  Hist  Soc.  id.  136. 
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k  does  not  appear  as  probaMe,  that  Vnetu  had  conoerted  the  phm  wiUi  Ma 
Piequot  subject  for  the  destruotioD  of  Mianhmnomoh,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  tfie  destruction  of  the  former.  Else,  why  did  MimUmmmnoh  put 
die  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  commissioners  do  not  sar  that  the  Pecmot  had  by 
his  confession  any  how  implicated  MUmtunnomok,  Now,  if  this  Fequot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  nave  put 
bim  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  hims^  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
MianiwMomoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  eonfession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  pfot  against 
Unea$  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  planning.  The  Pequot's  gonig 
orer  to  Mianhmnonu^  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chiefs  participation 
in  his  plot  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  left  the  English 
court,  his  crime  was  ag^vated,  in  Maniunnomoh^»  view,  by  some  new  con- 
fession or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shordy  alter  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  ^whereas  Unea§ 
was  advised  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Jmanhmtumoh  whose  IblwM 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  wi^ 
•ut  violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uno&e  being  in  con- 
federation with  ns,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  fhmi  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Vneas,  &c.  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  die  whole  countrv,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
mfyty  of  the  countnr,  and  niithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lawfulness  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indimsr  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  wn 
are  acquunted ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  wiU  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent" 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  English  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execudon  of  Mumhmnomoh, 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
had  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

After  Mi(wiimn9moh  was  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisfkction 
of  VncoB  for  the  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chiefl  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept  1644,  deputed  Thomas  SUmton  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  af>pears  that  Exenemo,*  the  Niantick  sachein,  immediately  deputed 
ffeeUnn$$tj  a  sachem,  Pavjpiamet  and  Pummumst^  captains,  fhom  the  Narra- 
gansets, Avith  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncos  be8ides.t  On  a  full 
hearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  notbinff  was  substantiated  by  them. 
•Though,"  they  say,  "several  discourses  had  passed  from  Uncm  and  hia 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing  his  life." 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncos  had  actually  entered  upon  a  neffodation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  oi  Mianiurmomoh  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  affidrs,  to  discern,  that  Uncos  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  Use  tame  aftenraidi  called  NMgrei.    Janemo  was  donbtieM  the  pronunciatioD,  /  hetng 
M.  thai  time  proaoooced  tf;  tberefere  Jitmemo  mi^t  have  l)eea  sometimes  andersiood  KaoMe- 
~  >.     Wmthrop  writes  toe  name  Ayanemo  io  one  instance, 
t  The  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indiaju  seems  disroally  confused  in  attempting  to  narrata 
affiurs.  but  see  Hatard,  ii.  25  and  26. 
8» 
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wunpum,  that  is,  their  monej,  givmg  them  to  understand  that  be  would  not 
he  hard  with  them ;  in  so  fiur,  tiut  they  had  trusted  to  his  generosity,  and  sent 
him  a  connderable  amount  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uneat  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  ci^Kice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  conmiissioners  say,  that  ^'no  such  parcels  were  brought,**  though,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read:  **  And  for  that  wampums  and 
ffoods  sent,  [to  Uncos,]  as  they  were  but  smaU  parceis,  and  scarce  considerable 
for  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
add;  *^But  Unca$  denieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
much  less  prove  that  an^  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
begun  to  redeem  their  unprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
dear  that  Uneoi  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  friend- 
ship,  caressed  and  called  him  their  fiiend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  personally  known  to  the  Eln^lish. 

As  to  the  ffoods  which  Uncos  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  ^A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Mianlunnomoh  himself,  to  Uncos*  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uncos,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment.'' 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  lef\  the  court, 
the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  they  would  not  make  war 
upon  Uncas,  ^  vntill  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hostili- 
ties. Also  that  if  ^  any  of  the  Nayantick  Fecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uncos  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uncos  during  this  truce.'' 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, bv  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  airreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  **'  Hartford,  the  xviijth 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Chimaufth, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  also 
mentioned,  that  ^  proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacus  and  J^nigret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  tbey  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  jdoings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  feur  of  them,  as  weU 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Mianttmnomoh ;  but  for  whose  niisfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  ia  stratagem  of  Uncos,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  seen  far  greater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  from 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chief. 

There  was  **a  meeting  extraordinary"  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  ^  concerning  the  French  business,  and  tlie 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vncus  beine  begun."  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  Oie  appearance  of  the  head  men  of  the 
belhgerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  dimculties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  Dames,  \paoisf\  Benedict  Jlmoldj  and 
Ihmcis  Snwth,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  by  the 
sachems,  wno  ofiered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncos ;  but,  either 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  firom  their  appearance  that 
the  English  messengers  meant  them  no  go<Kl,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
After  this^  say  the  messengers,  **  there  was  nothing  but  proud  and  Insolent 
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patwyg  {from  MnignL]  The  Indtaa  guktes  whieh  tkej  had  brought  with 
them  m>m  Pumham  and  Sokakanoeo  were,  by  frowns  and  threateDiDg  speeches, 
discouraged,  aod  returned;  no  other  ffuides  could  be  obtamed."  The 
sacbems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  ^  but  they  were  resolved,  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
wUhovt  Uncas  his  keaaJ*  As  to  who  oegan  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  the^' 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  i£  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Uneas,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
sod  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 

r'nst  them.  They  reviled  Uncos  for  having  wounded  himself,  and  then 
ginx  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  beinff  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansecs,  and  acquainted  Pessacua  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
fumish  them  with  guides ;  *^  he,  (in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  messengets  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred ;  ^  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  tbe  interpreter  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  Pessacus,  and  the  reet,  frowning 
ana  expressing  much  distemper  in  tl^ir  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
,  without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pe$8aeu9^  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house  not  ftr 
off  that  night,  and  if  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  En^j^lish,  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  be  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  wouldfumish 
them  with  guides  to  visit  I^icat,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Arnold,  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  reliuion  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
veracity  of  JbrnoUL 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uncas,  at  all 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  *^  considering  tho  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  &c  and  being  also  carefid  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  wav  cleared  and  to  give  satis&ctiQn 
to  all  the  colonisti,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed: 
Fiist,  that  our  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occcsion  thereof,)  so 
to  aid  him  as  bee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thirdly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  tho  mean  time, 
and  so  come  too  late." 

**  According  to  the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissioners, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uncas  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohiffgansets,  &,c.) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his  derense."  Lieu- 
tenant Mitrton  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  companv,  conducted  by  two  of 
^  CvUhamakisCs**  Indians  as  guides.  Mierton  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
''attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uncas*  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  from  Connecticut,  and  30  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenaLt Seali^  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  commissioners  say,  ''We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  tlie  Mohegaus,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  theu*  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Niaoticks  as  tlie  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
glad  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  it."  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
particularly  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  Massachusetts  aod  PUmouth  were  forthwith  to  send  **  another  army 
to  invade  tbe  Narragansets." 


The  commieBioiiert  now  proeeeded  to  tntk%  choiee  oifa  Mmmander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Edward  QMmu  was  unanhooudj  elected. 
In  his  iDStructioDB  is  this  passage :  *^  Whereas  tJie  scope  aod  cause  of  this 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Mohegans,  but  to  offsnd  the  Narragansets, 
Nianticks,  and  other  their  confederates.^  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them^  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  special 
reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  say,  <*But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Unear  future  safety,  that  has  plantations 
be  not  invadeci,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  Fuamequine,  Pomhamj 
SokakonocOf  CuUhamakin,  and  other  Indians,  finends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,**  &c. 

Soon  afler  the  death  of  Mianlurmomohf  which  was  in  September,  1643,  his 
brother  PessaatSt  **the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  •a  young  man 
about  20,**  sent  to  Gkivernor  ff^nthrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  otter 
coaty  a  ffirdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  ffashose,*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  Enrlisfa ;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncos,  to  avenge  the  <kath  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncos,  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present  Washost  said  he  was  instructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  ooimtiy. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  **  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  Wwihrof,)  that, 
seeing  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  Oniha,  with  many 
arguments."  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fkll  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narragansets.  Ptssacus  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutml,  but  now  determined  to 
wait  no  lon^r,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionaiy  account  of  Uncaps  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narraffansets  will  very  pn^rly  be  k>oked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  Udcs  of  ike  Indians^  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  fVm,  L^ffbngwtUy  and  di- 
rected Dr,  ThmbuU. 

"At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narragan- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted,  Uncais,  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  Saybrook  of  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narragansets,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  Thomas  L^ngiodL,  one  of  the  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  get  the  whole  mto  the  fort  of  the  besieged  j — 
received  a  deed  from  Uncos  of  me  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  niffht  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncas  had 
procured  relief^  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."  f 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  Hyde's  account  **  When  Unec»  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut.  Hnos. 
L^ngwdL^  Capt  Btr^,  Brewstery  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  seoretly  carried 

*  Perhaps  the  same  as  Awathers. 

t  Copiea  from  the  original,  for  the  aathor,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  who  thas  remari^s  upon  ?l : 
"This  tradition,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  TrumbuU  states  as  history;  vet,  in  some 
minor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  traditioQ  eooM  not  luive  been  strictly 
preserved  for  160  years."    M8.  UtUn 
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Adr  prgyi^i1^  m  the  aigfat  wemaaam,  opoa  wydi  tfat  oneiy  riito  J  die  ringe.''* 
In  eomideratioD  of  which,  ^  Uiieaf  gaTe  Kmdry  dooatioiui  of  land,"  ^cf 

At  the  coofppeM  of  the  conMiiienionere  at  Boeton,  in  1645^  ahore  mentioned, 
it  was  aeoertaiaed  that  the  present  finom  Pem&eut  still  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
untfa  thefar  deshnes,  as  they  had  not  returned  it.  Lest  this  would  be  so  under- 
stood, CaptaiA  Bardmfj  Mr.  Wdbarmr  and  Btimdki  AmxAdj  were  ordered  and 
oommisnoned  to  repair  to  the  Nanaganset  coantry,  and  ta  see,  if  possible, 
^'Piscto,  Catummaeuiy  Jaantmo^  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  meotiOBed,  and  to  infiram  them  that  the  Engtish  were  well  aware  of 
their  bmEminc  and  prosecuting  a  war  imoa  l/ncat,  and  their  *^  having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seizedfrnanj  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisGOierfl,  spoiled  mneh  of  his  com,"  refbeed  to  trsaft  with  him,  and  threatoi- 
ed  the  Engush.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
Engnah  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
thenu 

Hmrdmg  aod  Wdkorm  proceeded  to  Providence,  nviiere  AmM  was  to  join 
them,  ^t  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  tntitor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemnation,  we  wUl  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Bfr.  H^tkmw  as  intOTpreter  in  their  bunness,  but  were  reprimanded 
by  the  commissioners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  goinc  to  the  Narraganset 
sacheBas,  and  opening  their  business,  it  i^^peared  that  ul  they  were  ordered 
lo  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appears,  bad  been  preferred  bv  AmMy  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  chieft  said  **  that  Jbastno,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggetiset  sachems  and  tfie  Eng- 
lish Aould  agree  upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefo,  Pessoctis,  Mexarn^  and  divers 
ethera,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
whkh  they  did,  in  company  with  Hcandmg  and  ffWrnnty  who  brought  hack 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  recmed  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  arrived  at  Boston  rast  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
ftr  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  shoidd  bo  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissionerB,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  aeainst  them  before  leaving 
their  c<NUitry,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  tibat,  so  fiur  as  the 
record  goes,  their  ease  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
partiee  concerned.  They  told  the  commissionere  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
'  Uneeu,  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  for  Uncas  was  not 


Soot  vety  beaatiful  venes  appeared  several  years  tince  ui  tbe  Connecticut  M irrori  to 


people 
Densbing  with  hanger  when  LeJmgvotU  broogfai  kim  relief.    We  give  the  felkywing  stanzas 

"  The  menarefa  sat  oo  bis  rocky  throae, 

Before  him  tbe  waters  lav  \ 
His  cuards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stooe, 
Thev  lofty  hehnels  witfa  moss  o'ergrown, 

And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

"  His  lamps  were  tbe  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 

Tbroufh  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shioud. 
And  the  recTdenior  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamedf 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  sersaroed 

'Nealk  thair  canopy  of  ek«d/'  &e. 

t  MS.  iMlar  to  Dr.  TirwmUi,  bsfoie  ettad,  aadlifr  of , 
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there  to  speak  for  himself;  and  that  they  hod  hindered  his  being  notified  of 
their  coramg.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  lime, 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
misrepresented.  ''But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  conferrence,  they  had  with  Serjeant  CuUicuUy  they  acknowledged 
they  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warrs, 
andofiferred  to  make  another  truce  with  VneaSj  either  till  next  planting 
tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  fin*  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  quarter." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  CuUicvt,  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inJbrm  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  widi  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
streets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modem  training,  which  must  have  remmded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ''one  of  the 
sachems  onered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  the  commissioners,  expressing  himself, 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  what  iht  English  toould  reqmre  qf  themJ^  Thev  were 
answered  that  the  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  "  besides  the  damage  Fncas  had  sustained ;  yet  to  show  their 
moaeracon,  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  ihotmmd  fathome  of  white 
wampon  for  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uneas  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mendoned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  oeen  none  such ;  for  U  was  not  the  manner  qf  the  Indians  to  de- 
stroy com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destmction  of  the  Indians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present:  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  char^  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uneas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  their  people,  the  English  consented  that 
Uneas  ^^might^  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken  fi-om  tliem. 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  "  craning  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  "  iAe  xxviji^  of  the  6 
monthy  (August,)  1645,"  articles  to  the  following  e£^t  were  s^^ned  by  the 
principal  Indians  present: — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Moheguis 
contrary  to  former  treaties ;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  taem 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  "  thereby  not  only  endamaged  Vncas, 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonies, 


which  they  confest  were  just  they  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fathom  "  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  "  sati&dmccon." 

4  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  things 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  "  in  the  roorae  of  them,  full 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  return.  The  English  obligated  themselves  for 
Uncos, 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
UncaSy  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peaou 
with  the  English  and  their  successors,  "  and  with  Vncns  the  Mohegan  atehem 
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md  lili  iDra,  with  Fjumayiiw,*  AmAom,  fiUfcdbiotfM,  difeAamaftm,  iSftoaiianyt 
Patsaconavxnf,  and  all  othen.  And  that,  in  case  difficuitiea  occur,  they  are 
to  apply  to  the  Engliflh. 

7.  They  promiae  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  fbtmd  amonff  them ;  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  **  a  month  before  Indian 
hanrest,  every  year  aner  thia,  at  Boston,''  *^  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amon^ 
them,''  acGordmg  to  the  treaty  of  1638  ;t  **  namely,  one  fiuhom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  dmui,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child ;  and  if  fTedl- 
Wi9h  OAe^  ref\i8e  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
hig^anaet  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ; "  and  to  yield 
up  to  the  Enfflish  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  *^yizK  Pinacus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  TassaquawHmit, 
brother  to  jPwjoatf,  Awashanoe  his  sonn,  and  Ewanmo^s  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,"  until  the  wampum  mould  be  all  paid,  and  they 
bad  met  Urwu  at  Hartford,  and  Janemo  and  frypeiockVbBd  signed  these  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  Wiimooihy  Pomamae,  Jawassoe,  and 
WdugJiwammo  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  English. 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion thereof, 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioners. 

12.  If  any  Pequots  shoukl  be  foimd  among  them  who  had  murdered  Eng- 
hsh,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Ekiglisn.  Here  follow  the  names,  vnStk 
a  mark  to  each. 

Pessecus, 

AuM SAAquEN,  IT  dqmbf 

fir  the  JS/imvtick$j 
Ann  AS, 

POMMUSH, 
CUTCHAMAKUrS, 

Weskesamiio, 

WiTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  MtxaaCs  or  Mixanno^s  name  among  the  signers,  although 
be  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely, 
Sei|;eant  CuUicut  and  his  Indian  man,  Cutcfictmakin  and  Josias,** 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  UncaSf 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them- 
selves under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narra^^set  sachem  for  some 
alleged  offence.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Peters^  at  requot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  givins 
accounts  of  Uncaa^B  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
that  Uncos  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  tnat  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Unoaa  came,  who,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  part^,  as  their  neighl^rhood 
was  the  scene  of  Unca^a  depredations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  especially  of  fightinff  J^eckxoaah  [Wequashl  CooJu  sd 
near  to  the  plantation  at  requot ;  although  he  alle^d  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish there  had  encouraged  WequaaK  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.    He  was  informed 

*  Ousamequin.  t  Perhaps  Shoshammf  or  SkoUtn. 

t  See  page  61,  aitU.  f   Wequath  Cook,  H  WtpiUamock. 

T  Awasequin,  **  Son  of  Chikataubut,  probably. 
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diat  bis  brother  had  abo  been  guilty  of  some  ofieBee,  but  meXker  the  aceuMr 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So, 
after  a  kind  of  rqnimandj  Uncos  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  he  had  left  the  town,  Mr.  ffin.  Morton  aorived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he  was,  tberefors,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  ''but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
writinge  giuen  him."  This  was  as  regarded  the  a£fau-  with  WeanoBh.  Mr. 
Mnion  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  Wampuihdf  wno,  he  said, 
had  changed  tlneoB  with  haying  hired  him  to  do  Tiolenoe  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordinglj  was  eft»cted,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  H't- 
qutuhy  as  Uncaa  had  intended.  ''But  after  fwards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vneut  to  be 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  guilt  to  Robmj*  an  Indian  servant  of  Bfr. 
ffinUtrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  fFamputhdj  the  only  wit^ 
ness,  on  being  questioned  through  Mr.  Stanton^  the  interpreter,  laid  a  story 
diametrically  me  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  "  He  cleared  VncuSj 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  JVechooih  Cooke  and  Robin ;^  "and  though 
the  other  two  Peouats,  whereof  the  one  was  Robin^B  brother,  seemed  much 
ofiended,"  and  said  Uncos  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  "yet  he  persisted^ 
and  said  ^eckwask  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuea  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  VneiLSy  and  that  the 
Knglish  i^ntacon  and  Pequats  Knew  it  The  commissioners  abhorring  this 
diuilish  mtehoode,  and  advisinge  Fncta,  if  he  expected  any  &voure  and  respect 
fix>m  the  English,  to  haue  no  band  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayes." 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  C/tioot, 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  such 
<»imes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisemeot  in  their  words,  while  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  difterent  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
WvnJQvrop  of  Gonnecticut  presented  a  petition,  "in  the  name  of  many  Pequatts," 
in  the  preamble  of  which  Cosmamon  and  Obechiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  mi^ht  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  Endish  formerly,  for  which  they  had 
iustly  suftered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  in  sheddinff  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  ^ecauosh  f  that  they  fled  from  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  diem,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  62  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequash  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  "  such  innocent  Pequats,  or  from  any  other  person  since ;"  and  on 
"  enquiry  from  T%omas  SUmtoriy  from  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,"  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  Endish  and  Mohegans, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitfbL 

It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  UncaSy  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  biro  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obechiquod  complained  that  Uncos  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  ner  to  Kve  with  him.  "  Foxon  being 
present,  as  Uncos*s  depunr^  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  nnsufllerable 
outrage ;  he  denied  that  tineas  either  took  or  kept  away  Obednquod^s  wife  by 
force,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  Obeckiquod*s  withdrawing,  with  other  Pequotsi, 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Catmamonf  perhaps  the  same  as  CosAunfmanKm,  or  CttMcumewwitf 
ice, 

t  Wequashf  the  traitor.  He  became  a  noted  prayin|[  Indian,  after  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poijon.    Freqaeot  mentioB  will  be  found  of  him  elsewbera  ia 
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fimn  lAioat,  his  wife  nfined  10  go  with  him ;  and  that,  mnoog  the  faidiHM^  It  if 
uanJ  wheo  a  wilh  ao  <kaertB  her  bnabaD^,  another  may  take  her.  Obechquod 
cffinned  that  Uncag  had  dealt  oriminaliy  before,  and  atill  kept  her  againet 
her  wiM." 

Thouflh  not  aatiified  id  point  of  proof,  the  coocuniesioDers  said,  **  Yet  ab- 
boring  Uiat  luatfiil  adnkeroua  carriage  of  Unea$,  aa  it  is  acknowledged  and 
oattinted  fay  fhxon^^  and  ordered  that  he  should  reetore  tlie  wife,  and  that 
Oheaaqmod  hare  liberty  to  aellle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  ahoiild  direct* 

ComphuDtB  at  this  tkne  were  aa  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncas  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of,  and  etill  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimet  he  was  guilty 
€€f  are  on  recond.  Another  Bidian  named  SantWMy  at  the  same  time,  eooiplain- 
ed  that  he  bad  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  proo(  ^  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,"  still,  aa  to  the 
com  and  beana,  ^  FosBon  conceives  Uneas  seized  it  because  Sannop,  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  diisorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  UnctisJ*  Hence  it 
aeems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  coait  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
SDOuId  noake  restitution.  Aa  to  Sannop^  who  was  **no  Pe(|Uot,''  but  a  ^Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  libeity  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 


To  the  chai^ges  of  the  Pequots  against  Uncos,  of  **  his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawm^  wampam  from  them  vpon  new  pretences,''  **they  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  ttmes  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  'by  him  to  the  Engiiwfa  35  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  /bsnm,  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 
pam divers  times  aa  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  amr  had  been  given 
nim  for  the  English,  and  that  ''he  thinks  the  nomber  of'^25  times  to  be 
afemeether  fain." 

lliere  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they ''ordered 
that  Vneus  be  duhr  reproved,  and  seriously  enforraed  that  the  EngKsb  cannot 
owne  or  protect  hmi  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lesse  trecherous  and  outrageoua 
couraea."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
nacality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  aeems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distt eased  Pequots,  because  that  "after  the  [Peifuot]  vrarra  they  spared  the 
linea  of  such  aa  hM  noe  hand  in  the  blonde  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  ia  a  most  eactraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  bad  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  aoeordiag  aa 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  mmds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  John  Winthrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Vnc&s  fit)m  another 
quarter :  the  Nipmuks  had  neen  attacked,  in  1646,  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
Mcweaua,  a  brotner  of  Uncas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  rcobed  them  of  effects  to  a  great  amount ;  among  which  are  enumerated 
35  fiithom  of  vnunpum,  10  copper  kettles,  10  "  great  nempen  baakeis,"  many 
hear  skins,  deer  skins,  &€.  Cn  this  chaiige  Esson  said  Uneas  %vaa  not  guilty. 
fcMT  that  he  knew  notfcang  of  Mweqtu^s  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [September]  Umems,  with  his  chief  counsellors,  veas  at  New  Haven  with  the 
cmnmisaioneni  of  the  United  Cobniee ;  and  that  Abtoe^tia  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Unoat^s  own  people. 

it  wraa  also  urged  by  IFuiiftrop,  that  not  long  before  the  meetiDg  af  the  eoaa- 
nriasioners  in  September,  1647,  this  same  Mmssqua  had  been  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fidher's  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  gready 
aianned  bis  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  Mwequa 
neon  '' hovered  against  the  English  plantatkin,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
or  50  of  hie  men,  many  of  ttuam  armed  with  gunna,  to  the  affirightment  not 
onaly  of  the  Indiuia  on  llw  shore  (soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goads  to  die  English  bousea)  but  divers  of  the  Englkih  themsduea." 

**  This  dnef  m  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  f  Hazard,  ii.  4til) 
ASbacJuekwood.    He  was  ihied.  whfa  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  far  coiac  to  iMN 
«ePoeoBpUieklDdiaaiiiiihiiMH^ai4kaMMaarAf  ICtt. 
9 
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These  charges  beioff  admitted  by  FoxoUf  the  eoromisBioiien  "  ordered  that 
Vncua  fit>in  them  be  mlly  informed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  frame  for  the  fUture  Tnderstandinge, 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haue 
l)een  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Narragen- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  anodier  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Last  year,  Thomas  Stanton  had  been  ordered  **  to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets,  Nianticks, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  virar,  are 
justly  tributaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year.**  Stanton  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncas  and  several  of  his  men,  Wequask  Cook  and  some  of*^Mnnacraff$^  men, 
**Roberty  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  fFintkrop,  and  some  with  him, 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island.*'  They  at  this  time  delivered  312 
fiithom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Uncas  brought  79,  Mnigret^a  men  91,  &c 

'^This  wampum  being  laid  down,  uneaa  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereafter  were  to  pay  it."  They  v^ere 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  1638, 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  <*  Wherefbre  the 
commissioners  might  have  required  both  account  and  payment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankfblly  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  Thomas  SUmton^a  employment 
and  salaiT  began."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  vears  more,  and 
that  chilclren  hereafter  bom  should  be  exempt  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  life  of  Ouaame' 
quin,  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  fer  thia  place,  to  which  it  more 
oroperly  belonga 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  v^as  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  tlncaa  and  the  old  sachem  bsfbre  named.  It 
seems  very  clear  that  die  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narragansets, 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  fh>m  them,  were  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uncaa  was  favored  by  the  EngHah, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  vnth  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  fiurther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  terminadon 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks  Wonging  to  ffiasamaginj 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  important  facts  from  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

^Mercurius  db  Qctabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Uncaa 
and  the  Mohegin  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
31^  3d  mo.  1661. 

^  About  ten  weeks  since  Uneat^  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  peraons,  and  carried  avmy  six  pris- 
oners ;  among  which  were  one  sauaw  and  her  two  children,  vdiom  when  he 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncaa  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  brinff  him  £25  in  peag,  two  gims  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retained  b^  the  sagamore  of  WMhakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  the 
English  wdl  free  them. 

**  At  the  same  tune  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncaa  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipfhl  Mr.  WmUarop,  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scom,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  since 
ih^  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaming,  whom  Uncaa 

*  la  mamiseripty  and  B«v«r  befbie  pubBfllwd. 
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tbraiHe—,  the  one  of  thttn  to  Idl,  and  llie  other  to  sell  awvf  tt  a  alave,  and 
•tiU  threatena  to  continue  his  war  afamet  them,  notwithttancunr  any  prohibi- 
tion whatsoever;  whose  very  threats  are  so  leirible,  that  our  Indians  dare  not 
wander  far  from  the  towns  about  the  Indians  for  fear  of  surprise. 

From  the  rehuion  of 

Pambasbca, 
and  testimony  of 

Wasamaout, 

and  others." 

From  this  narrative  it  is  very  plain  that  Uneaa  cared  very  little  for  die  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  d^ing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narragansets,  his 
neighbors.  They  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
that  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  Enp^ish  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  margin  of  an  unknown  wddemess,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  the^  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 

Sutify  it ;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possi- 
y  be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselveK  in  safety.  They 
had  made  many  missteps  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  cause  aiul  sometimes  to  another,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  seide  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 
get  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
h&eej  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  ^  wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  seem 
the  more  necessary  in  this  place ;  for,  in  the  biography  of  Uncag,  there  is  as 
much,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  the  English,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  loaian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  I  June,  reported, 

That  letters  should  be  seut  to  Uneas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  was 
of  the  iniuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba- 
conk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  Wcusamagin,  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  tliey  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  rorbear  for  time  to 
come  all  such  unhiw&l  acts.  That,  if  Wassamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
should  do  him  or  his  subjects  anv  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proof^  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncos  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his^  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  **  That  fbr  the  encouragement  and  sal^  of 
the  sayd  fFassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  fV^Uard 
three  or  fi>ur  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  buUetts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Quahaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  Wassamagin^  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus- 
quets  so  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrific  the 
enemies  o£  Wassamagin,  and  so  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  Wassama' 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
eaptives  to  be  recovered  from  Uncos,  to  bring  them  up  m  a  proper  manner, 
that  th^  might  be  serviceable  to  theu*  fiiends,  &c.  Also,  **aduice  and  re- 
quire frassamagin  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefull  of  iniiuring  or  anv  ways 
prouoking  of  Fncas,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  be  will  answer  our  dispkasure 
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therein,  and  inctirr  due  piHuahmeiit  fbr  die  nine.*  That  if  Unon  cgmmitled 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  muat  com|>ltti&  to  them,  &c*  Thus  Wutamegm 
wee  as  much  threatened  as  Utum. 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meetiDg  ef  the  oonrimiwaop- 
era  in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  busineas  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows  :— 

^  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
VnkoB,  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

**  Vncas,  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generaU 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  Woaameqwn  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spoyling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
ddlb.  as  they  alle^je."  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  thouf^  some  time 
since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&C.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  **  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
^seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  witness  against  it"  He  waa,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &c  and  give  reasons  fbr  his  operations;  and  if  he 
n^lected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  tiberty  to  right  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uneas  was  received,  writ- 
ten  by  Captain  Masimy  which  was  as  follows : — 

"Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
last  to  Vneas,  sachem  of  Mobegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
plaint of  ffiuamequeny  f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vneoi  had  offered  p^eat  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uneaa,  not  aboue  90  dales 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  J(^  Jlfasan,  in  fiiU 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £38  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  l^ 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altop;ether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  iuither 
said  that  they  were  none  of  fft$amiqutn*s  men,  but  belonging  to  Onope^um,  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  Wesame^mn[^s]  son  t  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diuers  times.  Tins  he  desired  ought  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissionerB. 

*^Mtx<mder  allis  WamtyAta^  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  PlymoiHli, 
bee  challenged  Cluabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him ;  and  nmber  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Vnoas  this  summer  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

JoBir  Mason." 


*  H«re  end  oar  M8S.  relating  to  thii  tfSair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  MastaaoU  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nqpamckt. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  bis  sons. 

X  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Alexander,  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
confirms  it ;  hence  MaaeasoU  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  the 
above  letter  of  Mamni  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  whie  the  ooanusnonert  were 
in  session. 

i  It  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmucks  belonged.  iZagfer 
Timiams  savs,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Neepmucks  were  unquesUonablv  subject  to  the  P^^an- 
higonset  sachems,  and,  m  a  special  manner,  to  Meiktah,  the  son  of  (faunoumcuSf  and  late 
husband  to  this  old  Squaw- Saohetn^  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  •f 
it,"  &€.    MB.  Utter.    See  Ufe  Matmseit,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  time,  Kutshamakm  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pvnchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachem  any  longer  *'  than  tne  sun  shined  upon  him."  Had  thejr  l>elonffed  to  him,  Massa- 
efaiisetts  must  have  owned  them,  whieh  would  have  involved  them  in  nmcli  difficulty  \u  1646, 
by  Maeoa  of  aevtml  niardesa  aaiMig  then. 


Tbe  pMlicakfs  of  the  ime  of  them  trodbiee  were  not  recorded,  end  the 
nraeumptkm  ie^  that  Uma»  complied  with  the  reeniiehlii  lequeete  of  tbe  £Dg- 
ikh,  and  the  old,  peaeeable  Outomtquimj  hdng  uBwilUng  to  get  mto  difficuhj^ 
pat  up  with  the  result  without  avenffina  hie  wtobm.  His  eon,  WwmnMa^  ae 
will  be  eeeoy  about  this  time  found  huneelf  invwred  in  diffiouhies  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  war  against  Unea»y 
bad  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OfAe  Pequot  nation — Geography  of  their  country — Sassacvs,  their  first  chief,  known 
to  the  EngUeh — Taetaquanott — Irar — The  cause  of  it — Wk^uash — Canonieus  and 
Miaintunnomok  aceueea  of  harboring  fiigitive  Pequoto — Saesamon — Monokotto^ 
Otaak — CAttAtsiinrAifoii. 

**  Bnt  tinee  Pre  mantioiMd  Sasteema^  fieat  ■aim, 
That  day  so  moch  a  terror  where  it  came  ) 
Let  me,  in  pwweeution  of  mj  ftorjr, 
Say  MMuethiBf  of  Ms  pride  and  kln^doai^  glory .**->-Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hubbardy*  that  the  FequotSyf  *<  being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
plaeen  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors.^  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  ^  stand  in  awe, 
thongli  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
them."! 

Their  oonntry,  according  to  Mr.  GMkin,  $  **  the  En^ish  of  Connectieiit 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess."  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sacnem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  *^oTer  diyers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  put  of  Long  IsMud,  over  the  Mohejnms,  and  o?er 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Hayen,1  yea,  orer  all  uie  people  that 
dwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  or  the  most  somberly  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Qiiinabaay.**  The  principal  seat  of  tbe 
SMamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  callea  the  Thames, 
w£erB  New  London  stands.  **  These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  I  Tbe  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neurtilxHring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fiuitfhl  letters  of  the  Reverend  R^gtr  Wmam9y  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  biother  hj  the  name  of  PvppbwmogtBy  whose  residence  vras  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mohegan«  Akhodgh  SoMoeu^B  principal  rendence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  96 
sachems,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Namganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Ishmd  was  also  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undisputed  far  into  the  countzy. 

A  brother  of  Sscmoiu,  named  Th$$aqvainott,  survived  die  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  oomplniied  of  by  Unca$  in  1647,  for  givinr  his  countrymen 
**enK^ked  oomneU"  abent  a  present  of  wampnm,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  EBglish  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  Uneasj  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fhthom  of  Wampmn,t 
which,  when  Ta$9aquainaU  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urgmg,  that 
if  tibe  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  matterMl  not 
muchamit  Unm», 

*  Nairative,  i.  116. 

f  We  believe  this  name  meant  Qrcof  foxtSy  benee  Gray-lbz  Indians,  or  Pequots. 
i  Hist  New  EiMlaod.  88. 

4  See  Us  ColUetionem  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soe.  i.  147.  I  Ibid 

f  HoMord,  Hift  CaL  ii.  9a 
9* 
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We  are  infomed,*  that  Connecticut  was  claimed  by  rigfat  ef  eonqueat  at 
•ne  time  by  the  fint  while  aetdera,  who  fomid  much  of  it  cuhivated  and  aet- 
Ued  by  ita  Indian  inhabitania,  aldiough  they  endeavored  that  it  afaould  be 
onderatood  otherwiae.  The  numbera  of  tlie  nativea  in  that  region  were 
<*  thouaanda,  who  had  three  kinga,  viz*  OmmdicoUy  Qiimityifly,  and  Sasia- 
cvs."  Cwm/uHoaU  waa  '^  emperor,"  or  chief  of  chiefa,  an  weration  in  which 
he  and  his  ancestora  had  stood  for  about  400  yeara,  according  to  their  tra- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  aub^ugation  of  the  Pe- 
quota.  Roger  WUUam$  wrote  to  Governor  fFiniknp  of  Maaaachuaetlay  giving 
him  miportant  directiona  how  thev  ahould  proceed  to  advantage,  and  vrhas 
waa  very  important  thai,  gave  the  following  rude  draft  of  their  country : — 

River  aonDUitieot.t 


O  A  fort  of  the  NUntaquitt  omd,  confederate  with  the  Pequta. 
If  ohiftnio  Biver. 


Ohoin-  III,  owaulce,$  tlie 
O  Weioehaake,  where  ewamp  1 1 1 1  3  or  4  mUet  fteai 

SeMcesr,  the  chief  nehim,  it. 

Mis-  O  tiolc,  where  ia  Mam^tuj^  another  chief  aaehioi. 

BiTer. 

Najran-  O  t><|o}^t  where  is  Wtfitmmmak  and  oar  ftienda 

Riirer. 

In  the  aame  letter,  Mr.  WtUHamM  urges  the  neceaai^  of  employing  ftithlul 
guides  for  the  English  fi>roea ;  ^as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be  taken 
to  direct,  especially  two  Pequts ;  viz.  Wequashf  [whose  name  signified  a  afran, 
and  M^utkickqtdadUmiminf  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  livei 
theee  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  eveiy  paaa  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  has  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  iSbme  vraa 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reaaon  of  their  kiUii^  Santy  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Saasaeus  was  mvolved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansetB  and  all  bis  neiffhbors,  he  thought  it  not  beat  entirely  to  alight  the 
demand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  offers  of  peace,  which,  after  conaiderable  delibera* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  enftered  into 
on  the  9th  followinff. 

A  messenger  had  been  aent,  in  October,  upon  the  aame  errand,  but  vraa 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Sassaeus^  that  ne  must  send  persons  of  ffreater 
Quality,  and  then  the  Endiah  would  treat  with  him.  **Ue  brou^v  »y> 
tfmUhropj  "  two  bundlea  at  stkks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  wampompeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  de8criptk>n.)"  He  had  a  email  preaent  viith  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  <«  a  mooae  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  trea|^  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequota  and 
English,  stipulated  that  the  murderera  of  Captain  SUmt  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambasradorsof  iSdiMretct,  who  further  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  aachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  ahdn  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  aba 
died  of  the  amall-pox.  This,  together  with  the  fiicta  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  SUmt^  inclined  the  Engliah  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  and, 
but  for  what  happened  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  hialoriana  of  that 

*  But  with  what  (ruth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Ptten. 

t  Coonectieut  X  Niantick.  ^  A  Mine  aigirifyiBg  an  OieT*  m$t,    Sawtt  iemr 

I  Probably  Mommotto, 
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period  would  have  relied  more  upon  the  PequotB*  own  aeeoiiiit  dian  tbe  gen- 
eral nimor.    Such  are  the  eyents  of  time— ^  circanMtanoe  may  change  the 
ftle,  nay,  the  character  of  a  natioii,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
tiooa!     But 

<^OTinw!  tbebeatitiferof (hedead! 
Adoroer  of  the  niia  !•— comTorler, 
And  only  beal«r,  when  the  heart  halh  bled ! 
Time,  the  correcter  where  our  jadgmeots  err.** 

In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambessadon  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  had  been  concerned  in  Sbm^9  death,  ^  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  bat  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  jusmess 
of  their  act  without  qualification.  SUme^  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  tneir  men,  and  bound  them  band  and  loot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  oblip;ed  them  to  pilot  hitn  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
Ar  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
them  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them  for 
act ;  two  of  their  countiymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  fi>om  every  appearance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  l^ 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  diem  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  livith  diem,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
send  for  them;  ''to  ydd  up  Connecticut;''  to  give  400  frthom  of  warapom, 
and  40  beaver  and  SO  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them. 

The  names  of  these  ambassadora  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  trea^ 
with  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragansets  were  discovered  at  Neponset, 
who  bad  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadori.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxbuiy,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  tlie  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  flirtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  Enj^isb  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
oomine  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation. 
The  Narragansets  readily  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  En^^ish,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  havioff  been  reported  that  Stwm 
and  tboae  with  him  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  fnendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
SUme  asleep  in-  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  (Hber, 
except  Camain  Mrtofiy  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him ;  he  being  a  resolute  man, 
defonded  himself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  lengui,  some  powder, 
which  for  die  more  ready  use  he  bad  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  so  seriouslv  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
could  hoM  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Englkih 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1636,  as 
Mr.  John  Oldham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is.  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Narraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Namganset 
Indians.  The  same  day,  as  John  CroUap  was  on  his  passage  fifom  Connecticut^ 
in  a  barfc  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
seeing  a  vessel  in  possession  of  bidians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im- 
mediately knew  her  to  be  Captain  OldhanCa,  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
received  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  ilrom  the  vessel  to  the  shora 
ftdl  of  mea  and  coods.  As  (Sattop  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
fhrttnlrgj  and  the  vrind  bemg  off  the  land  drifted  her  towards  Narrafim^ 
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Mt  NotwitbfltaDdinf  eome  oftbelndknswereaiTiied  f^ 
OaUapf  btfinff  iii  a  stouter  yesBel,  resolved  on  runiiing  them  down ;  be  there- 
fore made  aU  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  veasel  on  the  quarter 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  the  defensire,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbers  to  QaUop^B  crew,  which  connsted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  GaUop  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  aDcnor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  (kive  the  fluke  <^ 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  noc 
to  the  fi^t,  but  kept  in  the  hold  d  the  pinnace.  Qallop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  ressels  got  loose 
finom  one  another,  and  GaUop  stood  off  a|;ain  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  be 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  OTerboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  Qottop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remainiiiiP 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  ths  Isst 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  poooeo 
sioD  of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  ttiemselves 
with  their  swords  acainst  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealea  under  an  dd  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  ooldt 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  about  the  time  his  pinnace  was  discov- 
ered by  GaUop. 

From  the  condition  in  which  CHdhanCs  body  was  found,  it  was  quke  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  afihiy,  or  been  murdered  deliberately ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham*9  body 
was  shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  IndiaDs, 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  up>  and  cool  investigati<Mi  must  not  be  looked 
fbr.  The  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  oi  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
nisses  was  under  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Nam- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  eiS^KX  the  articles 
of  the  lale  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediately  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  30th  of  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  Miantvnnomoh  heard  of  the  affiiir  of  Captain  OUJUm, 
he  ordered  Mnigret  to  send  for  the  Iwys  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  W\lliam8j  imd  the  goods  he  held  sufaiect 
to  die  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

«  Meanwhile,  96  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  Oldkam^f  pinmioe 
when  she  was  tsken,  were  sent  by  Canometts  to  Governor  Vane,  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Bogtr  fftUkma,  which  cave  an  account  of  the  whole 
afibir,  and  some  curcumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  messengers 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  fiuuer 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Afico^ 
hmnomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  ^to  take  revenge,  dtc" 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  acainst  the  Indians 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  EndeooU,  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnderhSl 
and  Mdhanid  Ttamer  vrere  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Davofporl  ensigns. 
EndecMs  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  biu  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  bidians  as  guides,  25  September,  1636. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
tbem.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
beloDging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  the 
Narragansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expedition. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderen  of  Oldham^ 
which  occasloiied  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  kte  in  iim 
season,  die  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  PequoiB,  being  now  left  to  theme^Teey  oommenced  depiedatioDs  wit&c^ 
ever  they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  ^ve  men  from 
Saybfook  wece  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attaeked,  and  ene  of  di^fn,  named  BuUerAdd^  waa  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  afler, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort  There  were 
■X  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  S  <»*  900  Indiana,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredaticms  witnin 
bowriiot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundiy 
odiera. 

On  the  21  October,  MianhinHomohy  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  Elnglish  friends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Ccmomcu^g  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  30  men.  Ktdshamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TUUy  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbaroys  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
bark,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fowl,  the  i^eport  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot  Ijiey  took  him 
piiBoner  at  nrat,  and  thea  cut  off*  his  hands  and  feet  He  lived  three  days  after 
his  hands  were  cut  off,  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  sained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  "a  stout  man"  among  his  tormentors.  These 
frets  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
TOley  vras  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  lieutenant  Gardner  and  mne  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
fort,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  ApnJ  12,  six  men  and  three  vromen  were  killed  at  Weathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  kiUed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  awa^  two  young  womeiL 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  MaxUurvrwmoh 
having  sent  a  measenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  awiMT  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Pfarraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  ^^RdodmmmMhy  with  the  intention 
of  foiling  upon  them  by  surj^rise. 

In  die  mean  time,  .Captam  Mann,  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  UiicaM  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriora,  who,  in  their  march  to 
Saybrook,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
being  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  bira  to  be  tortured ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  o% 
ana  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort* 

Iramemately  after  Captains  Mason  and  UnderInU  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sassacus,  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  bv  them,  and, 
making  a  hah,  sent  for  Uncas,  wno  led  the  Mohegans,  and  Wtquask,  their  pllo^ 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chie^f  and  urged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  ikey  themselves 
would  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  WiiUkrep't  Journal,  uid  Maaofit  Hist.  Pequot  War.— Dr.  MaAer't  aecoont  of  this  aflUr 
has  twen  frrea  ia  Uw  \ife  of  Onca$. 

t  The  saase,  it  is  belia««d,  elsewhere  called  Wa^muh  Cook ;  **  which  Wefmuh  (says  Dr. 
/.  Mittker)  was  by  birlh  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  Sattaau  lived],  but  upon  some  disgust 
reccifed,  he  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  Narragaodeis,  aod  became  aehief  captain  naidaff 
."— IWfltfon,  7*. 
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would  figfat  or  dol  NotwithstandiDg  their  boasting8>  they  coald  not  overeoine 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  Sassacus  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over;  but  assisted  consideraUj  in  rep^Kng 
the  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — for  their  warriora,  on 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
fbuffht  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
led  by  Mamm,  and  the  other  by  VnderhiU,  The  Indians  were  all  within  their 
fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  vet  very  few  knew  the  cause  of  the 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
*^franux!  franuxl*^  was  die  cry  of  Sassactu^s  men  ]  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  that  they  made  veir  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
missile  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
rapiers.  They  were  punued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  staughterra  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fure  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  fbriously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  demd  and  dying  were  toffether  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  tlie  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  wera  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  this  flght ;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre,  f  There  were  but  tw» 
English  kill^,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  20  wounded. 
Sassacus  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  English,  destroyed  his  habttations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohawks,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  En^iah. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  *^  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  this  n^kii- 
eholy  event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 

"  And  8a$9at0uM,  now  no  more,  Ou  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  ni^t : 

Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled ;  The  once  far-dreaded  kti^  m  vara 

And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boesi  before,  Soufbt  safety  in  inglorious  flight ; 

Were  mingled  with  the  nnbooored  dead.  Ana  reft  of  all  his  reml  pride, 

Saooap  aiM  Sagamore  were  slain,  By  the  fierce  M a<)oa^  band  he  died.'' 

One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  Hulhard^  In  his 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  with  the  fiict  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  nve  it  in  his  own  words : — 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  <*some  hundreds "  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  Skmghion^s  soldiers  ^'made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them.''  ''The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  90,  were  presently 
turned  into  Charon^a  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Gauopy  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor !  ^ 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  the  silent 
waves!  Whereabouts  Ihey  were  captured,  or  **  without  *  what  "harbor**  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Narraganset  couuti^-, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacriflced,  should  have 
been  enough  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  it, 
especially  me  historian!  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
jpnve,  they  did  not  so  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  bcMit  belong- 
mg  to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader'b  mind  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  that  abode. 

«  Alien' $  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Englishmen  i  Engli$hmm!  In  Maeotii 
hislory,  it  ia  written  Owcemtx.    AUen  vuenHy  copied  from  Mason,  with  a  few  such  variations. 

t  "it  was  supposed,''  says  Mather/*  that  no  ]eu  than  500 or  600  Pequot  souls  were  brought 
down  to  hell  that  day.''  Belatiom,  4rl.  We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  oal^ 
■leant  death. 
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yutwllliilniditig  tlie  gnat  rimglMlBt  at  MMek,  thane  wwo  gnat  oambera 
of  Peqiiola  in  the  oountiy,  who  were  bunted  firona  swamp  to  awamii,  and  dieir 
iNimbeni  thinned  oontinually,  until  a  remnant  inronnsed  to  appear  no  more  as 
anadoo. 

The  Endiah,  under  Captain  SUmghtony  came  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fortoigfat  alter  the  Mistick  fight,  and  aasiated  in  the  work  of  their  extermina- 
tioD.  AAer  hie  arrival  in  the  enemy's  oountiy,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Maowchnaotta,  as  f>llow8:  **Bj  this  pinnace,  you  ahall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpful,  &c.  Concern- 
ing whicb,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
not  There  is  a  little  aquaw  that  steward  VuiaaU  deareth,  to  whom  be  hath 
oven  a  coate.  Lieut  DapenpoH  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
oath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  III  -|-*  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
wiU  stand  with  your  good  liking.  Soioman,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  littk 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

^  At  preaent,  Mr.  J7a«fiet,  Mr.  LwOo^  Captain  ^oaon,  and  30  men  are  with 
Ui  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  aeeing  what  we  can 
do  against  tSoMaetia,  and  another  great  sagamore,  Monowdhiek^  [Mononotta,] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  how  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Smaeus  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  ao  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can."  * 

Perhapa  it  will  be  judged  that  Slmtghitm  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
arising  mm  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warrion  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
MamnCs  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expedition,  Wdcott  thus  im- 
Bdortalizes  them : — 

''  These  were  the  men,  this  was  the  little  band, 
That  dont  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 
These  were  the  men  that  by  their  swords  made  waj 
For  peace  and  safety  in  Aaefica." 

Vacavt  Hovas,  44. 

There  was  a  manifest  deposition  on  the  part  of  IJncaa^  CcmomcuBy 
Mianiunrwmoh  and  JVInupref^  and  perhaps  other  chieft,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denoimced,  and  flying  Pequots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swords 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R,  WtUiams  and  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  fixmi  which  it  Appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  requested  Mr. 
HUHams  to  explain  to  the  chiefs  the  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
diey  did  not  strictly  observe  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  fugitive  Pequots. 
(Mm\  carried  to  Mr.  Williams  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  tipon 
this  subject  Afler  be  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  &r  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Otash  **  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Canoimient  and  MiantunnoJMij  with  their  coimcil,  toj^ether,  I  acquainted  them 
faithfully  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  ho(h  rnevtmces  and  ikrtatenings ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  prodtioed  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Vane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  placea,  I 
showed  them  what  they  had  done.** 

These  chieft  gave  Mr.  ffUliama  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  what  thev  had  to  say,  he  wotild  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct ; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  **  could  relate  many  particulars 
uhatin  the  EngUsh  had  broken  their  promises"  since  the  war. 

In  regard  to  some  squaws  that  bad  escaped  finom  the  English,  Canonicus 
said  he  nad  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
he  carried  back  again,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

JtfumfttfMiMie^  said  he  had  never  heard  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  fotur  of  them ; 

«  Mai^:.«cnpt  letter  of  Captain  BUmghicm,  on  file  among  our  state  papers. 
^  ^  0taajA,  afr.  WUHamM  writes  bis  name. 
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which  benif  brought  to  hini,be'WBfl  aMTyand  adced  those  who  brou^  them 
why  they  did  not  cany  them  to  Mr.  JrvUMuns^  that  he  might  coDYey  them  to 
the  EDgfish.  They  told  him  the  equaws  were  lame,  and  could  not  go ;  upon 
which  Miantunnomoh  sent  to  Mr.  frUliams  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  nil- 
lianu  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  tura  ordered  MRanimmomoh  to  do  it, 
who  said  be  was  busy  and  could  not ;  '^as  indeed  he  was  (says  fFiUutmB)  in  a 
strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothing  but  at  nij^ht,  and 
all  the  natives  round  about  the  ooundy  were  feasted."  In  toe  mean  time  the 
squaws  escaped. 

Mianhmnamoh  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  govenior  should  think  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not  Mr.  ffiUiamt  told  him  he  knew  of  his  sending 
for  one.  Of  this  chai^  be  fairly  cleared  himself,  saying,  the  one  sent  ibr  was 
not  for  himself,  but  for  Sassamunj*  who  was  l^ing  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
Sassamun  fell  in  there  in  bis  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  squaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  of  A^antunMnu^  during  his  lifetime ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  bis  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Mitmiunnimoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  ''to  the  English 
in  life  or  death,**  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Cuuue  [Unkus]  and  bis  Mohiga- 
neucks  had  long  since  proved  false,  as  he  still  feared  they  would.  For,  he 
said,  thev  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  *^  Chenock  ^u$e  iodompaU- 
murisf^  that  is,  ''Did  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?''  Mr.  WHbami 
requiring  more  particular  explanation,  Miomiuwnomoh  proceeded : — 

"  My  brother,  Yolaashy  had  seized  upon  PtMaqupprnmck,  Quome,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivered  them  In 
the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  200  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  PvMaqupn^ 
vncky  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  Englidi  houses,  nut 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door." 

Mr.  WiUiami  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
^Kantxinnomoh  answered,  "  All  my  companv  were  disheartened,  and  they  all^ 
and  Cutshamoauene,  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  he  saki,  "two  of  my  men, 
Wagonckukui  f  and  MawMoniih  \MeihamoK\  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river'd  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  WiUiami  adds  to  the  governor: 
'*  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many." 

Mr.  JViliicans  told  the  sachems  "they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  consent.  Cannotmiau  replied,  that  although  he  and  Muxnhm' 
nomu  had  paid  many  hundred  fathom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Grovemor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor« 
saith  Mtaniunnomu,  did  I,  but  one  small  present  from  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
themselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  extenninate  a  people  before  thev  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usages  towa^s  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  broueht 
up,  is  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
great  ignorance  and  barbarism  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminatoVs. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  ffreat  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  nnentioned  that 
"  Mr.  John  WinOtrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  conunissioners  a  petition  in  diose 
words : — '  Whereas  I  had  the  Und  of  Niautick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the-commis- 
sbners  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Probably  the  same  mentioned  afterwards.    He  might  have  been  (he  fiunoat  Mm 
mcn^f  his  tM-otber  Rowlomd* 
t  Perhaps  Wahgumaucutj  or  WahgUmaeuL 
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and  lodfamn^  aoMrdinff  to  the  eq«iij  of  the  case.'  *  WwiAn^  had  no 
wnBng  from  Sowocim,  and  ftiU  ten  yean  haid  elapsed  aiiioe  the  transactioD,  but 
FhmAithf  fVamherqiuukt^  and  JMuppo  testified  some  tiine  after,  that  ^  upon 
their  knowledge  beifore  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  SoMocua  their 
SMhem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  toid  that  be  was 
lesohred  to  giye  his  countiy  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
fived  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Ckmnecticm  Riyer^  month,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themseWee  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quasBets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  ffranted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
be  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafter.  Moreover,  he  told 
hfan  he  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
Thb  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  acAd  tKev 
hmrd  them  »ay  $o.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  bis  claim  vntn 
ooiisidenible  appearance  of  independence. 
Dr.  Dwigkt  thus  cloaee  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots : — 

**  Uikbuialed,  on  (b«ir  foes  Uwy  fiercelv  iew ; 
As  fierce  Uie  datky  warrion  crowd  toe  figiit ; 
Despair  inspires :  to  combat's  face  tbev  glue ; 
Wiui  groans  ana  shouts,  tbe^  nige,  unicnowing  fli^, 
And  close  their  sullen  eyes,  in  shades  of  endless  mgfat 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  twi^  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  (all  upon  an  Indian's  tomb/' 

And,  O  ve  chiefs !  in  jrooder  starry  bone, 

Accept  the  humble  trilMite  of  this  rayme. 

Tour  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  hau^ty  Rome, 

By  Maro  sun^,  or  Homer's  harp  sublime, 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  trimnphed  over  time.** 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Soiaacus,  vras 
MoNOHOTTO.  HMard  calls  him  a  *<  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
fefl  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  ^  it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  Engiiah  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weatbersfield,  upon 
Connectieut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pi^  and 
bomanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
was  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  Gov.  ffinikropf  of  Massachusetts.'^ 
MananoUo  fled  with  SasMcus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chieft.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sa$sacu8  v^as,  but  escaped  from 
them  womided,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Gloveraor  Wcieotty  in  his  poem  upon  ffintkrop^s  agen- 
cy, &C. 

"  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  souadrons  fly. 

And  on  our  general  having  nzed  his  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickeniAg, 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  m  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  fFinihrop  makes  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal : — **  Mr.  LudUno,  Mr.  PtncheoUj  and  about  12  more,  came  by  land  fhmi 
Uonnecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  ricin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Sa$acus  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  beinff  fled  to  the 
MohawtoB  for  shelter,  vrith  their  wampom  (being  to  the  vahie  or  £500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  sliun,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  MonomMoh  was  also 
tuten,  but  escaped  wotmded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  shun  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  English ; 
so  that  now  there  had  oeen  slam  and  taken  between  8  and  S^." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  of  3fofionotto,  that  the  English  caused  the  bk)od  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
mtn-der  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The*  English  had  injured  the 
IfM^iAw  of  Block  Island  all  in  theur  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
tfafloiy  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  qpoil  upon  them  in  their  ovm  country 
10 
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upou  (;oDDectieut  River.  ^Ab  they  were  nilm^  up  the  river,  nys  Dr.  L 
Mather^  many  of  the  Pequote  on  both  sides  of  the  nver  called  to  them,  desirouf 
to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  that  thej 
desired  to  speak  with  Sastacus ;  being  told  that  iSituMicia  had  gone  to  Lont 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  MononaUo  should  appear,  and  tliey  pretended 
he  was  from  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  snore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stont^  and  were  tohi  that  if  they  would  wait  they  woukl 
send  for  them,  and  that  MownaUo  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wisely, 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  time,  **  transported  their  goods,  women  and  chiklreo 
to  another  place."  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  Englirii  that  MwwmMo  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishman 
was  wounded."  | 

The  name  of  Movwnotki'a  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wincumbone.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  JUbnotiotto,  as  she  vi^as  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  PoeakonUu  saved  that 
of  Captain  SmUh,  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  vngwam  and 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  vnthin  slyly  absented  themselves,  and 
fFincumlnmey  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassinnamon  was  a  noted  Fequot  chief)  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
us  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  called  Stouington,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
tiie  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  ^For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desbred  some  Po- 
quatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  Cassassirmamtm  was  one  who  assisted. 
They  told  the  Elnglish  that  **  Cashatpassd  (tlie  govenior  of  Wekapauge)  did 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  or  a  little 
swamp,  near  die  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  dkl  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  Englishl  that  CashawoMHi  said  that  tbat  veiy  place  was 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them ;  and  if  they  shoukl  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  so  any  fbrther,  Cashmoas$d  wouM  be  angry."  Ca^tawa$9el 
after  this  had  oonnrmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  should  **  not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  witliout  the  court's  approbation." 

The  neck  of  land  called  Ownicuntauge  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Ca$$a$9miiaiium  said  that  wLen  a  whiue  was  some  time  before  cast  ashore 
thore,  no  ooe  disputed  CoihawasseVf  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
the  question :  Ca$hau>a$sd  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Hctrmtm 
GamtL§ 

We  next  meet  >vith  Cassassinnamon  in  Philip's  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Denison  in  his  successful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchd,  H 

In  November,  1651,  Cassassinnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  son  of  an 
ajreement  ''with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  JVew  London. 
What  kind  of  agrtantni  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscribed 
CasuwoMmon.  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Obhachickwood^  Niusowoeigun 
alias  banid,  Culehdmaquin  and  Mahmawdmbam,  Cassassinnanum,  it  is  said, 
signed  ''in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Nameeag  Indians." It 

*  RelaUoo,  44.  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.    Captain  Lion  Gardener^  who  had  some  men  in  this  aflair,  gives  q^te  a  diflcreni 
account.    See  life  of  KuUham^Jquit,  alias  KuUhainakm, 
^  Several  manoscript  docaments.  I  Hukbard, 

i  1  CM.  Mass.  Hut.  Boe.  x.  101. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

(^  CA«  Fraying  or  CkriHian  huUans  tn  JV«to  EngUmd^D^gumk  to  CkriatiamM 
them — Laiors  of  John  Eliot — Waubah  tiU  firH  ChrMmn  sagamore — budion  Iowm 
— Uneas  jnotuit  against  ths  attempt  to  tomeoort  his  pmle — ^Ninigret  refuses  to 
receive  m»ssionarieo-^T%e  Indian  BtUe—PiAMBOVuov — Spxkk — Piuhahanhit — 


TUEAFXWILLIII — OOVAMOO— AUATAWAVCX — WaTTASSACOMPOHVM — HlACOOMES 
— MlOH^SOO— OCCUM — TlTUBA. 

It  must  be  exceedinffly  difficult,  as  all  experience  baa  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  fiiith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reaM>ning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  wimess  are  produced 
by  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  ruxtwral  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  ujion  as  miraculous. 
These  facts  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  tbem  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
tiuie,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perform  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  firom  bis  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  wordS)  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plam, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  ahreadv  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  oiur  work.  That  any  thinff  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  aced  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  oe  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  u>e  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  firom  day  to  day  fit>m  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  be  expected ;  and  there- 
fore no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  aside  firom  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  coniurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  unmtelligible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  affair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  ailer  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  vutuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  tnat  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
slow  in  saining  credence  ? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
The  great  difficulty  of  conmiunicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  theur 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever ;  and  then,  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  before 
they  would  answer  to  any  iwopositioii ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con- 
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aider  the  natura)  dietrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  every 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  ^  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  What  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — ^Do  they  really  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — ^Do  they  reaUy  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?— Is  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enaUe  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — ^Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore^  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  vre  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  among  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanmng  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  royal  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  aU  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difiiculties.  Adventurers  were  those,  generally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Eltpt,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  efilected 
through  me  medium  of  his  own  l^guage,  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  Job  ^esuUmy  |  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  ^'a  few  months,''§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  ^onantum,^  since  Newton,f  of  his  intentioru  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  38  October,  1646.  Waau^ 
hofiy**  whose  name  signified  ioind^W  '*a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apartment, 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine.^ II  Afier  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  *^  of  tbe  dreadflu  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jeaua  Chrigt  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire." 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked,  How  he  cotdd  know  Jesus  Christ  ? — ^Another,  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  kirn  as  (he  Indians  f — A  third.  Whether  Jesus  CMat 
could  understand  prayers  m  Indian  f — Another,  How  there  could  he  an  image  of 
Ood,  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ? — Another,  Whither^ 
cioeorcKn^  to  the  second  commandment^  the  chUd  mtist  suffer,  ihottgh  he  be  goody 
Jbr  the  sms  of  its  parents  % — ^And  lastly.  How  aU  the  wond  became  fidl  ofpeopUj 
%f  they  were  all  onee  drowned  in  thejloodf 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  aner  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  following  quee- 
lion& — How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  hidians  in  their  knowt- 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  dl  at  first  but  one  Father  f — ^An- 
other desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea-water  was  salt  and  river 
water  fresh  f — ^And  another.  That  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earth,  how  it 
happened  that  it  did  not  overflow  itf 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  36  of  the  same  month, 

•  Ntttl,  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  122.  f  N.  Eng.  Biog.  Dicllonarv,  art.  Eliot. 

t  See  p.  51  of  this  Book,  anU.  ^  Neal,  Hist.  N.  Enr.  i.  1^. 

I  "  Near  Watertown  mill,  upon  tbe  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  milea 
from  his  own  house,  [io  Roxbury,]  where  lived  aC  that  time  WaboH,  one  of  their  principal 
men,  and  some  Indians  with  him.^^    Gookitif  (Hisl.  Col.)  168. 

IT  Nonanlum,  or  Noonatomeo,  signified  a  place  ofrejoiewyr,  or  rHoidntr.    NtaL  i.  J16. 

••  Wauban,  MagnaUa,  in.  196.  j    ^       ^>        j       -e,  »  ^  ^^ 

n  Day-braakiogoftheGospeli&N.EBg.,iBJV«a/,l«B. 
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but  was  not  so  wibU  atteaded.  The  powwows  aDd  iBcfaeins  had  diMUaded 
some,  and  by  threats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occtisiona. 
SctH  there  were  conisideri^le  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Eltot^  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  Wompa»y  <*a  wise  and  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  with  some 
of  his  ehildren,  came  to  the  English.  He  desired  tliat  these  might  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Christiaii  fiiith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
"  ofiered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  tlie  English,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  amonff  them.** 

Mr.  JBHpt,  notwithstandhig  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  hare  understood,  that 
something  beside  preaching  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians; 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  bv  edudition.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  wos,  Th^.  Indians  must  bt  ehUized  aa  wdl  0$^  if  not  in  order  to  their 
&em^,  Chriitianized.*  Therefore,  the  requef^t  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
was  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  b^  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
nwde  of  living.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to: — L  If  any  roan  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
five  shillings. — ^IL  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  voung  woman 
unmarried,  he  shaU  pay  twenty  shillings. — ^UL  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
juitice  to  be  severely  punished. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wiffwam,  and  plant 
for  hunflelf,  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  bang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she 
shall  pay  five  shilUngs. — ^VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — ^VIL  All  men  that  wear  lon|f  locks  shall  pay  five 
shiUin^-*-VIIL  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  several  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansetf  Of  these,  Mr. 
EUot  vish^  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  folk>wing  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  verote  to  Mr.  ffinahuf  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  **  I 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  fit>m  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
«xth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  ofT  my  booSte,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.    But  God  steps  in  and  helps."  { 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  sufiered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
lish power.  ''Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  (jood  historian, 
Mr.  A*e<i£,  **  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  much 
more  so  to  make  them  Chnstiahs:  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
ble without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

**  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  oblinng 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncas,  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
to  protest  against  it  CkU$kamoqtdny  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecture,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
liflh,  that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  it  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formeriv  they  did;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  befi>re  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal:  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  on  the  reproach  l^t  Cutihamoauin  had  kdd 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  ^iot  what  they  had 

•  HuUkmMOH^  Hist  Mut.  i.  163.  f  Neal,  i.  226— 290.  %  MagnaiUij  m.  196, 

%  This  word,  wbaa  SfipBed  to  th>  whr cfffioa  of  the  hidiaiis  among  tfaemtelves,  is  to  be  ua- 
dMiood  in  an  o|»osile  seoM  froM  ia  coaunoo  acceptatioa :  Urns,  to  iastiaet  in  sopesslilioBs 
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done  fbr  their  eacbem  the  two  ket  yean^  leaving  him  to  jndce  wfaedier  their 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complani»'*  They  said  they  had  given  him  96 
huaheUi  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  lor  him  two 
days,  they  had  kiJied  him  15  deem ;  hroke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land ; 
made  him  a  great  wigwmm;  **niade  him  90  rods  of  fence  with  a'ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ; "  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3,  lOs.  **  One  of  them  ^re  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  planting  com 
altogether;  vea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  go^mi 
therii  justly  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignation, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
I>any  and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  Experience  Mavheto  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  .MtrMgnet,  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  and  observed,  ftuther,  that  some  of  the 
English  ke|H  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
so  that  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  J^tmgret  forther  added,  that  Mr.  Maj^iew  might 
try  his  skill  first  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  If  they  subnutted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  peojue  niight,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  EUoi  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  ShqfhenPs  Siicceee  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
liever, I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Ghiunmar,  Psalter,  Primers, 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piety,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  fiiend.  Dr.  C.  Mathar^  says  of 
Elwl^9  Bible.  ''This  Bible,"  he  says,  *<was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  fitmi  the  veiy 
foundation  of  the  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  *^  the  whofo 
translation  was  writ  with  but  ime  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  kwt,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  ofPhdarek^ 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  **•  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  Bufifering 
produced?— Js  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining? — ^Were  the  Indians  in  reali^r 
bettered  by  the  great  efiforts  of  their  firiends  ?  "  *^  Mr.  Efioi,^  says  I>r.  i>ow- 
loMy  *^  with  immense  bbor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  iuto  Indian.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  desiffu,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  OCio- 
90fntm  Juminum  negotia :  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Natioks,  at  present,  there  are  not  90  fiunilies  subsiiBting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read.^CW  h<mi ! "  •• 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
exertions  of  Eliot,  Gookin,  Mayhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operatioiL 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  proffress  made  in  the  great  undertakinff  of 
Christianizing  the  Indiana  Natick,  the  oldest  prajying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  penoos.  The  name 
Ahfidk  signified  a  plaee  of  hm.  ifiaban  was  the  chief  man  here,  **  who," 
says  Mr.  Chokiny  <<  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  (<<  which  takes  its  name  fiom  a  spring,  that  riaeth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  19  fomiliefly  or 


*  JV«iir«  N.  Eoffjand,  i.  257.  f  See  book  iu  chap.  iii.  p.  firr  ante. 

tMoore't  Life  Eliot.  144.  $  Magnolia,  b,  ui.  J97.  |  Ibid. 

ir  Pltiiemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  of  bis  age ;  be  wrote  feversl  of  his 
tnuDslatioBS  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  veraea : 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  gny  gocwe  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

FulUf'9  WoifMm  of  Ea^tmL 
••  AMtfbM,  Hift  Amoriea,  i.  ITS,  Mie.    Q^^BkoiUtkd,  BairfGim,%IS,iic. 
4m9  wiole  aboet  1746. 
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aboat  GO  pemmfl.  It  Warn  14  milM  sooUi  of  BoitOD,  and  is  now  inehided  in 
Stougbton.  The  Indiaofl  here  removed  from  the  Neponset  HMAnainesil 
IB  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  OraAon,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Mariborou^  contained  about 
.50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  included  in  Tewks- 
boiy,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Menrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  nre  to  a  fiunily.  Nasbobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop* 
kioton,  signified  a  piaee  of  great  tnei.  Here  were  Sboux  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
praying  towns.  These  were  anx>ng  the  Niprnuks.  The  first  was  Manchage, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  firom  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Ctuan* 
tiaset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  wcluded  in  Connecticut,)  con* 
tained  150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
DOW  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookm^  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  mtpposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  PkS^s 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war  ?  That  event  not  onW  shook  the  faith  of  the  comm(m  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 
At  the  close  of  PkUip'i  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Qookin  enumerates  **  seven 
piaces  where  they  met  to  worship  Grod  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nonatnm,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog ;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  be  says,  ''a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  vear  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  l^ 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safe^.  Mr.  Gfooibm  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
cAovl  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (general^  such  as  were  indifierent  to  religion,)  there  were 
bat  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  but  fawr  towns!  viz.  ^Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chaebaubunkkakowok.'* 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimooth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
aceount  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Wauban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  bim.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Concord ;  but,  at  the 
tincie  Mr.  EUat  began  his  labors,  he  resid^  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natiky  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  until  his 
death. 

Wben  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Waiuban  vras 
made  a  ruler  of  fifiy,  and  subsequendy  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
infi^  18  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  be  issued  against  some  of  tne 
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umndgressora.  *^  You, you  hig  contUAU,  auiet  ifou  eaUk  um  Jenaaat  Ofbcew 
9tnmg  you  hold  urn,  tafe  you  ormg  um,  qfore  me,  WahonyjudioepeaceJ^  * 

A  youDg  iusdce  asked  ffiauban  what  he  would  do  when  InoiaDs  got  drank 
and  quarrelled ;  he  replied^  **  7U  um  ail  up,  and  uibip  um  plamtyf,  and  whip 
umfendant,  and  wk!p  um  tmtneaa/* 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  fFauban^s  death,  f  but  he  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

Piambouhout  was  the  next  man  to  Wauhany  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  the  gospel  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  brouffht  a 
great  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
the  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  Philips  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  or  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  Piambow,  was  the  same  person. 

John  Spem  was  another  teacher,  contemporary  with  Piambo,  and,  like  him, 
was  a  ''grave  and  pious  man."  In  1661,  Timothf  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  <u% 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Spten  and  ''his  kindred**  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding  "he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  God  "  at  Nonantum,  and  "  was  a  diligent 
reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
fix>m  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahanniiy  caUed  Captain  Josiah,  was  "  Marshal  General "  over  all  the 
praying  tovms.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik ;  but  his  residenoe 
was  at  Nasbobah. 

ISikapewiUin  wbb  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  Anatveakm, 
raler.  He  was,  aocordinff  to  Major  GooHn,  "a  pious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  suffered  exceedingly  in  PhUip^s  virar;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praying  towns, "  Maffunkog 
and  Chobonekonhonoro,"  having  been  enticed  awav  by  PkUip's  foliowera 
His  fiither,  J^aoas,  vras  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  a^e- 
ably  to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  KaUMonU,  when  he  was  among  PkUip^M 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  the^  fell  in  with  an 
£ng]ish  scout,  under  Captain  Qtbbi,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  rqpbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  tlie  minis- 
ter of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  "  espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  Tukofmoillirlfs  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  byits 
&ther.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  Mioas  and  TvJuqfewUUn,  viith  six  or  wven  children,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    Ackmm  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  ex  1674  His  death  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  tl^e  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  Imvily  upon  his  fiunily.  A  bam  containing 
com  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chehnsford,  by  some  of  the  virar  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wameeits  sufilkr  for  it    Accorcungly,  about  14  men  armed 

•  Allans  Biog.  Diet  mrt  Wabah.  ^ 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hiit  Newton,  ■ays  he  died  in  1674,  bat  gnres  no  authority.    We  have  ated 
•eferal  authorities,  fbowiar  that  he  wat  alire  a  year  later,  (tee  b.  iii.  pp.  10  a»d  1%) 
t  Piom  Bodbit,  Gloainb?«  Hilt  CV>U.  ISi^iHflM^ 
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themselves,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  scouting,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wamesits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out  They  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
being  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  courage  of  the  irave  Eng* 
lish  now  failed  them,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  what  blood  was 
ah'eady  shed,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahatooner ;  and  Oonamo^a  widow  vns  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sarah,  *^  a  woman  of  go€Ki  report  for  religion.  She  was 
daughter  of  Sagamare-JohTiy  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  **  a  great  mend  to  the  English."  Sarah  had  had  two  husbands :  the  first 
was  Oarmmog,  the  second  Tahatoimery  who  was  son  of  Tahattawan,  sachem  of 
Musketaquid.    This  afikir  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

JVumphotc  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samuel,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  **a  younc  man  of  yood  parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookin,  "and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently;"  being  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  JSfSxmphow  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war ;  he  with  4iis  people  having  fled  away  fix>m  their  homes 
immediatelv  afler  the  horrid  barbarity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  murdered  if  they  should  continue  there.  However,  after  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neighbors  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  in  February  they  agam  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada,  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  firom 
going  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwama  Tnis  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  firom  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  should  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
place  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
by  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so— and  whites  are  only  lefl  to 
remember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

During  the  wandermgs  of  JS/\»mphow  and  his  fi-iends,  fiimine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  J^&ttic  Oeorge,  or  Ckorgt  Miattc,  a 
c»scher,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  fFiannalan' 
eet  to  avoid  fiJling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  te^ified  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston.  Several  shared  the  latter  fate.  Mtmphou^s  son  Samud 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Janatium  George,  was  pardoned ;  also 
Symon  Betokam, 

Mmiphow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June  that 
year,  he,  John  Imu  and  Geom  MMc,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  ^  Indian 
court,"  employed  to  run  the  Tine  firom  Chelmnord  to  Wamesit*  And  23 
^ears  afler  be  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Da$^<aHh  of  Billerica  in  renew* 
mg  the  bounds  of  BrerUorCs  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  ILf 

ffdnnalancet,  whose  history  will  be  found  ^>dcen  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  J^ioi  and  Mr. 
Oookin  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674  His  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  ''He  is,"  said  Miyor  Oookin,  ''a  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60." 

John  Malawance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674.  After  his  decease,  PennahannU  was  chief.  John  Thomas  was  their 
teacher.  *^  His  fiither  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  jeara  nnce,  daring  the  war"  with  them. 

WattaBocompanmn,  called  also  Captam  T\m,  is  thus  s^en  of  by  "Mx,  Qookm^ 
who  was  with  him  at  Fakachoog,  17  September,  1674  *^  My  chief  ^MMM^^tf 
was  WtdUtBoeomiBaMun,  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians^  a  crave  and  piotis  oaan, 
0f  the  chief  sacnem's  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  countiy.    He  resides  at  Haasaiift- 

•  ii&ii'f  Hist.  CMimfbnL  t  MS.  letter  of  JUbi  JFWiMr,  E«|. 
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inesit;  but  by  fonner  appointment,  call^  here,  together  with  son^e  otfaera.* 
Captain  TVm  was  among  TulumewUUn^s  company,  that  went  off  with  the 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  nave  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  beinff  about  300 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
friends  ou  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1675. 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  tl^  English,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Crookin  and  EUoL 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Elio^s  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  cdffer,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect 
Some  of  the  principal  congregations  or  prating  towns  follow : — 

At  Meesbawn,  since  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
iingsgate,  were  72  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Eastham,  44 ;  at 
Mouarnoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobeqassit,  in 
Yaniioud) ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yannouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Bam^able,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  Wako- 
quet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the  west 
line  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobe,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
Wareham,  Sokones,  in  Falmouth,  36.  In  all  these  places  were  462  souls ;  142 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  English.  This 
account  was  ftimished  Major  Oookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Bkhard  Bourne  of 
Sandwich.  PhUw*a  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  work 
continued  longaner  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
■  there  were  1439  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mavheto  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  TnrfJMiMp 
JVbpe,  in  1642.  lie  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  made 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  useHilness,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  was 

HiacoomeSf  in  164^  a  man  of  small  repute  amon^f  his  own  people,  whose 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  Enghsh  first  settled.  He  was 
regulariy  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  Mm 
Tyanosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  remdence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  Hiacoomti 
pi^eached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  years  b^ore  his  death  Hiacoomes  wm 
unable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

PakkehpunnoBSoo^  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  oppoeer  of  die 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  iRaooomes  for  proiessinff  a  belief  of  it  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  th^ 
were  bodi  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  killed.  Pakkdtpunnas900 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  mends  would  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  observes  that  ''at  last  he  was  a  brand pludud 
otd  of  (he  fireJ* 

AMkqsoOy  or  Mywceo,  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  HiacoomeSf  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
•■ked  IKacoomet  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ON£,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  beinff  told  by  Hiacoomes  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  better  off  by  so  doing,  Miohqsoo  said,  he  would 
Ibrth  with  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  En^laml  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew  Jr.,  in  a  ship  eommanded  bv  Captain  James 
CrornBtt,  and  was  aever  heiurd  of  after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  MSmhqs^o  is 
nnliBown,  but  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Nemgansets  nothu3|^  of  any  account  was  efilbet- 
ed,  in  the  way  ofChrisri«niTM»  them,  fen*  a  long  tune.  The  chief  saoiienM  af 
these  nations  were  detormined  and  fixed  againet  it,  and  diou^  it  was  fioia 
4ime4o time  fn^ged  upon  them,  yt$,  veiy  little  was^fw done. 
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Siiffsoiv  Oe€9if,  Or,  as  IiIb  iMne  10  spelt  in  m  mnaom  *  of  fail,  Qcetin,  wm  a 
Moiie§aB,  of  the  fiunily  of  Btrwm  Oeemm^  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Coimecticut  He  was  the  first  of  that  trine  who  was  eonspicuous  in  religioQ, 
if  net  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,aBd  becoming  attached  to  the  Rev. 
EUtamr  Whedodty  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Conneeticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  €hri8tian.t  Poeseesing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whodnfk  entertained 
Bnngoine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  aaiong  his  countiymen 
Ma  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  ibr  the  instru<^on  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
b(^ua  by  Mr.  Whtd^fk^  and  fiirthered  br  a  Mr.  Moart,  by  a  donation  of  a 
school  house  and  land,  about  1763»  WhOe  in  England  he  was  mtroduced  to 
Lord  Dartmouthj  and  other  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  onwds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
BoatoB  on  his  retuni.t  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  Ettflond.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  MontauiGB  on  L. 
kkad.  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
tbe  Oneida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohe^^  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
having  been  invited  by  the  On^as.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock* 
faruife,  N.  York,  ajped  69. 

IStuba  is  noticed  in  the  annalB  of  New  England,  firom  her  participation  in 
the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.   In  a  valuable  work  giving  a  history  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mendon  Is  thus  made  of  her.    **  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1G91,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Pmrit*  I 
ikmily,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  stranpe^  and 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chans  and 
Steele,  add  to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  snd  antic  gestures,  uttering  fboU 
isb,  ridiculous  speeches,  which  neitner  they  themselves  nor  any  others  cx>uld 
make  sense  of.**    **  March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  invited  several  neighboring 
ministerB  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  liis  own 
bouse ;  the  tune  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent. 
6ut  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  good  behavior, 
the  one  a  girf  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
sioD  fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  several  wajrs,  and  very  stifi;  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.    A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parris* 
fodian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  water^ 
uid  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft.    Soon  after  which  those  ill-i^ected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  thai  tney  said  they  saw,  wtien  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.    The  first  complained  of,  wns  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  ISSdau 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.    She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.    The  account  she  since 
gVes  of  it  IB,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
^  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  efiect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  said." 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  IKtuba  fix>m  another  old  and 
curious  work,f  as  follows: — ^That  when  she  was  examined  she  ''confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
diaoovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &C.,  but  said 
''that  the  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  "that 
flbe  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  the  execution  of  Motet  Paul,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  t  September,  1772.  To  liis 
leder  to  Mr.  Keen,  bis  name  is  Occvm. 

t  Life  Dr.  Wheeloek,  16.  1  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  in  Life  Wheelock,  176. 

4  Wonders  of  tbe  Invisible  World,  bv  R.  CaUf,  90,  91.  4to.  London,  1700. 

J  "  Samuel  Parit,  pastor  of  tbe  churcb  in  Sa]em*villaffe.^'  Modest  EnquSryiato  the  Natun 
ofWUeheraj^  by  John  Hale,  pastor  of  the  ehureh  m  ^verfy,  p.  23,  16mo.  jBoston,  170S. 

T  Modeet  Enfidryj  Slc,  S6. 
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and  there,  yrhen  nobody  olse  could.  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she  was,  and 
what  she  did,  when  out  of  their  human  sight."  Whether  the  author  was  a 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  will  scarce  find  one  who  witnessed  such 
matters :  (Dr.  Cotton  Maihar  is  nearest  to  an  exception.^  But  they  generally 
preface  such  marvellous  accounts  hy  observing,  *'I  am  slow  to  believe  rumors 
of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  some  things  I  have  had  certain  information  oC  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fdt]  dves  the  following  extract  from  the  **  Quarterly  Court 
Papers."  <<  March  Ist  Sarah  Of6om,  Sarah  and  DoroUuf  Cktod^  TVfu&o,  servant 
of  Mr.  Parriij  MarOva  Cory,  RAecea  Mjar$ej  Sarah  CUmt^  John  Proctor  and  his 
wife  Elixabethj  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  fioston  jail  on  charge  of 
witchcraft." 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  viras  the  husband  of  TUubOy  whose  name 
was  John,  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  ignorant  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thought  of  *^  trying  a  project "  ior  the  detection  of  witches, 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  superstitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.  |  Take  the  words.  **  Manf 
StUy  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  John,  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  discovenr  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  commune  with  Mr.  Parris* 
church.  She  had  been  previously  aisciplined  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
well"  We  are  not  told  who  dtscipUned  ner  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parri$9 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
tMtte  witchcraft 

•  /.  Mather's  Brief  H'lst.  PbUip's  War.  M. 

t  In  his  valuable  AnnaU  of  Salemf  905. 

I  Danvers  Records ,  pabUflbed  by  the  author  latt  cited. 
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CttAPTER  1 

UJt  of  AlxXander  cHas  Wamsutta — Evtfnls  tohiek  led  to  the  war  with  PhiUp — 
WcETAMoo  kis  wife — Early  eventt  in  her  life — PxTAirARirKT.  her  second  husband 
— WeUamoo's  latter  career  and  deatk^Mnu^e$ — Death  of  Mexamder — Johh  Sas- 
SAMoif— i?»f  e&mntry  and  eomneetions-^Beeomee  a  ekristtan  •  Soloofamifir*— JUm- 
ister— Settles  at  Asiawomaet-^F^Lix  marries  his  daagkter  Sasaamon  diseasers 
the  plats  of  FhitijH^is  mwrdersdr^Proeeedmgs  againat  the  maatdereeS'^Theef  ore 
condemned  and  executed. 

Alkiaicdsk  was  dse  Eogliah  Oftme  of  the  elder  sod  of  MctssaeoiU  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Moaanam,  and  afterwards  fFamsutta,  and 
lastly  Mexandtr.  The  name  of  Jlfoeonom  he  bore  as  early  as  1699 ;  in  1641 
we  find  him  noticed  under  the  name  fVamauUcu  Aboot  the  year  1656^  he  and 
bis  yooncer  brother,  Metacmn^  or  rather  Pomeiacom^  were  brought  to  the 
eourt  of  Pliinoutht  and  being  solicitous  to  receifve  English  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  elder  Alexander^  and  the  younger  Pkuip^  probably  from  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes^  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  proiMbly  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

AUjumder  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioBed,  perhi^  by  his  marrying'  a  female 
aacbem  of  veiy  considerable  authority,  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neighbors. 

Namompum,  afterwards  called  ^edonioo,  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
die  wife  of  JSkxandtr ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PkUip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  Fofiglish,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  ^  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command." 

^exemder  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  tenitory  acquired  by  bis  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  lUe  of  Moisoant,  about  six  years  after,  We^tamoo 
eame  to  Plimouth,  and  the  ibUowii^  account  of  her  busineas  is  contained  in 
thereeordflk 

<*  I,  Mimumpm^  of  Pokeesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
\1650A  before  the  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
tils  of  such  lands  as  Woasameqmn  and  WamseUa  sould  to  the  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  eiuen  vnder  theirs  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  Ndmumpym 
promise  to  remoue  me  Indians  of  finom  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
Man  the  said  WamnvMa  pvooiised  AVamiiiiifHim  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  is 

*  Old  Indiaa  Chiooicle,  p.  6. 
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expresBed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  Manumpvm  haue  recehied  of  John 
CookCy  this  6  of  Oct  1659 :  these  patticulara  as  fblloweth :  item ;  20  yardi  blew 
trading  doth^  2  yardi  red  cotton^  2  ootre  o/thootiy  2  poire  Hodangs,  6  brwide 
hoes  and  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumpum." 
Witnessed  by  Squabten^  fFahatwidiquatt,  and  two  English. 

Thus  this  land  afSiir  seems  to  have  been  amicably  setded ;  but  the  same 
year  of  JUxandtf'g  death,  whether  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  JSTamum- 
man  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  compkuned  that  WamsuUa  had  sold  some  of 
her  land  without  her  consent  ^  The  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  reliefl'' 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  litde  difficulty  between  JBexander  and  his 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  WamsvMa  deeded  the  tract  of  countiT  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  Thoma»  fVUld  *'  for  a  valuable  consideration.*^  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fiurt,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  iqypeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 

What  time  Abmumptim  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  ArehoTy  we 
are  not  informed  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginninff  of  1662.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gifi,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deed^  to  mem  to  prevent  her 
husband's  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  beinff  a  woman  of  perseverance,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  166$  she  found  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  her 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  fVamsuttOy  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  husband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  sav  of  the  interesting  fVeetamoo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  AUxandtr,,  we  find  JV*afiiuffiAiiifi,  or  Ifeetotnoo,  asso- 
ciated with  another  husband,  named  PeUmowowd,  He  was  w^  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  bv  the  familiar  name  of  Ben,  Now,  unless  Pefo-noif- 
owdy  or  Pe-tan-ormui  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  Nuifinrrr,  we  most 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  Wedamoo  does  not  amiear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor* 
tance  as  her  first,  WamsuUa;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasftonally  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  food  care  in  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  imon  one  that  she  was  better  dile  to  manage  thiui  she  was  the  de- 
termined framsuUa. 

On  the  8  May^  1673^  Thtamomock^  PeUmaumoeU^  and  WiUiam  alias  fasoektf 
sold  to  ^aihamel  Pome  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  5f .  WeeUtmoo^ 
Philip  alias  Wagusoke^  and  SUven  alias  JWicane,  were  die  Indian  witnesses. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piounad  was  intruded  upon  hj  some  others 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  affair  both  Weidamoo  and  her  hus- 
band appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  Mastudtadt,  which  compassedi  said  tract  to 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c]  hath  for  many  yean 
been  in  the  possession  of  Pioward,  The  place  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  River 
was  called  Ckippascwttf  which  wa^  a  litde  south  of  Mastucksett  Pon/otitef, 
^HOftottftn,  JV*e9eofMo,  and  Pcmotmrm,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peto-noit-u-el  was  at  all  concerned  in  PkU^s  war 
aguiist  the  English,  but,  on  the  contrvr,  forsook  his  wife  and  joinf>d  tbem 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Ckurek^  he  must  have  been  employed 
agaimt  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.    At  ik»  time  he  came  <iver  to 


*  See  the  Hist  of  Attlebofough,  by /e)M  I^jfvtt,  Em].,  p.  6,  where  the  dMd  if  preset 
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te  Ea^jBAf  he  no  do«bC  •xpectcd  his  wife  would  do  the  Mune,  ae  die  gave 
Qmnk  to  imdemaiid  as  much.  After  the  war  he  was  honored  with  a  com* 
mmd  oyer  the  prisouerBy  who  were  permitted  to  reaide  in  the  country  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  Atimpiif ,  or  JVoinpafA,  and  Itaac  were  also 
IB  the  same  office. 

After  Mr.  Church  left  Awashonks*  council,  a  few  days  before  the  war  broke 
out,  he  met  with  both  FFeetamoo  and  her  husband  at  rocasset  He  first  met 
with  the  husband,  Pdanamuiy  who  had  just  airived  in  a  canoe  fix>m  PhUip^s 
held  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
for  that  PkSip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  hod  entertained 
the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  Philip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  for  to  Plimouth,  about  SuMomon't  death,  knowing  himself 
nihy  of  contriving  that  murder.  PeUnumuH  ftuther  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Jarne*  BrDtm  of  mransey,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton^  who  was  an  interpreter, 
and  two  ocber  men  that  btought  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
PkH^,  PhUipU  young  warriors,  he  said,  would  have  killed  Bfr.  Brown^  but 
PhSxp  told  them  they  must  not,  for  his  &ther  had  charged  him  to  show  kind- 
oeBB  10  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  after- 
wards kiU  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Wtdamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  fix>m  Pocasset  shore,  on 
the  hi^  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  feny.  and  Pdana- 
nmi  requested  Me.  Ckurch  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
nther  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  PkUip^t 
war  danee,  much,  she  said,  against  her  wiU. 

Churekf  elated  with  his  success  at  Awashonks*  camp,  and  thinking  both 
^queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  nve  the 
pofemor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  Pmip ;  he 
unmediatriy  took  measures  to  reclaim  Wedamoo^  and  had  nearly  drawn  ofT 
Amuhonki  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

Wtdamoo  ooukl  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  DOW  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  fiom  the 
l^ower  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  bv  the  artful  Philip^  there  was  no 
eicape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset. 
tadl  the  30  Jufy,  when  all  the  WampancMigs  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  From  this  time  Wcdamod^s  opera- 
tions beeome  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  life  of  PhUip  xakss 
op  the  narratioii. 

When,  by  intestine  divinons,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroved  among  the 
Niproucks,  Wedamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  hy  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  PhUw^  she  sought  refuse  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  167o,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  River  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
ifaeyear  ^fore  in  her  flight  with  Philip, 

Her  company  conststed  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
fjoning  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
English  *^  next  unto  Phuip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  done."! 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
efiered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  all  but  Wutamoo^  ^viho^  according  to  Mr.  Hub- 
kard\  **  intending  to  make  an  escape  fiY>m  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
btt  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger, 
ibe  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  &r  fit>m  the  water  side,  which 
mode  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life.** 
''Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  known  by  some 

*  Old  Lidiaiv  Chronicle,  p.  8.  iLMathgr,  t  Namtive,  108  and  109. 
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Indians  then  prisonets  [there,]  wliich  set  diem  Ibid  a  kwrible  kmeiHitiaiL* 
Mr.  Mather  improves  upon  this  passage,  giving  it  in  a  s^fle  more  to  wok  the 
taste  of  the  times:  ''They  made  a  most  horid  and  dkbolioai  liUMitHiniw, 
ciying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamotdkn  thus  represent  PhUip  escaping  fiom  tk«  coM 
grasp  of  the  gfaosdj  fbrm  of  fFeetamoo  :-^ 

^'  At  from  the  water's  d«pdi  sbe  came,  Her  boUow  fcreaiii  ht  hemrd  b«hi*l 

With  dripping  locks  aM  bloaled  fraaie,  Come  mincluig  wiib  Uie  howling  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  Trom  Wetcmoe  ?  she  died 

To  grasp  him  3  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Bearing  the  war-axe  on  thy  side/  " 

Althou^  Weetamoo  doubtless  escaped  flx>m  Pocasset  with  Pkify^  yet  it 
appears  that  instead  of  flying  to  the  Nimnuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Niantic  cx>nntiy,  and  the  English  immeoiately  had  news  of  it,  wineh  ocoa- 
stoned  their  sending  for  Nlm^rd  to  answer  for  harboring  their  e&emy^  as  in 
his  life  has  been  related. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
Mnigrd  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Wtdamoo,  some  time  prerious  to 
the  great  fight  in  Narniganset,  trnd  hence  this  was  seissed  upon,  as  one  pvetezt 
fi>r  invading  the  Narrafansets.  And  moreover,  it  v?as  said,  that  if  ahe  wer» 
taken  by  tlmt  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  ^  her  lands  would  more  than 
pay  all  the  chai^  "  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  virar.* 

fftetamooy  it  is  presumed,  left  JS/xntgrd  and  joined  the  hostile  NamunoiaeCft 
and  the  Wampanoa^  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  Engiisb 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  aoout  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  ^tunwym,  as  w^  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  PhiUp^s  kinswomaB, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two^fbld  manner;  first  from  her 
being  aster  to  his  wilfe,  and  secondly  from  her  marrying  jUeMmykr^hm  brother* 
To  return  to  WamwJtUu 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  vnll  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  fbelings 
associated  with  toe  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  battles^ 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  theee,t  but  there  Is  left  Ibr  as 
to  relate  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubhanP^  accmmt  of  thm 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  every  writer  upott 
our  earlv  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  Jmi^ur  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  virith  Mr.  Hukbard,  but  beiDg* 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  vnth,  we  give  it  entire  :— 

'^  In  A.  D.  1&^  PFimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  Involvied  id 
trouble^  the  Wampanoag  Indiana  Afler  MassMoit  was  dead,  nil  two  sons^ 
called  WamsxiUa  and  Metaccmd,  came  to  the  court  at  PKmouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  miglit  be 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  there  named  fVamauUOj  the  elder 
brother,  Mtxander^  and  Mdacometj  the  younger  brother, /^/Mfm.  ThisjffoxaM* 
der,  Pmlip^s  inim^iate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithful  ana  fHendly  to  the 
English  as  his  fatiier  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasioiiaUy 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince^  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
Alexander  was  contriving  mischief  asainst  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  design«xi  rebellion.  Herevpon, 
Capt  WUletf  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  Alexander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satisfaction,  and  his  ovni  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  tiiat  the  Narragansets^ 
whoin,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court.  jBut  when  the  day  fbr  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  vrent  over  to  the  Narragansets, 
his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  otiier  circumstances,  caused 
the  gendemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  h 


*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31, 3i. 

t  In  1661,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  UncoM,  the  account  of  which,  pr^»erly  bdongliig 
to  the  life  oftbat  chief,  will  be  fooad  there  related. 
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toatiDa  ghren,  than  at  fint  they  were  aware  o£  Whereihre  die  ^vemor  and 
magiatratea  there  ordered  Major  Wxnaloto^  (who  is  since,  and  at  this  day  [1677] 
ffovemor  of  that  colony,|  to  take  a  party  of  men,  and  fetch  down  MexamUr. 
The  major  considerioff  tiiat  $tmptrnocwit  dtfent  parcUU,  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  wim  him  firom  A&rshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towo^ 
that  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when 
thev  were  about  the  midway  between  Piimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  observing 
an  hunting  house,  thev  rode  up  to  it.  and  there  did  they  find  AUxander  and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  out  their  guns  standing  together  without  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Mexander 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  fix>m  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the  major  had  received  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  surprise, 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Piimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  breach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Piimouth 
ccMirt,  and,  instead  thereof^  going  at  the  same  time  to  nis  pretended  enemies, 
aucmenled  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  mi^r  told  him,  that  his 
order  was  to  bring  him  to  Piimouth,  and  that,  by  the  hdp  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
submit,  he  might  expect  respective  usa^e,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  fi^m  the  ground  >iiiereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
clear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  iuterpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  Sausaman^  being  sensible  of  ALexandei^$  passionate 
disposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  fiir  as 
that  Mexcandtr  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  %w,  was  granted  to  him.  The 
weather  being  hot,  the  maior  onered  him  an  horse  to  nde  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
foot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi^ht  be  a  complying  with 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  times  by  the  way,  Mexan- 
der  and  his  Indians  were  refreshed  by  the  English.  No  oUier  discourse  hap- 
pening while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  what  was  pleasant  and  amicable. 
The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  trea^  with  .^exander^  not  willmg  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
treated Ma|or  fVindoto  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  an^iy 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  jMexander,  vexing 
and  fretting  In  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  given  him,  he  suddenly  fell 
sick  of  a  leyer.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  fiiend.  Mr.  Fuller^  the 
physician,  coming  providendallv  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
do,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
Indiana  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated§  to  dismiss  him>  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 

*  Wiihin  tix  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Huhbard,  10^  {Edition,  1677.)  MastoioU,  and 
likewise  PhUipf  used  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eligible  places  for  fishing,  at  various 
sites  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Titi- 
eut,  [in  Middleborough,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  the«e  places  he  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certauUy,  decide :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agree  best  with  Mr.  Htdh 
hord't  account. 

t  Eighty,  says  Hubbard.  6. 

t  He  bad  a  bfother  by  the  name  of  Roland, 

i  "  Enlfeating  those  thai  held  kim  prisoner,  that  he  might  have  Uberty  lo  return  bona, 
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of  appearance  at  the  next  court  was  granted  to  him.    Soon  after  his  heing 
returned  home  he  died."  ♦ 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Mathet^a  **  relation  ^  of  the  short  reign  of  Mtxandtr,  And 
although  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Ikons  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  in  a  very  favorable  light,  yet  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  Ma&er  and  Hubbard  could  have  been  ahosether  deceived  in  their 
information.  We  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  Alexander  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors.  They  ooth  vn!Ote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different 
places^  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  vmtten.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
dent, if,  as  we  are  assured,  there  vras,  at  this  time,  rather  a  misunderstanding 
between  these  two  reverend  authors. 

This  afiair  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  from  the  vrritera  of  that 
time,  particularly  Hubbard^  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ^v- 
emment  of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  wno  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Plimouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  virhich  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  CoUorij  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  /.  MaUttTy  and  now  printed  by  Judge  DaviSy 
in  his  edition  of  MortotCs  Memorial.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Mather  to 
nim,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677,f  we  may 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Mather's  *^  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  ''Major  Bradford^  [who  was  vnth  Mr.  WinsUno  when 
Alexander  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  de 
Mexandro  %  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that,  subject,  firom  his  mouth  I  tnis 
write.  Reports  being  here  that  Alexander  was  plotdng  or  privy  to  plots, 
against  the  En^ish,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not 
Whereupon  Major  Winslow  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradfordy  with 
some  others,  went  vrith  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  miles 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  about  eight  men  and  snndiy  sauaws.  He 
was  there  about  ^tting  canoes.  He  and  nis  men  were  at  Dreakfast  under 
their  shelter,  their  guns  he'ms  without  They  saw  the  English  coming,  but 
continued  eating ;  and  Mr.  ninslow  tellmg  their  business,  Alexander^  fireely 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
whv  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  because  he  viraited  for  Captain 
WuUCb  return  from  the  Dutch,  being  desirous  to  sp€«k  vrith  him  first  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  CoUtet^s  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  he  did 
part  of  the  way ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  afler,  he  returned  and  went  to 
Major  ffinslours  house,  intending  ^ence  to  travel  into  the  bay  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  Bradford? 8^  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  diree  days 
afler,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  erase  it  firom  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  able 
only  to  agitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  fiirdier  discovery  of  documents  before 
Alexanders  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  Buq[)end  judgment,  aldiough 

promitiDg  to  return  again  if  he  recovered^  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage  till  be  coald  so  do. 
On  that  consideration,  be  was  fairly  disnuMed,  but  died  before  he  got  half  way  home."—- 
InutwuttL, 

*  It  is  a  ph^  that  such  an  able  historian  as  Orahamt  should  not  have  been  in  possession  of 
other  authorities  upon  this  niatter  than  those  who  have  copied  from  the  above.  See  his  HUL 
N.  America,  \.  401. 

t  See  his  Memorial,  S88. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up^by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  among  the  MBS, 
m  the  library  of  the  HisL  8oc.  of  Mas*.    This  was,  probably,  Mi,  Hubbard'M  authority. 
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lome  may  readiiv  decide  that  the  evidence  k  in  fiivor  of  the  old  printed 
accounts.  It  m  the  busineaB  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  iet  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment. 

We  are  able,  fiom  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  ius  sachemahip  to  a  uortion  of  the  year  loG2. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  PkQiOj  if,  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regardiuff  the  blamableness  of  the 
Eon^ish.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onwud  wiU  more  fully  develop  the 
causes  of  PkQip^s  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  JoHii  Sassamon,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice ;  more  especially  as,  fix>m  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  histoiy.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  mcreases  in  proportion 
as  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

Jokn  Scusamon  was  a  subject  of  PhUipy  an  unstable-minded  fellow ;  and, 
living  in  the  nein^borhood*  of  the  English,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
lean^  their  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master.  How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  1660,  as  he  was  Pkdip^M  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  left  the  Elnglish,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  widi  Macander^  and  afterwards  with  PkUiv,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sauamon 
did  not  remam  long  wiihPhHip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English ;  **  and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  aner  his  re- 
tnm  from  pagan  Pkilipf  reo(mciled  to  the  praying  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.^f 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  Sastamon  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Namaskets^  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  ftmous  Watuspaqtdn  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  SoMsamon,  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
land  near  his  oWn  rwidence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  peo[^  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  iSSotMomofi,  and  is  in  these 
words: — 

''Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  (Hd  Watuspaqmny  doe  mimt 
vnto  John  jSawfomofi,  aDies  9fa»iasmnanf  27  aorees  of  land  for  a  home  fott  at 
Aflsowamsett  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  Jokn  Soisamon, 
by  me  the  said  WahLtpaqmn,  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
25March«] 

Old  WATusPAqvuf         ®        Mi  markt. 
William  TusPAqmif      D  V       hu  markt. 
Witness,  alsoe,  NAirsHXiJifT  §    4~    ^  morfce." 

As  a  further  baducement  fon  Sassamonto  settle  here.  Old  JSmpaquin  and 
bis  son  deeded  to  FeZu;,«n  Indian  who  married  Sa8$ammC$  daupiter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  '^  a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1673, 0.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 

*  "  This  8a$9amon  was  by  birth  a  MaMachiuett,  his  &tber  and  mother  Bring  m  Doreheittr, 
Md  tlMv  both  died  Christians."—/.  Mother, 
t  MaOur's  Bektioo,  74. 
\  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  call  it  NemoikeL    In  the  leeords,  it  is  ahnost  always  writtaa 

tSpeh 
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lliis  daughter  of  iSbcMtmon  was  called  by  tbe  Engliah  name  Be%,*  but  her  orig- 
ioa]  name  was  A 9so wtrouoH.  To  his  Bon-iD-law,  SaMORioii  gave  bia  kad,  by  a 
kind  of  wiH,  wfakh  be  wrote  birnset^  not  long  before  bia  doalfa ;  probably 
about  ^  time  be  became  tued  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  dso 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  PkU^  and  lus  captains  to 
bring  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

(Hd  Tunaqtnrij  as  be  called  himself  and  his  son,  not  only  confirmed  Smm- 
mofCs  will,  out  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  bis  daugh- 
ter, which,  they  say,  was  **  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chiefib  men  of  Asso- 
wamsett"  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec  1673.  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nabteawamet  The  Barnes  of  some 
of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  lar^  pond  called  Chupipoggut  Jwliasj  (Hd 
TftomaSy  Pohonoho,  and  Kankunukty  were  upon  this  deed  as  vntnessee. 

Felix  served  the  English  in  Philip's  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  virhich 
year  Governor  WinsUyw  ordered,  ''that  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  John 
SoMsamorCi  in  our  colonic,  shall  be  settled  on  Fdix  his  son-in-law,"  and  to  re- 
main his  and  bis  heirs  ''foreuer."  Felix's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  her 
kmd  to  a  dau^ter,  named  Mercy.  This  was  in  1696,  and  baeke  ffanno  wit- 
nessed said  will  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titicotf 
named  Thomas  Felixy  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former.^  out  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  suliject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Sassaman^  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sosatnon,  known  to  the 
English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  Mn 
Sassamofi  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  with  probabiii^, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sasomon^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sassa^ 
rw.  went  with  the  En^ish  to  fight  the  Pequots 

Sassamon  acted  as  mterpreter,  wimees  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  oo 
many  occasions.  When  PhUip  and  ffooUmekanuske  his  wife,  bM,  in  1664, 
Mattapoisett  to  ffSliam  Breriorij  Sassfunon  was  a  witness  and  inteipreter. 
The  same  year  be  was  PhUip^s  agent  **  in  settling  the  bounds  of  Acimenok, 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent"  Again,  in  1665,  ne  'Witnessed  the  receqvt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philip  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  Roidkmd  Sassanumj  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  John. 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  aU  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  Philip's  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  Sassamon,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  varioaely  qpeh,  Iwrt  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
fhmi  the  recoras.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Wsoscmsa$nmt  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it. 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  must  occasion- 
alhr  gratify  our  antiquarian  fKends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

while  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamon  learned  what  was  going 
ibrward  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  ''Nevertheless,  his  information," says  Dr.XMDitt«r,$ 
"(because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded." 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  firiendly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
Itab  eotdd  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  feitbiui  or 
honest  in  any  afiUr.  And  ahhougfa  some  others  besides  Sassamon  had  inti- 
mated, and  ^at  raliier  strongly,  that  a  "rising  of  the  Indians "  was  at  hand, 
stilt,  as  Dr.  MaOssr  observes,  beoaose  Indians  said  so,  Httle  or  no  attention 

*  The  Eiuiish  sometimes  added  ber  surname,  and  heoee,  in  the  aecoont  of  Mr.  fieimel,  (1 
<W.  Ma*i.  Wtt.  8oe.  iii.  1.)  BfU^  8a§emore.  The  noted  place  now  rolled  Be0^9  JVeo^, 
in  Middleborougfa.  was  named  firom  her.    In  1793,  there  were  eight  (hmifies  of  Indiaitt  Umm. 

t  Cotuhticta,  KeUkiqttut,  Tehtktit,  Keketticut,  Ketiad,  Tei^quid,  TViekquei,  we  sfNdl- 
fags  of  Ihis  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  eonsimed. 

i  Baekut'M  Middlehorough,  in  1  CoL  Mast.  Hitt,  Soc.  iii.  160. 

i  tUbOom  o/1h€  TroMu,  dec.,  74. 
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iras  piM  to  Ihehr  adviee.  NoCwitet«ndiiig,  Mr.  OooKr,  in  lui  MS.  history,* 
says,  that,  promus  lo  the  war,  none  of  the  Chriatian  Indians  had  ^  been 
jiiMg  eharged,  either  with  unfiiithiuhiese  or  treachery  towards  the  Enghsb.'^ 
^But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly Wakiut  the  ruler,  of  Phiiip  before  he  began  uw  act  of  hostility.^  In 
another  piece  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1^5,  Wauban  ^  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  lum  that  be  had  ground  to 
fear  that  sachem  PkUip,  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  shortly."  Andn  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  sakl  the  same,  adding  that  PhUip*9  men  were  only  waiting  fi>r  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  vnth  more  efieeu 
To  retiffn  to  SasBemon : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  cave  further  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messengers 
should  be  sent  to  PMUvj  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
Hm  Rev.  Saemmmm  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  Ph3i^8  knowledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chiefs 
knowledge,  and  Sassanum  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffiur 
death.  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  PkUip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sassamon  was  nussin^,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  his  body  was  K>und  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
that  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  lefl  his  hat  and  gun 
upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  out 
mm  several  marks  npon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  brukeo, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  |  Several  persons  were  suspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Patuckaon,  Tobiaa^  one  of  PhtUp's 
connscnlors,  his  son,  and  Matiatihinnam^y  were  apprehendeo,  tried  by  a  jvaj, 
consisting  of  half  Indians,||  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Plimouth; 
^one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  pnlt  may  reasonaUy  be  called  in  auestion,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleedmg  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  v^re 
naisled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.  Incrtase  Mather  wrote  within  two 
years  of  the  af^,  and  he  has  this  passage :  "  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresn,  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that"  % 

Nodiing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  amon^  the  manuscripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  MaUmr, 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it.  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sasmtmon  until  some  time  afler  his  death.  The 
first  record  is  in  these  words :    ^  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  vet  ptiblished,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  printinj^  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  under  ttie  direction  of  the  American  Ajitiquarian  Society.  It  will  fonn  a  lasting  monv- 
■eat  of  oae  of  the  best  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Jtr.  Eliot  expressesliimself, 
**  a  mttar  m  our  Indian  work.''    He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

t  Bone  would  like  to  know,  oerhaps^  on  what  authority  Mr.  Grahanu  {Hiit.  N.  Amer.  i. 
401)  states  that  S<usamon*»  body  uxufownd  m  a  field, 

X  QookMs  MS.  Hist  of  Christian  Indians,  'fhts  aothor  sayt,  "  Satummnd  was  the  fiiit 
GhristiftB  martyr''  and  that "  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of  his  Christina 
professioa,  ana  ndelity  to  the  English." 

4  His  Indian  name  was  Poggapanonoo. 

f  HffriWs  Relation,  74.  lodge  Doom  retains  the  aane  aecouat,  {Mmimift  Memorial 
tal.)  which  we  riiaH  presently  sh^  to  bo  aironeoiis. 

f  Jfotter's  Rdalioo,  76. 
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sonal  appearance  of  an  Indian  called  T\tlna$  befbre  the  court,  to  make  fur- 
ther answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  cislled  John  Saammum,  late 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tobias  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
fiict  that  TSupaqvin  and  his  son  ffUUam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sauanum,  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  Init  Tobias  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  Wampapaqwin,  the  son  of  Tobias^  and  JUbtto- 
shwumnamo  *  are  arraigned  with  him,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  **  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann<*  1674,  [or  1675,  N.  S.1  att  a  place  eBJ\»AAssowaansdt  Pond, 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  mauice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassamony  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntiU  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  concede  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  they  pleaded  **  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  uot  long  in  finding  them  guiltj^  which 
thev  express  in  these  words :  *^  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  tooth  EngUsh 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  thev  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  *^  and  firom  thence 

Sikenl  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  nanffed  by  the  head  f  vntill 
eire  bodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  MaUa^mnannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  "  But  the  said  Wanukupaquanf  on  some  con- 
siderations was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."^  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jury  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bftt  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

*^  Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  couit,  that,  together  with  this 
English  iury  aboue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifferentest,  grauest  and 
iMge  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jur^,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of^  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  fblloweth,  viz.  one  called  by  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Madofpagutf 
WannoOf  Ckorge  Watiyyt  and  Acanooivs;  these  fully  concurred  v?ith  the 
jiuj  in  theire  verdict" 

The  nAmes  of  the  jurymen  were  WiUiam  Sabine^  William  Crocker^  Eduford 
ShargiSf  WUiiam  Brookes^  J^aikK  Window^  John  Wadsworth,  Andrew  Bingtf 
Robert  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jow^.  Banf^  Jon^,  Shaw  and  Bei^,  Hi^ns. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affiur  be  passed 
over,  we  will  nere  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceedinjr  scarce  tract,  the  foliowin||r 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidendy  erroneous:  ** About 
five  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  coU^e 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  nam^  Sosomon;  who,  after  some  time  he 
bad  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Uncos,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, viras,  oy  the  authoriw  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  PhiUp,  and  his  Indians.  But  Kins  Pf^jpi  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed  this  tSSMomon, 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who^  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  uhristian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  ailer  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Thev,  return- 
ing to  King  PkHip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 

*  The  nme  called  MaUashtrmamy,    His  name  b  the  records  is  s{>elt  foar  ways. 

t  Tbb  old  phraseology  reminds  ns  of  the  French  mode  of  e3q>re8sion.  coMper  Ze  ecu,  thai  it, 
to  cat  off  the  neck  instead  of  the  head;  but  the  French  say,  «<  sera  poMiM  jmt  son  ceai,  and  •• 
dio  modea  haogiMii,  fS&SMjuritU,  of  our  timet. 
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N«ir  PUmoiitli,  Jonah  WMhw  being  tben  goremor  of  Iteit  colony,  einr«  was 
liken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  wm>,  upon  search,  were  ftond  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  all  lianged.  This  sa  exaapemted  iting 
PhSlify  that,  from  that  day  after,  he  stodied  to  be  revenged  on  tne  Enfflieb — 
iad^g  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
oUmg  aDOCher."  * 


CHAPTER  n. 

L^t  of  KING  PHILIP— H««  reoZ  name~7A«  name  of  Idi  %otf§'-Makes  frequent 
tales  of  his  lands — Arcoimt  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  Plimovih — Expedition  to 
Jfhntucket—Etents  of  1671— Be^itf  the  WAR  if  WTB—Fitst  acts  of  hostility-- 
SW'imp  Fight  at  Pocasset — J^arrotoly  escapes  ovt  of  his  own  eomUnj — is  pmrsued 
hi  Oneko^Pigkt  at  Rehokoth  Plain-*  Cuts  of  a  compamy  of  English  %mder  Captain 
Beers^Ineidenfs—Fifht  at  Sugtsr-loaf  HiU,  ond  dsotrmti&n  of  CaptaiH  Ladrof's 
tompantf^rights  the  English  under  Mosely^EngUsh  rmito  1500  men^PhtUp 
retiros  to  Jfarraganset — StronrUj  fortify  himsdf  in  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  marA  to  attack  kim — The  jpreat  Fight  at  J^mrraganset — 
jSgainJiies  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — W-devued  stratagem — Events  tffl&TS 
— Returns  again  to  his  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
— His  chi^  counsellor,  Akkompoin,  kUled,  and  his  sister  captured — His  w\fe  and  son 
fill  into  the  hands  of  Churchr— Flies  to  Pokanoket—Ts  surprised  and  sUun. — Sped" 
men  of  the  Wampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter, 

Iif  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  PntLir,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  a1* 
w^rs  prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
•8  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllable  was  dropped  in  ihmiliar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  hud  always 
been  so ;  in  neariy  every  original  deed  executed  oy  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  different 
years,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
nearly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  Pttmatacomy  Pamatactnn,  Ptm/da- 
comtj  and  Pometacom ;  the  lost  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
die  name  of  the  wife  ct  Pometacom — the  innocent  WooTONEKAmrstt !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  Ihe  hands  of  Captain 
Outreh,  No  wonder  that  PkHip  was  **  now  ready  to  die,**  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Church,  and  that  ^  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break ! "  All 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  stiU 
lived,  and  diis  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^lived  fbr  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madnese  riiould  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  m  his  sleep  he  shotdd  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  PFootonekanuskt  and  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  chai^  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  Uiougb,  fbr  auBsav  yean  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pametoeasi,  and 
neariy  all  of  his  pec^  sold  off  tneir  lands  as  &8t  as  purchasers  [nesented  theat- 
sehres.  They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
loaopbers  as  are  oanhr  captivated  by  any  diow  of  ostentation.  They  were  mat^ 
king  their  manner  of  life,  to  whidi  the  proximity  of  the  whites  wai  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neif^bbors  posMSsed ;  these 
were  oidy  to  be  obtained  by  parting  with  their  lands.  That  the  reader  mav 
form  some  idea  of  the  i^kfity  wnh  which  the  indkns'  knds  hi  PUmouth 
eolony  wore  diipoaed  o^  we  add  the  following  items  i^^ 

*  Present  Btate  of  Nem  Bnglandj  by  a  meRhant  of  Bo«toa,  fn  respect  to  the  present 
Koody  Indian  Wart,  page  S,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  fear  oftef  tre«t8  upon 
Ptoiui*^  WAltf  {eoirtrmg  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  doIm  by  tnvieir,  Meompanied  by  a 
OaaovoLOOT  of  all  Indlaa  ereati  in  America  from  its  dbcoveiy  to  ttie  pteseiti  time,  (Mareh 
Ttk  1896,)  has  just  been  pabltshed  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Ihdiah  Chroiiiclx. 

t  The  aotbor  feels  a  peculiar  satis&ction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  fb  be  fl»  AiM  «»pid>llsh 
4ft  nal SUM  of  the  Meat  Meheaiof  Ae  W«ap»noagi,  awt  iko  Itm  ef  Ae  ihSMV  of  hii 
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Id  a  deed  dated  93  June,  166^  *"  Wmiam  Brtnion,  of  Newport,  R.  L  mer- 
chaDt,"  <*  for  a  yaluaUe  eonmderation  "  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  of  PkiUp, 
This  deed  begins,  *^  I,  Pumatacom  alias  Philipf  chief  sacbenn  of  Mount  Hope, 
Ck>WBunip6it  and  of  alt  territories  thereunto  belon^ng."  PhU^  and  his  wife 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Tockomock,  ffecapauiSm^  Xtittaqunuon^  Powmo- 
quase^  JipaminiaU^  Taquanksicke,  Paquonack^  WaUqiatahuej  AqudaquMy  Mn 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Botciand  Sas$aman,  and  two  Engiishmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]  Philip^s  father  havinff  previously  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  from  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  miarkinff  out  the  same.  John  Woosansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Sassa 
monl  witnessed  this  deed. 

Tne  same  year  the  court  of  Plimouth  presented  PhUip  with  a  hoise,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  PldUp  by  the  English  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  WoUomonovoagy  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  1 09.,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  year8.f  **  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notice  ofPh/Sw, 
Sagamore  of  Moimt  Hope,  now  at  Wollomonopoag,  oflfering  a  treaty  of  his  tanas 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,**  the  selectmen  appoint  five  persons  to  negotiate 
with  him  **  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  t 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  fFooUommonuppogrUy  ^  within  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased."  What  the  full  consideration  was,  our  documents 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  *^  to  pay  &  this  becarer,for  the  use  of  Kino  Philip,  £5,  Ss.  in  moneys 
and  £5  in  trucking  cloth  (ft  money  priced  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of 
PhUipf  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  ^  In  ryerence  to  thepaymaU 
of  Kino  Philip  q/*  Mount  Hope,  the  full  and  just  sum  if  £5,  St.  in  money,  and 
12  yards  ofiruckinf  doth,  3  lbs.  of  powder,  and  as  muchlead  as  will  make  %t  iw ; 
whuh  is  in  full  saltsfadion  with  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  qf^athanid  Paine}*  § 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  Knowledge  of 
PhUip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamons  ac- 
quirements in  the  lai^age  of  the  pilgrims. 

*^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  fFa' 
iuchpool  and  Sampson  and  theire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  thev  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  land 
which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  J^aiachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  166a" 

AVhether  the  follovring  letter  were  written  eariier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  tttey  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succeed  belter  in  getting  them  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows : — 

**Tothe  much  honored  Qovemer,  Mr,  Thomas  Prince,  dwdling  at  Plimouth, 

''King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  imderstand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
court,  for^  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  oouM  not  travii 

*PerluuM  Vneomotrim. 

t  WortniagUm*t  Hist.  Dedham,  20— 4roin  which  work  it  would  seeai  thai  ibe  aegotiatioa  had 
been  earned  on  with  PhUip,  but  J^hiiua  was  not  facbem  until  thit  year. 

J  Ibid. 
General  Court  Filet. 
Sometiiaet  Tukpoo  by  abbfeviatioa.    A  fbrtheraocoiiBtofhiBi  wiObefoimdhi  tbeliftaf 
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80  &ry  and  PhuMp  siater  it  Teiy  rick.  PIdUp  would  intreat  that  ftror  of  van, 
and  any  of  the  majeetrats,  if  aney  English  or  Engions  speak  about  aney  land,  he 
pray  you  to  glue  them  no  ansewer  at  alL  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  ^at  he 
would  have  no  Endish  trouble  him  before  that  time,  lie  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  sol  rest, 

your  very  loveing  fiiend 

Philip   p 

dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1667,  PIdUp  sells  to  Constant  SouUitoorth^  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  finom  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  diey  were  generally  or 
often  stakes^  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  fbr  *<  £10  sterlinff/'  he  sells  to  Thos.  fFtUd  and  others,  «<  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad.''  Paw»€iquen8y  one  of  PkHip's  counsel- 
km,  and  Tom  alias  Sawsuttt^  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  *^  PkHip  Pomdacomy  and  Tatamwnaquit  f  ali^  Casktwashtdy  sachems," 
for  a  **  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  Engibh  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket  In  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
^lage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
s'. Besides  two  Englishmen,  iSompotnteen,  alias  Totiiy  and  NdnanuntntWy  son 
of  7^boma#  PianU,  were  wimesses  to  this  sale. 

l^e  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  S wansey  for  £20.  Wanueoy 
a  eounsellor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  wimesses. 

In  1668y  Philip  and  Uncanwawen  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  New -meadows  neck, 
aUeging  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  bv  Ossame- 
qtdn  ami  WamsuUcu,  to  certain  English,  ^  although  it  appears,  siws  the  record, 
pr^ty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  "yet  that  neace  and  mendship  may 
be  continued,"  *^  Capt  ffSUiy  Mr.  Brown  and  John  AuUn^  in  the  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  resH/*  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawtn  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanuskookv  t  ^  1l  markt 
Vncompawsn  hia  X  mark. 

Tom  SAjntrwKBTy  inUrpretary 

And  NiMEOD. 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  foUowing  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
fiom  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  Philip  him- 
Bd£  He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  tihese 
words :  <*4fais  may  inform  the  honoured  court  fof  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
wfflinff  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
maj  hue  vpon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [wastel§  may  be  sould,  and  ff attach- 
•00  m  of  the  same  minde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
and  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

<*  From  Pacanaukett  Phillip  p  hu  marke,^ 

die34ofthel2mo.  166a" 


*  1  CUL  Man.  Hist.  8oe,  n.  40.  The  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimouth, 
about  30  years  ago.    It  u  probably  another  production  of  John  Sastcunon. 

t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atunkamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
500  acres  of  land,  "  more  or  lesse,''  in  Swansey j  and  £20  the  considerauon.  Hugh  CoU, 
J^$iaM  Window,  John  Cog^hallf  and  Conttant  aouthoorth  were  the  purchaaers,  andlVanuM, 
a  eoonsdlor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  TUs  doable  name,  we  sappose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signators  of  himself  and  wifo. 

(  So  in  the  loeords. 
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WaMMolwelMtt.  WeweBMl. 

7%£»  line  i»  a  paih. 


ptorai  BL 


PsuataioMC 


. 


Maebapqoake. 


Apooecett. 


ThuisapaUL 

Anequeassetl. 

Cottoyowsekeesett. 


*  Osameqwn^  hhymg,  ^fbr  inJaable  eonnderatfont,"  in  the  year  1641,  §M 
to  John  Broton  and  Edward  Window  a  tract  of  knd  eight  miles  square,  situ* 
ated  on  both  aides  of  Palmer's  River,  PA^)  on  the  ^  Mar.  106^,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  Tnis  he  did  in  presence  of  UmfU^ 
iisokef  PMuip,  and  Ptebt^^  counsellors,  SonwimvhtWj  PfdUiji^s  brother,  and 
Tom  the  intenpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth* 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  *^  and  another  valuable  and  suffioent  graHnty,"  he  sdlf 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,^  **one  whole  island  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  yean  PkSip  and  ISispaqum  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborough,  for  £13.  ThotnoB  the  interpreter,  WiBiamy  the  eon  of  7W 
pagmnf  and  n^amin  Churchy  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  PttQip  and  «  Momokoan  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hvt^  CoU^  of 
Swansej^shipwright,  land  &iiig  near  a  place  called  AeoAewak^  in  Iwtmouth. 

In  1672,  PhUip  sold  to  WUliam  BnrUon  and  others,  af  Taunton,  a  traot  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  SoutJikDortk, 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  Mmkampahoonettj  iMnnathum,  alias  Mmrod^  C%e»* 
tncnighton,  and  Captain  .^Tiac^aiit,  besides  one  PhUip,  Thoma9f  alias  Scmk- 
ttitt,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Mmashvmj  alias  Mlmrody  fFoackompaiokan,§  and  Captam  Jhmowam, 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pometaeom:  many  othw  chiefr 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Wahtspaquin  and  Josioi  ffmiwahuk. 

At  the  court  of  Plimouth,  1673,  "^  Mr.  Peter  Tabmm  of  Rhode  Hand  com- 
plained against  PkUip  allies  ffewasovmnuett,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanawkett  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  viiCo  his 
brother  or  predecessor  fFammttOy  Sopaquittjji  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £oOO  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  38th,  Iml,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  TafsMm,  oblif^mg 

«  CalMyin  Mr.  Hukbttrd't  histoiy,  That;  be  wu  afterwards  killed  at  SwaoBej,  in  Hm 
benuuiigof  tW  war.    Thare  it  a  pond  in  Nwragaaset  of  the  same  name. 

JUr.Bius,  in  his  HiSToar  or  Rjcuobotu,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  from  tha 
emnal. 

f  The  plaee  where  Cook  lived  is  now  incladed  in  New  Bedfiyrd. 

I  Probably  "  PfnUj/t  old  uncle  AU^mfomJ* 

I  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander,  according  to  the  French  mode  of  eiprattioB ;  #■  pmr  salrrf 
fMl  AiexMder,  as  I  imagine.    Mr.  Hubbard  savs  of  PhUip,  (Narrativa,  10,)  that,  ''lor  hit 
aaOAiioQs  and  hanghty^t,  [he  was]  niekaamed  JQiv  mtip)' 
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Um  the  nid  Wammttm  allies  Mtxtmdtr  to  make  cood  to  him,  his  heirea  and  a 
4eed  of  gift  of  a  oooaiderable  tnick  of  land  att  &powett  and  places  adjaceati 
as  in  the  aaid  deed  is  more  particularly  e^reased ;  for  want  wherof  the 
comntainaitf  is  gready  damnifyed" 

Woetb^  the  oooduot  of  the  people  of  Piimouth  towards  WamniUa^ 
PmmiaoowiCt  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indiana,  made  them  always 
anmcioufl  of  the  chief  eachem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  jlfianiicfMiomoA,  or  whether  PMUp  were  in  reality  *^  contriving  mischiej^ 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  tknea. 

The  <AA  benevolent  sachem  Masaamit,  alias  tfoosamequinf  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-3,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  •^kxander^ 
PhUi^B  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  PhSip  hinosel^  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  Id  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

PhSif  haWng  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Piimouth  of  some  in- 
iuriee,  at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  *^  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
jPMtif^  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c^  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  fer  justice  i^;ainst  Fnrndt  Wati^  \Wek^  for  wrong  done  bv  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  j(un  taken  from  huu  by  the  said  Wad ;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swme  of  the  said  Indian^s.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  fay  the  selectmen  of  Taunton ;  and  in  case 
h  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Piimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found  But  for 
SB  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  E^nglish  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

*^  lie  was  DO  sooner  s^ed  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,^  *^  but  immediately^ 
m  the  year  1669^  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English.^  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  PkUip'i  war,  when 
very  few  oould  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitteraeas,  Mr. 
JMbrCoMt  is  the  first  who  mentions  JUetooMiiet  in  a  printed  work,  which,  being 
before  mny  difficulty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  **  This  year,^ 
(166S^)  he  observes,  *^  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
fay  the  Indians  against  the  English,  PkUip,  the.  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
wise called  MeuSsom^  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Piimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  ha^  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Piimouth  and  his  deceased 
lather  and  birother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  fiiends,  he  agned  the 
anicies  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
England,  thus : —  < 

^  The  mark  of  "Q  Phillip,  sachem 
<f  Poeanakett, 
The  mark  of  <]  Vmcumpowett, 
trnkell  to  the  about  iaid  sachem,^ 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  wimessed  this  act  of  PJU^p,  and 
his  great  captain  JJneompoin : — 

*^  John  Sassaxov, 
The  numk  IR  ^Frahcis,  mtdiem  o/Mmadf 
The  mark  DI  ^Nuc&oo  aliae  Fvufaoa^ 
The  mark  u  ^Puncki^uakeck, 
Tkt  wtark  ^  ^A<{i7ETE^E8B."t 

Of  the  onessiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
liostile  movements  of  PkUip^  Mr.  UtMard^  we  presume,  was  not  informed: 
or  so  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  bistoiy.  Mr.  Morton^  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Master  mention 
ft,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
uipear  in  its  true  light,  horn  their  neglect  to  |MtMluce  the  names  of  those 
that  appeared  with  tfa»  saohem. 
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For  about  ome  years  succeeding  16G3»  very  little  is  recorded  eoncemin^ 
PkSw,  During  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
English  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  fViuiams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  friend- 
ship with  Mas8aS)it,  which  alliance  gained  additional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  MetacotneL  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  of  Alexander  is  genenJIy  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  £d£- 
Ush  and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  English  fu*st,  as  they  were  generally 
the  aggressors,^  could  not  be  unknown  to  PhUtp ;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  ne  knew  it  ^And  what  friend  wiU  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  if, 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  genera)  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  PhiUp.  Nxmgrei  was 
at  this  time  ffrown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
MujmJtunnomok^  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  ^et  pusillanimity 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
PhiUp.  Canonchd  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pwmham  next ; 
Potokt  MagnuSy  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksah,  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  and  lastly  Mattatoag. 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  foUowing  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  Phiih,  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  panisn  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Massasoit,  his  father ;  and,  as  k  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  Phalip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gibhs,  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gtbht^s  friends,  understanding  PkUip'a  intention,  ran  to  him  ana  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  Philip  came  once  in  si^ht  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  from  house  to  bouse ;  but  Oibhiy  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  sight,  aiid  so  escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  the 
English  nad  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  Gtbhs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
Aasasamoogh.  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countr}inen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertamed ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief^  which  very  much  alarmed  the  f^riish,  as  in  the  life  of 
AwoAonkM  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicionB  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  ^  shyness,**  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  eame  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  fVom  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war-  * 
riors,  attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afi'aid  to  meet  the  diief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  sevfoml 


*  For  MMDe  of  what  we  have  given  above,  mo  1  CoU.  Ma$9,  HisL  80e»  nL  ISS, 
for  that  work  by  Mr.  Zaccheus   Maqf,  whose  aocesior,  it  it  said,   asMsted  ia  aecretiBg 
Assaiomoogh. 

In  a  late  work,  Hist.  Nantuckett  by  Obed  Maq^,  an  account  of  the  affair  ia  giveo,  but  with 
tome  variation  (com  the  above. 
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penoBfli  ajaxm^  whom  ma  Roftr  WUUmmij  to  infimn  kkn  of  their  dotermi- 
DatkMi,  and  their  good  dispooitioii  towards  him,  and  to  lurge  his  attendaoce  at 
Tamiton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  aafe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  hia  warriora»  he  made  a  stois  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  bv 
the  warlike  parade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Plimouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  by  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  rlimouth  to  confer  with  Pkilif. 

In  the  end  it  was  a^eed  that  a  council  should  be  held  in  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  English.  PkUip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  lands 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  £^lish  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narragansets, 
which  the  English  also  say  was  proved  to  his  fiice  to  be  fidse ;  and  Uiat  this 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  ^that  it  was  the 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  mat  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocatuHi  from  the  Englisk''  *  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel- 
lors, whose  names  were  Tavoser,  Captain  fftapokCy  fVoonkaponehuntj  [Unkom- 
fomA  and  Nmrod^  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  frienu^hip, 
whicn  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  ^  see  reason.''  f 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  afiair,  were 
looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint.  I^^^^j^  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  liiunton,! 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring^ 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
PkSipy  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person ;§  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
iavorable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and.  at  the  same  time, 
rnioposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
jPkdip  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  aame  year,  September,  1G71,  and  the  issue  of  the  meeting  was  veiy 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  ''The  conclusion  was,^  says  Mr. 
Maika'Jj^  ^  Philip  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny untou^ 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  Philip 
%fas  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Uncompaeny  who  was  his  uucle,ir  fVotohom^  aim  SamkamcL 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  tlieinseives 
as  ''subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  the^  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  ihe  impoituDity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  immediately  afterwards 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  reads,— 

"  I  {PA<Z^]  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plim- 
outh £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  vears  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present" 
And  in  article  thiitl,  he  promises  "  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
appoint,  ^ve  wolves'  heads,  if  he  can  get  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure, 

*  i^ii&6an;.  lodiao  Wan,  11, 1st  editiM. 

t  The  anirles  of  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard^  MatlttTf  and  Hutehimon^t  histories: 
they  amount  to  little,  and  we  tbeiefore  omit  tbem. 

t  MaOur's  Relation,  7S. 

4  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Jtaadyn  saw  him  there  richly  caparisoaed,  as  will  here 
aAer  be  mentioned.  H  Mather's  Relation.  73. 

f  CaJied  by  Ctevik,  jAUvayMm.    HisL  Kmg  Pia^'s  ff^or,  110  of  my  edilion. 
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imtO  they  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearly."    Tbese  svlkles  were 
29  Sept  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

The  mark  p  o/* Phillip; 

The  wuark  T  ^Wohkowpahbiott; 

The  mark  V  o/*Wuttakoossbiii; 

The  mark  T  q/^  Sonkami^hoo  ; 

The  mark  2  o/^  Wooiiashum, 
o^iof  Niini<n> ; 

The  mark  Y  o^Woospasucx, 
o^uif  Captaih. 

On  the  3  Nov.  foIlowiDg,  PkHh  accompanied  Takamtmma  to  PUmoutfa,  te 
make  his  submission,  which  he  aid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing;  that  be 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  Philip  and  the  others,  the  29  S^pt 
before.  Tokamcna  was  brother  to  Awai^umks^  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of  Seconet,  or  Saconett    He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  NarvagaB0et8.t 

A  general  disarmins^  of  the  neighborinff  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  sunmier  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  ezpeet- 
ed  to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biographv  of  Phiiipy  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpab- 
lished  information  nimished  by  the  record84  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
**  The  court  [of  Plimouth]  determine  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  PhUxVy  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividinff  of 
them,  to  be  kept  at  tbe  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions, 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  diq>ose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  bythe  court 

*^  That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — ^Por  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  PhUip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injivy 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  m  our 
future  security  in  that  respect  lie  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereof 
hy  secret[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carrying liome  several  guns,  that  miffht  and 
should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  oom- 
inand,  about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

^  In  his  endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  his 
;refusinff  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  tbe  authority  of  this  coloov. 

^  It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  anr  3  of  the  Indians  of  Namas- 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  by  Major  Hlmdow,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PkSlipe  in  his 
late  plot:  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  ffoveraor's  order,  nor  by  PkUl^t 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  Uie  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  aatiBfootioD, 
in  that  expedition. 

**This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  '^some"  foroes  to  ^^Sttoooettto 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

*  There  is  no  date,  bat  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  eopy  of  this  tieaty.  Mr.  IhibSmr4  by 
mistake  omitted  it,  and  those  yirho  nave  since  written,  have  not  giren  theoweh^et  the  pleasure 
of  rerurriiifi^  to  tbe  records. 

i  See  C&crcA,  39.  )  PliMoiith  Colony  Reoofdi,  in 
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If  then,  thwrefoie,  tkiow  Inttaai  had  sot  a]f«ady  becovie  bofltile»  no  one  would 
iMnndl  had  it  now  become  the  caae.  Bows  and  annowa  were  almoat  entirely 
o«t  of  uee.  Gma  had  ao  fiur  aupeffseded  then^  that  imdoubtediy  many  ecaroe 
oookl  oae  them  with  effect,  in  pfocuring  themeelvea  game :  Nor  could  it  be 
eiqiected  otherwise,  for  the  jSn^ish  had,  by  nearly  40  years'  intercourse,  ren- 
dsred  ikeir  arraa  flr  more  oeeeseary  to  the  eadatence  of  the  Indians  than  to  their 
own:  hence  their  UBwiUinfttesi  to  part  with  them.  PiU/^  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middlehoroyrii  Indiana  to  give  up  their  cuna.  His  object  in  this  was  to 
paciiy  tl^  Engliwi,  judging  that  if  war  should  begins  these  Indians  would  join 
the  Enclish,  or  at  least  many  of  them ;  and^  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  wlieh  party  possessed  th^m ;  but  not  so  with  hie  immediate  followeri^  as 
we  have  just  seen  m  the  reeord 


A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  33  August^  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matteiB  already  expressed,  thev  took  into  consideration :  PkH^^9 
<*  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
ui.  In  >Pfcail  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saoonett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
anee  to  this  colony,  and  this  against  good  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
Hie  premisea  considered  [the  counen]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  tne  said  PkUUp  halh  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
Tranton  in  April  last. 

**%  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of  his  refusal, 
the  ooimcu,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to^ 
endeavor  hie  reducement  by  foree ;  inasmuch  as  the  controversy  which  bath 
seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  £ng- 
Ijrii  phuttations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  i^  by  their  weighty  ad-< 
vloa  to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  firoro  our  present  determinations,  to 
aigttify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh-* 
borly  kindneaa,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

'^  Aocordniffly,  letten  were  deq[Nitcned  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 
the  said  PAtS^  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  Idth  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned  against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jame$  Walker,  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roger  fViUiam$ 
and  Mr.  Jamu  Bhwan,  to  go  with  bun  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Maasachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  lYteman,  one  of  our  magistrates^  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  covemor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thovuu  HinckUy 
and  fifr.  Ckntiani  SoMwoHh,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
euF  coonoil  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premiaes,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
loaeiher,  in  reforenoe  to  engagement  with  the  Indiana,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  boon  the  90  of  September  next 

<*  It  was  tedier  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerlv  pressed  shall 
Femain  under  the  aame  imfiffessment,  until  the  neja  meeting  of  tne  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  18  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  nrom  them, 
as  occeaon  May  require :  Ajid  that  all  oiber  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  war  of  pfepaiation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  mrther  by  the  particulara  forenamed,  improved  for  diat  purpose. 

^  It  was  fbitfaer  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdio- 
tieo  shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  carel'ul  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watchea  and  wardiu^i,  and  carrying  thenr  arras  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  with  their  particukirB,  and 
the  common  safety. 

^  And  in  particular  diey  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safe^ 
of  the  governor^  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troublea^  and  ex- 
peditions. 
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**  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  premdent,  [the  govemor  of  Plim- 
outh,]  to  make  their  perBonal  appearance  at  Plymouth,  on  the  19th  day  <^ 
Sept.  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  Provi- 
dence, in  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entiy,  the 
records  proceed :] 

**  On  the  13  Sept  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  siAn- 
mens,  but  PkUlip  the  sachem  appeared  not ;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  his  o&oce  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubt^  whether  the  covenants  and  encage- 
ments  that  PhUlip  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  plainly 
import  that  he  had  subjected  himself  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further 
thaj]  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Phuip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fiiiriv  set  forth 
by  Piimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefojre, 
considered  Piimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  PhUip^  by  assiiming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues: — 

*^  The  council  having  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  avray  letters, 
declaring  their  thankfiu  acceptance  of  their  kind  proffer,  and  invited  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  beinc 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afford  us  their  help :  And,  accordingly,  on-tbe  34  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  ffinr 
throp,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  LewsreU,  Mr.  Tho$.  Danfortk,  Capt  9fm. 
Dcms,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Piimouth,  and  had  a  fahr  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  PhiUip,he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  Engiiab 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  PhUlip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  niade  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  canied  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divers  ways. 

*"].  In  that  he**  had  nedected  to  bring  in  his  arms, although  <* competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  *^  2.  That  he  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  ri^t  understanding  of  matters  in  difference  betwixt  us.** 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  PkUw  not  do  as  he  a|preed  at 
Taunton  ?— which  was,  that  in  case  of  future  troubles,  both  parties  should  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  **  vaga- 
bonds, our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him.** 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massachusetts,  ^  with  several  of  his  coimcil,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matten  unto  them,**  which  amounts 
to  litde  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  ^  gentlemen  in  place  there  **  had,  at  least  in  part, 
been  convinced  that  PhUip  was  not  so  much  m  fault  as  their  fHends  of  Piim- 
outh had  pretended. 

"  5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasion, 
as  a  meceenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  Cole  at  another  time,  &c 

"  The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fiilly  heard 
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what  the  said  PkSKp  could  saj  for  hims^,  havingftee  liberty  so  todo  whiiout 
interruprtioii,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  great  deal  of  wron^  and  injury, 
(reapecting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  them  by  carrying  lies  and  ^be 
stones  to  mem,  and  so  misrepresentinjT  matters  unto  them ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fiiult,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concemins 
bis  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  the  wrong  and  dama|[e  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satisfaction ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolenciee,  had  (in  proba- 
bility) occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  Indians  amongst  them,  than  bad 
fidlen  out  in  noany  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refiactory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it" 

The  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  PhUip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  befi>re  the  war  of  1675  coaimenced,  the  governor  of 
Bfassaehusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Pkilipy  to  demand  <^  him  why  he  woukl 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  requestea  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    The  sachem  made  him  this  answer:-- 

*^  Your  governor  is  Inda  whjed  of  King  C3ugrie$  *  of  EngianiL  IshaU  not 
treat  with  a  mhfecL  I  shaU  tretd  of  peace  only  with  the  king^  my  brother,  Whm 
he  eomeSj  lam  ready/*  j 

This  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  famous  PoruUy 
when  taken  captive  bv  .Alexander,  | 

We  meet  vnth  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sasiomon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  PhUioj  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
dbout  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  This  event  pror 
maturely  discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  <^ 
the  Nanagansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
fidi  upon  ibe  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  vtranting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  Engliw,  yet  the  pow- 
erful  efiect  of  a  ceneral  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
PJb^'a  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
show  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  their  bemff  without  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  coime, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  ofPhHip.  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  douDt,  many  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamony  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  ^  up  and  down  the 
eoontiy  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  sent  their  vrives  and 
children  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  243i  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
sey,  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  other  injuriee,^  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

*  Charles  11.,  whose  reini  was  from  1660  to  1676. 

f  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  68. 

X  Tbe  conqueror  asked  htm  how  he  would  be  treated,  ^o,  in  two  words,  replied,  **  Like  a 
king.''  Beinjr  asked  if  be  had  no  other  request  to  make,  he  said.  "  No.  Every  thinr  it 
comprehended  in  that.''  {Plutarch*s  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  that  tHe  English 
cooqaerors  bad  acted  with  as  much  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did 
towards  those  he  overcame.    Panu  was  treated  as  he  had  desired. 

$  "  In  the  mean  time  King  PhiHpftm$iend  up  about  500  of  his  men,  and  arms  tbem  com- 
pmit ;  and  bad  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  nei^nboring  Indians,  and  likewise  arms  tbem  com- 
plcat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  bis  party, 
is  uniniown  to  any  among  os.  The  last  spring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in  small  parties, 
about  Rehoboth  and  Swansey,  which  M^  a  little  afirigfated  the  inhabitants.  Who  demamttitf^ 
the  reason  of  tbem,  wherefore  it  was  so  f  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  their 
own  defence,  for  tbey  understood  that  the  Et^r^ish  intended  to  eat  Ihen  off.    Aboot  the  tOth 
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frilM  one,  which  wm  a  fligoal  to  commenee  the  ww,  sad  wfait  ^Mvy  bad  de* 
sired ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  party 
who  fired  the  first  run  would  be  conouered.*  Tbefjf  had  probably  been  naade 
to  beUeve  this  by  the  English  themselvea 

It  Was  upnn  a  fest  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  retuminir  fi'om  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wound^  Two  others,  ^mg  lor  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  ^en  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  oTPkUif^s  countiy,and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  PkjUp  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  was  agaipst  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  oountry  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 


"  Exarsere  ignes  animo :  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcbci  patriam,  et  sceieratas  sumere  poenat  t  ** 


The  die  was  cast  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  faet  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  great  anior ;  eager  to  perform  ejroloits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  viratted  an  opportunity  to  achieye. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  Enfflish !  to  lead 
captive  their  l^ughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  after  tovm  Ifell  before  diem,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  directioEi,  thev  were  burning  and  laving  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narrasanset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinitv 
did  not  forget  to  miQce  knovim  their  distressed  situation  by  sending  runneri  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  ''But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  tnat  day,  "^  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Reho- 
both  and  Svransey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  thev  viiio  had  nothing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
op  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  Capt 
Samuel  Mosdy  being  their  commander.  This  Capt.  Motebf  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  chm 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  fkif^d  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  hath  done  the  public. 

**  There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12  privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6^  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  PkUip^s  hens.  There  went  out  a»o  amongst  these  men,  one 
Conte^tta,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitudo  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  eood  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 

All  who  have  sou^t  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  weU  aware  of  tfao 

of  Jum  last,  leven  or  eight  of  Kio^  PkiUp^s  men  eamo  to  Swanatp  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
would  g^nd  a  hatchet  at  aa  uihabitant's  house  there)  the  matter  told  them,  it  was  tM  sab- 
balk  day,  and  (heir  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  Thejr  returned 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  his 
God  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hurt 
■o  man.  Immediaiely  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
time,  then  dismist  him  quietly ;  ji^ving  him  this  cautioo,  Uial  he  should  not  woriL  oa  his  God's 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  Chnmkle,  8,  9. 
•  C^Umdm^9  "Ommtwt  «a  the  HisL  of  E.  Islaal 
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extreme  difficulty  of  mTeatigation.  Twenty  perscme  may  write  an  necount  of 
an  affiiir»  to  the  passage  of  wfakh  all  may  have  been  wimeases,  and  no  two  of 
them  agree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  Tbe  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  &e  name  of  The  Old  IifDiAN  Chroiiicle,  wrote  hie  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  bis  mtentiou  to  record  every  event  with  the  strictest 
reeard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recording  the  first  news 
of  an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Hubbctrd  and  Ma- 
ihar^  two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
ports, and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  press;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  in  London,  where  they 
were  immediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  ftiu 
cr^it  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  qs  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  iiret  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

**  By  this  tune  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  thai 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  fiimily  had  left  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  and  such 
Ittce  things:  (he  havmg  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  awa^]as  he  was  gorajr 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  o£ 
beard  the  guns  go  ofi^  went  back,"  and  tell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  ''They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  wrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  ^ere  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  afterwards  were  found  with  their  fingere  and  feet  cut  off,  and  the 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  off,**  that  is,  scalped. 

*^  About  14  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Capt.  Thomas  Savage  the  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
who,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  horses 
fbr  the  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  cai-ry  provisions  with  them."  ''They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  ^rrisons,  and  vrithin  three  days  after 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  m  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hoi>e, 
where  King  PkUip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  that 
be  was  fbr^d  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  furtiber  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
they  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  in  that  expedition,  then  returned 
and  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  hii 
catde  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  a£o  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  me 
Englidi,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  ComtUus  [before  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  PhUip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  off 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it** 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  after,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  before  night^ 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  PkiUp*8  territories,  who  were^ 
attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  PkUip's  men.  The  invaders  were  re* 
pulaed,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  blm. 
Of  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  Enfflish, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight  Moa^ 
aallieci  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  fiiriously  upon 
diem.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  fbr  a  mo- 
ment ;  fi>r  after  one  fbe  th^  all  fM,  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  &avage,vmii 
wounded,  the  ball  lod^g  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatf  MMtly  pursued  the  Indians  id)oye  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
fhem,  as  &ey  were  makiAg  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  vras  in  this  pursuit 
Aat  die  ezpk>it  of  Comftim  took  place,  just  related,  and  JPftid^  wasnotseen  at* 

«  Hubbard,  Narrative.  18. 

f  Ckmtk,  wlw  WM  hi  iUa  iMlaay  wap  £bm^|ne  was  waundsd  by  Mi  owa  parly :  haviag 
'^^  tbemielvet  bio  two  wings, in  ibeir  oooftttMo  one  fired  upon  Ibe  other* 
3 
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Mouot  Hope  affain  until  the  next  vear.    The  next  daj  the  English  forces  trav 
ersed  Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  PhUxp*9  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  good  their  retreat.    They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  one* 
interred. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakts  was  returning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  having  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  preceding  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  is 
not  stated,  but  t\^o  of  PhUip't  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Thebe,  ''  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  English  one 
was  killed.  The  scsJps  of  three  Indians  that  were  kuled  were  taken  off  by  the 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captain  Fuller^  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
set  Neck.  Churchy  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  persua- 
ded that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  country 
they  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was,  Philip  burned  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  aflerwards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fiji^ht,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  fix)m  immediate  destruc- 
tion.  Church  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  safety, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  out  Uttle  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed,  **  their  bright  ffuns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  gave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in.  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  mdividuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Chtarch,  '*  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  they  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  ofi^  and  came  towards  them,  which  ^ve 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  diort  duration :  the  Indians  fired  mto 
it,  and  prevented  theur  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
gone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  lefl,  and  the 
peril  of  the  EngUsh  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  **  thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

Niffht  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  me  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  woundeo.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  after,  Church  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  ^  Capt  Grou>- 
iifG,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  CMaing.  He 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  effect  tliat  the  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
of  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes.    Church  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

*I  deduee  Iko  iaeti  'm  lM»  Mntenoe  from  a  oompariton  of  Hubkari,  90^  ivilk  Iha 
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who,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
his  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  **  the  middle  of  his  breast ! " 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fijy^ht  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  Fuiler  met  with  smiilar  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  the 
water's  edge  and  were  eany  taken  off  b^  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  phice,  a  boat's  crew  went  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Ckurchy  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg^ 
ment  the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  Thev  had  now  driven  PMtip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  luiowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quarter  re^ 
mained  doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Mvtddns&n 
arrived  from  Boston  with  orders  fi*om  the  ffoyemment  there,  ^  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent  their  joining  with  PhilipJ*  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  **  resolving  thev  would  go  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrivea  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  Enfflish  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
signed  oy  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army:  John  Wobkquob,  Weowthim,*  Pewkbs. 
and  Weenew,  *^four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  fiiends.'' 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefiilly  seize  all  and  every  of  PMUp'g  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  PkiUp  and  his  8ubiectf^  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  Philips  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  truckinjr  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  SK)  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  rdaquanacot,  15  Mt/t  1675; 

In  presence  of  cmd  ttgned  hy  the  marki  qf 

Dcmiel  Henchman,  Ta  wage  son, 

Thomas  Prentice,  Tattson, 

Nitholat  Paige,  Aoamauo, 

Joseph  StanUm,  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  aUaa 

Henry  HcmUom,  }  [Indians,  Corman. 

Pecot  BucoWf      \     probably.] 

JobJ>rej: 

PhSUp  conunanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  **  dismal  swamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  fiilling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  hina.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  of  Philip  they  now  thought 
sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edce,  a  few  of  Phil^$  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  hy  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  **  about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distinffuished  firom  a  foe,  ^whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Matktr,  *^ihat  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Eng- 

*  Probably  the  Mine  called  in  anotbsr  pUee  NowiqoA. 
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lishmeii  iiMtead  of  Indians."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PkU^*$  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaming,  **  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  Phil^a  fbrce  was  great  at  thiB 
time  is  certain,  firom  the  fact  that  a  hundred  wigwams  were  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  PMih  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
kiUed* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  PhUip,  was  suffi-^ 
ciently  censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Chmth  ex- 
presses it,  to  huUd  afoHfir  no^ti^  to  cover  ihtpeopUfrom  noO(Mfy,f  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  after  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  &ct,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  neariy  seven  miles  in  extent. 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan^ 
tage,  and  afirorded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Onekoj  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncos,  his  father,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticks 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  bv  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  counoy.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps^ 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probablv,  supposing  the  war  might 
be  ended  widiout  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  PkUipin  hn 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  Enfflish 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  promibility  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  hioL  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, havinff  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally- 
ing! after  rnilip  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
PkUip  having  brought  ^s  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  jS/vmrody  alias  fFooruuhum,  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  trea^  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  wb&t  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknovm,  tiiough  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  OnduPs  men,  who,  seehig 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  an4  thus  save  Phdip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  vn>uld  appear  that  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  offensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  v?eather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  AVuniMOt,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  affitir  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  **  14  of  tlM  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mantioned,  im  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  under  Owduk 

PhiUp  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlemevts  of 

*  IVfl  M  «MM  the  anthority  of  the  aoDymooi  atilbor  of  the  "  Prtmm  StaU**  ^^,  «f 
utedi  we  sfaell  elsewhere  have  oeeatiMi  to  Uikrf  notice.  ThM  author  seenna  lo  hum  aa» 
Ibonded  the  fight  between  Tliebe  and  Lieot.  Oakes  with  that  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

f  HUt.  PhiRp's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

t  Oooknes  HS.  HiiLPnykig  iadiaBi. 
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Massachufletts,  his  warriora  fell  vigoroualj  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  &V9 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  in  Mass^  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Phi]jp*s  men  is  imknoMm. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Niprouks  might  join 
with  Philip,  sent  messengers  to  treat  with  them.  The  young  Indians  were 
found  <*  surly,"  but  the  ^d  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  friendship ;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction ;  and  PkUip,  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
fiirtber  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captauib 
Huicfdnstm  and  WhuUr,  with  a  company  of  20  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Jfemecfco,  Joseph^  and  Sampson^  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookiield,  agreeably  to  appointment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  th^  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  QualMtog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plam  3  miles  from  Brookficld  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  a^^eement,  the  Enfflish  found  no  Indians  to  treat  wi^L  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  Sie  Brookiield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  baa  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenlv  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  Killed  out- 
riebt,  and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
Jwc/ktTtson,  who,  thouffh  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  Whukr  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  through  tl^  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  This  son,  thou^  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mountmg  his  father  upon  it  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  renmant  of  ^gUsh  got  back  to 

BrookfiekLf 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Enjriishman's  escaping.  One  of  them,  George  Memecho^ 
rell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  thev  were  forced 
to  %  to  PkUip  for  protection.  Scsmpson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  aflerwards  was  suffered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  ElioL  Memecho  escaped  fi-om  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philips  affidrs.  | 

The  English  naving  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efforts^  thev  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  Wmard  came 
to  their  relief  August  4  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster^  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  fiiendly  Indians,  when  he  received  the  inteUigence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  far  firom  that   place.     He  now  quickly 

*  According  to  all  tradition  this  place  is  at  the  north  end  of  Wickaboa^  pond,  and  the  bill 
was  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians;  for  when  cultivated  aflerwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  bones 
weie  exhumed.    J%»f'#  Hist  Brookfield,  90. 

t  Narrative  of  the  affmr  by  Captain  Whe^r  himself,  p.  1  to  6. 

X  GooKiir's  MS.  History  of  the  Praying  Indians.— -Jb#epA  and  Sawtpt^n  were  broUiwi, 

mmot  "old  RoBiir  PifUttAviT,  deceased,  a  good  man."  lb. 
3* 
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*faaDffed  his  course  for  Brookfield,  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  by  a  forced 
march,  he  reached  in  safety  the  night  following.  TWt  he  was  not  attacked 
■8  he  approached  the  distressed  vgarrisoD,  is  most  extraordinaiy,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  Uiat  the  guard  through 
which  the  English  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 

Siard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  m>nt  while 
ey  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  fhiglish,  thinking  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  £  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  beeo 
frightened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  fFUUmTi 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  fi'om  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  ganrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WtUard  arrived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstoue  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  tiie  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  firing 
^on  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  effect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hubhard,  **  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fiJl  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  with  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  after  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out."  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  though  but  one 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  kjllea,f  but  this 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  mudi  too  high,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  vras  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
PJmipj  who  was  now  about  6  miles  firom  the  place  where  Hvtch»n$on  was 
ambu^ed. 

After  Ckorve  McmedupB  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  <<  Upon  Friday,  August  5,  PMHp  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  nules  firom  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  PhU^ 
brou|^ht  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
PhUifa  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  vrith  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  Philip's  men  wounded. 
PhU^  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumadeet,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  Phil^f  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three*SaganM>res,  viz.  John,  alitu  APB<^uiifA8H,  Quanaksit,  and 
MAWTAifPS,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  PhUip,  as  I  understood,  told  Cluabaog  and  Nipmudk  Indians* 
that  when  he  ffa*8t  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  lus  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [ffeetamoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  be  was  reduced  to  40  men.  I 
heard  also  tliat  Philip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  svramp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
/they  had  been  idl  taken,  for  ^eir  powder  was  almost  spent    He  alao  said. 


*  Ca^tun  Wheeler  does  not  mention  the  rain,  bat  aayB  tbey  succeeded  in  settinr  the  hoott 
on  fire,  which  was  eztinguishsd  at  gnat  peril  by  those  within^  wbo  bad  two  ot  tiidr  «sa 

i  Hoyes  Indian  Wars,  101. 
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dMt  if  the  Engfirii  bad  fmm»d  him  doMlg^"  aa  ha  rMvealed  lo  the  Nip- 
HNick  country,  **  ke  mual  needa  hare  been  taken."  * 

A  coneidcifabte  number  of  partly  ehriatianiEed  IndJana  belonged  to  the 
aaighborheod  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  Ibrt  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  ^  the  calamatiee  in  that 
FBgion,  tlieae,  with  all  other  Indiana,  were  watched,  an^  suspected  of  con» 
aifing  with  PkUif^  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
teoikma,  Captmns  L&thfp  and  JSeerr,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
new  at  Hadley,  ordered  tnem  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes* 
ilMed  to  do  ao  then,  but  intknated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
MoiHiij?  night,  3S  Auguat,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
warde  Peot/^phUt,  since  Deerfield,  to  join  PhUip.  The  next  day  Loihrop 
and  Beers  pinraued  and  orertook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Sugarleaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  hraTely  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  rooted,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whitea 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 

meatkiBed.t 

A  gmrriaoB  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Rkhard  Been,  of  Water- 
town,!  with  86  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  8ept 
9i  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepptr,  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  ^fected  their  escape.  PkUif^s  men  had  the  advantage 
•f  attacking  them  in  a  f^ace  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  was 
ver^  destructive.  Besn  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
BMrntained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
iM  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight  The  hill  to  which 
the  Engliah  fled,  at  the  beginiiin^  of  the  fight,  was  kiwvni  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Bmr^a  Mouidain.  *^  Here,"  says  Mr.  HMard,  *^the  barbarous  vil- 
baoa  ^owed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  bef(»pe ;  cutting 
9ff  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
kigbw^,  and  not  onlj  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
booked  into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  ('tis  feared 
be  vras  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thou^  to  daunt  and  oiscourage 
aayjdiat  might  come  to  their  relief" 

n»  place  where  thia  fieht  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar- 
rison at  6quakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  called 
Bear^9  Plain,  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  bnoK  of  ruin,  ai^ 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  companv  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Been  was  cut  o%  M^or  Tred  arrived  there  with  100 
men,  and  conveyed  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

iPiUZ^  probalMy  conducted  both  afiTairs ;  this  of  Captain  JBaerr,  and  that  of 
Gapiain  Thomat  Loiknp,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  fiict 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  <<  King  PkO^a  men  had  taken  a  young 
kd  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
^ays,  intending  to  be  men^  vmh  him  the  next  day,  and  that  thev  would  roast 
kim  alive  to  nuike  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  nifht,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  bdian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  run  grandcy  (i.  e.  run 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captur^  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
reepectinff  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounced nim  worthy  of  death ;  so  **  they  laid  him  down,  ComeUus,  the  Dutch- 
man, lifting  up  his  sword  to  tut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, eo  mat  his  hand  wbb  first  cut  oE,  and  partiy  his  head,  and  the  second 
Mow  finiahed  the  execution.''  I 

^  HiMtWaBoii's  nisi.  Man.  1. 298— 4.  n. 

t  HMard,  Nar.96, 37.-Oiroael«,  K.^^Hoyt,  lOt,  108. 

i  MmiMcnpt  doctuiiQiils. 
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to  PHIUP.— LOTHIUMP  CUT  OFF.  [Boos  HI. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  author  of  the  <<  Prbbkut  -Statb  "  relates^  tlial 
^  King  PkUip,  now  beeiDDing  to  want  monej,  having  a  eoat  made  all  of 
wampampeag,  (i  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distribiiies  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  sonthwim),  and  all  round  about."  * 

On  the  18  Sept  Captain  Lothnp,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Suforioqf  HUlj  where  alnHiet 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  oi  ^choice  younff  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  'none  of  whom  were  asliamed  to  speiyc  with  the 
eneniy  in  the  gate."*!  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  i>eerfield.|  Cap* 
tain  Mcady,  being  not  &r  off,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  me  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  although  he  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultingly  said  to  him,  **■  Conu,  Mosdy,  come,  jr^u  »€«k  iti- 
diSnSj  you  wcmt  Indians ;  hart  is  hvRans  enough  for  you,^  §  On  tms  occasioii 
the  conduct  ofMosehfa  lieutenants,  Sata^  and  Ptckering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  **  as  deserving  no  little  part  of  the  honor  of  that  day's 
service."  Afrer  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o*  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  H  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  ^ 
After  Mosdy  had  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  TVtaty  with  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  tunulT  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  sreat  oversight,  that  Captain  LoAnp  should 
have  sufi[ered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
**  Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure^as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  stepaside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
gmpta  to  them."**  The  same  author  observes,  **This  was  a  black  and  fatal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twentr 
children  made  fiitherless,  aU  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  on 
which  IS  now  the  village  called  Bloobt  Brook,  so  named  firom  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  In-ook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  bv  the 
road  not  far  fi^m  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  fiiondly,  and  re 
ihsed  the  soucitatious  of  PMUp^  to  undertfOte  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  mllen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  PkUip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  about  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Occ,  admitted  about  300  ofPhU^^s  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  LongkUly  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destructioQ  of  that  place. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  ToToJt 

*  Old  Ind.  Chrooicle.  If  this  were  the  case,  Philip  musl  have  bad  an  imraeose  big  coat— - 
yea,  even  bigger  than  Dr.  Joluuon^s  mat  coat,  as  represented  by  Boswell ;  tbe  side  |>ockets 
of  which,  be  said,  were  large  enough  each  to  contain  one  of  toe  huge  vdomet  of  m»  foUo 
dictionary ! 

t  Hubbard^ M  NarratiTO;  38.  X  These  were  the  teamsten^ 

4  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

I ''  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued fighting  for  all  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capt.  JfoteCy 
lost  oat  of  hu  company  9.  and  13  wounded.''— Old.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  anlfaor  faes 
blended  the  two  accounts  of  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

IT  /,  MaOta'a  History  of  the  War,  12.  *•  Ibid. 

tt  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  comiMiikoratioa 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  piesest  goversor 
of  this  commonwealth.  His  Excellency  Edward  Evxrxtt,  LL.  D. 

^  Hukkmti,    T6r,  iiyctoisoii. 
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an  Indian  st  Windflor,  rerealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
tinie  only  to  eecape  into  their  gamsona.  The  whole  force  of  tm  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  apon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  hvamt  the  deaerted 
hoasee  and  barm,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  buainess,  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  lulled  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
bow  man  J.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
weN  as  agatnet  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relief 

Animated  bv  hie  successes,  PhU^  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Mosdy  and  Captain  PooUy 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Sammi  Appldon  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once  ;  out  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captain 
Appldtm  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortaUy  wounded  by  hie  side,  and 
a  Dullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  bis  own  head;  *'by  that  whisper  telling 
htm,*  says  Hubbard,  **that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coining  on,  it  could  not  be  discernied  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  J^EU 
Rher.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  aliv«.)*  And  thus  they  were  driven  from  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  woundinff  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  aeouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mudifa  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efibrts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Nfpmuck  sachems  had  weU  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Moedtf$  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  on  except  one, 
according  to  the  Chroniclb,  but  according  to  Hubbard,  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  off,  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  encaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  upon  the  western  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding thait  his  presence  amon^  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  waB  necessary  to 
keep  them  fiom  abandoning  his  cause,  Pkil^  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country. 

An  art ny  of  1500  En^iah  vras  raised  by  the  diree  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Fliniouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
PkUip  among  the  Narrasaneets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
had  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  PhUio  was  among  them  when  this 
rpeolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  tiiat  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  ail  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  dee  to  them,  ^ther  aKve  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  subonnnate  stations,  who  bad  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
Pkilif^g  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
amon^  lliein.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675b 

*  A  j»ewter  plalter  m  still  eiWbtCed  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  Ihrourh  (he  middle  of  it,  made 
by  a  ball  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  nom  one  of  the  deserted 
booses,  and  wore  it  before  bis  breast  as  a  shield  Thus  shielded,  he  veatufed  towards  tha 
firrrwn,  and  was  shot.    Hcyt^  1 10. 

t  Old  IvpiAV  CvaiMricLs,  J6, 37. 


14  PUILIP.--lf ARRAGAMSET  SWAMP  flGBT.  [Btos  Of 

Upon  a  Muatt  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  Soirth  Kingston,  Rfaode 
Island,  PhSip  had  fortified  himself  in  a  manner  sopeiior  to  what  was  com- 
mon amoD^  his  ootntrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  fiiends.  Thej  had  erected  about  50o  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Basketa 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proof  It  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  resilience. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  ^  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  follows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information* 
^  What  was  called  The  Aland  is  now  an  upteLnd  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
tiian  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east"  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  farm  of  X  G.  CUark, 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  Mm  Clorifc,  of  R.  I.  and  about  30  rods  west  ef  the  line 
of  the  ^  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  fiither  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implementtf 
are  yet  ploughed  up.t 

Prendent  StQei^  in  his  edition  of  Church's  Histort  of  PmLiv^t  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Ehf,  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth4  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island^ 
was  cut  down  in  1782;  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  mnmUii  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  fiiom  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  head-quarters  about  18  nules  from 
Phdip^s  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indiann 
Were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675^  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
Elngland.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — ^the  air  filled  wkh  snow,-— the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
PkSUp  in  his  fort  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  rewai'd,  betrayed  bis  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
Uved  amonff  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name*  He  was  called  Pcfer,§ 
and  it  viras  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others,  had  just  beforf^ 
frUen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Afesd|y.  No  En^lifiimuin  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  PkUifi^a  fort ;  and,  but  for  their  pilot,  PHa\ 
ibere  is  very  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
efrected  any  thing  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  mey  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  was  fortified  fa^  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thicknessi 

*  000  busbeh.  says  Dr.  /.  Madter.    Hollow  trees,  cut  off  aboot  ihe  length  of  a  barrel,  wen 
used  by  the  laoiaiis  hi  tubs.    In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  graias. 
t  MS.  coounuDicatioa  of  Reverend  Mr.  £/y,  acronipaaied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.     lit 
»e  is  Tory  siaiilar  to  the  sbeU  of  ao  oyster.    Avenge  rectaogular  lines  tbcoog^  it  measarv, 
35  rods,  another  20. 
1  Holnies^i  AnnaU,  i.  376. 

%  The  name  of  Peter  among  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  determina- 
tioa  10^  thb  one  was.    Mr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fiigitive  (ram  tike  NariagMisets. 
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sanounded  it,  eneompAflmng  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  feUed,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  PkiUp^t  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  fitim  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momentair,  recoil  fit>m  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  M&§dy^  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort  These  were  contendinghand  to  hand 
¥rith  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  **^Theu  run  !  tk^ 
nmJ  "  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  feltow-soldiers. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  fix>m  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  incunense.  Flying  from  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
beape  anon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Ckurdkf  who  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
ffuuiaw  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
oomfortable  habitationa  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
«f  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  firom  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
fit>m  the  foct  that  manv  English  were  killed  afler  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  thev  had  just  dispossessed  of  it 
Notwithstanding,  had  Ckwrck^s  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
fives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  woimded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
Bicht  Eiffhty  E^nglish  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whoim  died  afterwarda  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leavinff  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort 

PkUipy  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursmt,  but  PkUip^  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  tl»se,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  childran  had  crowded  them- 
selves,  and  perished  in  the  general  confiagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself,  ^  no  man  knoweth  how  many.**  The  English  learned 
afterwards,  from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished-f 

The  sufferings  of  the  En^ish,  after  the  fi^ht,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  be  remembered. 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 

*  Probably  Mosely,  who  seems  always  to  have  bad  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  af- 
&irs  when  present 

t  There  is  pr'mied  ia  Hutehmt&nU  Hist  Mass.  i.  90O.  a  letter  which  ^ves  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganeei  fight  I  have  compared  it  with  the  orinnal,  and  find  it  correct  io  the  main 
particulars.  He  mistakes  io  ascribijir  it  to  Major  Brad/ordf  for  it  is  signed  by  James  Oliver, 
one  of  the  Plimouth  captains.  HuUmnson  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature. 
He  omits  a  paseage  concerning  Tift,  or  Tijfe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
That  man  had  **  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoag^— and,  says  Oliver,  he  shot  30  tiroes  at  us 
in  the  snraoap— -iiras  taken  at  Providence,  [by  Captain  Ftnmer,}  Jan.  l4ih>— brouffht  to  us  the 
I6ih— executed  the  I8lh ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a  sermon  but  once  this  14  years ;  he 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jemu  ChritL  His  father  going  to  recall  him,  lost  his  bead,  and 
lies  uaburied.''  Hubbard  says,  (Naxralive,  ^,)  that  "be  was  condennned  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor,"  and  trailers  of  those  davs  were  quartered.  *'  As  to  his  religion,  he  was  found  as 
ignorant  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  doubt,  csnsed  the  fewer  tean  to  be  Med  at  bi«  fiineraL'' 
A  sorrowful  record ! 


a6  PHILIP.  [Book  Ot 

tlon  to  die  Dumber  of  their  countrvmeD,  compared  with  that  of  the  armf 
of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  nght  in  Narrasfanset 

Colonel  Vhurch,  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fight,  and  we  will  hear 
a  few  of  his  observations.  "  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he  had  discoursed  the  general." 
Then,  hastening  to  him,  he  urged,  that  •*  the  wigwams  were  musket-proofj 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  army  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left.**  The  gen- 
eral was  for  acceding  to  Chiurch^s  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  ana  the  latter 
said.  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  enterinff  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  CKvrch  then  proceeds:  <*  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cokL 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  CapC 
Jhddrew  Bdcher  arrived  at  Mr.  Smt^s,  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  * 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticttt 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colonies;  and  soon  afler  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  their  counttpnnen.  in 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  suffered  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  that  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  Philip  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  oy  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  baUle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  At  length,  the  weather  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
Uncaa,  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  PkUip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  fiirther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  army  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  fViuioan  Corpen^^  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  burn  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  glut- 
ting it  out.  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of^  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  oflT  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  flx)m  a  Mr.  Harris 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  afler  this,  PkUip,  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 


irounded  men,  (in  number  aboat  150, |  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Island, 
place  for  their  accommodation ;  where,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  received 


*  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  150, 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accommodation ;  w 

by  the  eovemor  and  others,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
compelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a  disposition  ate  these 
Naoals,  as  not  to  vouchsafe  civility  to  those  that  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  lecdved  dangeroas 
wounds  in  their  defence."     Oid  tnd.  Ckromefe,  74. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  58,  SI9. -^Hubbard,  59. 
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eoantry,  and  resided  in  diflereot  places  upon  Cooneeticat  River.  Some  repert 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  agamst  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  PhUip 
fbr  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  According 
to  one  of  the  historians  *  of  the  war,  it  viras  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  **  those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  jor  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  &llen  upon 
PhUipy  and  killed  40  or  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  PkUip  aud 
tfie  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it  For  we  hear  that  Philipy  beinff 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  effect  which,  divers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  tbe  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  away  to  bis  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  Phdip^  had  killed  the 
men  that  were  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself." 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  <^  Lxttxrs  to  Londoi*"  has  this  passage  f 
concerning  Ph^p^M  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  ^  King  Philips  and  some  of  these 
northern  uidians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  the  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
pursuing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days^  march 
nom  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  expect  anv  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancieot  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage tbe  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  Pkdxp  himself  is 
run  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 

Althouffh  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  firontier  by  some,  and  by 
ethers  to  be  ^  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  tiling  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
be  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapiter,  ^even  days  after,  (21  Feb.J  about  300  Indians  attacked  Mediield, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  tnere  to  guard  it,  burnt  about  50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Amons  the  slain  were 
Lieutenant  Adams  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
tain Jacob.  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
off,  the  ball  from  whicn  passed  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  their  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  ^  as  it  were,"  says  Major  Gookin,  "^  in  one  instant 
(^tmie."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  tnera,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
tbeon  down.  As  soon  as  tbe  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  tbcm,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  pursue  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.    It  reads, 

"'  Know  by  tkU  paner,  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  provoked  to  wralh  and 
ongcr  wiU  war  this  21  years  if  you  wiU.  There  art  manv  Indians  vet,  IVe  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  nothing  bid  their  life.  You 
mast  lose  yowfaxr  houses  and  cattle.^1 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  4  >  houses, 
was  burnt,  except  one  garrison,§  by  shots  fi-om  which  several  Indians  were 
laid  to  have  been  killed. 

•  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist  38.  f  Chronicle,  99. 

I  Gookini's  MS.  HisU  Praying  Indiaos.^-The  above  letter  was  doabUess  written  by  some  of 
tke  Christian  Indians  who  had  joined  Philip. 
f  In  our  Chroniele,  80,  H  if  said  that  Groton  was  borat  on  the  14di  3  that  Major  WUlar^t 
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Fka^  hmA  for  wmm  time  directed  matlera  widi  such  addiev  that 
enemief  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  affeocy  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  Normampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  larce  body  of  300  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  rar  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacobs^  who,  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  frilly  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  fire  to  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Ma$tn% ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  mm  doing  any 
frirther  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sidlied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  o%  being  eleven  in  number.  This 
afiiiir  took  place  immediately  after  Captain  Wadnoorth  had  marched  firoai 
Sudbury  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Mariborough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet,  taking  Captain  Broc^iebctnk  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21  st,  they  arrived  within  about  a  nule 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  the  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  three 
of  their  party,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  a^cted  to  fiy  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  retreated  to 
an  adjacent  hiU,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  thouobt 
of.  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  Englvb, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fiital  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fiiry  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  fit>m  their 
advantageous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fkll  upon 
them  with  their  tomaliawks!  Many  were  now  able  to  ftU  upon  one,  and 
resistance  iast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors :  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  off,  and  were  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  JFVefittee,  and  a  company  under 
Captain  Cr<nodL  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fiite  of  Wadsuxnih,*    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fktal 

boose  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  afterwards  they  destroyed  65  more  there,  leaving  but  sis 
iKWses  standing  in  the  whole  town.'' 

*  ''  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  upon  their  first  success  against  Captain  Wadtwerlk, 
that  thry  sent  as  word,  to  provide  store  ef  good  cheery  for  they  btended  to  diae  with  oi  [si 
Botton]  on  the  election  day."    CkromcU,  95. 
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«»«,he  WMreteoed  by  a  oompany  frooi  a  gunson ;  and  aatbe  latter  ap- 
proached Sudbury,  he  saved  himself  b^  pursuing  an  unejmected  route ;  and, 
diougfa  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  figbtiog^hia  way  through  the  IndianB  with 
a  loss  only  <^  six  or  seren  of  his  men.  Cwtain  CrmoeWt  arrival  at  this  time 
was  aeeideMal,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  his  return  fixxn  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  retnm 
towards  Plimouth. 

When  suecees  no  longer  attended  PhSip  in  Massachoeetts,  those  of  his 
•Hies  whom  he  bad  sedi^ed  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
sfainst  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
msny  of  Uie  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  difl»rent  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  PkiUp  returned  to  Pokanoket  The 
PecoDiptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Mat^iolset  The  En^ish  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Ckurch,  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Tumton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  m  the  opposite  direction, 
and  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  PocasseL  He  used  manv 
stratagems  to  cut  off  €iq>tain  Church,  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  firom  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
sscertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  firom  sppearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  can» 
was  now  at  thijB  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sot- 
diers  fix>m  Bridffewater  foil  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  80,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  PkUip,  having  disguised  himself  escaped.^  His  uncle, 
Mk^mpoittf  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  token  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  PkUip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watchfiil,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  ri^uy  judging  there  were  more  at  band,  made 
all  baste  to  inform  the  other  mhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery. 
Comfini  fFiUis  and  Joseph  Edson  were  ^  pressed  "  to  ^  ^  post "  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  *^went  to  Plmiouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  [90  Julv,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Churd^  came  vnth  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  fiuther 
that  day,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  dav.**  Here  WiiUa  and 
Edtan  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  tJpon  hearing  of  the 
arrivel  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  **  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
pofODg  to  meet  with  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
ibagfat  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
they  all  retnmed,  and  not  one  of  them  foil  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  from  ChurthJ'  This  account  is  given  fi^m  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.§  Chmwa  account  difiers  conslderaoly  fit>m  it 
He  nys,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  ha  and  his  company  marched 
from  PlioMMith,  ^they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  fi^m  them,  but  it 


•  Old  Indiui  Chronicle  79, 9£,  ^S.-^Hubbard,  80.— {7<xMltn'#  MS.  HisL—A  son  of  Captain 
WadstDorth  cauced  a  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fight,  with  an  inscription 
apon  it,  which  time  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  recently  staodinr  to  the  west  of  Sudbory  eaoseway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
great  nmd  that  leaite  fh>n  Boston  to  Worcester.    Hoyt^  121  Hcimet,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^o  made  his  escape  fton  PhHif^9  »eo,  and  nre  notice  of  their  iateatiaii ; 
**  whereypon  the  inhabitanu  stood  upon  their  gsard.  and  sonldiefs  were  tioKMnly  sent  in  to 
them  for  their  relief  and  defence.^'    Prevalency  of  Pramr^  8. 

1  "  Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  mig^t  not  be  known."  Hubbard, 
ffmr.  101. 

^  It  ispublished  by  Mr.  MU^ett,  m  his  valoaMe  aecount  of  Bridgewater,  and  sapposed  to  hat^ 
been  wntiea  by  Concert  Wm»,  named  above.    See  1  CaU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  vu.  167. 
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{•oing  near  night,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  misaed  the  plaoei 
uid  went  into  Bridgewater  town.** 

On  the  1  August,  the  intrepid  Chtrek  came  upon  PhU^^s  head-quarters, 
killed  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  PhU^  hunself  very  narrowly  escap- 
fai^.  Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  ms 
wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ckunh. 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  begun  to  attract 
attention,  (which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fiite  of  this  son  of  the 
fkmous  Metacomet ;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery !  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  pain 
in  every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacomet,  than  for 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed  the 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbers  of  PhUip^i  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Captain  Mostly  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
cX  Plimouth.  In  September  following,  178  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  com- 
manded Inr  Cfq)tain  Sprague,  who  sailed  firom  Plimouth  with  them  for  Spain. 

Ckureh^  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows  ^— 
''Next  morning,  [after  the  skirmish  in  wnich  Akkompoin  was  killed,]  Capt 
Church  moved  verv  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  that  listed  under  him  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  their  piloting, 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tree  which  the  enemy  had 
fidlen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver,  and  he  claimed  his  gun  up,  and  had 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  hastily  to 
him  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men :  upon  which  the 
Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  CapL  CkufrKs  Indian,  seeing  his 
tace,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  Philip ;  clapped  up  his 
fgan  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  PhUip  immediately  threw  himself  off 
m^  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape. 
Capt  Chtutkf  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  scattered  in  quest  of 
Philip  and  his  companv,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  he 
picked  up  a  considerable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
\yere  PhUip^e  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old."  The  remainder  of  the 
dav  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying  Philip,  who,  with  his  Narragansets,  was 
still  formidable.  They  picked  up  many  prisoners,  fix>m  whom  tney  learned 
the  force  of  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit.  At  night.  Church  was  under 
obligation  to  return  to  bis  men  he  had  left,  but  commissioned  lAghtfoat,  cap- 
tain, to  lead  a  part^  on  discovery.  lAghifoot  returned  in  the  morning  with 
flood  success,  havmg  made  an  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisoners. 
X^mrdi  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  He  soon  came 
where  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  ^eir  women  and  chil- 
4lren,  who  *^  were  fiiiht  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  **  that  PhiUp,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before."  It  was  almost  sunset 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  '*  Philip  soon  came  to  a 
(4top,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires ;  and  a  great 
iioise  they  made."  Chxtrdi,  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  **  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
</reat  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
rluct  of  Church.  Thus  stood  matters  in  Churches  camp  through  the  night  of 
the  2  August,  1676.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remain 
Still  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every  reason 
to  expect  a  severe  one  shortly  to  follow,)  ^  or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased, 
they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  company,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
10  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset.  Church  sent  forward  two 
soldiers  to  learn  Philifi's  position.  Philip,  no  less  wai^,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  re- 

•  Hist  PhUip*4  War,  38,  ed.  4lo.  t  Ibid.  39. 
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spective  spies  of  the  trro  fktnous  chiefs  ^are  the  alaim  to  both  cjimpfl  at  ibe 
same  time ;  but,  anhappily  for  PhiHp^  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not  "^  All  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  fof  the  spies,]  left 
their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt  Church  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Chwch  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  lioM  HtMandy  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered.  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  wariness  of  PhUiv  disappointed  him.  He, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  tne  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
tlie  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ckurek  and  HowlatuL  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  ofiered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  Matthias*  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  ^If  iney  fired  ant  gtm 
that  tDcre  all  dead  men/*  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  sufiered  ^  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  ^uard,  armed  with  the  guns  Just  taken  from 
them.  Church  presses  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  Pkdip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Church,  PkUip  now  moved  on  after  the  company  he 
had  sent  forward^  and  thus  the  two  parties  met  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  &re, 
Philip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fight;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  be 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  feU  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  Thomas  LucaSy  f  of  Plimouth :  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  Phiiip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains :  such  were  TStspaquin  and  Tatoson,  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  Philij^s  numbers  had  decreased,  since  the  1st,  173,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church.  \ 

PhUipy  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  ofl^  his  guard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  having  put  to 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peac^,  this  man's 
brother,  whose  name  was  JUdermany  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  hini, 
and  ^ve  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  him 
to  his  camp.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
placea  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  GoUHng  §  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  PMHp 
in  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
m>m  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  hie 
might  Cfoming  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gun  missed 
fire,  but  Miermany  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  bails,  *^  sent 

*  One  of  Church**  Indian  soldien,  but  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  ioBrovident  follow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Ckurch^t  expression  about  his 
bemg  kiUeo,  **  not  beinj^  so  careAil  as  he  might  have  been/'  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
he  were  not,  at  this  time,  under  the  effects  of  liauor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  once 
whi(»ped,  for  getting  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  diildren,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
■agislrates,  cuid  otoer  misdmneaaon. 

t  Chmrch^AX,    In  the  account  of  Tatoton,  Churches  narrative  is  continued. 

4  Captain  Roger  Oauldm^  of  R.  t.    Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  on  PoeisseV 
la  1976,  for  hit  emineat  tervioet.    PBm,  Records. 
4* 
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ODe tfaroogfa  hk bean, amd  anotber  not  abote  two  iDehes  ftom  i^    HcftO 
i^ioo  bk  lace  io  tbe  mud  aod  water,  witb  bia  gim  under  bim.* 

"  Cold,  wTtfa  the  beast  he  dew,  he  ileept) 
O'er  him  oo  fihal  tpifit  weqM  $ 


Even  that  be  Ihred,  is  for  hit  coaqoeror't 
By  foes  alone  his  dealh-soor  must  be  sang; 

No  cbranirles  but  theirs  shall  lell 

His  mourofol  doom  to  foture  tones } 

May  these  apoD  bis  virtues  dwell, 

Ancl  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes."— Speagve. 

The  name  of  die  roan  stationed  witb  Mkrmmi  was  Caleb  Cboft,*  wbo  bad 
abared  in  many  of  CkurcKB  hazaidotia  eiqieditions  before  tbe  present  See- 
ing tbat  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  killing  PkUwy  be  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  haring  a  memento  of  the  mi^lity  exploit  He  therefore  preFailed 
upon  JMderman  to  exchange  guns  widi  hmi.  This  gun  was  kept  in  tne  iimiilf 
until  the  present  century,  when  tbe  bite  baae  hoOSmp^  EIs^.  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Sdwtma  Cook^  late  of  Kmgston.  Sj/lvcmu* 
was  greatrgmndson  of  CaUh.\  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  Cook\  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc  said  to  be  the  same  which  JSdamum 
laied  iu  shooting  PkiUp,  This  Mierman  was  a  subject  of  Wedamoo,  who,  in 
tbe  commencement  or  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
aired  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence  upon  an  island,  remote  fhrni  tbe  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  after  PhU^ 
bad  returned  to  his  own  coimtry,  MUrman,  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
biao.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  tbe  &te  of  bis  brother  before 
»oken  of;  or  be  may  have  been  killed  in  bis  presence.  This  caused  hia 
Bight  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probably,  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance. He  <*  came  down  from  thence,  says  Chirch ;  (where  PkUip^s  camp 
now  waa,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  Tript^  and  hollow'd,  and  made 
aigns  to  be  fetch'd  over "  to  the  island.  He  was  unmediately  brought  over, 
and  save  the  information  desired.  Captain  Ckurck  bad  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rbode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  tbe  upper  end,  where  .Mder- 
man  landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutea,  when  ^  they  sp^'d 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  ^  they  came  with 
tydings."  Miyor  Sm^onl  and  Capt  Golding  were  tbe  horsemen,  ''who 
immediately  ask'd  Capt.  Church  what  he  would  give  to  hear  some  tuwi  qf  Philip. 
He  repl/d.  That  was  what  he  warUedJ*  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Mierman  went  ^s  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  tbe  fall  of  PhUip : — 

"  By  this  time,**  continues  Churchy  *♦  the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
their  danfferous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Jinnawon.  **  The  man  that 
bad  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Church,  and  informed  him 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  dean ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  tbe  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  tbe 
most  of  them,  and  the  sim  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  tnat  they  could  not 
Msily  track  tbem,  the  whole  ccnnpany  met  together  at  the  place  where  tbe 
•nemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
PkUip*s  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army^  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt  Ckmth  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  tbe  upland. 
So  some  of  Capt  Ckurch^t  Indians  took  hold  of  bun  by  his  stockings,  and 

*  Baylw,  in  his  N  Plymouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  name  was  Francu;  but  as  be  gives  no  author^ 
ity.  we  adhere  to  older  aathority« 

f  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  Plhnoath,  and  was  b«ra  there  S9  Kar.  1661.  He 
had  two  or  more  brothers }  Jacob,  bom  14  May.  1603,  and  Frtmcis,  5  Jan.  16S3— 4.  Haaoe 
k  is  not  probable  that  FrxincU  was  a  soldier  at  this  tmie,  as  he  was  only  in  )m  18lh  year. 

1  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  63. 

t  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  Ms  amy  a  week  befofe :  bat  wa 
kBow  not  howinaay  were  at  the  taking  of  Phi^,  though  we  mty  suppose  abaut  fha  taaa 
annber.  Hance  this  eiqpedition  cost  the  coloay  £S* 
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tome  by  bis  hdbU  bneobM,  bekiff  otkermtte  nsked,  and  drew  bim  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
yke."  Captain  Ckiirdi  then  said,  *^Formnmek  a»  Ae  ka»  cm»ed  many  an  Eng'^ 
UAmai^a  My  to  Ue  ttnkurM  and  nd  abovt  grmmdf  not  ont  <ifkiM  bmtt  shaU  bt 

With  the  jpreat  chieC  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  cUef  eaptain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commeacement  of  the  war. 

*^Pkmp  haying  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  splittinc  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt  Ckurck  gave  the  head  and 
that  hana  to  AUermany  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  ahow  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gnttuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  iV  f 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe-> 
cut^  upon  the  ftUen  PkiUp.  Churaij  **calunff  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Aceordin^y,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  PAtZjp,"  saying,  ^  You  have  been  a  very  great  man,  mid  have  made  manv  a 
SMR  afraid  pf  ijou ;  frtif  «o  \ng  ai  you  be  I  vku  now  thop  your  an  Jar  you,^  He 
tfaea  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  ^bet  for 
90  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  m  savage 
oiumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  then  left  as  a  monument  ot 
ahockinff  barbarity. 

Ckurdi  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisooers  at  Plimouth  two  da^  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  ISs 
*^ ranging  tbroush  aU  the  woods  in  their  way."  They  now  ^received  their 
premium,  which  was  30  skUlin^  per  head,"  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
**  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Pkdi^M  head  went  at  the  same  price."  Tkia 
amounkd  to  oniy  four  and  mxpenee  a-piecey  ^  which  was  aU  the  revrard  they 
had,  except  the  nooor  of  killing  PhUipJ* 

Having  in  the  year  1884  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  tiie  Waropanoag 
aachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock^  about  6  or  7  foet 
fi^om  its  base,  where  it  is  said  PkUip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  wore  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  12  August.  We  have  in  the  Life  of  Ma8$asoU 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
situated ;  variously  estimated  from  90  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  3 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kiite  Pmup, 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  qning  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  PkHif^M  Spnng, 

Mr.  ^Mden,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sa^  **  the  late  Lieut  Gov. 
Bradfofdy  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1806,1  in  eariy  lifo,  knew  an  aged  squaw^ 
who  was  one  of  PhlUij/9  tribe,  was  weu  aoc^uainted  with  this  sacamore  in 
her  youthftil  days,  and  had  oftsn  bean  in  his  vrigwam.  Tbe  inibrmation, 
throuch  her,  is,  tfaerefere,  veiy  direct,  as  lo  the  identical  spot,  where  he  Hand 
his  abadew  It  was  a  few  steps  sooch  of  Capc  Jamm  Ve  Wo{fi9  summer 
houses  near  the  brarw  af  a  bul,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  veir  steep,  vastly  more  so  tlum  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  dovm  which  the  intrepid  Pvinam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knh^  of  the  tenth  century."  <<  Whan  Chunh^B  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  PhiUpy  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
ing fitmi  his  wigwam  as  ^ey  wore  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  Having  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  £nghtftil  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  he 
cot  upon  his  foet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
100  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmire, 
bat  now  terra  firma.** 
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How  mueb  of  the  above  k  imodTi^ia]  is  unoertain,  Imt  tJiat  a  part  of  h 
18  I  have  DO  doubt  That  Philip^s  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  ima^pnation  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplatmg  the  manner  of  the  chiefs 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  Others  wrestled  long  and  often  with 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  their 
enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arras  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interpositioii 
in  their  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked'at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
Increase  MaUur,*  in  K)eaking  of  the  efficacy  of  praver,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  **Nor  could  they  [the  English]  cease  ci^'imr 
to  the  Lord  against  PhUip,  imtil  they  had  prayed  ^e  bu&et  into  his  heart.'' 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Ph£LifP$  people,  at  Narraffanset,  he  says, 
•  '^  We  have  heard  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  aU  of  them,  ayod 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  English  religion,  and  who  had,  <<  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  ana  vulgar  epithets  |  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  genera].§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  imerior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  he  human. 

Like  Massaswty  PldLip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  EUot  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  buttcm  upon  hia 
coat.  H  This  does  not  very  well  a^ree  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Qookiaf 
respecting  PhUip^s  feelings  upon  religious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Gookin.  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoafs,  he  says,  **  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  PhU)^ 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt.  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard  him  speuL  verv  f[ood  words, 
arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted :  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  SaicaCs  dominions.'*  IF  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  'Hit  was  not  lon|h 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,1  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  on 
the  jaw  fi^m  the  exposed  skuU  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan ;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  PhUip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  devil"  ** 

The  error  that  PkUip  was  grandson  to  MassaioUy  is  so  well  known  to  be 
such,  that  it  woukl  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform  the 

*  In  his  "  Pmmlency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  f  IWd.  page  7. 

X  8ucb  as  dog8,  woweSj  blooa-houmUf  demons,  dmriU^meamaU,  eaUifff  htU-houmatf  Jkmii, 
montters,  beasUf  See.    Oceasional  qaotations  will  show  wbmt  antaon  have  used  these. 

(  The  author  of  "  Indian  TaUt  ''has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
may  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author'a  works  where  he  has 
called  one  or  anu  of  the  Indians  **  heu-hoiatds,"  Such  loose,  gratuitous  ezpresnons  will  not 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 


I  Mafoialia* 


1  ColL  Mau,  Hist,  8oe.  i.  200. 

Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  vo^'afe  to  Eneland,  and  carried  into  their  cooBtiy, 
where  he  died,  in  1691.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  hb  end.  Perhaps  the  sor- 
vivmg  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory,  and  teaehiag  a 
raligioa  they  oooki  act  betieve)  bat  nighl  they  >N)i  with  equal  profiriety  t 
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reader  of  its  origin.  Th<e  ft»lk>wiDg  jpamure  frotn  Mil  Jo9$tfyiC$  work  * 
will,  besides  proying  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
tbatso  denorainatee  him,  furnish  some  Tahiable  inimnation.  Speaking  of 
the  Indians  in  general,  he  says,  ** Their  beads  are  their  money;  of  these, 
there  ure  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  DeoU  can  counterfeit  f  They  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag- 
amores and  principal  men,  and  young  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  tablets,  borders 
for  their  women's  nair,  bracelets,  nedclacee,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  Philipf  a  little  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  lOs.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  **  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
akets  is  prince  Philip,  alias  Mdacony  the  grandson  of  MassasoU^*  | 

While  Mrs.  Roidandson  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
PkiUpy  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  q)eaks  oflen  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
iu  her  joumaL  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Phuip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  ^ve  miles  above  Northfield,  tnen  called  Squaktag. 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  Rmdamdaon  says,  **•  We  must  so 
over  the  river  to  Pkilip'B  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
ade."  She  was  much  afraid  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  **Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  PkUip ;  he  bade  me  come 
in  and  sit  down ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
□ie.''§ 

**  Ihuring  my  abode  in  this  place,  PhUip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling."  **  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  firied  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  || 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testhnony  in  fiivor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  m  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
PkiUfB  huntianity,  it  vvras  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  anif  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  fix>m  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
[in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  ^  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Anoandnn^  but  tittle  spirit,  PhiUkf,  who  was  in  the 
company,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  tne  hand,  and  said,  *  Two  wuks  mart  and 
youtMihtimttt»8  agoM,^  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said,  *  Fo^  cm^ 
qmekfyyou  tikaU  eomt  to  your  nuuUrU  ogoin,*  who  had  been  gone  firom  us 
three  weeks."** 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  tovnirds  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  vrith  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

Abe-dktm  lou^Arquty  qut4iar^<A-<an-unck  iuHhwe-suronk^  kttkrket'a»-^oo4am- 
oonk   p^f<nhnuHMtU^    hd-to-nanriamHHhonk   ne   ncdf    ne-ythm   ke-ttik-qyi 


'  Aecooat  of  two  Voyam  to  New  England,  142, 143. 

t  Of  this  be  was  misiiitonDed.    There  was  much  fporious  wampum,  which  became  a  tub- 
jeet  of  legitlatkm.    See  HaxmnCa  Hitt,  CoL  vol.  ii. 
X  Aceoont  of  two  Voyacef  to  New  England,  146.    He  it  abo  called  ffrandson  of  Masta- 
it,  ia  the  work  entitled  Present  State  y  New  Englandf  in  respect  to  tne  Indian  War,  fbl. 


Loodoo,  1675 ;  the  author  of  that  work  doubtless  copied  from  Joseelyn, 
4  Narrathe  of  her  Captwitu,  38,  39.  D  Ibid.  40. 

f  (jiiimapin.    SeehiaLae  «*  Narrauve  of  Mrs.  itow/imifsoN,  63. 
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kah  ohrke-iL  .^i-M-ma-t-tiwie-an  ko-ko-k^tukro-dore  iwi-aa-e^^uk-ok-ke  ft- 
tuk-qim-neg.  Kah  aAr^tio-em-tom-a-t-ui-ne-an  miiiiHiiatcft^«-M^ofir-afi-oi»-a^ 
nt'wukh-^  fie-na-tMin  tponk  nti^^i^-^tfo-ari-tom-otMMm-naii-^  nuK-noA  jnuhI; 
noo-^ia-mdn-fu^D-^iio^tfAo-nan,  kak  ahqut  sa^kom-^-^n^ne-an  en  qutck-t-kd- 
tu'<mg'<t'nit,  qut  poh-qttO'umssi/^nt'an  umtdt  mata^tuL* 

Since  we  are  upon  curioeities,  the  following  may  rerj  properly  be  added* 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Socie^  a  large  skioimery 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  a^  that  will 
dold  about  two  quarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters :  *^  A  tropmi  from  the  wynoam  of  Kino  Philip  ;  toften  ht  toa$  dain  tn 
1€76,  by  Richani ;  preaenUd  by  Ebenezer  Richard,  hit  grandatm/*  \ 

CHAPTER  UL 
LIVES  OF  PHILIP'S  CHIEF  CAPTAINS. 

HjiVvnTEVoo— Reasons  for  his  aiding  Philip — His  former  nanM-^Meeis  the  EntfiM 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  tohaU  eompoMy  at  Pam' 
tucket — Incidents  relating  to  that  fight — Jiotice  of  Captain  Peirse — Mimmtemoo  rar- 
prised  and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  kia 
oody  bwmt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Catapaxet  —  Monopoide  —  Ahha won  —  His  escape 
from  the  swamp  when  Philip  was  kUled — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  him — 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  behavior — His 
speech  to  Church^Presents  him  with  Philip's  ornaments — Descrwtion  of  them — 
church  takes  Annawon  to  Plimouth,  where  he  is  put  to  death — QuiifiiAPiK — His 
connections  and  marriage — At  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  wives — 
Weetamoo-T-He  is  taken  and  shot — Tcspaquin — His  sales  of  lands — His  operm^ 
tions  in  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himsetf  and  is  put  to  death — Refections  wf^n 
his  executioners — Tatoson — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  m  PUm" 
outh — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — ^Bab- 
row  cruelly  murdered — Ttasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Mianiunnomahy  <<  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English."  |  Notwithstanding  this  bran<ting  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  J^KonlumumuA, 
to  find  excuse  for  **  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  ATanuntenoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  Ndnmmtmoo  escaped  fit>m  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  1^  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  Ccmond^ 
though,  like  odiers,  bis  name  was  written  with  many  yariations.  In  1674,  be 
was  styled  *<  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Nanraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  ^  ATaumawnoantonnew  alias  QiioiiancM, 
eldest  son  now  living  of  Mkmtomomio.^  ^  He  had  been  in  BostcMi  the  Octe- 
b^  before  the  wwt,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coaL  Dr.  MaOur  says,  speaking  of  the  NarragansetSy 
*^tliek'  great  sachem  called  Quanonekd,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  wer,  and  had  as  great  an  inters  and  biflueiice,  as  can  be  said  ef 


•  EUoes  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi.  t-4. 

t  No  mention  ii  made  to  whom,  or  wben  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  os  to  be 
of  such  anUc|uity  as  iu  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  troth  of  which  may  very  reasonably  be 
questioned,  in  this  p«rticular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
nave  killea  PkiUpf  is  starinr  us  in  the  foce. 

X  Hubbard,  67:— Mr.  Oldimxon  calls  him  "  the  mighly  saebem  of  NamgaiiMt.''- 
Empire. 

i  Potter's  HbL  NanagUMet,  CoiL  JL  HisL  Soc,  m,  172. 
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aa^  among  the  Lidiaiifl;''*  and  that,  *<ii^ti  Ae  wa^takenand  alaiiiy  itwaaan 
amaziBg  stroke  to  the  enemy."  f 

The  name  of  CammuhfU  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct  1675.  Bv  that  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  **  all  and  eiiery  one 
of  the  said  IndMna,  whether  belonging  vnto  PhxHp^  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachenu  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostiUitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tors.'* X     The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  k^Uows : 

Witnesses.  sacktm  in  hehal/ofhinwiifand  Conanacus  cmd  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  romham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

Jakes  Browne,  Manatannoo  tmauxUtr  Ms  -f- 

Sahucl  GrORTON,  Jt,  morky  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

Interpnien,  AHAifMAifPOWETys  +  wwrt» 

John  Nowhenett's  X  mark,  cauneeUer  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  tnUrpreter,  CoRifMAN,  chaffk  eouncelUr  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  his  hehalfe,  and  a  seal  (S.)** 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  reiy  doors  of 
Plimodth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Petroe,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
Amnly  in  the  records,  Pdne^  to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  ho  was  able.  He  had  a  l^rge  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  30  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirse 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narragansets,  Abnunfo 
iioe,§  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  the  English  were  tak 
in^  assembl^  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtuoket  River,  at  a 
pomt  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  Mleborough-  Gort^  and  not  ikr  distant 
from  Pawtucket  fidla  It  is  judged  that  ^anm&noo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

Oil  arriving  at  this  &tal  place,  some  of  JSTanwdtnoo's  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed* 
ed^ — Peirse  Imlowed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  Mtnuntenoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  moimtain,  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  fix>m  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foes, 
looght  them  fiice  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  JSTanunUnoo^s  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  pre- 
sent the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  When  Captain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,1f  and  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearW  all  of  them  were 
slain.  Peine  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  asaislance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  nnore  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inezplieable  cause,  no  succor  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Htibbard^*  adds,  ^  As 
Solomon  sakh,  a  fiiithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  iiarvest" 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  1676,  when,  as  Dr.  Maihsr 
says,  *Capt  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
(or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."  llie  Rev.  Mr.  JVewman  of 
Kehobotb  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 


\ 


BrirfHUL  S0.  t  Prtptj^mr^  ffPrs^^  11. 

It  may  be  teen  at  large  in  HaxardC$  ColUcHoru,  i.  536,  537. 

That  Nammtemoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  (we*  under  Capt.  Peirse  has 

J  a  qoettion ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  ver^r  explicit  upon  the  matter,  {Hubbard, 

Foatscript  7.)  who  obaenres  that  when  Deniaon  aurprisea  Mm,  m  *^  waa.  at  that  moment, 
diveitizag  fainipeirwith  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirn^s  slanghter,  mfpriaad  by  hit  man  a  few 
4ays  baibre.'' 

Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  H.)  tays,  "  a  small  nnmber  of  the  enemy  who  in  desperalt 
y  ran  away  fh>m  them,  and  they  went  limping  t»  make  the  EagKiii  believe  they  weva 
aoid  that  eflhcted  their  object, 
f  jDtew't  Hiit  Scilaale;  121.  «*  NamUive,  64^ 
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which  he  says,  **SSi  of  our  English,  and  11  IndiaDs,"  were  slain.*  The  com- 
pany was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteefod  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  piloto. 

Nanunienoo*8  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usufu  on  such  occasions,  the 
EInglish  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large'  as  possible.  Dr.  MaUier  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afmwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  iar  from  the  truth,  f 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  onl^  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  beinff  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  JSTanuntenoo^s  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  oare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient, vehich  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  guD 
through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
large  rock.  This  afibrded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misery  he  must  suffer. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  try  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  eflfect — ^he 
fired  upon  it  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hvbhard  says,  ^^  it  is 
worth  the  ootinff,  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Chri^ian  Indians 
showed  in  this  ^ht"  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exerdsed  tovirards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundandy  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  affected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  have  suffered  so  much  firom  ^eir  enenoies." 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  JltRdtael 
Peirsey  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  ^  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
a)on  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  the  companies, 
e  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Dtane^  in  his 
Huiory  of  ScUwxUj  gives  a  genealogic^  account  of  his  fiimily,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters  Of  what 
family  he  vras,  there  is  no  mention.^  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  ensaging  in  the  war  with  the  Indians. 

The  *<sore  defeat''  of  Captain  Peirse,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  successes 
about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

ATanvntenoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  ia 
March,  for  Uie  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  die 
English  had  been  driven  firom,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  might  meet 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  with 
Ptvrsty  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  viras  but  few  days  after 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  ftUen 


*  See  the  letter  giving  tbe  namet  of  the  company  in  Demurs  Scituate,  1S2, 123. 

t  Mr.  HmbbartPa  account  is  the  tame, 

X  In  the  ReeanU  of  PUmouth,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entnr  >-"  Bikhu 
Peine  of  Sciltuale"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  oarak  NichoU 
of  Scittuate,"  and  **  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'sentment,  and 
that  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnlo  the  deponant,  the  court  saw  cause  to  remit 
the  said  p'soBtiMBt.'' 
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opoD  at  UBawaftes,  wbiaa  but  a  few  of  his  men  weie  praaent,  and  there  taken 
priaoner. 

Acmcffitoiaa  waa  neariy  as  much  dreaded  as  PkS^ip  himeel^  and  c<Hisequently 
bis  capture  cauaed  great  rejoicing  among  hia  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  par- 
ticulany  related. 

Four  Yohmteer  companies  from  Connecticut  becan  their  march  into  the 
enemy^  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fignt  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  George  Demson  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  commanded  by  James  Aoery^  John  Staunton^  and  Major  Palmtj 
who  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indjans ;  one  led  by  OneJfco,  composed  of  Mohegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  Cas- 
sasinnamon ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  Catapazet ;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  ATammUnoo**  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  "they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemieV  whom  they 
pres^uJy  «ew,  and  two  old  squaws,**  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
Mmuniatoo,  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him ;  the  rest  were  fMrobably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  affiiirs.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  any  ap{>eared,  their 
surmrise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
fright,  ^ey  ran  by  their  sachem's  wigwam,  "  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell 
what  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  fir^  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  *^  either  endued  with  more  coura^  or  a  better-  sense 
of  his  duty,  infi>rmed  him  in  great  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  havinff  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself  he  began" *  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  gfeat  swifhiess  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sifht  upon  tne  opposite  side, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  Siey  immediately  followed 
bin  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Vatavazd  and  his  Nianticks,  "  and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot."  Seeing  uiese  were  gainin|^  upon  him,  he 
fint  cast  oflT  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  l^lv  his  belt  of  peas. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  Jyanuntenoo,  which 
urged  th^n,  if  possible,  fester  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Catapazet,  ane  Monopoidey  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon  Aominienoo,  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
in  his  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  efiected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding tbrou|^  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping;  for  MonopMe  came 
np  and  seized  upon  bun,  ^  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

Mtnunienoo^  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravenr ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  verv  ordinary  in 
that  respect.  One  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  StamUon, 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  ad^  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  youthful  face,  **  this  mamy  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  EngHsh,  "YOU  MUCH  CHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR  r  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,*  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
herein,  as  ii^  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had 
possessed  the  body  of  this  •  western  pagan.    And,  like  AttQiui  Begviu8,\  he 

*  This  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  of 
CUvigero,  in  bis  account  of  the  woful  da^s  of  ihe  Mexicans  :  **  They  had  neither  arms  to 
repd  the  mulikode  and  fiiry  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themseIveS|  nor  space  to 
<figkt  opon  3  the  ground  of  the  citv  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  every 
ditch  and  canail  pur]^ed  with  blood.     Hist.  Mexico,  iii.  15. 

*  Mareua  AtttHm  Regubu,  a  Roman  consul  and  geaeral,  takeo  prifoaer  by  the  Cartha^ 
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would  not  aoo«pt  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him.''  Thii  tender  of 
life  to  J^anuntatoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
misBion  of  hiB  nation.  He  met  tne  idea  with  indignation;  and  when  the 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  ena  the  war. 
Some  of  his  captors  endearored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  loonld  htm  ihe  EngUih  in  their  houHSf  and  that  he  had  boasted, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  toovld  not  deliver  vp  a  Waxmrnotut  or  theparinfr 
of  a  fFampanoag's  naU  To  this  he  only  rephed,  "OTOERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF\  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  Ekiglish  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragansets  r  No  I 
— Who,  then,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  ^ammtenoo  ^  So 
indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  wouki  hear  nothing  about  peace ; 
**renising  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Deniionf  ATanunienoo  was  taken  to  Stoniniton,  where, 
by  the  *^  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot"  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.    The  English 

Prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegans  and 
fianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  ^  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets."*  << Herein,"  says 
another  vmterf  of  that  day,  **  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  tne 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  J  of  our  own  times  says,  **  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  JVanuntenoo  ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."  Witli 
Ndnuntenoo^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4*)  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^^Ldters  to  London  "  H  says  the  Indians  were 
^  commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  QiiOTumjAof, 
otherwise  called  Muand&nomy^  whose  <*  carriage  was  strangely  proud  aiid 
lofty  after  he  was  tiJcen ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  whicl» 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  country,  &c.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  wi^  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  thart 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
^vas  of  equal  rank.  <*  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  would 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  oiu*  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  the 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  J^antononw  till  they  returned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of^the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con- 
dhions,  release  him,  and  that  then  he  woidd,  (though  the  English  might 

finiaiis,  251  years  B.  C.  The^  sent  him  to  Rome  to  use  his  endeavors  to  effect  a  peace,  by 
is  solemn  promi^B  to  return  within  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortaies  awailetl 
him,  should  he  not  execute  bis  mission  according  to  his  instructions.  When  arrived  ai  Rome» 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  bold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthagintaos, 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  ereat  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  wotski 
be  his  fate  on  retumii^  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besou^t  him  not  to  returo,, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life ;  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  ene- 
mies. This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned, 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Canfa»- 
ginians  inflicted  upon  Marcus  AttUius  Regvhu,  See  EchanTs  Roman  Hitt.  i.  I88--d. 
«  OibbanL  t  /•  Mather.  i  Deane,  Hist  Sciloate,  IS>k 

^  Manuscript  letter  in  Hi8t.'Library.    Both  Hubbard  and  Mather  say  44;  perkapa  they  iife> 
eluded  Nammtenoo. 
B  Elsewhere  citad  as  7^  OM  butian  ChrottkU. 
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kaTe  peace  with  him,)  be  Terj  pefnieioue  to  tboee  Indiim  tkit  now  aanited 
ui,  the  aeid  IndiaBS,  (on  theee  ooBsidemtionsy  and  the  mischiefii  and  mur- 
thera  be  had  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
all  mifffat  share  in  the  gloiy  of  destroyinff  so  grMt  a  prince,  and  come  under 
the  obiiffation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  we  Pequods  shot  him,  the  MohegiDi> 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  hie  body,  and  tlie  A/hmimifti  men  made  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  fidelity  to  the 
Ensljsh,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford! " 

A/itNlAffOJSTwBa  a  Wampanoac,  and  one  of  PkUif^i  most  famous  coun- 
sellors and  captains.  He  was  his  last  friend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  failed, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  PkUip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  of  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  of  his 
enemie&  ^  Perceiving  (says  Ckur^)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  /-oo- 
taalk,  I-oo^atk*  Captain  Churck  called  to  his  Indian  Peter,  f  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  sa  He  answered  that  it  was  old  JlnaacMm,  PhU^*e 
great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

**  Captain  Ckurck  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [after  the  death 
of  Phmpj]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  JSbuUuoony  Philips  cliief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Ckurch  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  witli 
Co  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  fiiend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jalfez  HowUmdj  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
AnnawofCs  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  eariy  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  CkwxJCs  Indian 
seouts  captured  a  number  of  AnnawotCe  company,  but  fit>m  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chie(  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  ^  twice  in  a 
place.^ 

**  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Ckmreh  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
father,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  firom  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  voung  squaw.  Captain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  his  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  .^rmawon ;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  fiither.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  ^  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captam  Ckwrck  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  whicn  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  whUe  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  tracK  which  they  lay 
by.  Thev  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
i>(  them  both.  Captain  Cburdk  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  wliat  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  firom  last  She  said  fi'ora  Captain  jyvna- 
isom'jl    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 

*  Tbis  Mem  to  at  the  most  probate  aeeount  of  the  afllur  of  all  we  have  fees, 
t  The  JOS  ofAwuh^nkt,  it  ii  wippoted. 
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him.  She  said  ^fiily  or  sixty.'  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  She  said  she  did  not  understaod  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PhSi^i 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account"  On  bemg 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  **  If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  get  there  by  sunset*^  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  Annawon^B  company,  and  that  Annaxoon  had  sent  him  down  to 
lind  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Chiurck  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  kll  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  lather,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  ffood  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  **  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself'*  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  HowUmd^  whom  he  left  at  die  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  be  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  be  put  the  question  to  his  men, 
**  whether  they  would  willingly  go  with  him  and  give  Aimawon  a  visit'' 
All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  *^  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annawon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asuhm/equiny  {Wooaamtquin,]  PftUip^s  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
Pkilip^s  chieftam  all  this  war."  And  they  further  told  Captain  Ckurchj  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  be  was  **■  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English." 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Annatoon  were  **•  resolute  fellows, 
some  of  PhUiji^s  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  s<^diers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Chunky  who  remarked 
to  them,  *^  that  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  Annawonf  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  widi  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  CooAr,*  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  companv,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Ckurch  adcea 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  repiv 
than  this :  **I  am  never  afraid  of  going  any  where  when  you  are  with  me.^ 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  fatner  informed  Captain  Churchy  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  broQffbt  thus 
fai*.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  bis  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hoxdand,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prieoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  beinff  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Chunk 
luined  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  a^ed 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  ^  You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  &ster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  followers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery. He  said,  **  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annaioim  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed.  Captain  Ckur^  asked  the 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gtm  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  "I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fidit  against 
Captain  ^^nnmom,  my  old  firiend,  but  I  vnll  go  along  with  you,  and  be  l^elpftil 
to  you,  and  vnll  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  ofiTer  to  hurt  you."    Tbey 

B  I    ■  -    JL  _  f         I  _  ■  ■  I  in  I • ■ 

*  Ca^^doubtLQMyWhowaspraMotattbeUoMPMKpwMkiUfMi. 
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bad  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  Ihej  heard  a  lunse,  which  they 
concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Annauxm^s  retreat  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description  of  it  It  »  situated  in  the  south-easterly  comer  of 
Rehoboth,  about  eight  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  firom  the  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it  If  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearl  v  3000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separated  from  the  main  onlv  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dry.  This  island,  as  we  mav  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  ArmauHm's 
Rock.  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  north-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
^oomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Captain  Ckurchf  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  thev  could  see 
^istkictly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one 
another.  Annowon*s  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

**  He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  aneient  wood— > 
•         ••**** 
Nor  paused,  till  the  roek  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingiv  dead 

Arose  on  his  midoight  way  '  — Hemaks. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boilinff,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Captain  Church  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  or  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  wnich  would  have  bcNsn  fatal.  He  thereK>re  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  cominff  at  them.  He  answered,  ^  No  f* 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belongmg  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ingshot 

The  fruitfid  mind  of  Churd^  yraa  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata* 
gem  was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  voung 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Armawon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowioff 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  **•  Captain  Chum 
and  his  handfiil  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  vnth 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  young  Armawan  discovering  him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  bead,  and 
shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captam  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  *Howoh!^  which  signified,  <Welcom."**  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  eflbrt,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
supposed  the  English  were  rar  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
was  undeceived,  nis  company  were  all  secured. 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation :  thus,  when  a  speecn  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  region,  which  pJMsed 
tkem,  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  *'  Hook  /  Hoah!"^  IVeid's  TraueU 

IM  ifMcnCtf. 

The  &ct  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  (artber  west— 
even  on  the  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signification.    See  Dixcn'9 
ycyage,  189,  4to.    London.  1789.    In  this  woit  it  is  spelt  Who^.    See,  also,  Bitrnt^^ 
Toyages,  i.  346,  and  CoUaet  Five  Nations,  il  96. 
5« 
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One  circumstance  much  fiieUitated  this  danag  profect  It  has  been  belbre 
Bientiooed,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
green  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
me  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  again,  they  moved. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  thenuselves  down, 
from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  crew  from  the  seams 
of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  f<nr  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

f^nawon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treacheiy 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Luoan  exclaim,  as  did 
the  Boman, 

"  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorious  lords, 
I'lirned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords ."— i?oioe'«  TVont. 

« 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
fate  of  their  captaip,  imtil  those  sent  by  Churdi  announced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  then:  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Captain  Ckurdi  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  oaake  resistance  would  .be 
immediate  death ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  "  Now  they  bein^  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations,'^ 
readily  consented :  deliveriDg  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  tkey  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

''Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Ckureh  asked  ^nawon  what 
he  had  for  supper,  *  for,'  said  he, '  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.' "  ,^nnawou 
replied,  ^  TmUmtj^  with  a  ^  big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  ''whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef."  Ckurdi  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beefl  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  mead. 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  be^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
mind, — ^for,  as  Dr.  Ymmg  says  in  the  Revenge, 

'^  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  night,  can  rest, — " 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
Aimawon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annauforij  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  w^nou^on  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  convei*sation  they  held  together.  Church 
had  laid  down  with  •Annatoon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  •^nnauxm 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  "  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself^  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  imder  yoimg  Annawon^s  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annawon  also.  Afler 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annawon 
coming  with  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  Chtatk, 
he  knelt  <Iown  before  him,  and,  afler  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows : — "  Great  captain,  you  have  killed  Philip,  and  con- 
quered his  couniiy.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  last  Vud  war 
c^ainst  ihe  EngMi,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your  meansy  and  therefore 
wese  ihings  belong  unto  you,^  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully 
wrought  nelt,  which  belonged  to  Philip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
<Mf  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Chun^  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  value. 
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being  embroidered  all  oyer  ifith  -  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  yarioits 
colors,  curiously  wrou^t  into  figures  of  1i)irds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  secood 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  worknmnship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  PhUh,  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  otwhich  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast. 
AU  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which,  Anmmoon  said,  was  got  in  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  bdieyed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  ftmily  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  boms  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chief  He  told 
Cfaptain  Church  that  those  were  P^^f  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoio 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  haying 
an  opportuniQr  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  A^miumM 
''gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  senred  AnAmequint  PhUif^s 
father." 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  Hoto/omi,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  suiv 
prise.  They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night  The  next  day  **  Ci^t  Chunk 
took  old  j^rtnouHm,  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieuteoaat 
Hiholand, 

Annmoofi,  it  is  said,  had  confessed  ''that  he  had  put  to  death  seyeral  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  allye ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured ;"!  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fUlen.  His  captor,  Captain 
Ckwrth,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  haye  been  put  to  death,  and  had  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  haye  occasion  to  adyert  to  the 
execution  of  Annaiuion^  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  eyents  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

QLTJlY.VjfPLV  was  by  burth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 
mumj  otherwise  C(ri^imaqwmdy  who  was  nephew  to  CDmonioit.  Therefore 
Mmihamomok  was  uncle  to  Qmrvnanm^  and  Canonicua  was  bis  great  uncle. 

We  find  his  name  roelled  in  almost  eyeir  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  ofier  a  few  of  tneiD-^Qtumopmy  OiKmopw, 
Ounn«9»m,  ^juannopin,  Quenoqminy  Pa$toauin,  Sowa^omihy  and  Qpanqnn. 
His  name  has  also  been  confbunded  with  tnat  of  QuoMpeUy  the  "  old  queen  ^ 
of  Narraganset 

In  1672,  Quinnapin  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Coginaqwmf  his  fiither. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  PMUf^s  war,  and  fi^m 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  rai^  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  oy  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Row- 
kmdsovCs  account  of  him,  we  mutt  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
WoGlonduinuskt ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  MeUuxmd  himself 

^Unnapin  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feb.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Roudandson  fit>m  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrisoB,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  |  WMmorej  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  fftetmMo,  the  "  queen  of  Pocasset'* 

In  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  NairaganselB  were  at  such  "  great  straits,'' 
from  the  loss  of  their  proviAOBS,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  ("  com  being  two 

*  An  Iroquois  word  ngaify'iag  a  mnucU.    Oordon**  Hist.  Pennsylvania,  page  596. 

i  Hubbard,  JVor.  lOBw  %  Mr.  WiUanPt  adiUoo  of  it,  (p.  26.)  Lancaster,  18S8. 
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shilliDgB  a  pint  with  them,")  the  Enelish  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  haro^  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  <*  Co- 
nondut  and  Panoqtdn  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  thev  would  become  servants  to  the  ^glish."  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  CanoncheL 

*^1Ay  master  (says  Mrs.  Bowlandson)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Oma,  this  old  sauaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [QiaitiM^nn]  haa  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  ffettimare^  with  whom  I  had  hved  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land — ^powdering  her 
hair  and  painting  her  fiice,  going  with  her  necklaces,  vrith  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself^  her  work 
was  to  make  eirdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  younff  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papoosea"! 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  as 
far  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  Rotolandsan  says,  ^  My  masters  maid  came  home : 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narracauset  countir  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  hi^  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  She  brought  home  aboui  a 
peckand  a  hidf  of  com^  ! 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  JV*epcmet,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PkUh^i 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowkmdion.  This  was  not  long  after 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  **  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  12.  relates,)  four  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [(fuumtqnn  and  ffeetamoo]  being 
twa  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  vrith  great  stockinffs,  his  garteis 
hung  round  with  shiiUnfrSf  and  had  girdles  of  wampom  upon  his  head  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  wan^fHtm  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
vrith  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music  They  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  ioanqfom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said,  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  JameS'the-fnirUer, 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  J^om  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  nromise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it  PkUip  smelHng  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow?  I  told  Cm  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  anv  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  crafly  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quiddy  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinlunff  to  him  and  saying 
he  foa$  a  gwd  man ;  and  then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  km  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  hear  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  vrith  his  money  jingiiug  at 


•  Ihbbard,  f  Narrative,  6S,  64. 
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kneeB,  bnt  she  escaped  him ;  bat  baling  an  old  squaw,  be  ran  to  her,''*  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  ootirt,  as  they 
called  It,  in  which  the  giring  up  of  Mrs.  R,  was  debvied.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  PkUip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  her 
ffoing,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  iL  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  s^tem  of  war  carried  on  by  Philip  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickerings,  Omnnomin  returned  with  rkilijp  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  ena  of  July,  167G,  Ca)>taiu  Church  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  Qumnc^jraii  and  Philip  were  in  a  ^ great  cedar  swamp'' 
near  Aponaganset  with  **  abundance  of  Indians."  This  news,  toffether  with 
a  discoveiy  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  mat  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Quinnapin  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  ^kkompoin,  as  he  and 
PkUif^s  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  Ckiorch  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  effected  his  escafie. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
August,  was  shot  at  New|)ort  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  ^vMMwmn  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Idand  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  him  into  prison;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  ^a  young  lusty  sachem, 
and  a  very  rosue."  f  A  court-mai'tial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  Au^tst,  1676,  W  the  governor  and  assistants  of  Uiat  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  ^mfmapiny  or  Soioo^^om^  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  PhaUp  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Cw/wnchd ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunke^unastiCj  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  un<m  him.  MuxsnaUany  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentenc«.| 

TUSPAQUVSTyMfhoae  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  PkUip^s 
most  faithful  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  bave  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  s])eaking  of  John  Sassamon,  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  Wahispaquin,  Also  in  our 
life  of  Talo9on  it  was  necessaiy  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  fratuspaqmn  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
imderrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Sassamon  and  his  family 
are  already  related. 

On  9  Au^st,  1667,  <*  TWoe^imi,  otherwise  called  the  Blouik^aachtm^  for 
£4,  sells  to  lienry  Wood  of  Plimouth  his  rifht  and  title  to  tiie  land  on  tiie 
east  side  of '^Namassakett"  River,§  bounded  "on  one  end  "by  the  pond 
called  BUbck-scuhatCa  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  WanpaweuU ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
a  little  pond  called  AnumKuU.  How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  IS  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tell  how  for  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With  Tiupaqum, 
bis  wife,  Amey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  llnglish- 
men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuipaqmn  and  his  son  fFSltam  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  **  Assowanoipsett,''  half  a  mile  wide,  and  ^  in  length  from 
08id  pDnds  to  Dartmouth  path.*^  Besides  two  English,  Sa$mid  Henry,  Damd 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  MikheU,  Henry  Scmmaon,  of  Dux- 
boiougb,  Thmnas  IMe,  of  Marabfield,  and  Thm/OM  Paint,  of  Eastham,  were 
tbe  purchasers. 

•  Narrative,  73— 76. 

t  Captaio  M<n^t  account  of  "  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  &c  in  our  Ifoiav 
CBaomcLB.  X  Potia'a  Nanai^yMCt,  98. 

\  He,  however,  fetervtd  the  right  "  to  geU  eeder  barka  m  tbt  •wampt.'' 
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June  10, 16701,  Tuspaqvin  and  his  son  WtUican  add  for  £6,  to  Edward  Onm, 
**  in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  **  all  that  our  noeddow  that  lyetb 
in  or  neare  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  Mden  and  Comtani  Sotdkworih,  ^  and  is  between  Assowamsett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes;''  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  ^•^bitte,"  the  wife 
of  Tuntaquinj  and  two  English. 

30  June,  1672,  7\japamdny  **  sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  MatUotoapwi 
alias  fVUliam  his  sou,''^8ell  to  Edtoard  Gray  and  Josias  WinsUnOj  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Namaoket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond»  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  Tuspaquin^s  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Hairy 
Wo9d 

3  July,  1673,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  WilUam  sell  to  Ber^amm  Ckwrch  of 
Duxborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tampon  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  ibr  which  they  paid  him  £lo.  It  is  described  as  *^  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  MidcUeberry,"  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  culed 
Monhiggeuj  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Qjidsquaadt,  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  TuspaqvirCs  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  fVood^s  land  to  a  plaee 
called  Pochahoqitett.  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  two  ^  places  "  caUed  TvBcomanest  and  Massapanoh  are  also  named,  like*- 
wise  a  pond  called  Sniptueity  and  a  ^  river's  nK>uth  called  TSmpatueU  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  QtUUuwashetL"  Two  English,  fiom  Hany^  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  William  WaiuspaquMu,  ^^ssawela,  7\>bia8  and  Bewatj  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerfy,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &c. 

14  May,  1675)  the  two  Thtsvaquins,  father  and  son,  **  make  over  to  Jokm 
T^mpson,  Conslani  SovtkuDoHh^  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  ^all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonljr  •^sotpamsel 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent/'  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  others, 
&c«  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time ;  i^  therefore,  they  are  not  dis* 
turbed  in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  ^'are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  Pottawo,  alias  Daniel,  Poyman,  Pagait!^  aliaa 
Joegthj  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  **  sterling.**  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JSPinwokd,  Qtit2tcu«,f  &C.,  and,  judjging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Watuspaquin  dcetched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  **  the  next  noteu  captain  to  PhUxp^  but 
erroneouslv  calls  (Md  TStswiqwn  ^  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  tne  son  WHLianu  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  Ate  of  his  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  7\apaqwn  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  meU)  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PhUip^s  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffbction  of  his  Pocomptucks  ana  others,  his  expectations  micht  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  ^  April ;  and  on  the  8  Mi^,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Tuspaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attack! 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  th^  succeeded  in  burning  17  buiJdiqgB 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676^  there  vfers  eleven  housee  and  five  bans  burnt  ii;k  Plin^ 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  aHer,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barnfl»    These 

*  Two  names,  probably ;  bat  in  the  BIS.  there  is  no  oonuna  between,  as  is  oAea  tba 
t  TUcitf,  probably,  now. 

X  Mr.  Huihard  says,  (Nsa  71.)  the  ladiaas  were  led  hy  oae  T^Mi^pM^cn,  but  wa  art 
•edOW^pafimiif 
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were  probably  such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  ih>n[i  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  **  mischief*  was  attributed  to  T\apaqwn 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimoutfi  colony. 

7\tsp<wuin  still  kept  his  grotmd  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  baflied  all  the  skill  Captain  Churdi  was  master  of  in  his  endearore  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Chunk  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Thtspaqutin,  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
bim  before  day  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  f^ll  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  "  and  disposed  of  them  all,"  except  **  one 
Jcffenfy  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  faithful  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt  Ckwrch  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  ftithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
hi  It  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  Sic^  and  accord* 
in^y  he  served  him  faithnilly  as  long  as  he  lived."  • 

Thus  stren^ened  by  Tuipaquin^s  own  men,  Chwdi  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  found  that  TSiapajmn  had  encamped  about 
Assawomset,  and  Chwrh  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  CHd 
7\i8paqmn  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  fh>m  TkupaqtMs  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  him  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Annawon  having  been  surprised  by  the  indefatigable 
ChurcKi  TStspaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  ranging  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676^  according  to  Cfturek^s  account,  Thupaamn^s  company 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  **  great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill* 
ing  their  cattle,  horses  and  swine.**  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  after  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
**  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bnich,'^  ^^  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  '  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  tbeu*  prisoners  wert 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  l\9paqmn»  who  vms  gone  with  Jolm  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  dars.''^ 
Cmtrdi  proceeds:  ''This  same  Titpaqmn  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  llie 
Indians  repoited  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  coniurer,]^  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  Inm.  Capt  Church  end  he  would  not  have  him  killed^ 
for  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  vrith  them  to  fight  the  eastern  iBdians.  Agre&* 
ably,  he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  ubibI 
tbeir  Captain  Tinaqum  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Ckmrck  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth  ;  and  would  spare  all  theur  lives,  ana  his  too,  if  he  would 

♦  Chwrdif  Ifarrative,  91. 

t  Jott  below  where  aamotoifi  tavern  now  stands. 

%  I  soipect  Mr.  Hubbara  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  In  saying  it  was  "  m  Laken« 
bum,  npoB  Pocassat  neck.*'  Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  ge<M^raphy,  that  it  is  <{fiite  un« 
cefftain  where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  n  was  a  longway  fttsm  any  part  of  PocastaL 

\  By  duf  il  Memt  ibe  place  migfat  have  been  as  fhr  offairecaseet 
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come  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  hhn,  and  they 
should  be  his  soldiers,  &c.  Capt«  Chwrtik  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  biaket  for  Tispaqum  when  be 
returned." 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuspaqtdn,  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  faith  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  JSupaqmn  came  in,  having 
gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  **  but  when  he  returned  he 
found,  to  his  grief^  the  heads  of  ,Bmunvon^  Titpaquin^  &c  cut  o%  which 
were  the  last  of  Pfdlip^s  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  Enslish  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  on  from 
pardon  by  a  law;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and,  like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  the  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant,  Ckwrch,  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li^ht,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  says,  7kapa4ndn  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invufnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  *^  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot'' ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  firom  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mathar^s  Pre  valency  of  Prater.  He  asks, 
^  Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  Philip  and  Squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors  r  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England  " ! !  The  next  of  PhUip^B  captains, 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

TATOSOJ^^  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit  He  was  a  son  of  the  "noted  Sam  Barrow,''  but  of  his  own 
family,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Tato«on,t  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  Tobh' 
mm,  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Jmrton  of  Plim- 
outh, and  AcanooiuBy  Wannoo^  two  *<  graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Among 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  Wuqudwxtt  neck.  Mr.  MariorCB  name  follows  TatoBatCB^  on 
this  instrument 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  TaioBon^  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Tayiozetu 
Also  Tobtfy  alias  Mmhnoeomunt,  t  and  Will,  alias  fffuhawanna. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradford  and  Churchy  were  "  convented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth ; 
being  ^  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vusufierable  mischeifie 
vpon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watitkpoo,  or,  as  he 

*  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  as  you  pass  firom  Matapoitet  to  Rochester  village,  and 
aboat  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  in  a 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatotoi^a  camp.  This  island  is  connected  by  an 
isthmos  to  ine  main  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS. 

X  Sometinkes  called  ToAy  Cede.  The  same,  we  conelade,  who  joined  Philip  afterwards, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Chaxh,  as  aid  his  mother,  and  many  more  at  the  same  lima. 


CHftP.  IILJ    TATOSON— TIKES  A  GABEISON  AT  PLIMOUTH.  $1 

WM  ofteu  cmUed,  Thtipoo.*  Agaiust  him,  seyeral  ehargeft  were  brought,  such 
m  his  goioff  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  aoout  the 
prospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  PkUip^s  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
he  had  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  ffocScoeky  (^wmapawfuM  and  John- 
nam.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Clari^i  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimoutli,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  prenous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
£ngii«h  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  suppoeled  that  Wahuvaqmn 
coi^ucted  the  a^ir,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  nesita- 
tioo,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  Jokn-ntan,  It  appears  that  JVtim  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
*^  Jacob  MiUkd  and  his  wife,  and  John  Popt,  f  and  soe  centance  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  eraediately  was  executed*" 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourth,  whose  naoEie  was 
KfWBEivjuf.  Although  Taioion  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  Clark's  earrison,  yet  Ketvtenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot  He 
iivecl  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  Taio9on^»  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  *Mr.  WiUiam  Clark*$^  and  observed  how 
every  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chief, 
Tatooon^  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting;  *^and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligenee*was  pleasing  to  7\ii(Mon,  tmd  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  fVioO' 
naohtnahy  MummasK,  Wapanpowett^  Tom,  ''the  son  of  Tatomm^s  brother," 
VUsooweat^  ana  Tom  Picid ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  nija^  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  rlimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
the  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  burned  the  builcungs ; 
then  again  dispelled  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children*  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Claries  family,  but  there  were  ei|^t 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  EUxahM  OorJk,  \  one  of  the  hcwds 
of  the  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  Hus  hidian,  wbora  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mentioa,  was  not  <Hie  of  those 
seat  io  by  Brad/brd.  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  Hist  40.)  but  tbev  "  informed  that  a 
Uoody  odiaa  callea  T\tckpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namas- 
fcei,)  widi  aboot  SO  Indians. more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimootb."  Eifht 
EogBah  aad  foortecn  Indians  socceeded  in  takmg  them  all,  and  Tkefyoo  was  immediaualy 
txecaled. 

t  llie  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his 
^  Table."  The  passage  follows :  "  In  June,  1676,  ri675  7]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
ibe  ladisM ;  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taken ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indian 
ehild  before,  so  much  kiadness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  aAer  they  bad 
dwiBMid  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  Engfish.''  Mr. 
iBtehd  informs  us  tiiat  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorotku  Haywood,  See  1  ColL 
ilasM.  Hut.  aoc.  y'llim. 


I  **  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  ffodly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on  the 
cooBt  ofreKg[ioD.''    **They  also  killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  another  child  (who 


about  eigtac  yoon  old)  m  the  head,  snppoaiBg^theT  bad  kiUtd  bin.  but 
a  to  himself.'^  /.  ifa<A«r,  Brief  Hist.  24. 


f  We  relate  aM  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  tbe  author  of  the  Pre$erU  Btaie, 
fce.  ftifiiishea  the  following  vahiable  facts :  **  About  this  time^  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  Mapeh,}  one  Mr.  Chrte't  wife,  children,  and  aU  his  family,  at  hit  Aorm-hoose,  two  miles 
from  PfimoQlhy  were  swpriMd  and  kiUed,  exceptone  boy,  wbo  waa  knoekt  dowa,  and  left  kt 
dead,  bat  afterwards  taken  up  aad  revived.  The  house  they  plundefedof  piovisioD  and 
foo^  lo  a  great  Talae ;  eight  complete  arms,  30/.  [lb."]  of  powder^  with  aa  asairirBlJe  qoaa 

o 
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Keweeruan  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  diflpoeed  o(  we 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  yery  probable  that  the  whole  number  sunered  in  due 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Knoeenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  thev  explained  thhiffs  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said,  ^Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fiilly  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  vxu  to  be  under- 
stood wUh  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as  aborve  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way,** 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war  ?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  miutler  at  Clcarl^s  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
in  Indian  warfare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  beean  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  Engli^ 

When  Captain  Church  came  upon  PhiHp  and  a  great  numl^r  of  his  people, 
the  3d  of  August,  1676,  ^  ISspaquitif  Toiown^  &c"  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  by  combating  the  English  while  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fied.  ^In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt  Church  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  *the  enemy,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head!, 
(whom  Capt  Church  concluded  to  be  Totofon,)  ran  firom  them  mto  the 
swamp.  Capt  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missinff  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt  C%tire^  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  ^uns  taking  wet  with  the  fog  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  turning  short  for  another  run,  his  foot  tripM  in  a  small  grape^ 
vine,  and  he  fell  &X  on  his  fiice.  Capt  Church  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt. 
Church  lookinff  behind  him  saw  Totoson,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fiiir  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  Totoaon 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  ho  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thought 
he  lelt  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  monui  after  the  fall  of  PhUipy  Church  surprised  Tbfan 
$on  8  whole  company,  about  SOpersons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
family  of  Barrow ;  and,  says  Ckurehi  "the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser' 
able  condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  CKwrth  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him—- came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  ofifered  to  show  them  where  she  left 
his  lx>dy,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also." 
llie  fate  of  the  ftther  of  TcAoson  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  as 

thy  of  lead  for  bullets,  and  V60L  in  ready  money ;  the  said  Mr.  Clark  himself  narrowly 
escapinr  their  crtielty,  by  beinr  at  that  instant  at  a  meetinr." 
Mfist  PhSa^t  War,  41. 


Chap.  III.]  MCRDER  OP  BARROW. -TIASHQ.  SB 

does  thot  of  the  sod,  bat  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  passioos.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Cfmnhf  in  one 
of  bis  successibl  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Church  says,  in 
hjs  history,  that  he, was  *^  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."  Cap- 
tain CfctorA  told  him  that  the  ffovemment  woiud  not  permit  him  to  grant 
him  quarter,  ^  because  of  his  imiuman  murders  and  barbarities,''  and  there 
fore  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  **  Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
tence  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  looffor,  and  desired  no  more  favor,  tbau  to  smoke  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
before  nis  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  few  whifis,  he  said,  *  I  am 
ready ; '  upon  which  one  of  Captain  CkwdCs  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
his  bnuns." 

TMSH%*  or  TY^SKS\  <<  was  the  next  man  to  PhUw.^MjB  Cktu^;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  '^  next  to  him,"  and  it  may  oe  all  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chiefs  as  havinir  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  HtiiSardX  says  only  this  of  the  famous  Tiathq:  ^  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
Tia^y  a  great  captain  of  PkUip%  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  beinff 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himself?*  Dr.  /.  Mather^  writing  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  says  it  was  ^  this 
week"  that  Captain  Chttrch  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  Ticu^  and  his 
company.  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
given  by  Ckurck  corroborates  that  ofMaihery  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions :  **  It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  fevor  to  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
af^er  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  tiiem  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  service  in  findinff  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
uiese  skirmishes,  Tiashq,  PMip^s  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  sc^uaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  b^  Church,  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
track.]  "  Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  bis  Indian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,ir  d&c,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
earh  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  bein^  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  tne  English  the  other,  being  equal  m  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  vnthout  him : 
said  ihey  ^undd  not  Vdnk  thtmsdots  scUe  unihout  him.  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Itidians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  nleased.  They  replied,  T^ey  were  light  and  able  to  travd,  therefore 
tfhe  pleasea  they  would  take  the  west  tracH  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
Cooics  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  eacn  company  set  out 
briskly  to  try  their  fortunes."  ft  When  the  parties  met,  **  they  veiy  remark- 
ably round  that  the  number  that  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equaL  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  Enflisb  had  done  before  them."tt  fioth  parties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  meir  successes,  but  the  Indians,  told  Captain  Church  **  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz :  Captain  TS/aJa^  company.     (Tyaaks  was  the  next  man  to 

- —  ■  --  --  ■  ■  —    — 

•  Hmkktrd,  Mather.  f  Church,  1  Narrative,  106. 

4  BnerHi8C.4S.  |C%«rcA,33. 

%  The  detestatioo  in  which  the  Indians  were  held  by  "  soma  men.''  in  many  other  places  as 
well  as  in  PlimoaUiy  will  often  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  coold  luiow  nothing  of 
ksman  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  ihougfa 
mttfrom  the  dead  bad  assured  (hem  they  were. 

*^  Abbrerialad  from  Acasluet.  See  DougioMf  Suannsary,  i.  408,  who  writes  it  AecuahnoL 
THns  iMny  Indian  names  are  ebanged.  Instead  of  Aponaganset,  we  bear  PamigamHf  and 
fcr  Asooet,  Bomt,  4tc.    CoahDal  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairbaven  staad. 

a  Omnh^M,  nihid.a$. 
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PktUp,)  They  fired  upon  the  enemy  beftire  tbey  were  diaeoTCMd,  and  ran 
upon  tnem  with  a  ^out.  The  men  ran  and  left  their  whrea  and  ebiklreDy 
and  many  of  them  their  gnna^  They  took  7)fasJu^  wife  and  bob,  and  thought 
that  if  their  captam  and  the  English  company  had  been  wkh  then  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  uf  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to 
part  any  noore."  *  This  transactioB,  in  the  opmion  of  Captain  C%n»A,  was  a 
*^remaricBhle  providence,''  inasmneh,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  sac- 
ceases  prereDted  either  party  firom  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  orer  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Cfturcft  adds, — ^But  the  Indians  had  the  KMtune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  wooki  add  not  a  little,  perhi^ps,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Imfian  captain 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men }  but  at  present  diey 
are  hid  alike  firom  us  and  firom  him. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CUtf  w(nnen  conspicuous  in  PkiUp^s  war — MAa^V9-^Her  cowntrf  and  rda&mM^ 
Her  capture  ana  death — Awabhokks — Is  greatiy  aimoyedin  the  events  rf  1671— 
Her  Tnen  disarmed — Philip's  endeavors  to  engage  her  against  the  Enj^ish — Church 
prevents  her — fs  finally  in  the  power  of  Phtlip-^RecLatmed  hy  Chureh'^Soine  par' 
ticvlars  qf  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  WteUmwo^  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferrod  it  to  this  chapter,  bat  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  particulars  coDCcming  her  in  that  placeyf  we  could 
not  break  ofi*  our  nairative  without  a  greater  improprie^  than  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  therefore  begin  nere  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  &cts  in  whose  life  are  snfficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  er&ry  reader. 

MAGNUS  was  souaw-sachem  of  some  oart  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  ana  was  known  by  several  names  at  difierent  and  the  same 
times ;  as  Old  Queens  Sunk  Squaw^  Q;uaiapen,  and  Malantuck,  She  married 
Mrikgahf  or  Mtxcmif  a  son  of  Canordcus,  and  was  sister  to  NimgreL  She  had 
two  sons,  ScvUup  and  (^timujujuenud  otherwise  QuequegunerUf  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daughter  named  ^mnemiqwt  These  two  died  young. 
Gideon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  Scuttup,  and  a  sister  aJso,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  **  of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Nanraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PhS^s  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
sets to  fi^ht  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  wrih  con- 
tempt, since  before  the  cutting  off  of  Mianiunnomoh^s  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  sinele  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
and  who  concluded  a  louff  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  ^eir 
country,  they  joined  agaui  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  ne^  year,  when  herself  and  a  larse 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  Talcot,  on  the  2  July,  m 
Narraganset  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  firom  a  hiU,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  vallev  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  sQuadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach,  and  made  a  great  slau^nter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  whde  the  horsemen  b^iet  tfiem  on  each  side,  and 


*  Ckurchf  36.  f  Book  iii.  cbap.  1. 

t  TrmmlmU,lU7*inmHm^^trd,lmppose/i,5U  Female  ohi«ra  were  eidled  mmr^  by 
the  Tariieti  which  aigaified  mto  of  the  Bacbem ;  but  writers,  beiac  ijpiorant  of  thai  fae^ 
ibooshA  it  a  pnoer  naae  of  a  panicalar  pereoa,  aad  hence  Ihe  appeUalMias  ^Skuka,  Sm^ka. 
Bmsktf  4k.  ap|Hied  le  Mtagnus, 
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thus  prerented  many  from  oMaping  into  the  swamp.  When  all  were  killed 
and  taken  within  the  encampment,  Captain  MheburUf  who  commanded  the 
horaemeo,  djumounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  aflbir,  and  but  one  Mobegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Magnus^i  people,  as  they 
nMde  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fbry  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mag- 
nus.\  The  swamp  where  diis  affair  took  place  is  Bear  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thtis  ends  our  short  history  of  Magnus. 

AWASHOJ^TKSy  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkonate^  was  the  wi^  of  an  Indian 
called  ToLoirr,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
hig  among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
nhall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enaUe  usl 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Awashimks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  fbUows : — **  in  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  sadsfied  with  your  voluntaiy  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  subminion  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  wt  exped  that  she 
give  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
by  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
mde  to  her  and  her  people.  And  thait  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  redueement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
distnrhance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  pecple  as  shall 
five  diemselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  sndl  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  firom  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  ttotn  the  date 
hereo£  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  ofiT  such  fi^m  her  lan<b  as  may 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
Che  govemraeot  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces* 
sitated  to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defiraythe  charge  of  the  ejq^edition, 
that  she  shaH  bear  some  due  proportion  of  die  charge.  In  witness  whereof 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  tier  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  presence  of  Samud  Bmrker  and  John  Mmey. 

Mark  y^  Bftkt  sqwwhBoehetn  Awasuncks  ; 
the  mark  X  f^ToTATOMET,  and  Somaoaonet.* 

ffiin€99td  at  the  $ame  time  ly  ^  Tattacoxhett, 

Samponcut,  and 

TAMOnBESAM,  oUoS  jErFERX. 

PUmoM,  24  July,  1671^ 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following^  when  •'between  40  and  50  Indians,  fiving  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission.*  AskamanomuUi,  J^imumj  Marharkum^ 
Jamts^  and  Jofaif  were  other  witueeses. 

AtMoshomks  was  at  Plimouth  ivhen  the  former  articles  were  executed,  fi^m 
which  ft  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  diflTerent 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  fi!^^m  Pfdlipf  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joining  with  lum,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
English  settleraenta,  under  a  pretence  of  iijury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lands. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
Aw€uihrM9  men  mgaed  a  paper,  appraving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 

*  Trumbull.    200  sayi  CiMeft  mamueripi ;  240,  Hahbard. 

t  HuKhard,  Tad.  Wan,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Mather't  Brief  Hiat  59.  TmmbuJl'c  HhL  Coo- 
«f»cljriil,  1.  347. 

t  Tb«!  poiot  of  land  below  Pocasset,  and  now  chieSy  iaeloded  in  ibe  town  at  CoinptoB, 
KlKK'e  IfJaad.  and  coouaoaly  called  Sec^aeL 
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tberaselves  in  like  maoDer.    Out  of  42,  we  can  give  names  of  three  only — 
Tatahmetj  TSmuokum  and  Sau$aman, 

It  appears  firom  the  following  letter  from  Awoihonkt  to  Goyemor  Princt,  tbat 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  English : — 

**  August  11, 1671,  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  favor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  si^ify, 
that  if  I  continue  faithflil  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  rliru- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  fiivors  urom  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceable 
submission  to  your  conmiands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage- 
ment and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  gims,  being  six  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  to 
leave  them  with  A^.  Barkery  but  he  not  bavins  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  1  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Alm^  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  Broad-faced-wiU,  stole  one  of  them 
out  of  the  wi^am  in  the  nighty  and  is  run  away  with  it  to  Mount  Hope ; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Atmy,  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
servant,  X  Awasuwcks." 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prinu  wrote  to  .^waihonks,  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majes^'s  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befiriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subjects.  *^  Though,''  he  continued,  ^  I  &ult  not  you,  with  any  fiuling  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  Uieir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  yon  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  affront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  me  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hera  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
AtoaakunekeSf  s<^ua-sacbem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Mne^  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  paid  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnderstood  to 
be  prte  of  the  &ue  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  AwashonkSy  having  failed 
to  pay  a^eeablv  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
**  the  Indian  field,"  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  **a 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fi-esh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — ^this  **  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bepaid  10  of  February,  lt)72,  O.  S. 

**  Tht  mark  X  of  Awashuhkes." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  geneaJoey  of  the  family  of  JkoathonkSf 
we  give  fit>m  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  following  exceedingly  valuable 
fhcts: — 
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Juhr  14, 1073.  <<  Whereas  .AlbiiaiieiM^  [a  aon  of  .^iMAanlv]  hath  by  f^ 
and  dear  testimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  brethren, 
the  sons  of  ToUrn^,  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  •^umpash,  [commonly 
written  J^um^a^']  son  to  Pokattauxtgg,  that  they  are  the  chief  proprietors 
and  sachems  of  oaconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  yet  it  being 
also  probable  that  Taiuckamna  *  Atoaskundus  and  those  of  that  kmdred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  are  relations  to  the  above  said  Mamantiocofy  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  adviseth  that  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Tdacanuma  Awashasiks,  &c.  at  Saconett 
aibresaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Maman/tway  and  his  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
agree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  IncUans,  and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  ibr  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  wuv.** 

The  same  vear,  we  hear  again  of  TokamonOy  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
TciomonnOf  who,  with  his  brother  SouamaUf  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  irom  possessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Mamanawachyj  or,  as  his  name  was  before  written,  Mama- 
newmf,  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Awashanks  until  about  the  commencement  ofPhUip^s 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Benjamin  Churchy  afterwards  the  famous 
and  well-known  Colonel  CMircA  f  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  of  Awttehonkis  people.  This  peuinsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narraffanset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  Inendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1675^  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  ofy  and  messengers  were  sent 
by  PkUvp  to  Awoihonks,  to  engage  her  in  iL  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
sions, as  to  call  her  principal  people  together,  and  make  a  ereat  dance  ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Churchy  she  sent  privately  lor  him  tSao.  Church  took  with 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Awashonks  herself^  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopp^  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Churdu 
All  being  seated,  she  inibrmied  him  tliat  Metacomet,  that  is,  PhiUp,  had  sent 
mx  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecutinff  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  Uie  UmpameSy  X  that 
is,  Plimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  counti^,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  ibr  he  had  but  just  come  from  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  ^He  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  AwaahonkM  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  painted, 
and  their  hau:  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  o^ly  *l  tufl  upon  the  crown,  whi^  extended  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.    They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 

*  Or  TokoMona,  killed  by  the  NarraganteU,  not  long^  aAer,  probably  in  1674. 

t  AAer  an  motive  life,  ipent  chiefly  in  bis  ccHiutry'tf  service,  he  died  suddenly  at  hit  resi- 
dence in  Compton.  then  called  Little  CooiptiNi,  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  78  year  of  his  age.  He 
iiad  becAine  corpuleDt,  and  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  shoold  not  live  long.  The 
morning  before  nis  death,  he  rode  2  mues  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leaving  her,  he  bid  her 
**  a  last  iareweH."  As  be  was  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  nim.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured,  and  he  died  in  about  IS  hours. 
Umpame  and  Apamn  were  Indian  names  o(  Plimoulh. 
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backs,  which  denoted  warlike  messengers  of  their  nation.  &be  new  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  had  said.  Upon  which  thej  diecovered 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Awashonks  soon  pot  an  end  to 
it ;  afler  which  she  told  Mr.  Churdi  that  PkUip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  EneUsh^ 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  ikll 
u]K>n  her.* 

Mr.  Clwarch  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffingly  answered,  ^  to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Church  then  told  Auoashonks  that,  xfPhUip  were  resolved  on 
war,  ^  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  bead, 
and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Church  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Jhoasihonks^  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  ,Aw<u3ionkis 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  PkUijK  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  ChurcL 
Another  of  her  men,  called  LitUe-eyeSt  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged^ 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  Churches  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Chtaxh  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  ^k,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guanL  But 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
AuDoshonkt  should  immediately  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  Phmouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  infbrma- 
tion  and  advice,  she  sent  two  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
hino.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
idbiould  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  would  not,  because  such  a  step  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  Wtdamoo. 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  about  Philips  intentions  to  begm  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Chvrch  could  return  again  to  Awashonks^  the«war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  end.  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Awashonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  PhUip^s  successes,  whicbt  ^  ^^ 
was  circumstanced,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  about  the  middle  of  May  1676. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  ofi'icers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  cor^pany  (^  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  ChurcKs  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Awa- 
ghonks.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  fVom 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  fVooiPs  Holt,  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might 
speak  with  those  upon  them ;  beins  persuMod  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
portunity, he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  Engliwi, 


*  This  mav  sUengtheo  the  belief  that  Philip  put  io  practice  a  similar  expedient  to  gain  Iht 
Mobawlu  to  bis  caiue,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life. 
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kt  he  knew  they  nerer  hid  any  real  attachment  1o  PhSw,  and  were  now  in 
Ui  interest  only  firom  neoeeaity.  They  accordingly  paddled  towards  them, 
who  made  signs  for  them  to  approach;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  aknUced  away  among  the  rocka,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  affain,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  thoee 
tHioiig  the  roclu  obeerved,  they  showed  themeehres  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  thoee  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dtfhed  80  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Ckurck  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  alonff  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Church  lo  be  in  the  boat,  they  ui^ed  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  I^  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  st  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Ckureh  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  ^uard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  it  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  mKl 
that  Qtorge  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  charge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  nSked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  **  that  he  t(K>k  him  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  tlie 
oanoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive.**  He  also  told  him  that  Awa- 
thanks  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  ofl^  and  that  she  had  left  PkUip  and 
dkl  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
said  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  •^washonks^sDA  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therefore  told  George  to  notify  Aaxuhmks,  her  son 
Pdtr,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  ^(maoath,  to  meet  him  two  days  alter  at  a 
certain  rock,  ''at  the  lower  end  of  Capt  RichmofuPB  farm,  which  was  a 
very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stonny,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  Oeorge 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awashonks,  and  Church  fbr  Newport 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  Churches  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
woiud  not  give  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assuring  him  that  the 
Indians  would  toll  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Daniel  ffUcoXf*  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  reflised  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  tius  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself^  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  c<mducted  him  from  S<M^kone38et  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
most  be  mentioned  a  hMe  ojntmy  and  a  roU  of  tobacco. 

The  day  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  They  were  all  armed  with  guns,  spears  and  hatchets ; 
fhees  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  ^ould  say  he  was  oae  of  those 
•who  never  feh  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  Aweuh»nkM  that  Oeorgt  had 
laid  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

*  1667,  "  Daniel  WUleocke*  tooke  the  oath  off  fidelitie  this  court.*'    Plim.  Ree, 
Ib  164S,  oae  WUeax  set  ap  a  trading  house  in  the  Narraganset  country.    See  CaiUmhr'g 
Cent,  Duamrse,  38.    If  he  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  beig^  ao  iateipreler. 
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saSd,  ^  Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  Church,  ^it  is  customary  whoa  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  ibrai 
as  your  people  da"  At  this  there  was  much  murmuring  among  them,  and 
AuHuhonks  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  bis 
bottle  of  rum,  and  a&ed  Awatihonka  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachusett  *  as  to  forget  to  drink  occapeches.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  ofieriu^  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  •^joaahonks  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
passed  round,  and  they  began  J^  Wk.  Atvashonka  wanted  to  know  why  he 
had  not  come,  as  he  promised^Q^  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she 
and  her  people  bad  not  joined  with  Philip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  tne  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Churdt,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Punkateeae^  and  that  he  said  it  was  Churth 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Church  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  began  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  hint.  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Awaahonks  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  ^  in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  ^  Plimoutn  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  or  them  transported  out  of 
the  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimoutfa 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  express- 
ing the  great  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Church,  said,  **  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  PhUip'a  head  before  the  Indian  com  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
ne  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  ^ne  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Awaahonka  insisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Soffkonate  Point, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Churdij  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  his 
memorable  e]q>editions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
PhUip'a  wai'  was  over,  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  rettiming  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  **  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 
get  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  the 
udseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  bargained 
with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &<;•"  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Ardhony  Low,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  ChunJCa  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  his  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  him.  *But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  met 


*  She  had  passed  the  orecediii^  winter,  it  would  seem,  with  Philip**  people  on  the  Iroo 
tiers  of  MaMaokueita 
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whh  a  contrary  wind,  and  00  rouf^  a  tea,  that  none  but  Pettr  ,^koa^ionk» 
could  get  on  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  Focasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  return  found  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport 

Ckurdi  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low^  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  wiU 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de- 
spatched Peter,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Major  Bradfiird  *  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  mm,  and  VM  him  of  his  transactions  and  engagements  with 
Jiwashonks,  Bradftird  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  dicL  AwoMhonka  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Ckutch  told  her  ^  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt"  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  **lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
might  light  on  them;"  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
she  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  Awashonks 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford. 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  ^  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Auxuhonksy  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  ^  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Havens,  an  bidian  who  had  never  be^  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Chitrch  told 
JUmshonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  b^t  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise,  Ckurdi  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  Tne  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country*s  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  Howlandy  and  Mr.  J^athanied  Sovihworlh,  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Jlgaunim,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  hid  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presuming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  returned  home.  When  they  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Howland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obUged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  corpulent. 
Cktarch  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerate  distance  firom  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Out  of  a  curious  book  we  take  the  followinjg^  uote,  as,  besides  givinj^  us  an  iaterettii^ 
fact  coaccniin«f  the  major,  it  contains  others  orvalue.  It  was  writteo  id  1697.  At  that 
time,  some  pretended  that  Uie  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe  j 
wlMh  frave  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract.— JUory  Brown  was  the  first-bom  of  New- 
bury, Mass.,  vfho  married  a  Godfry ;  and.  says  our  book,  she  ''  is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
the  mother  and  graiMlmother  of  many  children.^'  **  The  menlion  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
our  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  bom  in  New  EnHand  would  be  short-lived )  wherew. 
the  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  concerning  EngnshoMn  cannot  well  be  made  till  lA 
or  90  years  hence.  Capt.  rermme  Wltiie,  bom  [on  board  the  Ma^i/iotoer]  Nov.  1620. 
is  y«H  alive,  and  like  to  hve.  [He  died  7  years  aAer,  in  1704.1  Major  William  Bradford 
is  more  than  73  years  oM.  and  hath  worn  a  bullet  in  his  fle^  aoove  20  of  them,  [whicn  he 
doubtless  received  in  FhUip^t  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  EtUabdh  Alden,  (now  Paybody, 
whose  rranddaughter  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  Alden,  her  brother^  AUx^.  8tandi$hf  and 
John  lowland,  have  lived  laoffe  than  70  years."  S.  Sewall's  New  Heaven  tqton  the  Nm 
Emik,09,60. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  ''Taflt  company  of  Indiami,  of  afl  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  sodm  catching  eels  and  flat  fish 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  ^c."     They  now  had  to   find  out  what 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  theuL 
Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant   ^They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  run,  but.  Church  making  himself  known  to  thein,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.    He  sent  for  Mdt  Hmfem,  who  inmiediately 
came.    And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.    These  treated 
the  English  very  respectfully.    Churt^  then  sent  Jcuit  to  Awa^umkif  to  inform 
her  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  ni^ht,  and  lodge  in  her  tent    In  the 
mean  time,  the  Englisn  returned  with  then*  friends  they  had  left  at  Sippican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  **  were  inmiediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whimer  AuHxihonks  and  her  chiefis  soon  came 
and  paid  theu-  respects.**    When  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  great 
shouts  made  by  the  ^  multitudes,"  which  **  made  the  heavens  to  ring."  About 
sunset,  **the  JVWoptf  *  came  running  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  huge  pUe  thereof,  near 
Mr.  ChvartlCs  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof;    But  by  mis  time  supper  was 
brouf  ht  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
fiat  fish  in  a  second,  and   shell  fish  in  a  third ; "   but  salt  vtras  wanting. 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  "  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  rinf  around 
it    ^toashonkSf  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.    Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  vrith  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fi^ht  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.    And  at  namiuj^  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."    When 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  v^ar  with  the  English,  he  stuck  his  spear 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce ;  trying  to  act  vrith  more  fbry  than  the  first 
After  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  vrith  the  performance,  their 
chief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  Vnurch,  and  told  him  ^  they  were  makinc 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
thenL"    Awashonh  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  ^  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fi^ht  for  the  English."    At  this  time  ^^waahonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Church  a  very  fine  gun.    The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Plimouth.    A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Churm,  been  any  where  notiosd  as 
they  deserved. 

It  is  said  f  that  Auxuhmks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  WxUiam  Mom- 
mynewU^  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  laujeruage, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  the 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  fiimily 
of  Aiffoshonks  in  die  eariy  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
Church  I  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

*  Sirni^iiig,^^«ui»,  in  In<fian.  t  CofL  Mast.  Hut.  Soc. 

X  HisU  Pbjhp's  War,  59.  It  is  usua]  to  cite  Captain  Church  m  die  author  or  recorder  of 
bU  own  actloDi )  it  is  so,  although  bis  son  Humuu  appean  as  the  writer  of  the  bisiorv.  The 
truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  son,  and  eorieelao  wtal  appaared  arroaeous  ader  Uie  work 
was  written. 
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after  fhty  had  oafitiired  PliH^^i  wila  aad  son.  "  They  aaid  the  Namgaiseto 
were  j;reat  rogu.^ii,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  theni,  lor  kilimg  soine 
of  their  relationn;  named  TokkamonOf  (Jlwoihonk^s  brother,)  and  eoxne  others.'* 

About  130  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  ol  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  a  ad  the  general  aasembly  appointed  JS/m^fxxui  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  h*3  an  old  man,  and  died  about  174d,  aller  the  taking  ol  Cape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  had  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own,  in  whitM  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BiUings,  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  1  :iey  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
Mn  Simon,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  )0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1803  there  were  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ji  furtwr  account  of  chiefs  canspieumts  in  PMUp's  tear — Pdmuam — Taken  and 
dain — His  son  Qu^quALH — Cuickon — Socononoco— Potock — His  residence — 
ComnUunt  against  WUdhow's  encroachments — Delivers  himself  up — Put  to  death — 
8tonk- WALL-JOHN — ^  great  captain — A  mason — His  m^n  greatly  annoy  ths 
English  army  in  J^Tarraganset — Kills  severat  of  them — They  mim  a  garrison  j  and 
kill  fifteen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners— The  burning  of  Kehi^Hfth  and 
Providence— John's  discourse  with  Roger  WUHams — Is  killed'^ aoamore,  John— 
Fate  of  Matooitas-^-jPn^  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  stm  hanged  for  mur* 
der — Moiioco— />avf4/ — u^fiMtrcto— Jaifie#-<&«-prttU0r— Old-jsthero — Saoamork- 
SAM,  alias  SmoshaviU'— Visited  %  EUot  in  1053 — Anecdote — Pster-jstuero. 

PUMIIAM,  it  ma^  be  truly  satd,  *<wae  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
history  has  several  tmies  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concerning  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  Ue  was  sachem  of  Bhawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
sachem  MagnuB  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peciUiarly  so  in 
the  biography  of  Pumham,  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slainj  every 
ciirooicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  fall ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
IS  to  be  feared,  they  hare  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object  But  it  yras  not  so  in  the  case  of  Pumham, 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  CkwiicU 
stid,  ^^  If  it  is  so,  the  l^ory  df  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever." 

This  chief  was  brou^t  into  conaderable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
as  1645.  In  164^  the  Rev.  Samud  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  Mantunnomoh 
and  CmMnicua  ckeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
called  H^arwiekf  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
resentment  to  Miantiuinnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
all  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  Ptim&osi,  until  the  latter  was  lu-fed  by  Mr.  GorUnCa 
enemies  to  lay  olaun  to  the  knds  he  had  purchased  of  ARmAwmomdkt  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usmrper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  tolcL 

fiy  the  letters  of  the  uniiD9>eachable  Rt^gtr  WiUiatna,  the  above  conclu- 
sions will  appear  evident  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
than  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  fix>m  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians^  as  fallows  ^-^  Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhumen  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatinrea,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickedueas  against 

^  MB.  state  papon 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Pumham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  it 
should  he  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  Pumham  and 
some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  interests  in 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  PI i mouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  having 
r4iused  Ousamaqmn  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  JSTawwashmosuck ;  between  whom  and  Pvmham  the  quarrel 
nui  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  ankirs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  in  1649, 
they  say,  *^  Vp]K>n  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  Massachusets 
and  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamham  and  Saconoco^  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  vppon 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  164i3,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
tall  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to'  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  dbiefs: — *^Pomxhjom 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  many  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  IVarragah- 
■etts  in  their  present  wars  with  UncaSy)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shall 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  ofier  him  protection  upon  the 
same  terms  that  Pwnham  bath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Tineas  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refbse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger char^  them  to  depart  from  Pomham  and  Socorumocho  their  lands, 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."! 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pvmham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  PkUip  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  ^  They  found  the 
Indians  in  Pomham^ 8  country  (next  adjoining  to  Pkilw^s  borders)  all  fled,  and 
their  wigveams  without  any  people  in  them."  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  coimtry,  in  their  return  from  the  attack  on  PMlip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1675.  At  this  time  a  smaU  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  PumhanCs  men,  under 
a  chief  whose  name  was  QUAQUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  fi)ur  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
killed  ^Ye  of  the  mdians.  Qiio^uoJA  himself  was  wounded  in  me  knee.  At 
die  same  time  they  burnt  Pumham*8  town,t  which  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  conunanded  by  Captain  PrenUce,  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  from  the 
known  character  of  him,  liiat  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians ;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  affiur  the  En^ish  acted  a  most  coveardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  Bkiglish  came  upon  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  <<  finding  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  mat  our  ^Idlers  came 

*  Hidckammift  papers,  tad  Ha*ardL 

t  Id  manitfcnp^amoi^r  the  papers  on  file  m  the  secretary's  office,  Mass.  witboat  date. 
X  Old  Mian  Chron.oS,    This  author  has  his  name  Bumham.    There  were  many  ia- 
stances,  at  lUt  tine,  of  the  oie  of  JB.  for  P.  f  HMttrd,  Nar.  ff7. 
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and  put  dieir  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  m^e  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them.''  *  Many  in 
their  fififht  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  falls,!  some  of 
whom,  doubdess,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Turner  and  Holioke,  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
although  Uiey  had  ** about  an  hundred  and  four  score"  men,|  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Maiha'8  Brief  History : — -^  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  of  Indians  iirom  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easUy  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  Irom  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  Ave  mUes,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  tlie  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  Tvmer  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pumham.  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  Holioke,  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
During  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned,) and  children,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
Holioke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  **  young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  anta^o* 
nist,  for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  **  about  Boston."! 

It  would  seem  from  tne  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repau^d  their 
loss ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  **  was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
**  We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  eiisily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  ^reat  pigs  of  lead 
of  ^eirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets,)  into  the  said  nver."  If — **  As  our 
men  were  retiu*ning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of,  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
volley,  the  said  captain,  and  cipht-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
alter  they  had  dischai'ged,  they  fled." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumham^  Mr.  Huhhard  eays,*^  **  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  after  he  had  been 
mortally  woimded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
hold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
mischief,  if  he  nad  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows." 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumham,  with  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  "  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  conoition,  they 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  fhiglish  under  Captain  Huntings  who  killed  fifteen 


•  I  Mathtr,  90. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  oor  firiend  Gen.  Hoyt.  that  these  hS\<i  should  be  named  Turner's 
PmUtf  althooeh  we  onee  Ibooght  it  well  enoufh.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Mastacre 
J^dZf,  ir,  incwed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  bcMMitifui  view  of  these  cele- 
bfated  fall*  is  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  hit 
Geology  of  Mass. 

X  LMiiher,  90.  $  Hubbard  Nar.  88.  I  Ibid. 

7  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  Eimish,  and  in  the  wars  tumea  their  knowt- 
ed^  to  good  account  They  had  a  forge  in  their  lort  at  Narraganset.  and  the  Indian  black- 
SButh  was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  PrewtM  StaU,  Ut,  says,  be  was 
tfw  only  man  amongst  them  that  fitted  their  g[nns  and  arrow-heads  j  that  among  other  boosai 
they  burnt  fab.  demoUsfaed  his  forge,  and  earned  away  his  tools. 

^  Nanmiive,  100. 4lo.  edttMi. 
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and  took  thirty-five  of  them  without  resistance.*  They  ibund  here  oon- 
siderabie  plunder ;  ^  besides  kettles,  there  was  about  hall'  a  bushel  of  wain* 
pumpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  the 
captives  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."!  A  son 
of  Ptmham  was  among  the  captives,  *<a  very  likely  youth,"  says  Hublerdf^ 
**•  and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was."  It 
would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr. 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  Uie  same  author  we 
must  add  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  father's  death.  "•  This  Pumham^ 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shilt,  (as  the  soldiers  were  pursuing 
others,^  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  uid  when  an 
Englishman  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
bei^)  in  rage  and  revenge,  get  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  harbariaTu^  f 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
here  the  account  of  the  fight  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  given  to 
the  event.  **  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
firiends  in  this  exploit.  One  of  these  that  were  skin  was  Pomham,  After 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  etout 
■achem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  hioi 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [Pumham^]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pvmham  was 
80on  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,"  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  their  guns  they 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  gngndson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  i>e?tt9on,§  ''who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 
CWdbn." 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  PkUip^s  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nation.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  Philiv^s  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narra^anset  country,  to  treat  or  nght  with  that  nation,  as  mey  might 
be  found  inclmed.  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal  chie£  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluaed  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  "•  that  the 
English  should  not  send  any  among  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pmy  to  God."  But  the  English  would  not  admit  such  an  article ; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians. 
On  this  policy  of  the  Enghsh  Roger  WiUiamt  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  y  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows : — 
^<At  my  last  deparUu^  for  England,  I  was  importuned  hj  y«  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  especially  by  AMMCimot,  to  present  their  petition  to  the  high 


*  BIS.  Narrailve  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbet,  t  Bla«her't  Brief  Hist.  43. 

Narrative,  tU  supra. 

Many  write  Dmmson,  but  his  own  wgaainte,  in  my  potMStioD,  is  as  in  tlit  text 
In  MS.  dated  ProrideDce,  6:8: 165C 
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ncbems  of  Engkod,  that  they  mi^t  uoC  be  fin^eed  from  their  reUgibii ;  and, 
for  not  cbaoj^ing  their  religion,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  they  said  thev  were 
daily  visited  with  tbreatenings  by  Indians,  that  eame  from  about  the  Massa- 
ehusetts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  bf  war." 
And  again,  in  the  some  letter :  ^  Are  not  all  the  f^lish  of  this  land,  (gener- 
ally,) a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  (Sod  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
lavB,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  conomerce  with  us  ?  are  not  our 
tollies  pown  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  ean  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
ht.  their  destruction." 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  hif>  re  it^ence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith. 
In  the  year  1661,  Poiokj  with  several  c  er  chiefs,  complained  to  the  court 
9f  Massachusetts,  that  **Samud  ffUdbow,  a^d  others  of  his  companie,"  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  acUacenL  They  came 
on  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  eflects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  PhUip's  war,  PoioA:  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  witb- 
OQt  ceremony. 

It  18  related  by  an  author  in  the  Old  Indian  CimozncLE,  that  Potok  vras 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcot,  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  the 
same  time  Stont'Layer-Jo^hn  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
Mm,  he  adds,  **  Likewise  Patucke,  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
fldenng  his  education  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  jNisoner  into 
Rhode  Island." 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  JIfore,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  this  notice  of  Poiok: — ^**  There  is  one  Potudiy  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, and  a  Counsellour,  taken  fonnerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Bo^on,  and  there  shot  to  death."  f 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
10  notice  a  by-no-noeans-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

Skme-waU^John,  Stone-layer-Johnj  and  sometimes  simply  Ston&^oaUy  were 
names  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  vmter  of  his  time  observes  that  he  was 
caOed  the  Shne4aver,  **  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason^  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  &c."  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  litde  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  ibrt,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  life  of  PkUip,  Although  but  litde  is  known  of  him, 
be  was  doubdess  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  SUme-Umar-Jokn,  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tuned  in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver^  X  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  Ekigiish  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
ays,  **  Dec  15  cafme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  vras 
diaoussed  with  [this]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  tdlled  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  ofij  where 
I  bad  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Capt  Mosdy^  myself 
and  Capt.  Gardntr  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  ^ppUt(m*a  oompany,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  ofl^  and  coming,  diey  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hvhbqrd  says,  ^A  few  desperate 
Indiana,  creeping  under  a  stone-wall,  fired  twenty  or  tfauty  guns  at  Mtsihf  in 
pvticalar,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

*  MS.  State  Papen. 
f  Old  Indian  Cnronide;  111. 

i  la  mamuerkie.    See  an  accoant  of  h  in  a  note  to  the  fife  of  Phil^, 
7* 
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Mmy  nAmiDg  down  npoD  tbem,  killed  one  of  them  and  scattered  the  rett* 
Thus  did  the  ecouta  from  the  maiD  body  of  the  Indiaim,  imder  such  captain 
as  the  SUmt44i^er,  aoDoy  the  Englisb  in  their  march  into  their  couotry.  Ini' 
mediately  after  these  skirmishes,  **  they  btunt  Jerry  J^iWs*  house,  and  kiUed 
serenteeo  [persons.]  f  Dec.  16,  came  that  newa.  Dec.  17,  came  aews  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaqnamscut ;  kiUed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt.  Dtpptitptrrt  47  Indians,  voung  and  old,  for 
£80  in  money."  t 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  dcTastations  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  hut  we  are  told  that  be  had  no  small 
agency  in  *^  the  socking  of  Providence,''  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  withoal  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  houses  [  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  ^  near 
upon  40"  houses  and  30  bams. 

SUme-toaU^ohn  was  doubdess  one  who  conversed  with  the  Heverend  Mr. 
fVilUams  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  convert 
sation  is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words:— 
**  But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seacoaick  and 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
compassion  or  good  namre  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself^  as  will  be  seen,}  next  to 
Crod*8  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  vvhen  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  fli|rht  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zoar,  or  place  of  refoge  for 
the  distressed ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  aaid  towns ; 
as  in  particular  Mr.  WUIiama  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  consider* 
able  time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  quarrel  was  against  Plimouth ;  and 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  coostrajned 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  Narmgansetll  They  told  him,  that 
when  CapL  Pierct  enp^ed  them  near  Mr.  Blackstont^a^  they  were  bound 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloried  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English,  Mr.  fft/< 
Uama  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruelties,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  king  would 
send  as  many  every  year  from  Old  England,  rather  than  they  should  sharv 
the  country.**  They  answered  proudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  MlUiams  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HubbartTs  account  of  the  eairiage  €^Jchn  at  the 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  **^  yet  could  the  messenger,  \Joka^  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  addhag,  withal,  that  the  English 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  the  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Quotopen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  by 
Major  Takoi^  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Jokii,  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generally  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.    We  have  already 

*  Jerah  was  |vobably  his  name. 

t  Ten  men  and  five  women  and  children.  Hubbetrdf  dOl  ''  About  l^"  7.  Malhtr,  90. 
"  Ei^teen.  men,  women  and  children."  ChromcUf  46. 

i  Captain  Olioer't  MS.  letter. 

4  Olo  IsDiAN  Chrosiclk,  96. 

I  The  building  containing  the  reeords  of  R.  I.  waa  conaoBMd  at  this  time^  and  part  ai  it« 
contents.  &k>me  of  them  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  mio  some  water, 
lliey  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion.— Oral  information  of  JV.  JR.  8iafU», 
Eaq.  of  Providence. 

1i  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  f 

**  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man !  Had  he  lived  sinae  the  fsvok- 
taoaaiy  war,  be  wouki  hardly  have  meoM  so,  whatever  he  might  have  taid. 
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pnm  the  Bft  of  one  Sagmmore-Mnf  but  «BOtfaiBr  of  lh«t  naiiM,  itill  mora 
coBipievioaB,  (for  his  treoobery  to  his  own  natioo,)  here  presents  himselil 
This  Saeamort-Mm  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem^  and  a  traitor  to  his  countiT; 
On  the  37th  of  July,  1^6»  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  eause,  be  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
otbert.  And,  that  he  might  ha?e  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
Mized  Afaf— ngf,and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly emraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  im- 
Mdiately  assigned  as  the  lot  of  Mdoonoif  Sagamort-John  requested  that  he 
night  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
iloiy  of  blood,  his  request  was  ffranted ;  and  he  took  Mcdoonat  into  the  com- 
nwD,  bound  1^  to  a  tree,  and  mere  ^  shot  him  to  death.''  To  the  above  Dr. 
Matier  adds,*  ''Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  Johrif  before  he  came  in,  aflcr- 
wards  the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct  Mr.  Hulh- 
kard  says,  he  ^  affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Brookfield.  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
iMit  that  Phiiij^  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief;  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
miudered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  *<  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  was  ^out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  **  vexed 
in  his  mmd  that  the  design  a^nst  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
Mr,  did  not  take  plaoe."  This  son  of  Maioonaa  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
lAer.  The  name  of  the  murdered  Englishman  was  Zachary  SmiUhf  a  young 
mso,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  Apnl,  put 
op  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Odeb  Chmck,  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  ChtniC$  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  'They  had 
neen  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  thev  belonged  to  PkUip ; 
they  left  theu*  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  found  near  the  saw-miil  in  Dedhara,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  ^ 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  father,  ^an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  ''an 
old  ffrodge  acalnst  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  first  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mendorif  a  tovm  upon  Paw- 
tneket  River;  and,  says  L  MaHher^  ''had  we  amandtd  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

When  MaUxnaB  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
"confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
"He  had  often  seemed  to  fiivor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  Kke  Svman  MaptSy  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
had  no  port  nor  jMrtion  m  that  matter."  || 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  affiiir  in  the  Olo  Ltduliv  Chbonicle. 
Mn  "declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
promised  to  ^ive  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  nis  fidelity;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
eofds,  old  Mattoimui  and  lus  son  prisoners.  This  MaUoonuf  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  aso,  fbr  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
eommitted  on  a  young  maid  4  of  the  English  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  was 

*  Brief  Hntory  of  the  War,  43. 

f  Narrative,  101 .  4to  editioo.  If  this  be  true,  Philip  had  the  chief  direetioo  ia  the  ambathing 
or  HKtekimon  and  Wkeder  at  Wickabau|^,  as  related  in  the  life  of  PMHp;  bat  inow  opinion 
act  BMicb  credBt  sboold  be  iriven  to  any  thing  coining  from  a  traitor. 

t  Manoaeript  amoor  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  M asaaebasetts. 

4BriefHS.«r^  iHMard^m.    ^ 

1  TUs  snibor  is  evideatly  in  error  about  the  Wobum  murder.    Dr.  i.  Mathsr  says,  Rela<^ 
lioa,  75,  <«  SoaM  few  privaia  mortbers  there  have  been,  as  namely  thoae  at  Nantucket,  aad 
tebf  Jtooanot  hia  aoo,  and  that  al  Wobum.''    No  other  particulafs  are  fivea  by  JMMsr; 
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IhsteDed  to  a  prfe  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.    Thl»  oM  MfmmufJtAw  bad 
KiTen  it  out  Aat  he  would  be  aTenged  of  as  for  bia  Bon'a  death,  whidi  cwnin^  to 
3ie  knowledge  of  the  eoBneil,  he  was  aent  for  and  eMmined  abast  H ;  Md  bavins 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  aufficient  evidence  of  it,  ha  wa«  dMBBwed, 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  owwWennr  the  rfeatk  o/  iMmm,  «./•«««  ~ 
hearting  hot  tMMn  him,  butVtat  htrtsi^tMltoahdeafmtWiilJr^tolM 
Emrti*K  Mid  so  that  aecosation  ended.    But  after  sachem  PWy  bad  begun 
his  murders  in  Plimouth  colony,  this  savage  first  appeared  an  wiemy  to  u^ 
a^d  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  kiUed  within  the  bnuu  of  ow  cotony 
(to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Qnabaog 
this  old  Mattocnru  was  the  principal  ringleader.    .^'^S^'i'Z.^Al 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  aune  day,  [2eJuly,]  •^^ 
to  be  shot  to  death,  whiiih  was  executed  in  Boeton  common,  by  ti»»«  Jff«^ 
His  head  was  cut  ofi"  and  plaeed  upon  a  pole  on  the  gallowa»  OPP*"^^*" .™ 
son's  that  was  there  formeriy  hanged.    His  son,  brought  along  wrth  bmv 

"wSTe'SiXXlongcd  to  the  Chris^tian  Indiana,  hi.;^den<«  was  « 
Pakachw^  aere  he  w^  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  lOuuBg  in  &e 
W^M  parties  which  committed  several  depredation.,  fae  iomf^ 
Zin  bo^oV  the  Nipmnks  in  the  winter  of  W75,  when  /mm  <i»«!<¥^ 
^  amW  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  vrith  a  tram  of  Mow- 
IS!SL  the  lead  in'^the  war  dances.f  Doubtless  Q««iu9»W.  evwlence 
drew  forlhAe  confessions  which  he  nu.de,  and  added  to  the  seventy  e»r- 

'%iS*'^'£' we  wHI  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  mske.  a  sndda. 
broad   ^X  frontier   of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  s^Weiily  dis- 

^'^R^mrS  on  the  1  February,  J676,  with  abo«  10  foUowera,  fttodted  the 
hoSJS  oSe  TW  ^,  iii  5  "naea  beyond  Sudbury,  wd  took  h- «d  h« 
«^n'f  WiSes  Drisonera.  They  then  destroyed  every  thmg  ui»on  his  fum, 
S?ilt  ThtJ  C^d  his  bams  with  the  cattle  ai:d  com  in  ^eii^.««> 
wkhdi^w  £,yo^  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  T.to*«had  done«  Eel  River. 
^n  tUs  o^t  was  made,  Borne,  hiiiself  was  absent  at  Boaton  to  procure 
!^^nnWinn  ^  dl  sCTen  «  persons  were  killed  or  feU  into  the  hands  of  Uus 
Z^TSdian^  Ab^ut  tli^months  afterwards,  one  of  the  ehadren  token 
*?^:.  iiS.  Caoei  and  after  wandering  30  mUea  alone  thwwgh  the  wildef- 

nU^un^r  eS.t  ^e^k  -^ved  iSnong  ^J.^^^^S^^^ 
&Cch  following,  JVrfS.  was  killed  nejr  Marlborough,  by  «  party  of 
EneUsh  ^der  Lieute^^t  Jacobt,  with  about  40  otheT8.|| 

^aTvet  w  notice  a  distin^sbed  Nipmuk  sachem,  called         

MONOC^bv  his  countrymen,  but,  by  the  English,  genenJIy,  One^jM; 
JoKs&ouS  dlfiS^  the'  orgims  of  vision,  whid  nrobably  was^ 
^'  He  WMCsava  an  early  writer,  "a  notable  fellow,"  wto,  when  PW. 
^*i«™n  K  new  Uncaster,  and  consequwitly  was  aequainted  w«h 


servant  or  two,  who  denied  them  dnnk.  ^  ^^^  j^^^  jj^^  g^  vi.t06. 

wwe  "  four  too  many  to  foyern  so  small  a  Pf^Jj,    '  "^  ,^  ^^  -^  venSed  bv  nomewoi 

J^T^^Znicv-z,  77,  where  rt  »j^^Z^^  ^^JS^ "a^&W  •.«.*«  kiUed,  »xi 
S!17.  ML    C^lSqU-AJlo^ing;  three  Indians  wwelia»««lM««*e«ii«<*»  u» 
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Old  two  chikbeB  wore  kiUed  at  that  place.*  At  thia  time  the  HiaeaniiiwMit 
pnjing  Ifidiaas  were  placed  at  Marlborough  by  authority.  No  aooner  waa 
haownthat  a  murder  waa  coDfunitted  at  La&caater,  than  not  a  few  were 
oaatiDg  to  charge  it  upos  the  Haasanameaita  Captain  Motdy^  who  it  aeema 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  aei^  to  their  quartefs,  and  found  **  much  auspicion 
agaimt  danm  of  them,  fbr  ainging  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  aluga, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  b^keta."  For  thia  e^nce,  theae  eleven  were 
ant  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  and  there  tnteU  **  But  upon  trial,  the 
said  prisoners  were  all  of  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released, 
orein  were,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  for  preventing 
iiuare  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  iaJands  below  Boston,  towards 
Naatasket"  Fifteen  was  the  number  brou^^t  down  to  Boston,  but  Severn 
<mly  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offence.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Jmam  Speen  and  Jafm  CkoOj  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
raason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  mate 
of  being  Indiana.  It  appears  some  time  bad  elapsed  after  the  murder  waa 
committed,  before  they  wore  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  tbey  were 
safiered  to  return  home  befoi'e  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephrcnm 
Twnur  and  fftUiam  Ktni  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  ^  they  all  were,*' 
aad  what  answers  they  could  get  from  those  they  should  meet,  until  the 
beginning  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  scattered  in 
wioiis  directions,  about  their  daily  calliuga.  And  all  the  information  Thtmer 
and  Kmt  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed.  Waban  and 
Mr.  Joibi  WaUtn^  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians, 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
iafennation,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Uiod. 

The  naaieo  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  particular  inquiiy 
wy  hereafter  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  eapeetally  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

OUrMro  and  two  sons,  Jame$4he-minUrf  James  Acompatut,  Danid  Munups^ 
Mm  Cmuuquannttj  J^kn  Atquenet,  Uearge  JSTomequaeuntf  Tkonuu  Mamuxon- 
fM)  and  Joseph  Jfatapmeosoriy  alias  Josq£  SpoorauL 

After  a  tnal  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  Damdj  the  main 
wkneas  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
It  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One- 
opiMm  had  committed  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  a^ur 
Uither  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brou£ht  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attichmeot  lo  the  En^ish.  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
c^pnved  Andrew^  a  brother  of  Donidy  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
WM  shot  bj  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
mwder  happened.  Captain  Mosdy,  having  already  sundry  charges  against  David, 
held  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
sSur,  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
•f  his  inqaisitors,]  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
bia  breast  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
valued fbr  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusuiff  his  countrymen,  and  shoodng  at  a 
bey  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
aiavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watnqfoeomm, 
Hua  lak  act  being  entirely  lo  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
W  been  oneo  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particalar  end.t 

Jindreufs  history  is  as  follows :  He  had  been  gone  fbr  some  time  before  the 
^  on  a  hunting  voyage  .towards  the  lakes ;  uid  on  his  return  homeward, 
^  fell  in  among  PhUtp^smen  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  Tbe  abore  is  Mr.  Hubhantt  account.    Mr.    Willardf  in  his  excellent  history  of  Laa.- 
<^*(er,  gires  as  die  names  of  six,  and  says  ei^ht  were  killed.    But  in  his  enumeration  I  couol 
«e ;  and  (jfookim  sajrs  seven.    Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  20, 
i  Gootiu,  MaBUschpt  HisL  Praying  ludiaus. 
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befbre  the  Bffalr  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  amoa^  the  hoitile 
is  very  obvious :  he  was  aihdd  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  whites,  lest 
they  should  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  was 
found  in  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marlborou^  who  conducted  him 
to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affiiir,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  oiffiance ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  sufifered  to  Qransgress  the  laws 
with  impunity.    ■ 

From  one  account  of  this  affiur,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Mosdy  at  this  time  was  actually  executed ;  **  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  **  the  conmK>na]ty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  EUU,  and 
Capt  Quggint  especially,  that  Capt  Gviggins  said  on  the  bench,  [he  bemg  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  do^,  three  or  four  times,  he  being  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  on  liadian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  witn  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umk^  Umh  itii,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
strong  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure.** 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  MonootK  When  ^mmapokii  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monaco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acqaaint- 
ance  not  knowing  his  chanicter.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  aboot  600  Indians  fell  upon 
I^caster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  capuvi^. 
Among  them  was  the  fkmuy  of  Reverend  Mr.  Bowkmdson,  Mrs.  Row- 
hmdsortj  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  affiur. 
Monoeoj  or  Ont-^ytdrjokn^  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  afiair,  tooy  Jo/ba 
Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfieid.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chehns- 
ford.  Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Chariestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
He  boasted  mucli  of  the  men  at  his  command ;  said  he  bad  480  warriors; 
and  added — **"  What  me  will  me  do/*  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  "  bragadocio  *  by  the  hiito- 
rian.  At  the  close  of  PhUifa  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  t»  Major 
ffaldron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  re^Most  of  PeUr- 
jethro,  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Bostcni,  where,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbardy  he,  **  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself^  Sagmnore' 
saniy  Old-jethro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Maukunp,}]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  fnot  long  before  the  writing  of  this^)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  t*  bum  at  his 
pleamire,)  with  a  haJter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end,  Sept.  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  \ 

Chi  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachenss  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  govemor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  HuicfdMon  was  sent  out 

*  In  the  Indian  Chron icle.  26, 27. 

t  Cmnpore  Hubbard,  35  ana  75. — ^The  saote,  probably,  called  liaitawamppe,  who,  in 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookficld,.  Mass.^  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named  ^at- 
toockmds,  Mautamp  claimed  an  mterest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay. — Rev. 
Mr.  Fooe*  Hist.  BrookfUld. 

X  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ajcrees  with  an  entrr  in  SewaWi  MS.  Diary,  cited  in  SkaUtick's 
Concord,  63— "  Sagamore  Sam  goe*,  One^yd  John,  MaHompe  [Mtaufamm]  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog.  General  at  Lancaster,  &c.  Jethro  (the  father)  walked  to  the  g[ailows.  One^tifd 
John  accuses  Sagamort  John  t»  have  fired  the  first  gon  al  QnabiKtg  and  killtd  Capi.  Httbck' 

-  —  -  —   ^V 
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to  ancertain  the  cause,  and  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  haye  in  the  life  of 
Phiyp  related.  At  tlus  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Nktaump, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  yex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
Rowkmdmm  had  married  Monoco.  ^  But,''  the  author  of  the  P&eseii t  State, 
&c  savs,  ^  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  ^  that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herself  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  §^vity,  that  none 
dufst  ofier  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

lo  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbardy  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
seyeral  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco. 

OLD-JETHRU  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  Tantamous,  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Moss.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natiek.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short*  lie  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Itdand,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  wai 
the  oext  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  UiU,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  coiiid  not  brook  the  indignity  ofiered  bv  those  English  who  were 
seat  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  hs^  been  so  long 
under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
cuted with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  already  mentioned.  This  occasioncKl 
I>r.  L  Maiher  to  sav  of  liim,  ^  That  abominable  Indian,  Pder-jdbrOy  betrayed 
his  own  father,  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
h  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fall  of  PlSlip,  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flaf.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
^irom  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nas^way  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  tlmt  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  and  for  his  sake  to 
srant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
liOrd  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  imacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
foUoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omisdon  of  some  expressions  in  theno,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

**  The  first  Letter,  My  the  6tt,  167at 

^Mr.  John  Leverett,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Jfaban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, PrayiDg  to  God :  [This  Mr.  Waban  is  a  Praying  Indian,  faithftd,  and  a 
Ruler  amonsi  them ;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  Ihey  mean  those  of  the  same 
MMm.]  We  beseech  you  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  out  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,  we 
eatreat  you  ibr.her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
ehems,  Sam  Sachem  of  Weshakum,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

^  And  that  further  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  Dvbler  and  Peter,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  siill ;  do 

'  Mr.  ShaitHtlft  Hist  Coocord,  90. 

t  The  tenor  of  the  followiD^  letters,  is  very  difTerent  from  tho<te  in  April  previous,  which  I 
lad  discovered  in  MS.  and  pnnted  ia  the  former  editioos  of  (he  Book  or  (be  Indiaos.  These 
•ere  then  uoknowD  to  mc 
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jTon  eooflider  it  agun ;  we  do  earnefld^f  eiitrMt  yoo,  Ast  it  inay  be  flo  by 
•Xencf  Chitij  O !  let  it  be  so !  ^^men^  JhnenJ* 

K  was  signed 

Mattamuck,  Mi  Mark  N. 

Sam  Sachev,  Mi  Mark  V'. 

SiMoif  PoTToquAM,  ScHbe,] 

UrPAlflPPAQlTEM,  Wr  —  C. 

Pakaskokag  Mi  Mark  V^ 

*" Supencribtd^  *^ToM  Engliflhmen  and  lDdiui8,aa  o/'mm  Aeor  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.  EDott" 

*^  Second  LdUr. 

^My  Lord,  Mr.  Leverd  at  Atffon,  Mr.  fFabany  Mr.  £7iotf,  Mr.  Gookin,  and 
Council,  hear  yea^  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  English  had 
destroyed  those  huHans :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroy'd,  then  PkUip 
and  Qiuninmn  went  away  into  then*  own  Countre^r  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  English,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  PkUip  and 
^uant^pun  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  Fll  kiU  them.^ 

Sam  Sachsm. 

ffritUn  by  Simon  Boshokum  Scribe.'' § 

Tkird  Letter. 

«<For  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Qookin,  and  Mr.  ffaban. 

Consider  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  bnsinesse  Aat  is  done ; 

and  my  wonder  concerning  PhUip ;  but  his  name  is Wtwesawanwt,^ 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects:  Then  when  I  was 
at  Penakook,  JVkimpho  Jonn,  AUint^  Sam  Numpho,  and  others  who  were  an^, 
and  J^tanpho  very  much  angry  that  Philip  dicl  enga^  so  many  people  to  hnn ; 
and  ATumpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  I  snould  go  and  kill  him  that 


*  This  snrpasseth  any  tbuMr,  in  supplication^  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  In 
«re  truly  sensible  of  their  c^ploiable  condition !    Little  lo  subsist  upon — the 


Indians.  They 
were  truly  sensible  of  their  cleplofable  condition !  Little  lo  subsist  upon — the  northern  ana 
western  wilderness  so  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  bunting-G^roonds 
was  cut  oflr«— all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  successful 
eueiny— hence  nothings  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  wieondiUoiial  sub- 
mission ! — ^This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  language  of  the  warrieis,  it 
WBS  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearly  in  sound  lo  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sagamore-John  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  be  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  naving  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whites  in  1671,  is  additienii)  proof. 
8oe  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  bv  Wm,  Lineoln,  Ek|^»  now  in  coufM  of  pabKe«tiMi. 

X  This  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  sfKK^imea  of  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  value 
18  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value— truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  Hadly  received.  Sam  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
was  Monaco.  We  doubt  if  any  thing  can  in  truth  be  brought  a^inst  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  within  the  NKiits  of  a  paidoa 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  When  messengers  were  seat  to  treat  with  the  Indiana  for  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  n^otiation  was  calctilated  to  prodaee,  and 
which  Pfalip,  doubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  QucmcmokU 
was  suspected  for  a  spy.  and  Pnilip  had  ordered  him  to  be  kn}e<C  but  Monoco  said,  "  I  will 
kill  whomsoever  shall  kill  Q^uanapomi,^  Bhoihamm  aAerwards  said  the  same  when  Tisited 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanetf  who  were  aent  to  treat  for  the  ransoM  of  Mr.  Rowlandsom^B  ftun- 
ily.  '*  If  any  kill  thtm,  I  wUl  kill  them,"  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kuid 
offices  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror ! 

%  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  PoUoqmam,  and  in  Book  it.  Chap, 
vii.,  Betokam 

~  This  stands  b  the  MS.  records,  WetoatowamuU,    See  Book  iii.  Chap,  it 


\ 


There  is  some  error  concerning  this^pf^rson's  name.    John  U,  Line  means  the  f  te  per- 

"  othefs 


son,  I  think,  in  Oookinft  MS.  histonr.    See  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii. ;  an  aecount  of  several 
heia  BMOtioQed  may  there  also  be  wand. 
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loyned  00  manr  to  himself  widKmt  csme:  In  tike  maima*  1  said  so  toa 
Tben  had  von  formerlT  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  bad  sent  word 
to klH  Pkuw  we  should  have  done  it:  then  let  us  elearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  ihaii  do.    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

POMKAMUN, 
PONNAKFUCUN, 

oTj  Jacob  MuTTABfAKOOo." 

•The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'Hmt  treacherous  persons 
udM)  began  the  war  and  those  that  hare  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  SouJdiers  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  fUture  shall  have  theb  lives  spared.* " 

Sagamore  Sam  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676.  His  L[idian  name  was  at  one  time  Shoshamntf  but  in  PhiUp'a  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uskatuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  80  subscribed  by  Pder^eihro,  when  tne  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Rowlandton  and  others,  as  will  be 
firand  in  the  life  of  ^epantt  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Sko^iamm  was  successor  to  Matthewt  who  succeeded  Sholan, 

This  last- mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  Thorow^KxPi  cupous  book,  in  the  summer  of  1653,  Reverend  John  Elioi 
intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas,  in  hie  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  jourriey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  EHofg  intention,  ^  took  20 
men,  armed  after  their  manner,^*  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con^ 
ducted  him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  **  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  da^  together,  night  nor  day."  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Elxot  ymy  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
Eogliflh  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  ^  more  than  their  own  breth- 
reo?*  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
flubiect  by  several  scriptiiral  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Elioi  on  this  occasion  was  Shoian,  as  perhaps  PoMoconaway  would 
nit  the  time  as  well 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendly  Indians — Captain  Aicos — Pursues  TWtoson  and  Penaekason — Escapes  tks 
slaughter  at  Pawtueket'-~Commands  m  eempany  in  the  eastern  mar — Captais 
IdGwr fooT^^His  services  in  Philip's  war — in  the  eastern  foar— KETTCifAifiT— 
His  Mraiee»— QoAiTNAPOHiT — His  impcrtant  services  as  a  tpy-^MAUTAWP— 
Momoco-^UKFAnKT — ETnplayed  to  treat  with  theenemf — Brings  letters  from  them^' 
Efftets  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Pxtkr  CoHWAr — PfTxa  Ephraim. 

AMOS^  comnKmly  called  Cc^^lam  Amos,  was  a  Wampanoa^,  whose  I'esidence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  PkUip^a  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
o«th  people  bad  fbund  that  Tatooon  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Omxs  garriflcm,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
tike  to  deliver  him  and  ms  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  Jlmos  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  conmoissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 

*  In  1647,  three  Indiaos  were  killed  between  Qoabaog  sad  Bpting/Md,  by  other  IndiaM. 
The  aext  year,  five  oUien  were  killed  abmit  midway  between  Quaoaog  end  Lancaeter.-« 
Hlallrop^f  Jottmalf  {Qaoag^e  ed.)    Such  iastancet  were  eonmoQ  among  the  fodians. 

t  Sure  Argaments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.^— ^'  T1ioma$  Thortm' 
{M<  4to.  London,  \m.  Sir  Roger  L' Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  entitled 
Tit  AMcmiCAiit  HO  Jxwt. 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  hia  ftienda.  Meantime,  TafoMn  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  PtnachMon^  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Penachastm  was  probably  TaUh 
9on^8  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  Torn,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  ClarJ^g  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  ^mos,  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks*  country,  where 
they  joined  PhUip, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
lm>uglft  in  either  Tatoson  or  Penachammj  **they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable." 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peine  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Cimtain  wftnot  escaped  that 
dr^dful  slaughter.  He  fought  tliere  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peine  was  shot  down  bv  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
he  stood  by  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  long  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slam,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem : — 

JSTanuntenoo**  yyarriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captain  Amoa  had 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  manceuvre, 
to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Jimoa'g  other  acts  in  this  war.if  any,  we  have  not 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  CoL  Church  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Cfturd^  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  havin(|[  landed  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  mommff,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  h^  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Althou^  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  dama^  yet.  Governor  SuUiwm  say^*  the  whole  eastern  countr>' 
was  saved  by  the  tmiely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  EInfflish  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Jlmot^M  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Mo8t»y  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Damdf  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cfape  Codf 

UGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  PkOip's 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name.,  as  it  well  nigh 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  followinff  morning,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attacK  wa^  begun,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  buDets  were  much  lai^r  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  yvretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun.  Churdi  set  some  at  work  makinff 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  It 
being  bi^h  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  batde-|^und  fiT>m  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  nfier 
being  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slu|^  was  made  up,  Colonel 
Chttrch  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  niDfiself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  LMtfo<d.  This  Indian  dextrously  repaased 
the  estuary,  yvith  a  quantity  of  pow(&r  u|)on  his  head,  and  a  ^  ketde  "  of  bul- 
lets in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  PhSxj^B  war,  Lighlffoofs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  nimoerous,  but  few 
of  them  have  come  €U>wn  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
Awuhonida  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  IVitfia- 
eyet  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676^  Ligkffoot  was  sent  with  him  to  "what  is 
^■^—  —^—^^—^■^^—      ^^— ^■— ^^— ^»^—  p— — ^— i— ^^-^»»— ^— ^^^— ^^— ^-■^■^■^^-^■^— ^^— ^j».^^i_^ 

«  Hist  District  of  Maim,  102.  t  MS.  leUer  of  Captain  Batsd  of  the  HTpeditioa, 
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now  called  Pakner's  hkmdy  near  die  mouth  of  Cunhnet  River,  where  he  held 
him  in  fuard  mitil  he  could  be  safelj^  conducted  to  Plimouth.  About  the 
time  Mum^poin  was  killed,  and  PkU^s  wife  and  son  were  taken.  Church 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successful 
expeditions. — ^We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interest 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendlv 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlookeci, 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  €hokin*8  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history. 

JOB  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkoff,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit.  However 
that  may  nave  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginninc  of  PhUijp's 
war,  when  that  chiefs  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
fix>m  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendoa.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemv's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  ftumish  information  of  the  enem^.  It 
onfbrtunately  happened,  that,  before  he  had  passe*!  the  frontier,  he  fell  in 
with  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  urisoner,  and  an  enemy^ 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of^ 
Boston ;  ^  who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
committed,"  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  hi^h  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
Gookin^  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  very 
anxious  to  gain  information  relative  to  the  position  of  the  €^emy,  and  accord 
ingly  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  Quannapohity  alias  Quanapaug.  Their  reward 
wad  to  he  Jive  pounds  apiece !  They  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
the  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  finom  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account 

James  Quonfic^^  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
famished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Gookm,*  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  di&rent  places,  proliably  near  Scattacook ; 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narra- 
gansets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  James  and  Job  were  amoiiff 
tbe  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  nrom  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
mg  the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  smaU.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  thev  intended  it  He 
learned  and  thus  divulced  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this :  He  found  a 
firiend  and  protector  in  ManUamp^]  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs^  who,  it  seems, 

*  The  same  published  in  CoU.  Ma$t,  Hisi,  Soc,  1.  vi.  209—208. 

t  The  seme,  probably,  called  NtUamm.  who  was  aAerwards  executed  at  Boston,  at  the 
sane  time  with  Bagamort^Han,    See  Hukmrd^  95. 
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intended  shortly  to  Tisit  PhUip  ;  and  insiflted  that  ^yMtmapMlt  sboald  ac- 
company him,  wd  it  w»  with  no  small  diffiealty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
vigilant  eye  of  J^lkniamp^  and  make  his  escape,  which,  howeyer,  was  effected 
oiily  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  ibllowa  t--He  told  MaiuUmp  that  he  bad 
fbught  against  Phxtip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  PhiUp  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  PMip 
would  not  believe  hhn,  and  would  kmnediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
Tukapexoillin  had  privately  told  him  that  PhSLip  mid  given  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  aAer,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  Ae  was  one  of  tbenu  He  therefore  told  MauUmp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  eonsider  himself  safe.  This 
being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  fiontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  MonoeOy  or  Ont'^yedrjokn^  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.^ 

And  here  also  Mr.  Goolan  gives  a  favorable  accomitof  JIfonoeo.  PkHip  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  ^  that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  deam,  iohitk  had  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  them, 
named  /o^trt^-one-ej^  belonging  to  Na8hua,t  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  James,  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
beinff  there."  t 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  ^uanapMt,  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away,  his  children,  which  was  a  main  ob|ect  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  James  could  give  all  the  information  tnev  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  wahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
bein^  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  Ont-^yed-jokiiy  **  Sagamore 
of  ^^hua,'^  or  Afonoeo,  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  '^I  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  ^uanapokUJ*^  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  PMUtPs 
counseUors  ||  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
Jamjts  Speeriy  •Andrew  PUmy,  Captain  Hunler,  Thomas  QwmapohUf  and  Peier 
Ephndm.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  PhiliOf  *^Joh  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  hunting,  killed  three  dear  quickly,  ana  perceiving  they  were  doirged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  aay,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  tnem  that  Jamis  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  beinff  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
BO  resulted.  He  further  informed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlborouch,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  joined  Ph^ip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

AVhile  James  was  there,  ^  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head : 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  NarraganseiB  were  the  English  fHends  all  lost 


*  Ofthlt  war  we  havejriveo  an  account  in  Book  If.  chap.  IIL 

t  Called  sagamore  of  Naibaa,  in  the  CotUm  mamuerifiM. 

X  Hist.  Praying  Indian.  \  Cotton  Manuseripts. 

j  Referring  probably,  to  Thxbx.    See  Book  m.  ckap.  11. 
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Miminer.  Allerwardb  two  m^Baen^rn  cane  with  twelve  hfsads,  trwring 
their  aeaistaiiee,  they  theti  accepted  them.'*  * 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  be  appouHed  a  place  of  saiety  for  his  children, 
and  sundry  others  of  his  tirieads,  captured  at  Hassanamestt,  where  he  would 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  Elaglish.  He  therefore  petitioned 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  ^  the  rude  temper  of  those  times,**  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age  expressed  it  f  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tl^  authorities  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
r'^turoed  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  affain  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  great  sufilerinffs  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  be  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  seat  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major 
Thomas  Sofifogt  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refused, 
unless  he  coiud  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  Htx  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  vohmteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  KaUenaniL 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  16/5,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Job  got  liberty  of  Major  Sctva^  and  Major-general  Denmsonj  to 
attempt  the  filming  of  his  friends  and  cHildren,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanameait  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  Mosdv,  be  behaved 
himself  verjr  tmbecoming  towards  the  commanding  oficer,  and  nothing  but 
his  popularity  with  the  anny  saved  his  reputation*  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  fHends  of  humanity  joined  to  condenm.  Moeeb/,  H 
^peara,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  be 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  sufifer  aay  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  tkne,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
fiiend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  araiy,  which  would 
frustrate  all  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  oy  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Major 
Socage  and  G^eneral  Dennison  were  obliged  to  send  afler  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  fVadsuxnih  and  Captain  SyU^ 
aceonopanied  by  JameB  Qwmtuqfohitf  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmo^  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  remmed  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  fidends;  they,  (torn  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  oonsequeaC 
mtSerma  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  eoneeming  thetn,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  bands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  from  them.  But  when  they  were  broug^  to  Miyor 
SaoagCf  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  afl  except  four, 
who  ran  awa^  fix>m  Marlborough,  where  they  stopped  fbr  the  night,  from 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
About  two  momhs  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  JVeponsf. 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  bad  managed  to  deliver  out  of^  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  SKe  had,  during  their  wan- 
deringSy  nursed  and  kept  alive  his  childreiiy  one,  especially,  whkh  was  very 
young. 

When  the  HassanamesitB  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  QuanruqxM 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  St/U  sent  out  a 
•eont,  and  Joints  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  wero 

*  GoUoa  MamtcMpU. 

t  Major  Daniel  Oookm,  wbo  was  at  least  a  kiadfed  yean  m  adfict  of  that  ags. 
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BOon  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  ESn^fish  prisoner.  Hmj 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  James  and  £ftzer  pursued  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Ckrisiopher  Mtumnj  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough^    James  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  life  we  have 
9tated,  learned  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  enemies,  felt  themselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepanet  was  fix^  upon  as  plenipotentiary  in  this  business.  And, 
although  unjustly  suffering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  vrildemese,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufferings. 

N'tpomd  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  especially  the  family  of  Mr.  RawUrndsofit  which  vms  taken 
at  Lancaster,  returned  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  from  the 
enemy,  BBiym^y^Wewmgwe  answer  hy  tkis  one  marij  but  ifwm  Uke  rny  answer 
senl  one  more  man  besuies  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  smatciUi  aU  true  heart 
and  tciih  all  your  mind  hy  two  men ;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart 
great  sorrotqftd  wUh  crying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  and  ail  your 
kovLS^  and  all  your  land  and  woman  chUd  ana  cattle  as  all  yowr  thing  ffud  you 
have  lost  and  on  your  batknde  stand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  Sadiem, 
KuTquEN,  and 
QuAiroHiT,  Sagamores. 
Peter  Jethro,  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
words  to  others,  as  follows :  *^Mr.  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  m  your  ckUdis 
well  hut  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  weU  and  her  3  ehUd.  John  KitteU,  your  wife 
and  aU  your  ckUd  is  aU  wdl,  and  aU  them  prisoners  taken  at  J^adma  is  m 


Mr.  Rowlandson,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand  0  Hanah. 
Jhid  old  Kettelwif  his  hand,  + 

Brother  Rowlandson,  pray  send  tiure  pound  of  7\fbaeco  for  me,  if  you  can  my 
kmmehuskandprtw  send  Sore  pound  of  tobacco  for  me. 

**  This  writing  hy  your  enemies — Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  two 
indian  sagamores.^ 

Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  <<The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates,  that 
when  they  had  waded  over  Baauaugf  River,  *<  Quickly  there  came  up  to  us 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  tnat  I  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for 
there  wbb  a  letter  come  from  the  council  to  the  saggamores  about  redeeming 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready.**  %  '^^  '^^^^  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
sent  to  the  English.  ^  About  two  days  afrer,"  Mrs.  It  continues,  ^  came  a 
company  of  Inmans  to  us,  near  90,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skipt  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  they 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashes 
about  their  veaists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came 
nean  there  was  a  vast  diflference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians,  and 
the  roul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
'^Then  came  TVmii  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fit>m  the  council,  about 
the  captives."    ^  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  fnends  and 

•  Gookin^t  MS.  Hist.  Christian  Indians. 

t  Or  Payquare,  now  Miller's  River.  Its  conflaence  with  the  Connecticut  is  between 
Nordifield  and  Montague. 


t  Narrative  ofberCaptirity,  09. 


Ibid.  60.    The  recimentals  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  cot,  w«re  probably  lakes 
Ihiai  the  English  whom  they  had  killed  in  batik 
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acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  irery  melancholy.''  They 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  she  gave  to 
the  Indians,  and,  when  it  was  al]  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  bad 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  bslieving  her.  8he  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  five  him  some.  ^  Han^  him,  rogue,  says  he,  1 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  **  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  they  would 
do  them  no  hiut.  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were.  ^  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  RovoUrndBOfCs  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  ^  for  tliere  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  ^ 

JSTt  panel  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peine 
was  killed,  ^  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."  f 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  7Vm  ^epand  alone,  Peter  C&fuoay  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rotdandson  and  several  others. 

*^  When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  it),  the  saggamores  met  to  constdt 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  nmch  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  (hof 
were  the  genmd  courL  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  give. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
great  strait."  |  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
uie  offer  to  Boston. 

Of  their  retiun  the  same  writer  proceeds :  **  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
permitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  finre-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  vrith  the  third  letter  fit>m  the 
council  Wh«i  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  dovm,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  oft 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  v^s  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come  ;)  they  said,  Ab, 
Huy  ahat  offon  his  horse,  and  under,  and  before  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  this 
idtn  and  (hat  way,  al  their  pleasure,  sbowino  him  what  tbet  could  do."  § 

They  would  not  at  first  suffer  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 
gratified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
He  brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shiiHngs.  "  The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  sagsamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  itreadv,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis* 
ions  Bfr.  Hoar  had  brought  And  we  may  see  the  wondenul  power  of  €iod, 
in  that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myself  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
20  poimds  agreed  noon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  nuschief^  thev  seemed 
to  be  ashaoied  of  tne  fiu^  and  said  it  was  the  makhH  [bad]  Indians  that 
did  it"  I 

It  is  now  certim  that  this  ne^tiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  befi>re  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetts 
went  hand  in  hand  against  their  conunon  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
poveerful  tribes.  Hiis  parleymg  with  the  English  v^as  so  detestable  to  PhiUp* 
that  a  separation  took  place  among  these  tribes  in  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Narragansets  separated  themselves  fi^om  the  Nipmnks,  and  other  inland 
tribes,  and  went  off  to  their  own  country.  This  v^as  the  reason  they  were 
00  easily  subdued  after  the  separation  took  place. 


"»  Nwrethre  of  ber  Captivitv,  64, 66.  t  Maaoicrbtf  of  Bev.  /.  CaUom, 
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It  waR  through  JsTepcanefa  means  that  a  party  of  English,  under  Captain 
Ifcnc/rman,  were  enabled  to  surprise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Weshakom* 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  30  Mav,  1676.  Following  in  a  track  pointed  out  by 
J^epamd^  the  Indians  were  £illen  upon  while  fishmg,  and,  being  entirely  un- 
prepared, seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
considerabljr  distinguished  Nipmuk  Indians.  Thev  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  PhUij^s  war.  They  went  out  in  /anuary,  1676,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under 
Uncos,  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  UncaSf  having  *<8habbed  "  them  off, 
^  they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
many  of  them,  hy  Peter-a>hraim  and  t^ndnw-pitymt,^  EpJarcdm  commanded 
an  udian  company,  and  had  a  commission  from  government  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Kehoboth  caused  a  parW 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  mai'cb  out  to  their  relief;  Ephrttim  went  with 
them,  witli  his  company,  which  conaisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  Ephrctm  continued 
the  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  the  nig^t  Early 
the  next  nooming,  he  successfullv  suxroimded  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. "Eight  resolute  fellows  reitised,  who  were  presently  shot;"  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Other  minor  exploits  of 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Rumney-numfij  was  a  brother  of 
JaiMSy  and  ^as  also  a  Christian  Indian.    In  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
against  Philips  Major  Oookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  compan;^  of  praying 
Indians  to  he  employed  against  him.    This   company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Captain  baac  Johnson,    QuanapokU  was  one  of  these.    The  officers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithful  soldiers ;  yet  roan^  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into  disre- 
pute with  the  country.    Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturaUv  conclude, 
would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.     Qtiona^ 
pomt,  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.    Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Thomas  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  off    He  was  one  or  the 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.    The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  disturbed  by  files,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to 
^o  off,  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
It  was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  war 
afterward.    The  account  of  one  signal  exploit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  related.    While  Captain  Henchsnan  was  in  the  enemy's  countty,  he 
made  an  excursion  firom  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  from  it    Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
for  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  disoovered  that 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commiiNiion,  and  other  instructions. 
He  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it    They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  si^t  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it    They  were  but  a  few  rods  firom  ihem,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  been 
desperate  in  tbe  extreme,  as  neither  of  tl^m  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion ; 
strata^m,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.    Tbe  wigwam  was  situated  upon 
an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  Bight    One  presented  his 
gim,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off    At  this  moment  oiv 
chiei^  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestiut^  as  though  he  were  diat- 
posing  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  theno.    At  this  manoeuvre  they  all  fled 

*  Moj^  WiUiamt  aeU  down  Ma  at  tbe  dsfinition  of  Weebkum^ 
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being  six  in  Dumber,  leaTiag  our  heroe«  to  |>ursue  their  olject  Thus  their 
presenratioQ  was  due  to  QuatiopekU ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  ftr  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  Q;uanc^[HikU  had 
himself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  tlie 
other  no  gun  at  alL* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Toviy  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
by  Cif>tain  Henchprnan^  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  haye  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Tom  was  executed. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Of  the  IndiantinJfwD  H^vtmtkire  and  Mams  previous  to  their  wars  toUk  the  whites — 
Dominions  of  the  bashaia — Perishes  in  war — PASSACosAWAr — His  dominions — 
His  la^  speech  to  his  people — His  life — Hs  daughter  marries  Winnapurket — Peti- 
tions the  court  of  Massachusetts — Lands  allotted  to  him — EnglislC  send  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Tlieir  fears  of  his  enmity  unfounded — they  seize  and  iUtreat  his  son — 
He  escapes — Passaconaway  delivers  his  arms,  and  makes  peace  toith  the  English — 
Traditions  concerning — L\fe  of  Wankalancet — His  situation  in  Philip's  war — 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence-^His  humanity 
— Fate  &f  JosiAH  Nouei. — IVannaJaneet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seized 
in  his  aisence — He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness — Mosdy  destroys  his  viUagCf 
ifC-^Ineprisonei  for  debt — Faoors  Christianity — ^  speedk — Wkhanowitowit, 
sachem  of  Jfew  Hampshire — Robinhood — Hisfoles  of  land  in  Maine — MoirquiNE 
— KxtfirBBis — AstiMiNAs^UA — Abbioadasset — Thexr  residences  and  sales  qfland 
— Melancholy  fate  of  Cuocorua. 

Son  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
▼cry  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smith,  which,  however,  was  very 

Ssneral ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
eir  own  sachem^  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  tachanOf  which  the  English  understood  sagamore;  and  yet  bXL  the 
sachemoe  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
hathabcu 

Of  the  donodnions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent.  Some  sup|K)8e  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Fas- 
cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  SmiUCa  accountf  Wars 
and  peeiilence  had  greatly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  m  the  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  ^e 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 
scot, tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
fiutber  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakook,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 
period  of  the  English  setdements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
liFing  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascatac^ua  and  Penobscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
sachem  vras  upon  Indian  I8land4  FlueUen  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chiefi  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 
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t  "  The  principal  habitation)!  I  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wars  with  the 
TereoUneSy  their  next  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
ioood  Hecadacut,  Segocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Satqum,  Aumaurticaw- 
feo  and  Kenabeca.  To  these  belonr  the  countries  and  people  of  Segotago,  Pauhunmnoek, 
PoeopasBBiB,  Taoglitaaakagnet,  Wabifganus,  Nassaque,  Masherosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 
Moilioqiien,  Waecogo,  Pasharanack,  &c.  To  those  are  allied  in  confederacy,  the  countries 
of  Aocociaco,  Aeeominticos,  Passataquak,  Augawoam  and  Naemkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
ikmg  I  coald  pcfeetre,  diflfor  little  in  language  or  any  tlnnff :  though  most  of  them  be  saganos 
aad  lorda  of  tbemselyes,  yet  they  hola  the  bashabes  of  Penobscot  the  chief  and  greatest 
aoMNMni  tbem.''    9  CoU.  Maes,  Hist.  Boc.'m,tl,'i&, 

Xff^UHameoi^e  WaL  Maine,  iL  i. 
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of  these  we  shall  be  moreparticular  hereafter :  the  first  saobem  we  should 
notice  is  Passaconawav,  He  ^  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  for,"  says  the  author 
of  my  manuscript,  ''I  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  a 
handred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  to  his  children  and  friends :  **Iam  now  going  the  wm  o/aUJU^  or 
rtady  to  die,  and  not  likehf  to  see  you  ever  meet  together  any  more*  IwOl  notoUave 
tMatoord  of  counsel  withyouythed  you  may  take  J^ewhowyou  qti^^ 
for  though  you  may  do  them  much  mischief,  yet  assuredly  you  will  all  be  destroyed, 
androoted  off  the  ^rth  y  you  do ;  for,  lusts  as  much  an  enetmf  to  the  English,  at 
their  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  dud  try  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  to  have  desbroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  settiing  dmcn 
here,  but  I  could  no  way  efed  it ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  the 
EngU^  nor  make  war  with  them,^  And  Mr.  Hubbard  adds,  <*  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaeowuoa  was  tlie  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconaway,  in  1662,  is  thus 
related.  Winnepvrket,  commonly  called  Geor^  sachem  of  Sai^s,  made 
known  to  the  viief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi* 
dence  of  Passaconaway,  and  the  hilaiity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaeonaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  followed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  eoidd  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  bride's  father's,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

3ome  time  after,  the  wife  of  fFinnepurket,  expressing  a  desire  to  Tisit  her 
fiither's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  eon- 
ducted  her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
awav.  tie  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  father-in-law  this  answer : 
**  When  she  departed  fiiora  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chief  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
retiu^ed  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  diiference ;  and  it  ib  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wife^f 

This  same  year,  [1662,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Papisse' 
coneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  ffiven  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  **  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisscconeway,  this  court  judgeth  it  raeete  to  graunt  to  the  said  PapisseconC' 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  |  above  Mr.  Brenton*s  lands, 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
three  miles  on  either  side  In  len^ :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  without  leave  and  license  (torn  this  court,  first 
obtained." 

Governor  ffinthrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  1632.  One  of  hia  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  bv 
another  Indian  **  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  with 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  that  Passajconaway  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  creat  alarm  througMut  the 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  country  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  government  of  Mas^ 
sachusetts  took  prompt  measures  <*  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  Thej 
therefore  ^  sent  men  to  CuJtshamekin,  at  Bndntree,  to  fbtch  him  and  his  guna, 

*  OookMt  Hist,  of  Praying  Indians.  This  history  was  drawn  op  daring  the  year  1677, 
and  how  long  before  this  ihie  author  saw  him,  is  unknown  $  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  ImU  ke 
was  dead  some  years  before  PhUip^s  war.  Neverthelessi  with  Mr.  Hmkhard  and  aw  text 
before  him,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  JMians  hm  mad*  Pssnaygaswy  appear  is  IIm  pertoa 
of  AspinqtM.  in  168S,  at  Agamentacos  in  Mame. 

t  Deducea  tnm  facts  in  Morton*s  N,  Canaan* 

I  Aaoxhef  ymioa  of  Nahsm-keag. 
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bowHy  Sdc^  which  was  done ;  and  be  camo  wfflingly :  And  hemg  late  in  the 
n^gfat  wIkui  they  came  to  Boefton,  be  was  put  into  the  prison ;  Imt  the  next 
merninf^,  finding,  upon  examination  of  biro  and  divers  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  su^icion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  oonsfMracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
Pawaconawy,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  thev  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
PanmconaiBtPfj  by  rainy  weather,  <*  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him.'' 
Tins  son  we  presume  was  ffamuda$ud.  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  takinff  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  nond,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  beck  again  immediately.  Fearing  ffiannakneeta  escape,  they  ^  led  him 
in  a  Bne,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  bis  line  and  es«*aped  from 
them,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowiy."  These  were  called,  then,  ^  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
flay  tfaey  very  well  might  have  been*  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
nmon  to  fear  that  PasMconaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
''sent  Cutahamtlan  to  him  to  let  bun  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
**  to  show  him  the  occaasion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dkuiB,  and  that  when  we  should  find  that  the^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  agam."  PoMaaeonauKOf  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak 
with  thenL  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  WanMakmcd  was  soon  lib- 
erited,  as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  ^  and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  &C."  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  JMumtunnomo^  alluded 
SQ  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Bfassachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  **  PassaconmoaVt  the  Merri- 
mack sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Ptmhanif  &c 
had  done  before ;"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  again,  with 
the  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  ^  together  with  their  lands  and 

people.**  t 
lliis  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  Massasoit, 

a  flachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  |    He 

was  often  styled  (he  great  sachem^  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubhardj  was  con- 

ndered  a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 

respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 

they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 

grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 

of  conrunon  notorie^  in  bis  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  ffonoUmcd,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
ahr^rs  kept  peace  with  the  EInglisb.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
flBgamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  ^Yaamkeke,  but  firom 
wbencA  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  PhUwy  and  took  up  his 
qmorters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  JUom^,  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Memmack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  afibirs  under  ffannalancet,  Tliese  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  &r  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  Quantity  of  dried 
fiflh  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  ana  unwarrantabls, 
not  to  say  uimecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  cow< 
avdioe,  or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  advice  of  PoMoamat^  was 

•  Wimlkrop^t  JommaL  f  Ibid. 

I  AaoBg^other  «taina«  in  Farmer  and  Moor^s  CoUtcHom,  the  foBowiag  very  happily 


"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  9kdehf  which  one  of  Pauaconaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  mase  hit  memory  reuieve 
From  dark  ot>UvioB,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Ketouch  that  pictora  ttiaage,  with  tints  aad  hoaorf  daa** 
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held,  IB  not  certain ;  for  ffanaloTieet  and  bis  men  had  notice  of  the  approeeb 
of  Mosefyt  and  Jay  concealed  while  ho  was  destroying  their  effeets ;  and 
might  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  but 
Wannalancd  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  P&wtackett  and 
Fennakook  Indians^  the  council  of  Massachusetts^  7  September,  167^  ordered 
that  Lieutenant  Thomas  Henchman^  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  meesen^ 
gers  to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  their  friendship,  and  urge  hiBretcnm  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  nannaiamod  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  ^  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut* 
Tho^,  Ihndtmaii  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  twv 
sditaUe  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
WcmmaloaKd  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  fix>m  the  councU, 
bein^  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
lon^g  to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indians, 
givmff  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  tkiuhmain^  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  Oookin  an^t  Mr.  EliU  to^ 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
heh ;  and  in  ease  agreements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satis- 
Action,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  offer  the  councU  are  induced  to 
make,  beeause  the  said  Wamudancd  sach^u,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  &ther 
Pa$muxmaiwaif^  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  father  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  Jfannalancet  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  me  English.'^ 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  Wamiwlcaicet : — 

''This  our  virriting  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
eouncU  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  peisODS,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  firom 
the  house  of  lieutr  T,  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Capt  Danid  Chokin  and  Mr.  John  ElioL,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
win  flilly  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  termir 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Passaconaway,  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent^  these  messengers  HfUmk  m 
the  MS,]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  u»  vntb 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1G75.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  Joasi  Leve&ett,  Gcfvr, 

Edw^.  Rawson,  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  WimnaUmeel,  oodd 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned ;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  acem,  One-^yed-john,  and  others,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  hopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  been 
stated. 

Major  fFaldrtm  of  Cocheeho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during^  the 
war  with  PhUip,  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1676,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clans  far  and  near,  hod 
been  mduced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  fVannalancti  and  his 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
veneeance  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep- 
tember by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Dover  vrith  Waldron^  and  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  shivery  or  executed  at  Boston:  about  900 
were  of  the  fiirmer  number. 
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Hie  ftratagem  made  nee  of  to  trepan  thoee  Indiaiie  mm  %b  firilows:  It  wat 
fjropoeed  by  the  Englith  that  tbey  ahould  join  with  the  Indiana  in  a  trainingy 
and  have  aham-fi^htB.  While  performiDg  their  evollltioIU!^  a  morement  waa 
made  by  the  whiten,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indiana,  and  they  were 
all  aeeured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the3  May,  1676,  Thomm  Kmhal  of  Bradford  waa  killed,  and  hia  wife 
and  five  chiidreD  carried  into  the  wildemeaa.  Fiom  the  cireuniatance  that 
ff^annalancd  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
aeem  that  they  were  taken  1^  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  controL  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  tiote,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract^  which  ^oee  to  show 
that  fFannaianoet  waa  ever  the  fiiend  of  the  Ekiglish,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actiona.  Mr.  Cobbel  savH,  ^  though  she  [Mrs.  KmbaU  and  her 
aocking  child  were  twice  condemned  bv  the  Indiana,  and  the  nres  ready 
made  to  bum  them,  yjst,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  aflerwiards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  WaUtron^  was  she  and  her  five  children,  toother 
with  Phmf  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  bHKans  eurprised  at  Coehecbo,  by  HaUmme,  FV^aij  SOlj  and  Wd- 
dnmj  iockided  Wannaiancel  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  Thia  chief^  then,  vrith  a  few  of  bis  people,  being  aet  at  libeity,  was  per- 
auaded  to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  b^  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  aome 
lawleae  whites  had  seieed  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envioua 
eyes,  as  though  he  bad  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  die  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country,  ile  finally  .conaented,  and  with  all  of  his  people, 
except  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men^  depart- 
ed for  Canada,  and  was  not  bewrd  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  does  not  strictly  belonr  to  the  life  of  narmalaneety  we  give  hero  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hvbbard,  X  **  About  Sept  19th,  40  or  50  River  i^ians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  ready  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  faeiutl  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  vear  before.  But  at  thia 
time,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhaXntants  of  ihat  small  viUage  weae 
employed  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
ed theur  bouses  firom  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violem- 
ly  and  suddenW  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  «r  defend  themselves,  so  aa  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  inore,  which  was  made  up^  With  them  Ibey  carried  away 
the  aame  or  the  next  day  fi'om  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
UDodvisedly  loo  aoon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  afler,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  beinff  pursued.'* 

At  first  this  attack  waa  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  GaaA:w,  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  hui  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indiana  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  fixim  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Josiah  Abuel,]  near  Sudbuiy.    But  one  of  the  oaptivea 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cebbet  oflpswich. 

f  OooKiif's  MS.  Hist.  Prajrinrlndiais.  i  HwL  N.  Eaclaiid,  •63G. 

4  "^^^  iDhmbtted  <iiiefly  in  New  York  alon^tbe  Haclseii^  a  wm  io  Itbe  N.  W.  comer  of 
Connedjcfrt,  aiid  a  few  oa  ftie  Hou6a«iinniik  Rnrer.  HopKf  ii*8  Memoir  &/  the  Ikmtatuamtk 
haikau,  p.  1 .— ^'  The  Wabinga,  somelimes  called  River  hidianf,  toBMtmies  Mohicandert, 
aad  wfio  natf  their  dwetlingt  Mtween  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  frooa 
die  Kittatinney  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton.''    Jeffertotift  Notes,  908. 

f  l^kb  death  foot  cnaNdbUdno  wan  left  fiuherlan.    Narnl  aad  Jamm  Sim  baA  bttm 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  afW,  and  reported  that  the  eom- 
pany  of  Indians  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  thoee  who  had  belonged  to  PkU^M  PArty*  hut  had  taken 
np  their  residence  in  Canada,  fi^ro  whence  they  made  this  expedition.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  fitMn  the 
former,  dnrected  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  Wannakmed  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  vrith  whom  he  went  off 
^  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife^s  brother,  and  bis 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French"  in  Canada.! 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  Ions  before  his  final  departure,  Jfatmekaud 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fidee  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfere  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  bad 
sufiTered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  .FMe  answered  that  they  had  been 
highly  favored  in  that  re8i>ect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  **  Me  neit,^ 
said  the  chief,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  firom  falling  upon  them.  | 

In  1659,  fVannakmsU  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  caltivatk>Ur 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  nis  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  buih  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PhUip^s 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
ffot  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respecu 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  *^  J  mud  acknmokdge  J  haU  all 
my  days  hetn  used  to  pass  manM  canoe,  and  now  you  akoH  sie  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  netrone,  to  xMJilhme  Mtke/io  been  ununU" 
ing,  hut  now  I  yidd  up  myself  to  your  advUty  and  enter  into  a  mew  eanocy  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hmafter? 

Reverend  John  EHot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  §  in  England, 

together  but  half  an  hoar  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointnent  were  to  have  met 
again.  But  when  Spetn  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nelhing  of  his  firiead.  They  were 
brotbers-m-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  aarralive  of  Quutftn  Sieckw^i,  that  the  pft>ty  who  rommkted  this 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnaaiDkous  sachem  called  ASHPELON.  of  whom, 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famotu  expedition,  I  have  leaned  nothing.  **  Sept.  19, 1677^ 
about  sunset/'  sa^s  Stockwelif  **  I  and  another  man  being  t<^;ether,  tM  Indians  with  great 
shooting  and  shooluigcame  upon  as,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  ;  which  they  pcrcenriag,  made  aAer  us,  and  shot  at  us, 
three  guns  beinr  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  mirr  I  slipt  !n  and  foil  down  ; 
whereupon  an  nidian  stept  to  me,  with  his  hatchet  NAed  np  te  knock  me  •■  the  head,  snp- 
posmg  I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
thoup  uaeharsed,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  bark,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
yieldl  should  nave  no  hurt  j  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  aQ  Hatti«>ld,  and  that  the  woods 
were  fiill  of  Indians ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself  He  was  thcu  taken  back  to  Deerficld. 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  iato  the  wDdecaess.  Their  suffcr- 
mgs,  as  usual  in  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe ;  for  many  ni|[hts  together  they 
were  *'  staked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  oMaaer :  The  captive  bemg  laid  apoa  bis 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  lees,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  sw«;lnngs  and  the  most  excruci* 
atinff  pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  ftetiaent  opportunities  of  escaping 
8in|?v,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endam^rlng  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  b«t  at  ttngth  Brmfimm 
SUbbintf  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  Wh«a  the 
rest  knew  this,  they  were  for  bumiag  the  remainiuj^  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  to  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  suojcrt.  Ashpehn  tokf  the  Eng'tish  not 
to  foar,  lor  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  desirn  of  burainr,  for  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  Siebbim**  fault  ror  mnninr  away,  bat  tba  foult  of  the  Indiaa  who  had  him  in 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  bad  promised.  Having  at  leagth  arrived  anaoag  the 
French,  Stockwttl  was  pawned  to  one  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  and 
aonie  time  the  next  year  got  hoBie  again.    RemmrktMe  Providence*.    Bleme*»  Anuriem^  SSI. 

t  Gootnet  MS.  History.  t  Allen's  Hist.  Cbelm^fosd,  157. 

^  For  many  years  at  tKe  head  of  the  Society  for  Propnntiog  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roval  Society  of 
LondoA.   He  waa  by  birth  aa  IriihWy  am  mtitd  finally  at  Oxford^  EngMJ>  UediadinLon 
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IB  1077  J — ^  We  bad  a  meimm  of  the  freatest  blood  in  tbe  country  aubmkted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  tbe  ware :  bia  name  is  ffanalauncet :  in  tbe 
time  of  ibe  ware  be  fled,  by  reason  of  tbe  wicked  acting  of  some  English 
youtb,  wbo  causeloBsly  ana  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  tbem.  He 
ifias  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  tbe  Englisb  bavinf^  plowed  and  sown 
witb  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  tbe  kindred  of  this  sachem's  wife,) 
very  laiely  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
perMiasion,  pardy  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  bis  wi&,  child 
And  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
in  to  tbe  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians.**  * 

It  noay  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  tbe  name  of  tbe  place  which  we 
bave  often  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  difierently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  tbe  Indians,  and  is  tbe  same  word 
which  br.  L  Mamtr  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  tlie  descendants  of 
the  dispersed  Jews ;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  tbe  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
tbe  name  NakumLtikj  and  adds  that  JSTakum  signifies  consolation^  and  keik  a 
iosoM,  or  htaotn ;  and  hence  the  settlere  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  tbe  boeom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymok>gical  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  tbe  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  calleia  by  the  Indians 
^aumkuig,  JSTcaatktg^  JVdambokj  JSTaumkuky  or  something  a  lidle  somewhat 
hke  it.  A  sad  bosome  of  consolation^  did  it  prove  in  the  davs  of  TSinba^  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Matha^s  own 
day&  {Though  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
here  Dr.  C.  Matha's  account  of  a  curio^ty  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  Loudon,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
TraDsactions:  I  ^^  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  little  above  the  hideous  j 
&lls  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  buffe  rock  in  tbe  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  bairels 
or  hogsheads  of  different  ca^wcities,  some  so  large  as  to  bold  several  tuns. 
Tbe  natives  know  nothing  ot  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  bide  their  provisions  in  them,  in  tbeir  ware  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirmiug,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  tbem.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artiiiciuL**  It  could  certainly  bave  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  tbe  water,  so  as  to 
bare  been  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarkable  we  bave  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Fraoconia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
uoon  the  canal. 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

doB,  1691,  aged  64  yean.    Tke  rolloiriug  lises  are  no  less  weU  eooceived  by  tbe  poel  than 
deaarved  by  ibis  beaevoleot  philosopher : 

How  nMch  to  BoTLK  the  leaned  world  does  owe, 
The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springs  \ 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  things  ; 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
¥rkal  mother  evth  seciuea  within  her  fscret  veias. 

Athtnian  Oracle,  i.  67. 
•  1  CcU,  Mmm,  Hit  8m:,  iii.  179. 

t  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  SO.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  sin^larity,  and  some 
others  vahuiMe  for  the  facts  thev  ooatain.  His  senaons.  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
very  liule  measiiu^  iu  them,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Richard 
MmkeTf  preacbedin  Boston  above  60  years,  died  in  1723,  aged  84  years.  See  kU  life,  by  his 
aoo,  Df.  CotUm  Mather,  who  was  bom  U  Feb.  1662—3,  died  13  Feb.  1727-^8,  a^d  66.  See 
his  life  by  Sanmet  Mather, 


i  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgeaeat,  part  ii.  164. 


We  cannot  say  what  tber  were  in  thoae  days,  bat  should  espeet  to  be  laogfaed  at  if  wit 
dbdnld  call  tbem  htdemt  at  toa  preaeot  timo. 
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whom,  though  saGhems,  but  for  sueh  circumstances  of  trade,  would  neter 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  howeyer,  of  whom  we  shall 
in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enaUmff  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  meir  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWTT  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
Jokix  ffhedwri^htj  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  WekanoununoU  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  hun  conveyed,  his  ^  kingdom  "vras  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  call  themselves  kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  described :  ^  lying  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  northeme  side  of  y^  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  ratents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  square 
every  way."  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  fbrwrr,  of  Concord, 
N.  U.  *  TuMMADOCKTON  wss  a  SOU  of  fVehanoumomi,  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  Wakhenowet :  these  both  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiif  HOOD  f  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief^  whose  Indian  name 
was  IVohauMy  but  commcmly  known  among  the  English  as  Hspehood.  His 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  upon  the  Kennebeck  Kiver  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  England. 

Our  first  nouce  of  Robmhood  runs  as  follows:  ^'Be  it  known '^ — **tliat  I, 
Ramef^riyX  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhood,  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negnsset,  [or  Neguasseag,}  doe  fireely  sell  vnto 
James  Sauih^"  —  **part  of  my  luid,  beginning  att  Mernr-meetinff  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  Hindotpt^s  /{•dke,  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastni'ard  ouer  the  little  riner,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  the  priullidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  hunting,  fbwlinge, 
fishing,  and  other  games.**  Smilk  was  to  pay  him  or  his  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  **  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  May, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Negwinis  his  X  mark.  Robinhood  "W  his  wuxrk* 

SoNOREEHOOD  Ms  H  mccrk  t^.  Thomas  A  his  mark, 

and  two  EnglidL  Pe  wazeosake  CK  his  maark. 

The  mark  *-^^  o/Romiiu 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremyscjuani,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  sellii^  his  place  of  residence^ 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  Bateman  and  Jskn  Brown. 
In  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  rastained 
some  injury  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfac- 
tion therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood ;  at  the  same  time  tlireatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  from  the  f(41owing  facts 
it  may  be  thought  otherwise.  *^  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
length  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian   ^  '—^' 


*  MS.  comnMUiicatioo  of  that  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  cane  sometUar  near  the  seoad  of  bis 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  alreadv  recorded :  the  old 
£nglif  h  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concemiag  him,  are  among  the  nrtl  in  the  nursery. 
Even  at  this  dav,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  llr.  Rittom't  collections  of  legends  cea- 
cerning  him  with  peculiar  regret. 

1  The  same,  I  suppose,  c^led  in  SulUvtm^a  Hist.  Jtogomuk, 

4  From  a  ffMUMccr^  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

I  By  Jo€$difn,  who  visited  the  country  al  this  time.    Bee  hit  Voyogt$, 
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gum  and  ammwtUhiL*  *  Henoe  these  frienA  coold  see  no  reason,  after- 
wards,  wby  arms  were  prohibited  them,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  \o 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PMLxfM  war,  BMnhiiod  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  tinie  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  nuule  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Ehiglish  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoirquiiirE,  **  alias  NaUkoaMdOy  the  son  of  old  ^atawormeUy  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  WtUiam  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  said  rirer,  *^  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke.'*  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ^Monquine,  alias  Dum- 
hanadaJ*  Then  follows:  <<  We,  JlgodoademagOj  the  sonne^of  fFcushtmett,  and 
Tkuruektj  the  brother  of  AhtoAonodo,  f  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bradford^  Padtfy,  and  others."  t 

KjKrfifEBis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  BabhUioody  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  Ahhigadandy  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Charistopher  Lawatm  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
bi^  as  Taconnet  falls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  Essiminasawt^  or  Aatimmasquay  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
nme  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Soeneer  and  (HoHl  The 
residence  of  Kenndna  was  upon  Swan  Island,  **  in  a  aelightful  situation,  and 
that  of  Ab(ngad4i$9et  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Merrv-meeting  Bay."  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  Abhigcuhsset  in  1667,  by  Jfunqthy  Dcmte,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
Mn  Daxy^  a  seijeant  at  law.  | 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
&te  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorua,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  c\\f&  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiftil  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
with  others  of  his  comolexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  This 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautifbl  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  countiy.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Choeorwi  in  his  last 
retreat 

It  is  a  fiict  well  known  m  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  diat  is  neoessary  for  their  supp<Mt.    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


t  It  appears  from  the  **  Answer  to  t/u  Remarks  of  the  Pfymouth  Company ^^  that  Esskm E- 
sosquB  was  also  one  that  consented  to  the  sale.  He  is  tM  same  whom  we  shal)  notice  as 
AMsjmhmsfua  in  oor  next  ehapler. 

X  People  of  PUmooth.— m^^ioM  PaddudxtdL  at  Boston.  His  gravestone  was  dog  out  of 
ibe  robbifth  under  the  old  state-house  in  1^. 

4   WiUiamMon/uAert. 

I  WitUxmsonf  i.  981.    Dr.  Holmu,  in  his  Annals,  places  the  sale  of  Swan  Island  undef 

9» 
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die.  It  18  said  that  Choeonta  cuned  the  Engiidi  beifiire  lie  exfiiKedy  and  the 
superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  Ckh 
corua.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
affection  of  the  waters  by  minerala 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SquAifDO,  sachem  of  Saeo — Attacks  the  town  cf  8aeo~^ngylar  aceaumt  tf  him  by  a 
eontemparary — ine  HI  treatment  of  his  wife  a  cause  of  war^^Hishwmamity  in  rettm' 
ing  a  captive — Madokawanoo — Causes  of  his  hostility — Assimikas^ua — IBs 
speech — Speech  of  Tarcmkin — Mooo — Is  carried  to  Boston  to  exeeuie  a  treaty-^Is 
Jtadokawando's  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cobbet — Madokawando's  kindness 
to  prisoners — Moxus  attacks  tVeUs  and  is  beaten  off-— Attacked  the  next  year  by  the 
Indians  under  Madokawando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — Are  repulsed  with 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — A  further  account  of  Moxus — 
Wakunoonet — AssACOMBUiT — Further  account  of  Mugg — His  death — Stmon, 
Andrew,  Jeoffret,  Peter  and  Joseph — Account  of  tluir  depredations — Life  of 
Kankahagus — Treated  with  neglect — Flies  his  country — Bieomes  an  enemy^ 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  m  Maj.  Waldron — Masandowet — ^Worombo— 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagus's  lotfe  and  children  taken — Hopkhood— 
Conspicuous  in  ike  massacre  at  Stumon  Falls — His  i^aatA^— Mattahahdo^ 
Mkounnkwat. 

Thb  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squando,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis.  commomy  called  sa^more  of  Saco.  He  ie 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  AlotAer,  in  his  BaiEf 
History,  &c.,  says  of  hino.  *^  After  this,  fthe  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  enUmsiasiical  aaga- 
more  called  Squando^  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  ciotnes,  declaring  to  him  that  he 
was  God,  and  conunanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  \)e  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  vfhs 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginnin'g.'*  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  he  was 
^the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner^  of  the  eastern  war  of  1675 — 6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  pan- 
graph,  by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  **  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seamen,**  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
SquantUPs  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  tne  mother's  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  *<  within  a  while  after  the  said  child  died.**  ^'The 
said  Squandoy  ftther  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  he  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English.**  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion; still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  thev.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Squando  was  eneaged  was  the  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detail  into  it  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Boniihon  and  Major  PklUifs. 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River ;  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west  On  18  Sej^mber,  1675,  Captain  Bon- 
itiion^s  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  hunself  and  ftimily  had  just 


*  ** 


They  can  fwfan  naturally,  ttrikinr  M^ir  pawt  under  tbeir  throat  like  a  d^,  and  not 
spraadJDg  their  arms  as  we  do/'    JostdynU  Voyage  to  N,  E.  142. 
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before  escaped  acroes  the  m«r  to  Maior  PhiUip'B,  and  thiie  fortunately  do- 
ftatod  a  part  of  the  dengn  of  tboir  enemiea.  For  this  fortunate  eacape^ 
hewerefv  they  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  be  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
Squanio*  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  English. 

The  fire  of  Bonithon's  house,  says  Mr.  HuMoni,  "^  was  to  them  [at  PAiU^t 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,**  which  gave  them  **  time  to  look  to  themr 
selves.**  A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Mi^  Pkill^  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
diBcovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  PhUUptj  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  the  English,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  woncs,  kiUing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  denst  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  fi>r  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  havinff  the  desired  effect,  they  cidled  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  **  lau  wwmrdhf  EnglM  dogSj  com/t  otrf  and  put  out  the 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
tmdl  about  four  or  ^ye  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itsel£  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  olnect,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  ana  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  body  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like^  mftters  for  the  ready  consummation  of  their 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  ofilcers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fiist  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  theni- 
selves  into  a  position  to  be  efi^tually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  ipfeat  advantaffe  by  the 
English.  Theypoured  in  a  sudden  fire  upon  them,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
garrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
nirther  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sie^^es  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  their  numbers,  &c.,  some  tune  after  the  afi&dr 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  theit  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expressly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  the  garrison  ''espied  40  of  them 
marching  away  the  next  mommg  at  sunrise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  telL**  *  There  were  50  persons  in  the  gam- 
son,  though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  aflair  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  f  September,  the  &mily  of 
Tkomas  ffdkely  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner. 
The  *^  old  man,*'  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  then  encemtej  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  whei^  discovered  by  their  neighbors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tnbes  Grom  the  Sokokis 
to  the  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Squando.    But 

•  Mr.  FoUom,  Hist.  Saeo  aod  Biddsford,  156,  lajs  they  won  eomputed  at  100. 
t  WiUiaaaoo's  Hist.  Maiae,  i.  fiSO. 
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it  does  not  appear  whether  this  chief  had  any  ^bing  ftnrdier  to  do  in  the 
matter,  although  it  may  be  interred,  that  he  had  some  control  or  command 
over  those  that  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  that  this  child 
was  shown  to  the  hostile  tribes  through  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet  Upon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubbard  remariu,  **  She  having  been 
carried  up  and  down  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  far  as  Narra- 
ganset  ^rt,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  fFaldrwCs  by  one 
^qxtando,  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty !  ** 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  that  his  *^  conduct  exhibited  at  difierent 
times  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
difficult  to  be  portrayed." 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Madokawando^  These 
two  chiefs  ''are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mor- 
alized savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Htibbard  calls 
him  an  ^  enthusiastical,  or  rather  diabolical  miscreant"  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  this  epithet 

Madokawando,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  wbb  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  jlnt- 
minasgua.  Some  mischkf  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
PkUijrs  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fell  in  their  way. 

Madohawamdo  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
committed  any  depredations,  mitil  after  some  English  spoiled  his  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  PhUip^8  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  qiiestioned, 
was  enoujph  to  cause  a  war,  without  Pkil^^s  instigation,  or  the  afiront  offered 
to  the  wi£  and  child  of  Squando.  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunidon  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile ;  thus  properly  regarding  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indiana  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  ofienee  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendiv  English  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  hardly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
napped should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
htdianSf  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  par- 
ieyings,  as  will  appear ;  for  when  the  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  ratfier  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,  anjend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  **  We  were  driven 
fromovr  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kennebeek,  and  many  of  us  died,  Wt 
had  no  powdar  and  shot  UihiU  venison  and  f^  IfyouEngM 

were  oxirjriendsy  asyoupreiendyou  are,  you  tooidd  not  suffer  us  to  sAwrve  as  weaO^ 
^  However,"  says  Mr.  tivbhard,  *^  the  said  agent,  making  the  best  he  could  of  a  bad 
causcj  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  con^kdnants"  The  great**  all  means  ^  was, 
that  thev  shoidd  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  treaty  I 
so  that  if  the  Elnglish  could  efiect  a  (reatywith  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indiana  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  joy.  ''Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
beffan  to  boil  afhssh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,"  &;c 

A  meeting  had  been  apeed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediatelv  after  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
thence,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  "  divers  Amonoscoggan 
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mchnoBf^  Muf^  ^^'^S,  ^^^^^  "^^^  ^  ^  mmMngef  to  hiiiii  Accoi^f  ly  the 
English  procc«3ed  to  TacoDnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  Mute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  houae,  where  they  found  Madoka- 
wando,  *^mmina9quaj  TarumJktn,  Hopehood,  3fu^,  and  many  attendants. 
MaMawtmdo  was  prime  negotiator,  and  ,^mnunamnut  chief  speaker,  who 
800D  after  proceedea  to  make  a  ^leech,  and  among  otner  things  said, — 

^hxiwftour  cutUnn  when  me$9tnger9  came  to  treat  of  peace,  toseiu  ttfon  their 
pemmtf  a»  gometimei  theMohaufkedo ;  yea,  as  the  English  nave  done,  seizing  upon 
Jkwieen  Indians,  our  men^  who  toent  to  treai  tciih  you — setting  a  guard  over  then, 
Old  takine  away  their  guns.  This  is  not  aU,  but  a  second  time  you  required  our 
gims,  anademanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kiU  us.  This 
was  the  cause  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  loss,^ 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  ''yet," 
Btys  Hubbard,  **  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  weU  be  iustified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
hid  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
thoiu^  they  could  not  call  them  to  on  accoimt  lor  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  .\ndroecog- 
OD8,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
UKHtfh  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscots,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
rioners. 

AssntiKAsquAt  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whose  reridence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  *^ssimi$uuqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  nK>re  particularly  into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
aoch  of  the  Androecoggins  as  were  present  Taruwikin  was  theur  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  efiect : — 

'^  I  have  hem  to  the  westward^  u^tere  I  have  found  many  Indians  unwUling  to 
makeveace ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  wUUng,^  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  Lnrlish  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Mugg  and  Robinhoo^s  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  thof  supposed, 
pt  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
ing to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  therefore  interrupted :— - 

**  ifhai  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumed^  what 
dmM  we  do  for  a  winUr^s  supphf^  Mud  toe  perish,  or  must  we  abanden  our  coun' 
by,  andjby  to  the  Drench  for  protection  f^ 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
^nior;  **jome  lyH^  be  allowed  them  for  necessity/*  Madokawando  added: 
^  We  have  wcdted  a  great  v)hile  already,  and  now  we  expeH  you  unU  say  yes  orno" 
The  English  rejoined :  **  You  say  vourselves  that  many  of  the  western  la- 
diaos  would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  own  throats  f  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
coontry. 

At  tne  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
them  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  Uiat  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qoa,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  might  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
seat  along  with  nim  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Oendcd,  of  Massachu- 
setts, bein^  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufficient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Madokawando^s  ambassador, 
b^Dg  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terras 

*  That  is,  those  nrbo  had  kidoapped  ibetr  friends.  t  IhMard,  part  u.  38. 
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BB  the  Engliflh  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therelbiie,  if  llie  great  chief  aooo 
appears  again  their  eDemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  home,  Madokawando 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  Tessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish conveyed  him. 

A  son  ol'Reverend  Thmnai  CMd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  Desert  It  so  happened  that  his  master 'had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  CasUin^s  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugr  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  toid  him  he  had  been  at  his  father's  house,  and  nad  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  sati^ 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  **feanng"  he  said  ^iobe  killed  by  ftun,  if  he  yielded  km 
vp  tmlhout  he  loen  there  to  consent ;  for  he  wa$  a  deeperate  mem,  iT  crosied,  and 
had  cronibdf  two  or  three  in  thai  toay,^  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  ^  he  walked  awhiro,"  savs  Cohhdy  ^  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  Jfcfoore, '  Well 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man:  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you;  cany  him 
home  to  his  friends.' "  |  A  red  coat  was  given  to  Madokawando,  which  gave 
him  great  sati8faction% 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Ma* 
dokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  fValdron,  and  Captain  FVoity  with  a  body  of  men, 
Were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  tne  motions  of  the  Indians,  wbo 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prisoD' 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando,  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  afiair,  having  been  gone  fhr  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Madokawando  until  1691.  It  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremetj  that  in  that  year  a  treatv  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  **  But,"  says  Dr.  Malher,^  *^  as  it  was  not  upon  the  Jrm 
landy  but  in  their  canoee  upon  the  waier,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  thus  in- 
strument; so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  })rove  but  a  fluctuatinc 
and  unstable  sort  of  business^  and  that  the  Indians  wUl  do  a  lie  aa  they  used 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Madokmoandoy  amonff  other  important  expeditions  whkh  he 
4  planned^  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  tnelr  enemy;  fh>m  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  was  afierwank  found  fay^tfae  Indians'  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  cot  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Cawtiens,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobecot,  v^ere 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  a^es,  all  except  three  or 
Iburgarrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons^  and  these  were  summoned  to 
eunwider,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  contmue  long  enou^  to  make  any 
effBi^ial  assault  upon  trom,  and  thus  they  escaped    The  vvretehed  captives 

*  A  treaty  was  timd  9th  of  Doe.  1676.  Momuer^  Nar,  o/Reo,  T,  CobkH.  It  nay  bt 
leen  in  Hubbard's  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  killed.     Wbod^t  N.  B.  ProtpecL 

X  Maotucript  Narrative,  before  cited.    Perhaps  this  was  the  tnme  Captain  Moore  who  car- 
vied  the  news  of  Phit^a  defeat  and  death  to  London  afterwards.    See  Old  Ikdiav  Caaov 
MLS,  106. 
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were  hurried  into  the  wildemen,  and  muxy  suflfered  and  died  by  the  W8y« 
The  Reverend  Shvbad  Dumnur,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  eatima'- 
don  for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
iog  his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
country.* 

Circumstances  haying  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  litde  reason  to 
e:q)ect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per* 
sous  were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  ot^ 
lered.  They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Stora's  garrison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  ^  The  Indians  being  poor  mudcians  for  ifce^ 
ing  of  time,  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
caoDot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  f^pearance  of  the  English  deterred  thenL 
After  waiting  a  while,  Captain  Convent  surprised  some  of  them,  and  broufffat 
them  in  by  force,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  this 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mather^  **  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Storer'a  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indian  weed  fiurly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
JIfoxuf,  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upou  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re^ 
pulsed  and  soon  drew  offi  Madokawando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
he  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  **  JIfy  brother  Moxvm  has 
missed  it  now,  hut  I  will  go  myself  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  otU 
^hishoU.^ 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri-> 
son  22  June,  1692.  He  was  joined  by  Portnevf  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  then*  united  strength  was  esti^ 
mated  at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
Converse  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
aa  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  beiore  the  battle. 

Madokcuoando^s  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 

rn  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wounded,  gave 
inhabitants  time  to  fly  to  tlie  garrison.  The  Inmans  were  not  only 
fieconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  l^efore 
observed,  but  Moxiis,  Egeremd  and  Worombo  weie  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  groat  fierceness,  but  alter  continu- 
ing it  for  some  time  without  success,  they  lell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  w;is  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  iu  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  by  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  wi.hout  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  awajr  their  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practice  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  &st  dav  of  the  attack.  TLey  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  fihmoff  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged^ 
they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  effect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  replied,  **  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 


out  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  *^  ne  mil  cut  you  as  small  as  tobbaeOf 
hrfore  to-morrow  mormng.^  The  captain  ordered  them  **  to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  work*" 

Having  nearly  npeat  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labrocre  beinff  slain, 
they  retired  in  the  night,  aAer  two  days'  siege,  leaving  sevenl  of  then*  dead 
bemnd;  among  whom  was  the  ffeneral  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
^  heed.    They  todc  one  Engliuunan,  named  Mn  Diamond,  who  liad  ven* 
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tured  out  of  the  garrisoD  on  some  occasioD,  whom  they  tortured  in  a  moat 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  among  other  strata^ms,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
¥^ork  upon  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  theur  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  of  engine,  at  Brookfield  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  e<^e  of  the  river.  ^Vhen  they 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  liit  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  m  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  raft 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves from  the  lury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokcopondo  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  cLe  in  his  lifetime 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fiict  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Grovemor  LevereU^  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  1694,  by  which  MadokavKmdc  con- 
veyed to  Sir  ffiUicmi  PMps  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  by  Hatthett's  Cove  Isl^d, 
^ence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  ialls  of  St  George's  River ;  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  from  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando'^s  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  ffUUam  Phipa  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  htiyull.\    To  this  deed  were  the  foUovring  signatures : — 

Sigrud,  9taled  and  deUvered  in  The  mark  of 

presence  of  Mabokawaitoo,  ^  Sagamore 

The  mark  21  of  Edgar  Emit,  of  Penobscot,     ^anda  seaL 

Sagamore  of  Kennebeh 
Hiemark  ft  o/'Wenemouf.t, 

coxin  to  Madokaioando* 
The  mark  X  q/"  John  Saugmore, 

of  Shecpsgyi  River,  interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  affidavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  MadokauHmdo ;  viz. 
that  he  died  in  16^8,  and  was  succeeded  by  fTenomoteci,  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  ffenoggonet  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Cyprian  Sotdhack,  who  ftuther  savs  ^  that  he  was  with  Madokmva$uio, 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  guijpowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  WUlebonCy  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  France.^  ''And  that  Monsieur  Castain  married 
the  said  Madokmoando^s  daughter." 

Jos^  Bane  deposed,  <*  that,  in  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  Mdnson,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  AUdnsorCs  wife,  and  Mrs.  EHzabcQi 
JUcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Jos^ 
MwiUon  of  York  in  the  county  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captive  ny 
a  large  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  conmiander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bane 
fturther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Madokawando  ordered  Jlieodor* 


•  I>epotitJoD  otJohn  PkUUpi,  2  July,  ITdS^fKotfo'f  Defence;  3.  t  Ibid.  95. 
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MmmHf  frho  was  hb  capthre,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  MaMaehusetts  to 
seiMi  a  veasel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  capthrea ;  that  it  was 
acoordiofly  sent  there,  and  Mcmsony  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

Jb^  LongUy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  10^  and  was  servant 
to  ^hdokatoando  two  years  and  a  halK 

11)6  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
ihkammdoy  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobecot. 

h  1690  TMas  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Point.  At 
which  time  he  says  he  ^  personally  knew  Edgar  Emd  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  ana  Squando  who  was  uien  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Motiu  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock^  and  Shtpoot  John  who 
wu  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepecot  and  with  (hrumbyy  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Peiemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
paities  under  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  Madokawandoj  Moxui  and  Oorwmity  being  the  respec- 
tive sichems ;  hence  Madokaxoando  was  sachem  of  Penobecot  at  that  time. 

lo  the  treaty  w^hich  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  WQHam  Phip$  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1693,  the  folk>wing  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  **  Ahassamham et,  brother  to  Edger  Emd ; 
We5omou£Tt,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  BAeATAWAwo5ooff,and  Shsepscott 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando^  as  we  have  soen,  married  the  Baron  De  Coi^ 
ftktj  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

hall  of  our  former  editions  we  gave  LahonUm^a  accoimt  of  Ca$Um$  in  a 
note,  and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends, 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  English, 
1  improve  the  opportimity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  De  SL  CaskkUy  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  fin* 
>bout  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
(^•ricnan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
casthimself  among  the  savages^  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  iiDm  them  a  wife  after  then*  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
diffiog  the  first  years  of  his  abode  vrith  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
pan  a  respect  fh>m  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
feat  cliie(  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
Httle  he  has  vrorked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  from  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
i^MKunnd  crowns  of  cold  in  his  coffers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
neicbancfise,  with  which  to  make  presents  to  hSa  Indian  brethren,  who, 
]*^P  they  return  from  their  himtmff  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
pnteats  vrith  a  triple  amoimt  in  beaver.f  The  governors  of  Canada 
tirect  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
•H  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  vrith  each  a  rich 
^o^.  He  has  never  changed  his  wife4  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
rumple  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  tiiat  he  has 
^odeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
food  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
^^ristiaDity  to  them ;  yet  these  frithers  relax  not  theur  labors,  and  consider 
yyto  confer  baptism  upoA  a  d^g  infant  repays  diem  ten  fold  for  the  suf< 
Migiaiid  prirations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  people.} 

*  Waldfi^t  Ddenoe,  S9.^Tbe  nainef  of  these  bostacBS  differ  material] y  from  thoM  in  the 


tWe  ihould  ifaiak  that  to  a  man  of  a  lordid  miod;  this  waa  "  tniniag  a  fortone  to  good 

1  Thai  ihtt  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  HaIkH  reeds  it,  (iVbtef  on  the  American  Bdiani, 
^1^  Catteim  had  bat  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.  Ms  not  changing  his  wife,  {U  ffo 
/y^  t^angi  deftmine,)  mifrht  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  be  had  severd  at  the  same  time. 

I  IhiiM  u  de  T^Ammfm^  a. »,  30. 
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The  town  now  called  CuUne,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  wm  the  pkee  of 
the  residence  of  the  French  baron,  and  a  son  of  his  succeeded  him  in  the 
sachemdom  of  the  Penobscots.  He  was  with  RervilU  at  the  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  1696,  in  which  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  Captain  CkM^ 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  belbre,  commanded  the  fort,  whidi  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men,  but  surren- 
dered it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  1706,  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  ended  his  days.  In  1668,  Governor  Andros^  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  ofCagtaifva  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  conmiitted 
other  depredations,  but  himself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  son  was  seized  by 
the  Enghsh,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  aAer  set  him  at  liberty* 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the  similari^  of  the 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madotk  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  countiy» 
and  were  never  heard  of  after.  The  riory  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  Utter 
periods.* 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Agamagua^  was  also  a  noted  chief 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said*  AAer 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French'and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  Moxu$  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokatoandoj  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
Dudley,  in  1702.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  Ifanungtmely  Aaacambmt, 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at  CoMSi 
AAer  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  tl» 
fbllowinff  stratagem.  Hey  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  l)ut  were  preventeid  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  undiff 
Captain  SouikadL  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  plunder. 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessd  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great 

MoxHi  was  at  Casco  in  171d»  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Georgetomi, 

r\  Arowsike  Island,  in  if  17.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attended 
at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

Mceo  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  veiy  conspicttous  in  tbs 
eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  bv  the 
same  cause  as  Madokawando,  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  friendly  t» 
the  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  me  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  m 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  A U  the  inhabitants  being  satbered  inis 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  pomt,  a  few  hands  mif;ht  have  defended  it  against 
an  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country.^  While  Uie  cu>tain  of  the  gain- 
son  was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  vrith  Mugg,  the  people  fled  from  tiie  gairissB 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  Oreated  them  kindly. 
When  Fnoicu  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  *^thai  he  hoi 
Jmnd  out  (&e  wau  to  hum  Bo$ion^  and  laughed  much  about  the  English; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  countiyi 
and  Magged  about  his  great  number^.  He  was  killed  at  Kack  Point,  on  16 
Mvf ,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  success.  Ha 
had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  £ken  one  captips. 
The  celebrated  Sumon,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here,    lieutenant  Tippin,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  **  made  a 


*  See  Jamon's  Stnmger  m  Amtritaj  T9^.  ed.  44o.  Londoii,  1807$  IMtMno/  .x 
zciii.  21 ;  Dr.  Southey's  Prtfaet  to  hu  Madock ;  Boaqaei'f  Exped.  agaamt  Ohio 
•d.  410.  London,  im^  Kef's  9V«m&  in  ^fn^rfea,  167»11t )  Bark,  HkL  Viniitio,jLH 
Beatty.  Jour,  24;  ModUm^s  New-Yort,  i.  45.}  BaiWo'i  Ph^HcMt  Jtmr,  C  pL  ii.  li- 
Cchmh.  Mag.  Ibr  1787. 

t  MagMfe,  viL  94w  ItbdatedT  Jaa.  1G98-9.  t  HMaid^iM.  Il^&4fi^ 
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fdooBMfbl  shot  upmi  an  IncBflii,  that  was  obeerved  to  be  very  busy  and  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  iS^fmon,  the  arch  yiUain  aad 
isOMidiary  of  ail  the  eastward  Indians^  but  proved  to  be  one  afanost  as  good 
as  hnosefi)  who  was  called  Mf^^^  * 

Smeir,  just  named,  was  a  trouUesome  f^How,  who  continued  to  creaie 
coDsideFable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimeek  Ritbt,  in  the  ncin- 
i^  of  Newbufy  and  Amesbuiy,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence^  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  ddi  of  July,  bo.  Indians 
wMts  seen  to  go  into  the  bushee  not  far  firom  the  f;arrison  at  Ainesbuiy ;  two 
d^fs  beibrs,  sereral  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neigfaborhood,  and  one  woman 
woonded,  whose  name  was  ^imby,  Symon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  commitled  the  depredation.  Mrs.  Qtctmfty  was  sure  that  it  was 
ne  who  **  knocked  her  on  the  head,**  and  she  knew  the  namesof  many  of  the 
rase  with  him,  and  named  ^^ndreio,  Gtoffraify  and  Jofqth,  She  begged  of  S^num 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  **  Why,  ^oodwift  Hjumty,  d9  you  ikmk  that  I  wSl 
M  wmf**  She  said  she  was  afraid  he  would,  liecause  be  killed  all  the 
Engnsik  Smn^n  then  said,  **  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  doe  of 
vou  aHf**  ana  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  dkl  noth^»pen  to  nwt 
W  ranch ;  at  whidi,  being  a  woman  of  great  coorage,  she  threw  a  stone  al 
him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  ^  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
she  ibll,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  fbr  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  ibr,  said 
he,  **I'will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  Symon  was  vrell  known  to  maqy  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  QuimbtL  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
hsr  ftther,  tfUHmn  (mrooiH  In  April,  1677,  ^fwum  and  his  companions  burnt 
die  boose  of  Edward  JFeymoulh  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  pluadered  the  boose 
of  OU&  Crcttrinf,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  haa  shown  kindness  to 
9fimnf9  gnaMhnother.t 

Sywum  was  one  of  the  Chrmtian  Indians,  as  were  wfndrew,  Ges^lvy,  PeUity 
and  several  odiers  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  which,  with  man^^ 
nach  agmvated  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re^" 
hted  b^Mr.  HMetrd:^  ^  Symon  and  .^ndrmoj  the  two  brethren  in  iniqoily^ 
with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Poseataqua  River  on  PortsmotM 
aide,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  nuod  anid  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  having  a  yomg  chttd 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  gave  fettre  td  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Ind&n  Symmi  spanad 
beeauae  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  ai  Che  tvro 
eaptivefl  escaped  fh>m  their  hands  two  days  aAer,  as  did  the  other,  April  ft^ 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  sa  narrowly  looked  to  as  tfaoy 
Hied  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Skfmm,  Andrew  and  Peler  iell  upon  the  houaa 
of  Thtmtw  £imM,  of  Bradfbrd^  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
elMreii  into  the  w^emess.||    Havina  on  the  whole  concluded  to  mate 
paace  vrith  the  BngUsh  whale  th^  could,  did,  befbre  the  end  of  six  vireeksi 
restore  the  captives,  instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securiog  their 
ftiendsbip,  the  En^ish  seized  Smnon  and  Andrtw^  and  confined  diem  in  the 
jiO  at  Dover.    This  treatment  tney  considered,  as  yery  naturally  they  should^ 
aa^f  apveeursor  of  something  of  a  difierent  character;  and  thereibire  fbnnd 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.    They  joined  their  eastern 
fiimdlv  ^^^  hence  followed  many  other  croelties,  some  ai  which  we  have 
already  rehiled.    About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  fitn:r 
D<Ner,  was^x>inmitted  at  GreenlancL    One  Mm  Eomtton  was  killed,  and  ^ 
boose  bnmed.    A  writer  of  that  day,  after  observingthat  the  perpetratoj^  ^ 
the  outrage  were  lS^fRl01^  jfnd^^Ro,  and  Pe(er,  observes  that  tl^ were  the  ^"^ 
we  had  m  pffisoB,  and  should  have  kiUed,"  and  <doseawith  thk  ea)H'>""^<M^ 


•  IHm.  N.  EngUmd.  f  HB-Documeats.  J  Belknap' ^* '^'■"V***^ 

iHuLN.  Roland,  est,  ^  ft#  «iltt.  ««,«,*^fc^ 

I  See  the  veiy  cfeditoWe  History  omaverhiU,  (p.  «:)l>y  ».  j|Jfi/»  w*  «<»  Wierwihg 
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**  The  good  Lord  pardon  ua"  *    Thus  some  coiiBidered  they  had  aeed  of  jnt* 
dtm  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  remains 
fo  be  related.    Mr.  ^SbfUhony  Bradcetty  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  «pon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Detring  of  PcMtland,  had  been  visited  by 
&fmtm,  occasionallv,  who,  lilfie  Toiosotiy  in  the  case  of  Clarke  at  Eel  River,  in 
Plimouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  ^  his  house 
and  family^  On  the  9th  of  August,  1676,  some  Indians  had  lulled  one  q€  Brack' 
^9  cowa    BracktU  immediiUely  complained  to  Symmi  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  perpetrators.    Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Mc^or  ffaldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
eourse  Sifmon  unmediately  after  pursued ;  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  affiiir,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
secretly  appli^  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  this  ruffled  state  of  thinss, 
that  he  should  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  mommg  of  the 
11th,  two  days  after  the  injury  was  done.    Friday  was  the  11  Augnsl^  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  ^fmon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  ^arty,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  AMony  BradetL    ^  These  are  the  Indians,"  said  he,  **that 
killed  the  cow."    No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  giins  seized  upon  belongioff  to  the  family.  BrackeU  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Synum  replied,  **  So  it  must  be,"  and  denumded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  cap 
tire ;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  BraMtf 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  JURckad  MiUon,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound. 
Mrs.  BraeketPs   brother  J^aOuxmd^  only   son   of  JIf.   Afmm,  was   of  the 
fiunily,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  kUled  upon  the  spot    The  rest,  Brackdt^  his  wife  and  ^%  childiem  wore 
carried  away  prisoners.    Tliey  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
fi>Uowinff,  whom  some  of  them  found  means  to  enect  an  escape ;  which  waa 
■ingttlariy  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.    In  their  wanderings^  those  who 
held  them  captiye,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.   Here  newa  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  bjr  their  brethren,  and 
tiiey  at  cmce  determined  to  share  in  the  bootv ;  so^  in  their  hurry,  their  eager- 
ness for  the  qpoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  tneir  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers.  Therefore  they  promised  Captain  Brackttt  and  the  rest,  that  if  the^  would 
eome  afWr  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  ffood  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  them.    Mrs.  Bnidbetf,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feelmg,  just  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  bein|[  nearly  brdk- 
OB  up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape ;  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mra  BraduU  also  found  in  an  old  house  at  that  place,  she 
waa  enabled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  clnld,  her  hos- 
baiid  and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distanee  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.    They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  nave  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
nients  there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.    And  a  vessel,  which  happened  very 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safetv  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anikony  BraduU  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
mtinff  the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  wfnn.  She  died  after  this 
]^,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
^*%(itof»Z>rdbe,  Senior^  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  SummntA^f  by  -mom 
•  f  H  eeveral  children^  When  Colonel  Church  had  the  memorable  fight 
wrth  th.  Jndians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1689,  Captain  BradM  was  killed. 
After  tim.i,|g  y^^  ^^^  children  went  to  her  fathers  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
retmned  to^oir  possessions. 

We  are  J^^^to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  wbc^  recorded— the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  &mous  c^efir  Ktm- 

• _^,^ . — , . ■ _ 
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hmagui  ABd  Masitmdoweit  and  the  bubarous  mardfer  «f  Mi^or  ITaU^M  and 
many  of  hia  people. 

KANKAMAGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  Hogkinij  Hawkins,  or 
Bakms,  was  a  Pennakopk  sachem,  and  an  artfvl,  persevering,  fakhflil  man,  as 
loog  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  GoFemor 
Crmfiddj  <^New  Hanmshire,  used  his  endeapors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
10  destroy  die  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  eonsti^Ddy  stirred  up  by  the 
F^och  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  English,  Kankamagui,  knowing  the 
Mohawks  nude  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  WcnromboSj  or  Ifervm&o,  Kved.  Bnt  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  woiftld  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti* 
n^  and  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  had  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  fbt 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  (bUowing  letters  fiillv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  llohawka  would  ravage 
hboountiy: — 

"  Jtfny  I5ih,  1685u    Hmwr  governor  my  friend.    You  mug  fiitnd  I  desire  your 
wmMp  mndjtowr  power,  heeause  I  hope  you  earn  di^mim  g^  i 

ompoor  and  naked,  and  heme  no  men  0i  my  place  hoemtoe  I  e^fhdd  ail^^ 
hi  wSl  kUl  me  eoery  icttf  and  night  Ifyourioonh^tohenpUaseprayJulpmeyou 
no  let  Mohogs  kiU  me  at  my  piSoe  at  Maiamake  Riiet  eaUed  Pamikkog  and  Jve^ 
tMog,  I%bSI  snkmHyomr  wnMp  andyow  power.  And  now  I  want  ponder  and 
sodi  oUmnMon,  shaa  and  gww,heeaiu$e  I  home  forth  at  my  horn,  and  I  pkad 
AeonJ* 

Thw  M  htdum  hand,  but  pray  you  do  eomider  yowr  hanMe  servatU, 

fimoF  DxTooKOM,**  JOHN  HOOKINS, 

Joseph  X  Teask,  PsTxr  J^  Robik, 

Ki9o  $  HaeeTj  Me.  Joeob  X  RonniufoinTKous, 

Sam  cJ  Lnn«,  Me.  Hope  X  HoTB,f 

Wapeouaitat  tin;  SaouachuwaihaTi  Joflif  ToifBH, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  John  do  Canowa, 

Mamanosoites  t  Abdea.  JoHif  X  OwABfosiKimr, 

Natobiii.  i|  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  iL  Hogkins  wrote  the  following 
tetter,  which  bcM&rs  the  same  signature  as  the  sjxfve : — 

*^ Honor  Mr,  Oooenior<-W>^NS  (Us  day  leomyour  house,  Ivant  se  you,  and  i 
Armg'  my^  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  youtfyour  voorshipwhen  please, 
Uen  reeewe  my  hand  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
!  remember  til  old  time  when  Uioe  my  grant  falher  and  grant  mother  then  English- 
men com  this  country,  then  my  grant  father  and  Englishmen  they  make  a  good 
geoemmentj  they  friend  aHmayes,  my  grant  faAer  Umng  at  place  caUed  Maiamake- 
reser,  other  name  €hef  Mdukko  and  jRanukkog,  that  one  rever  great  many  names 
and  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  this  first  time  Iwillgiue  myjnend, 

^msaUIndianiandJ' 

The  two  Mowing  are  from  the  same. 

^Please  your  worship,'''! tsiUintreat  you matlher  you  mvftiend now  [  ] 

f^ifmymdianhedoytmlongprayyounopvty^ 

fool,  som  men  mudiiooe  drunk  Aen  he  no  kiuno  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  misdutf 
when  he  drunk  jfso  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  because  I  wOl  poms 


*  The  same  caHed  Beiokom  m  QooktUj  probably.— See  atUtj  Book  il  Chap,  til 
t  Eerhape  Hopehood. 
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•enf  me  I  will  hdp  you  jfloouu  Jobji  HodKinB." 

**  JMK  Mammf — Pvmf  I  wwni  mtak  you  a  ftto  uords  if  your  tMiv^  wken  fUtm 
§eeau8e  Icomparfas  fmll  tpeake  ika  governor  but  heeo  aum^  $o  m  mty  at  lad 
mghty  omI  io  Jar  I  untUrilandtkiM  govenwr  hit  power  mat  your  power  tww^  $o  he 
9^ak  hu  own  nundk.  PnM  jf  you  take  what  I  wani  pray  oom^ioww  btcauet  I 
want  go  horn  attkU  day»    i  our  Mumble  eervanty 

**May  1^1685.  lorn  Hmomsme,  Indim  Mgrnor."* 

About  the  time  these  lettefB  were  writteiL  peraonB  were  seal  9mMmg  the 
Indians  to  aseertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assiUBiiig  a  wwriike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, ^  that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Pena€ook,and  in- 
finrmed  them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uneae  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  &r  as  Pe^pseot. 

^  The  reason  of  MdowJtamaty  sagamore  c^Saeo,  departed  his  place  was,  be- 
cause the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himsek*  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  MUombamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  desired  Captain  Booke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  ^Ye  days  after.  Beth 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  Wouaianeel  and  Me$ainihwity  the  latler  of  wfatch 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neilber  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  34  men,  besides  aqvaws  and 
papooses.  The  reascm,  they  sai^  why  they  did  not  come  among  the  English 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  feM^t  them,  and 
they  sbould  fly  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  Bftohams  would  kill 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  afiairs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September^  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  ^between  the  8«l^|ects  of 
his  Majesty  King  Jamet  II,  inhabitiDg  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhahitinf;  the  said  provinces.^  The  articles  wave  subscnlied  «b  the 
part  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  MssABO^wn^  J%e  mark  ^  <^  Johs  NaMoar, 
<^        X  of  Wah^wasl  aiiae  Ufsawab. 

aUa§  HttPEBooiK  ^       Q  of  Umheemowah, 

**'        n!/  of  Tecamorifiick,  oUom  Roaui; 

aKoaJaaus*. 

The  foUowmc  aagavn  yree  Id  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  *^as 
Ifkeir  neighbors  naye  done.^ 

The  mark  "^  of  NKTUfBomr.  KANCAMAGUS,  oKat 

<^             of  Wab^wah,  oliaa  Jwm  Ha  warns,  aogvuMort, 

HopsBoon.  signed  (to  inetrumeaUj  I9th  Tber, 

^         C  ofNEnHroaact  m^hisCDmsrk. 


<^         3  of  N&wc«icB.  BAoc8e«ic,of»a«  JoacpBTiiAaKS, 

his  ^  mark^    And  agieed  to  all 
within  writtmu 

TVhether  BsgHnt  were  among  the  Fenakoaka  seiaed  bgr  Majar  WaUtrom 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or^  if  he  were,  ]i  is  net  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  oertain  that  he  yvas  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  /TolefanMi  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  ia  aa  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  Englse^  at  least,  as  upon  any  aaency  of  the  French. 
It  may  be  true  that  many  bMon^|[  to  the  eastward,  wno  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries^  had  found  their  ivay 
back  amonff  their  friends  acain^  and  were  f^lad  of  the  first  opportuniQr  w 
reyeni^inff^iemselyes  upon  Uie  author  of  theur  unjust  eicpatriation. 

Miy^or  Waidrom  Mvad  at  Doyer^  then  called  by  ita  Indiian  name»  Quodbscfta. 
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jm  Nferw  HaHiMMre,  in  a  atrong  forritOA^HMne.  at  Hrhicfa  place  tre#o  afao 
four  otben.  Kankamagmi  had  armiUv  eontiiTed  a  atratagem  to  effect  the 
■arprise  of  the  place,  luid  had  others  beside  die  Pennakooks  from  difierent 
places  ready  in  great  numbera,  to  prosecute  the  UDdertakioir.  The  plan  was 
this.  Two  sqoaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  when  all  should  be  asmp,  they  were  to  open  the  eatea  to  the 
warriors.  Masandtnoetj  who  was  next  to  £ankamagu$y  went  to  Miyor  Wal- 
iron%  and  informed  him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  the  major,  Matandotpet  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  *^  Brother  fFaldron,  what  would  you  do  if  the  stranffe  Indians 
ihoiild  come  ?  "  To  which  he  vauntingly  repUed,  **  that  he  could  assemble 
aa  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger."  in  this  seciuiw  the  ^atca  were 
opened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  fury.  One  gani- 
800  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squawa  They  rushed  into 
WaUtnnls  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  fValdron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizin?  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind hirn,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  upon,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  proTide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  euten,  tbey 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
aer.  Soine  gaahed  his  breaat  with  knires,  saying,  **  /  eroat  md  m^f  aecounl ; " 
atbers  cut  on  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  hmi,  *^Jstoiw  will  your  Jiri  toc^ 

Afler  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  Aunt  mom  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holdmg  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  fioor,  let  him  ftll  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  hie  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  countiy, 
that  Major  H^aldron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  dieir  accounts  when  Siey  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  tn&en  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  than  the  majority  of  Indian  traiders,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  mfyority  of  firontier  tradera  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  fiicts  militate  asainst  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  be  an  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  IB,  in  man  j  places,  a  uniform  practice  amonff  speculators  or  land-jobbm, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  bargains  with  them !  In  the 
time  of  PkUif^s  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  **  that  he  had  given  an 
hundndpovmd  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Pnrchas]  his  well"*  But  to 
return  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  mominff,  when,  after  collecting  all  the 
phnider  they  could  carry,  took  up  their  march,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  Idlled  be- 
ibre  tbeyleft  the  place.  This  affair  took  place  on  the  nicht  of  the  27th  of 
Jane,  1^9l  Several  firiendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  da- 

*  Hubbcard,  ii.  77.—7^aiiia«  Purehat^M  bouse  at  Peg^pscot  was  among  the  first  that  fell  a* 
prey  to  the  eastern  Indians  m  PIMip^t  war.  In  the  beginniaf  of  September,  about  SO  of  them 
weat  there,  and  at  first  offered  to  trade,  but  Bfr.  FurcJiau  aua  his  son  being  from  home,  thay 
look  what  ihey  liked  without  even  askii^  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calves,  and 
departed.    Ibid,  14^  16. 
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ifwtdied  in  Mason  to  bate  notified  tbe  people,  but  on  noeomit  of  eeme  defay 
nt  Newbury  ftny,  the  benefit  of  that  information  waa  loat. 

Four  years  araer,  Colonel  Cfturdk  took  fforombt^f  fort,  in  which  were  Aaa- 
kamagu^9  wife  and  children.  This  fort  waa  upon  the  Androacogginy  aboat 
35  or  30  miles  fixmi  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  historv 
of  C%i0db^#e)q>edition  tothis  fort.  The  jprisonera  taken  here  informed  ChwrA 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  councu  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
''many  were  for  peace  and  manv  against  it ;"  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  300  warriors  to  Welk  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  EngUoh 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fall  upon  them.  *^  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  which, 
says  Chunk,  when  we  were  well  informed  of^  we  left  two  old  souaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  or  their  own 
com,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruimons,  and  buned  their  dead,  and  left  them 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodmao 
SmalTsy  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."* 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  amon^  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagtu^s  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-io-law  was  taken,  but  he 
**  ran  away  fi'om  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagtu^s  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  In-ought  awa]^  whose  father  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  Worombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Pli mouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggio 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Ckurdi  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indiana  fell  upon 
him  b^  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  onl^  by 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  Ckurdi  had  seven  men  kiUed 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  m  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indians  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  KapnJkamaguB  and  Wormnho, 

IIoPEHOOD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoka.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robinhood,  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  ch^ter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  known  bv  the  name  nokaweL^  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  PkUif^t  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  Berwick, 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopehoodf  with  one  only  beside  himself^  •Andrew  of  Saco,  whom  yre  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Symon^  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  yoimg  woman  within, 
would  have  efiected  their  purpose.  She  nistened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  fence  had  kept  firom 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopehood  was  engaged  was 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Charlmnx,  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  FVontenaCj  the  troops  for  which  had  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  £ngland ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  an  easteni 
expedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colony,  to 

*  Manuscript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Church,  and  sent  to  Governor  HmekUaf  of 
Pliinooth. 

t  Harritf  in  bit  Voyafet ,  ii.  SOS,  who  sayt  he  was  a  Huron  j  but  as  he  cites  no  attthoritisiy 
we  know  not  bow  be  came  by  bis  information. 
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wbom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  of  such  a  natore, 
with  the  rreatest  confidence ;  such  is  the  testimony  which  Count  Fron^ieMC 
gafD  m  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  ttie  time  to  M.Je  Seignday,  That  officer 
WBf  the  Sieur  HtrUL  In  the  small  company  which  he  commanded,  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  -viz.  The  Sieur  Crtvier^  Lord 
«f  8.  IVimcott,  and  the  Sieur  QatiMau. 

He  left  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1690,  proceeding  direetly  south  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  Champlain  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  lon^  and  rugged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  Mardi,  near  Salmon 
Filk,f  which  he  hiud  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  three  companies ;  the  first,  composed  of  15  men,  ynB  ordered  to  attack 
•  kige  fortified  house.  The  second,  conmstinj?  of  11  men,  was  ordered  lo 
seize  uoon  a  fort,  defended  by  fbur  bastions.  The  third,  which  Herid  com- 
maDded  in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
bf  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  vnth- 
Mandthe  fire  of  the  assailants:  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces,!  and  the 
rsBt,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
bm  one  Frenchman,  who  had  hn  thifffa  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  9000  §  domestic  Mninrmla  perished  in 
the  boms,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  flxnn  a  great  town  caUed  PascataquaJj 
ftt)iD  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Hertdy  and  cut  on 
his  retreat  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  300  f  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Hertd  e3q>ected 
tt,  and  had  taken  his  measures  to  firustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
op  bis  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  En^ish  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  great  confidence.  Herid  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  aU  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
tiQed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, ff  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Crmer,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the^  Sokokis.  La  Dresniere^  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years,  tt 

As  Herid  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M.  de  Porineuf,  HI  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  against 

*  Beikmtp,  HUt  N.  H.  i.  \Si,  following:  Maiher,  Magnalia,  vii.  68,  dates  this  aflair  18 
March :  there  is  in  reality  no  error,  allowinfj^  Tor  the  difference  of  stvie,  rexcept  one  da^r  j)  the 
Esgllih  not  yet  having  adopted  the  Gregorian  method,  which  the  J^rencn  haa. — See  Book  II. 
Cap.  II. 

t  Prb  d'ooe  bonmde  Aogloise,  appell^  Semaitels. 

t  Aboat  30  were  kiUed,  according  to  Belkmtpf  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  192. 

\  Charlevoix  has  been  miscoostrued  by  some  anthors,  and  made  to  say  SOOO  head  of  cattie 
*Ne  buroed.-i-See  Williamson,  Hist.  Auibe,  i.  619,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
Chadewrix,  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  **  Detix  rnille  piiees  de  bitaU  peri- 
rmt  dam  Us  etabUs,  oit  Pon  aooit  mis  le/eu,"    NowoeUe  France,  ii.  51. 

I  Seneatels  o'^tok  qo'i  six  KeoSs  d'lne  asaec  groMe  boofgrnae  de  la  Noovelle  Angleterre, 
tmmke  Peteadtmit,    Tifottoelle  France,  \l  51, 


T ''About  140  men."    Belknap,  il  ISi, 
**  Wootter's  River,  in  Berwick.    Ibid. 


tt  "Hie  Engjiish  advanced  with  great  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  enngMnent  ensued,  which 
laMed  tin  nifht.  when  Uiey  retired  unth  the  loss  of  four  or  five  killed.    Aid, 

U  The  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Schenectaday,  **  dreamt,"  says  MaSher,  *'  that 
^vliile  the  deep  snow  of  the  whiter  continued,  they  were  safe  enoufffa :  but  this  proved  as  vain 
«  a  dream  of  a  dry  summer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  being  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  Indianised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Bionsieur  Ariel 
ad  noop-Hoodf  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,"  &e.    MagnaHa,  vii.  68. 

J  I  The  English  called  him  Artelf  as  his  name  was  pronounced.    See  MagnaHaf  ibid. 
I  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  I  should  be  sadly  pussled  to 
which  should  laugh  at  the  other :  however,  modem  writers  should  not  copy  old  enots  of 
iporance.    It  b  easy  to  see  how  we  come  fc^  the  name  of  Bmmtfft  m  our  Hiatories  of  iVcit 
%tM/.-8oe  HiH.  Maim,  i.  fiSt. 
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Caeca  As  Portnmf  roarohAd  thiongl)  the  country  of  Iho  ANailrin,  mtnr 
of  'diem  joined  him,  and  he  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Caeoo,  aocei«- 
ing  to  the  French  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  the  foUowing  night,  he  pre- 
pared an  ambush,  and  towards  morning  an  EIngliahnian  fell  into  it  and  wm 
kiUed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
marched  out  from  the  garrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it;  they 
made  no  discovery  until  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
they  were  fired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fiiUen  upon  bv  the 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaughter : 
but  four  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

The  Enriish  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
sons, and  ul  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  tliese 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  which  die 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  PortnttvJ'  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  abiliQr  to  take  Casco, 
fearing  the  issue ;  for  his  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lav  waste  the 
Engli&  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  dilemma 
Ht^td  and  Hopehood  anived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  fM^ess  the  siexe. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  took  for  cairying  on  me 
work,  and  thev  began  a  mine  within  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from,  its  gun&  The  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Ciqitain  Danisy  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  die  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hapthood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cmel^.  In  the  course  <it  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  feU  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  kiUed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  awav  six,  after  burning  several  houses. 
This  was  as  easdy  done,  says  CcUan  Mather^l^  as  to  have  moiled  an  ordinary 
htn-roosL^  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them ; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  pm.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
9X  this  time.  Not  long  after  thia^  Hopehood  went  to  the  westward,  **  with  a 
design,  rays  Mcdher^  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  A<}uadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance.'' llie  Indians  of  Canada*  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
tfid  he  beinff  in  their  counU^,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  manv  of  his 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudleu  at  Casco,  in  1700. 1 

We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Madokawcmdo^  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  WaUtron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  the 
close  of  PhUifs  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifiMted  at  that  time  b? 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  Einglish  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  tms  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captain  Charia  /ViMf,  of  Kitteiy,  was  with  WMton  upon  that  eraeditioB, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  afterwaids.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — ^  Capt  Drod  seized  an  Indian  called  Megunnewojk  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  Jtme,  at  the  nils, 

— 

*  Madokmotatdo  wm  also  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Doruyt  and  tbe  Higuert 
[Higgins]  Oaptain  DavU^i  Nar.  in  3  Coll  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  IM,  5.^fiopehood  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  aboot  a  doseo  otheri,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  ^ndrvt, 
pmne  time  t>efere.    Urid, 

t  This  agrees  wHk  tiM  En^ish  aeeoants^abaliiY  10  dayi^as  obierved  ill  a  note  00  tb^ 

t  Magnalia  Christ  Americana,  b.  vii.  7S. 

6  ^  An  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  bead  than  with  his  gun."    LotHd^VL.lii' 

I  At  his  oatiTe  place,  4  July,  1697.    MS.  Utter  o/Jofm  Farmr,  fsf. 
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mi  mm  that  biwro  and  vcmlnto  Capt  TWner,  irbao  be  inai  riain  liboot 
€h«en  Itiver;  and  helpad  to  kitt  T^lboiiMff  AiMdM  *  at  Caaeo,  [11th]  Aogust 
kM,  [167)0.]  And  whh  the  help  of  Lieut  J'Mkir^  accordina  to  the  nm^w^ 
order,  earned  him  aboard "  then*  TeeoeL  ^'Bf  this  time,"  the  same  amhor 
eentiBaea,  <*8orae  of  the  aoldiera  were  got  aafaore,  and  imMaotly,  aceording 
Id  tfieir  major's  command,  punued  the  enemy  towwds  their  eanoes.  In  the 
chsse,  ae?eral  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  ii4oae  bodies  these  [aoldiers]  ib«md 
at  their  retorn,  te  the  nund^er  of  se^en ;  amongst  whom  was  MatU^fomdi^ 
dw  aaffamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  IkvH  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times he  did  to  8md^  ^at  on  the  same  day  he  ahovld  be  wifth  him ;  for  he 
had  a  little  beibie  told  the  Indiana,  that  widiin  two  d^a  the  English  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  ven6ed  upon 
hiDiael£"  Here  we  moat  aelnowledge,  notwithalaading  oar  gn^at  respect 
fer  tfris  aathor,  that  his  commentary  npon  that  paasage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sofili  among  the  Encliah  would  not  be  waat^ 
m  of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  In^ed,  the  historian  of  Kanktamagms 
imght  say  the  DtvU  was  less  deceitM  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  af&r- 
wards  in  the  case  of  Miyor  WMran, 

The  £kiglish  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indiana  at  diis  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  bee^  and  vaiioua  other  oommoditiea. 
Jftyamtotfoy,  i^er  hamg  fidlen  into  their  handa  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wi&ont  oeremoay. 


cHAprrat  DL 

BoHASSBii — ISrmekenf  tf  the  wkUes  Uwrnrdi  km    h  iumiiMmi 
tkt  iyt$  of  afirmmU  eaniwe — Captmss  Smeo — Is  Isillea^AmjRVUAmaLWA  umrnr — 
Bit  espttm  mnd  d«clt— EoaiUMBT— 6l6a2«d  at  Pmnmmquii    Bmrimnmsly 


dttU — Treaekery  rf  Ckmbb-^U  rM/mtalr^CapttUn  Tom-^SurprUes  Hamptim^ 
D«Rr — Hit  fart  ctftmrtd  buColond  Church — EvaUsiff  Church's  expedition — Captain 
Sumo— 7V««£«  letth  tht  EngUth  at  Casco — Hit  speech — Wattakummon — Captain 
Sahcel — His  Ji^ht  at  Damans  Cove — Heoan — Om  of  the  name  barbarously  de- 
stroyed hy  the  tckites — Mogq — Westbrook  bums  J^earigwok — Some  account  m  the 
Jesuit  Ratie^-MouUon*s  expedition  to  Jferigiook — Death  of  Mo^g — Death  cf  FaXktfr 
Jtasie — yotiee  of  Moidton — Charlevoix* s  account  of  this  ifatr — Pauovs — Bmenty 
ofered  for  Induin  sealps^'Cantain  John  Lovewelts  first  expedition-^His  seeond 
itttntfor  iw^ans^-FaUs  in  wink  Pavovi — Fights  Aim,  and  is  dainF^PartieulMrs  of 

Wa  win  continae  here  our  oalak»gue  of  eminent  ohiefii  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  remolo  section,  has  no  less  daim  than  any  other;  and  the  first  of 
them  whi(^  we  shall  introdaoo  was  called,  by  the  whiles, 

BoMAKEBH,  who  wss  a  saehem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Oanibaa,  or  Kennebeoka, 
whoso  residenee  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  Mune,  at  a  plaoe  called  ^TorridgewocL  f  Whether  Bamaxeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Ovator  itiver  in  New  Hampshire,  Oroton  in  Maooa 
ehiiBett8>  and  atiany  other  pMooa,  about  the  year  16G^  we  cannot  detennine, 
but  HuiMm9on  aays  he  waa  *<a  principal  actor  m  the  carnage  upon  the 

*  He  was  brother  to  Anffumv,  and  was  killed  the  11  Aiunft,  at  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
Bwoant«r  Symen.  Theae  hKUana,  or  tome  of  their  partyTthat  eapcorad  Atthony  Brocket] 
vaai  over  upon  the  neck,  where  ibeyibotJa^Jlf inland  Zpooc  H^Abi%.  Three  nen,  who 
««re  going  lo  reap  at  AiAony  Brocito't,  having  heard  from  Muf^oy  and  Ff^aib/y  of  the  trant- 
aelian  there,  left  them  te  return,  when,  heariar  tte  guns,  they  turned  towards  Thomas  Brackets, 
who  lived  near  Clark's  Point,  where  they  haci  left  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
fran  Porpoodnck.  Here  they  saw  Tlfiomas  Bracket  ahot  down,  and  his  wile  aad  ehfldreo 
lakes ',  they  the*  Made  their  etrape  lo  Mmtfefs  garriten,  at  Hm  tower  end  of  the  neek,  ivhieh 
had  heeoaDe  a  place  d'reftigewfl'tos'4  Hist.  I\>rtknd,i.  M4^Thiawas  an  eHeMive  depM- 
dtlion.  34  peMoos  having  been  killed  and  carried  bto  captivity. 

t  P/erifiook  'is  believ^  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  place,  at 
aereeing  best  with  iu  orthoepy ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  thia 
^,  at  ptowMinced  by  dw  oldatt  iahdbilMitt.    It  is  a  dahghtAd  plaea,  awl  wiU  be  loMd  flto> 
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EngUsh,"  after  the  treaty  which  he  had  nade  with  Oovemor  Pk^,  in  1698. 
In  16^,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  waa 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar- 
barities were  committed.  Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  uul 
many  other  places,  sufl^red  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebeota 
7Viy{or,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St  Lavnrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
l^  her  master,  an  **  overgrown  Indian,"  named  Sampson,  The  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  puipose  gave  viray,  and,  while  he  was 
making  a  second  attempt,  BcSutzem  happened  to  he  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  jSrruhmmkwabemtj  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  vnth  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  ^  notorious  fellow,** 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomaxeenf  and  another 
principal  chief)  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urginjj^  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  Enclish,  <*  bui  that  Ihat  had  made  no  %n^pre$sion  on  them^for 
ihey  were  a$Jirm  as  &e  mouniain$j  and  should  eonHnue  so  as  long  as  Ike  stm  and 
moon  endured/*  On  peace  beingjnade  known  td  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  vnth 
a  flaff  of  truce,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  EL, 
dated  13  July,  1713.    BomaxeerCs  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  MovJtUm  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  with 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  ytzb  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  fired  upon,  the  dauij^hter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Mathers  account  of  Bomaseen^s  conversation 
vrith  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Virjnn  Mary  a  French 
woman ;  that  the  French  eave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  mem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

Abjiuhawikwabsmt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  a£  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  particulan 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  dbout  me  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year.  Colonel  ffaUon  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  amonff  whom  was  Anu- 
hawikwabemt  PenhaUow  says,  he  was  **  an  active,  bold  feUow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit ;  forvdien  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  and  when^they  threatened  him  vrith  death,  Ae  laufrhed  at  it  wUk  eon- 
tempt  !  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  firiendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  fi'eely  discovered  where  each  party 
of  them  encamped."  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Chrisdan  viramors !  and  it  must  oe  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  tmdw  Watton^  and  that 
of  Bomaxeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

Egeremet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1690, 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chief, 
and  UoitquiD,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 

*  BomaxetnwM  aoppoeed  to  have  led  (be  partyUutt aUacked  tbetoatfapartorOyMer fimr, 
sow  Durbam,  in  which  10  penoot  were  killea.    This  was  on  S7  April. 
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finr  fkitbloRsness ;  aad  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  pM  ibr  it  in  doe  fSnie 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  dispoeed  to  add  to  traoflactious  which  are  in 
themselres  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  veutore  to  give  the  account  as 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C  Maihtr^s  ikc€n$dum  hictuoa%tm .^— «* 

**  Let  usy  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  yengeance  taken  upon 
the  heads  in  the  house  of  the  vndced*  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  March 
petitioning  to  be  disoiissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Ckbtb  succe^ed  him.  This  Chfub  found  an  opportunity,  in  a  pretty 
Mbhed  manner,  to  kill  the  fkmous  EdgeremH  and  Abenquidj  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
13ce  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treaiv  between 
Chib  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them." 

Thus  the  nuMner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related  ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  bidian 
tnaehay^  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  "  If 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Ckub^ 
there  vrill  be  another  February  not  far  ofi^  wherein  the  averigers  of  hlood  will 
take  their  saHrfadumJ*  B^  this  innuendo,  what  beieU  Captain  Uwhh  after- 
wards is  understood,  and  ot  vrhich  we  shall  presently  ^ve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  Trotts  JVedb,  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685^  by  Egertmet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1688,  on  the 
11  August,  vrith  12  other  chieft,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  WUliam  Phip^  at 
Penunaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account 

EnOEREMEtT.  WeBENES. 

MABOCKAWAimO.  AWANSOMECK. 

Wassahbomet  o/*  Nbridgwock,  Robin  Donet. 

Wemobson  of  Teoonnetf  m  hehaHf  MAnAUiiBis. 

of  MOXCS.  PAqUAHARET,  cHoM  NaTHANIEL. 

KKTTERiiAMoeig  qf  Ncarridgwodu  John  Homybrook. 

Ahanquid  of  PenobsooL  John  Bagatawawongo,  alias 

BoMASEEN.  Sheepscott  John. 

NiTAJiEMET.  PhilL  Dunsakis,  Squaw^  in- 

terpreters. 

Befbre  this,  in  1691,  ^'Kew  Englaiid  being  quite  out  of  breath,"  says  Dr. 
C.  JIMher,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  wbb  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Toumsend^  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  virere  given  up  by  them^  and  the 
Enriislk  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
ffiMj  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  vnitten  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affiurs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Another  vfas  J>raihanid  WhiUy  who  had  been  boimd 
and  tortured  in  a  vn^tched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  ofi^  and,  instead  of 
fbod,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  Tliis  truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  Ma^  1602,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  Enfflish  captives 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
mifffat  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  Egeremd  being  the  chief 
mSiem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  McSher  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saying,  ''To  this  instrument  were  set  bepaws  of  Egertmeij  siA 
five  more  of  theur  sagamores  and  noblemen."  t 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soe., 
bat  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  MMoialia.  The  &ct  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C.  MaiOur  bk^  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
fife  of  madokawando^  i^pears  fix>m  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument, 

•  MagMJia,  b.  vu.  89.  f  Ixmsjhoweem'mikm  MagnaiUu^uV^ 

tlli«iialia  Christ  ABMricaaa,.  keek  vit  ait  nriii.  p.  9i. 
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wiiioh  is  in  these  words:— ** Signed  and  sealed  interohangedily,  upon  tbe 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehock,  uihen  tkt  wind  iUwJ*  It  was  beaded,  ^  At  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores."  The  other  ^y^ 
sachems,  beside  JScperemef,  were  Toquehmdy  Wahmhomtt  ffatombamet,  ffalumbt, 
[ffaromboBj]  and  John  HawkmSi  [or Kankmnagtu,]  The  plaees  for  which  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  <*  Pennecook,Winnepi8seockeege,  Ossepe, 
Pi^ocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  other  ^Aaees 
adjaceut,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  aboye-named  sagamores.'* 
The  witnesses  were,  Dewando,  [the  same  called  MUoando^  by  PenhcJUw^ 
probably,]  JVkd  Htgron,  John  jMdieny  jr.,  and  ^^aihimid  JMden, 

The  next  year,  Egersmet  was.  with  MadokawandtK  Mmus^  and  a  body  of 
FVench  under  Labrocrty  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chaf»ter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fiite  of  Captain  Pcuoo  Chuk 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  a£  killing  the  Indian  saff- 
amores,  before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indiana  He 
was  exchanffed,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andoyer  in  Massaohusetti, 
where  about  30  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1096,  on  2S  Febmarv,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  tbtt 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  foimd  they  haid  killed  him, 
it  gave  them  as  much  ioy,  says  Hvlchinsfm,  <<  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  thev  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen."  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  OldnUxon  speaks  of  this  eventf  Ho  saya, 
**  Nor  must  we  forget  Ckub^  the  fidse  wretch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort  The  governor  kept  lum  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wifo,  and  massacred  them ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  thiDLk,  should  have  added,  acconting  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  fovorable  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chub^  and  indeed  tbe 
only  one,  follows :  ^  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flaf  of  truce,  and 
Capt  Ckvb  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  *«/Vb;  U  iv  Sabbaih  dayJ  They  said, 
*  We  wiU  hoot  rum,  or  toe  will  kaoe  rumtmdyou  too?  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  foil  on,  for  Qod's  sake.  Then  he 
OMMle  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  firom  ibe  fort  Ghae  of  the  Enj^liah  had  a 
hatchet  under  his  ooat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian ;  and  then  oon 
kiUed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  Kngliah,  who 
retreated  all  safo  to  the  fort"  | 

There  was  another  sasamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  foUowing 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  fiiendtty.to  the  whileft;.it  vnm  prob*- 
Uy  be  who  aooMtimes  bore  the  name  of  Maaamt. 


•  KifrM^t  Voy^ppf,  iL  905,  (fd;  1764^  a^ys  CAii»  wai«netled  byvCokksel  GWbMfLwfao 
t«ni  e«Bt  with  tfaroe  chips  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  French  or 
Indians  could  be  found  3  that  after  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  he  rettimed  h<Nne. 

"  Col.  Oedntf  had  been  by  land  with  600  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  Aontien.  Phnfiiir  tha 
eoemT  gone,  he  stren|^thened  the  ^;vrisons,  which  were  not  takaov  He  also  efreaied  Aseo 
OkmAf  for  surran4enng  Peoukqiud  ^rt,  while-  onder  hi»  coroand  iir  Jidr,  and  bad  him 


btoiwht  to  Boston.  Hero  Capiain  Chmbb  was  eoafinocLtiU  it  was  decided  that  be  shoaM 
lose  bis  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  others  This  unfortunate  man,  with  his  wile 
H^aah.  and  three  others,  were  kilfod  by  the  tndians  at  Andover,  Feb.  S^,  1(98^."  Rev.  Mt» 
FdJe*  AmiaU  o/Btdem, 

A' naval  force  was  seal  altbfraaaM  tima^  haaae  tha  aecoealaare  not  atogeihar  ii 
cflahlew    Thieai  methof^^rar.waae  aaol^ai  i»  pofanil :  of  iheF^eaeh,  '*  bol  fwrtiM^  m^t 
ituiy  wiada,  thej^  eouHL  never  gel  aucbl  of  them."    Aso^  Hii.  If.  Engv  ii.  fiU. 

f  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  Tv,  78. 

i  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Htst.  Sdc.  written  la  tb(  foOdwiBr  moatk    Ai  it 
vnMeo  at  a  ^leai  distaoce  ffon  the  phmy  and  from  a  report  of  the  day^  nllhi  mBiftaii  eaft  ba 
plaeed  upoB  It    Itaiay  havebeea«2fcMn- 


CcAP.  BL]  OAPFAIN  roiL-'MmAt.  tU 

In  the  Imikak  war  of  1703^  there  wu  e  greet  bulkn  eepcain  uHlo  reMed 
somewhere  to  the  eaet  of  Paecataqua  Rnrer,  who  made  nis  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
*  conducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  English, 

Captaiet  Tom!  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captun,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Huisey,  **  who  was  a  remanuible  speaking  Ciuaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  they 
drew  off* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Towl  Indian  Hill,  in  Newbuiy,  was  owned 
by  Chreai  Tom,  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  oi 
lands  in  that  town.    In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himself^  ''  I  tlreai  Tin 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  rnterestinff  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  Dom^  or  Donoff  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chie^  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  Sl  Casteim  did.  There 
appears  in  oiu*  history,  in  1645,  a  ^Monsieur  Domij^  who  had  some  difSculty 
with  Lord  dt  la  Tour^  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
ftther  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps,  like  Castemg  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  CkwrcKa  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Ckurdi  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  ailer  a  wet, 
fttigiiinff  march  into  Uie  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Anmt>scognn,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pur« 
suing  and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  Eidian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Young  7>oney4  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
that  at  considerable  distance,  and  iu  much  confuuon,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
an  Indian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  C%i^ic^  expected,  Don^  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fbrt,  and  out  at  the 
odier,  giving  the  nlann  so  effectually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
finmd  and  took  prisoners  "•  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  childreo.  Five  ran  into  <be  river,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  up  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  *^  six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
They  took  here,  at  this  timc,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  liberated  Mrs.  Uucking$f  widow  of  Lieutenant  Kobeii  HiuJUngSj 
taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Bemamin  Bamardf  of  Salmon 
Falls,  Anne  Heard,  of  Ck)checo,  a  youn^  woman,  daughter  of  one  WtUU,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter,  These  captives^  says  Churfh, 
**•  were  in  a  miserable  condition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
men  were  gone  to  Winter  Iboiwr  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In^ 
dian&  This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  (ot%^  who  also  said 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  asainst  the  Enfflisb,  in  the 
spring.  <*  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  ha|JUy  spave  the  udiaii's  li^ 
while  in  examination ;  intending,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  Capt  Budem^t  yme,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees 
aqd  begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  livefl^ 
amda  great  many  more ;  imd  bad  helped  several  to  oppofftniutiea t» run  away. 
and  nMke  their  eseape ;  and  that  nevet^  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fbaght  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  ifaim'f  |  wile^kept  air  the; 


•  FaJudltWy  ImL  Wan.  a^  Jfkmtr's  BeUmp,  U  1^« 

t  Mamucripl  Hitt  Newbury,  by  /.  Cojin, 

^  And  the  tai^ie  called  in  Uie  iMagnalia  Robin  Donty. 

Says  my  record,  which  it  a  manotcript  letter  firon  Obro^  wriU«i  atthatliaM* 

IW  same  called  Kankamagut, 


■H4. 


} 
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fort  with  tbein,  havifig  been  there  two  years ;  but  hte  Imam  wa»  to  the  wen- 
ward  of  Boston.    So  upon  their  request,  his  life  was  spared. 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instruct* 
ed  to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  put  ybui*  or  Jive  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children !  *^  Knocked  an  iht  head  for  an  ex- 
ampUJ*  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act;  and 
it  18  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  Donet,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  they  were  em- 
barking at  Maquait,  Mr.  Anthony  Bracket  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  fit>m  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Doners  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
chieny  inade  their  escape.  A  canoe,  vrith  three  Indians,  was  observed  coming 
over  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  **  aO 
three  perished."  This  gave  the  first  alann  to  Doners  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Hunntwdt  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other.  Old  Doney,  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thus 
be  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  English.  His  name  was  Tlunfuu 
Baker,  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneaoness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  officers^  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  had  been  the  charee,  many  might  have  accorded  t^men!  But  we  do 
not  find  tibat  urged  a^nstnim. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1G93,  Bohin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Elng- 
lifih,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after, 
he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
cominff  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  seized  by  the 
Enriic£.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy  were  not  yet 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo's  name  should,  perhaps,  stand  roost  conspicuoua  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  Elngliah  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  calamities,  to  an  unknown  and 
fearful  extent  This  v^as  the  aspect  which  afi&irs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
ftrst  nevins,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders' thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pen- 
insula in  Fdmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  thenoi  to  the 
English,  that,  in  tibe  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
of  me  Atlantic,  thev  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed: 
the  chief^  Adkoando  and  Began  for  the  Pennakooks,  Wattanummon  for  tiie 
Pequakets,  MesamJbomett  and  Wexar  fbr  the  Androecoggins,  Moxui  and  ifepe- 
kitod  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  b^  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  jBoma- 
ween  and  Captain  Samuel  fbr  the  Kennebecks,  and  fFarrungtml  and  Wanmh^ 

*  Son  %i(Anthomf,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indiaiifly  at  we  have  related,  atite, 
t  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  the  expedition. 


Ciup.  DC:]  CAPT^N  SAHUBt.  UM^ 

Ifim&iinif  ibr  die  flenoliBcota  4fter  «  tHatm  tijpemsk  to  them,  la  wbich  t^ 
governor  expreased  brotherly  afl^tion,  aod  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficuUy 
'^  which  haa  happened  aiuce  the  last  tieatyi^  Captain  Simmo  replied  af 
follofvs: — 

**  H^e  thank  vcn^  good  kroiher^Jbr  coming  so  fi^  BiMagnqi 

fitoor.  The  clouds  Jbi  amd  darktk-^ut  toe  stiU  sing  with  love  the  songs  <{fpeaeu 
Belkve  my  teords.-^o  far  as  the   sun  is  above   tbe  earth  ajle   our 

THOUGHTS  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  I.EA8T  llUPTtJRE  BETWBSIff  V9J*  * 

The  ffovenior  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  tnitti  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
flonee  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Twhirothen,  to  signify  that  the  Indians  aiEid  Ei^lisli  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now 
lepaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  wad  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  umious  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstuice  transpired 
which  threw  the  Eoglish  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  English,  ad* 
viaedly,  and  very  warily,  it  roust  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  compliments 
aiy,  expreeeed  their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  ni^  first  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
the  English  found  they  had  been  loaded  with  buUets.  They  had  be&ire 
doobted  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
treachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  tl^ir  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
pfesumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  charged  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
upon  the  English  when  they  saluted  them  ? 

What  becme  of  Captam  Sinmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  councU  were,  perhaps,  equ^ly  con- 
spicuous. 

Wattanummon  being  absent  when  the  eoivicil  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confinned  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  ine  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  n^atUmiimunsn  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  s^  bears  his  name  about  a 
mile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire^ 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  c^  the  inost  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  jpust 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Somazeen,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  French, 
llieyaaid, 

**  AUhsugh  several  missionaries  haioe  come  among  ttf,  sevi  by  the  Frtmhfiims 
k^  hnak  the  peace  between  Uie  En^isk  and  tiSy  yd  their  words  haSk  made  ne  tstprvf- 

ypon  tit.      Ws  ARE  AS  FIRM  AS  THE  MOUJEfTAJITS,  AJSJ>  WILL  SP  COffTUft^ 


AS  Loire  AS  TMK  auif  Asn>  mooh  ehbures." 


Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  firiendship,  ^within  six  weeks 
after,"  says  PenhmoWf  *'the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standin(|^  nor  canison  unattscked.''  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
indueed  to  eommic  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indisns  who  had  just  entered  into  the  tseaty  were  idflie  spectators  of  tjtie 
■Bene;  but  vidio  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  afiftor,  we  know 
^flt.  A  hMDdved  and  thktgr  people  were  said  to  mv»  been  killed  und  taken. 
Within  that  time. 

Captain  Samuel  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 

*  This  is  Mr.  WUHamton'M  versioo  of  the  speech.  Hist  Bfaiaa.  ih  ^* 
t  MS.  ry— ■,«!■■  rf/.  i'Vm.-oJB* 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conspicuous.  In  June,  17S2;  this  warrior  chief,  at 
the  head  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  TSUon^  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fishhi|^ 
near  Damaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
very  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  who  then  fell 
with  great  fui2  upon  the  Indians,  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captain  Samud  were  among  those  k^ed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  ware  of  1745.  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
George's,  Lieutenant  Proctor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  5  Sept,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  ktter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  hk  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  afler  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  si>eak  separately  of  another  chief,  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Heoan.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Hdgon,  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggheigon,  son  of  WaUer,  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chief,  in  that  year,  sold  to  Wm.  PhUUpg,  ''a  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side.''  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  ''a  certain  sum  in 

Sooda"  I  One  Sampson  H^on  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1698 ; 
hh/rij  that  at  Casco,  in  1727 ;  JVed  was  a  Pennakook ;  Walter,  brother  of 
Mogg ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  amonff  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goadedl 
the  animaL  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  through  am 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.  Ma£er,  in 
his  Decenntum  Luctdosum,  I  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kind, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1694,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  soma 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  ^  a  son  of  the 
famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount"  **  But  being  a  pitifUl  horseman,  he 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  under  the  horsed 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  heggar  set  on  horsehadc,  and  the  spaiic,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  nettlesome  horst  furiously  and  presently 
ran  vnth  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  legs, 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Bracket  s  cellar,  with  abundance 
of  lamentation." 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  Che  narrator, 
ifiiiich  must  have  actuated  tne  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — From  these,  we  pass  to  affiiirs  of  far  greater  notorieij 
in  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  mMt 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfare. 

Mooe,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  he  oad 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  tme. 
Notwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  die  village  of  Nerigwol,  or, 
as  Father  Chaxiccoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  e€tded 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  The 
name  of  tins  man,  accordmff  to  our  English  authors,  was  RaUi,  bat  aicord- 
ing  to  his  own  historian,  Charttwnx,  it  was  RbuAc^  The  depredaticxis  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  \x9ei  among  thenii 


•  PaihaUou^t  Ind.  Wart,  86. 

1  US.  amoog  the  filef  in  our  i tate-bouse. 


\ 


Macnalia,  Til.  87. 

Hitt  Gen.  de  U  Noav.  Fk.  ii.  380,  tf  ndn. 
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were,  thereftxre,  directly  charged  by  the  EngUcii  upoo  FiBther  Ratk;  hence 
their  first  step  was  to  oner  a  reward  for  his  head.*  The  oliject  of  tl^  expe- 
dition  of  Ck>lonel  Wtatbrook^  In  1723,  was  ostensibly  to  «ei2e  upon  him,  but  he 
fouDd  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Romt  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy  4  having  first  secured  the 
sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  omamenii  of  its  altar.  Hie  Eln^lish 
made  search  ibr  the  fiigitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  tmie, 
they  were  within  about  eiffht  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
fi)r  which  they  sought  'Dius  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark* 
able  interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlevoix  e]q>resses  it,  ^par  tme  main 
imrinble,  that  Father  Rasle  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
he^td-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
years  after,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  MoulUmt  Harmon,  and  Beume,  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
arme  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falk, 
which  is  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
aMm,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  an  their 
eom-nelds,  while  Mouttony  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  the  village^ 
which,  being  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  close 
upon  it.  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slow^  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  hie  wigwam. 
and,  aocidently  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  ana 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arma^  and 
advancBBg  to  meet  them.  MotiUon  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  untU  the 
Indians  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  Engli^,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  did  mat  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  children  had  fuso  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdiuned  to  ffy  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  a  wigwam,  fh>m  which  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharses  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  Inrother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  aoout  60  warriors 
in  the  i^ace,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  Rode  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  upon 
the  Elnglish ;  and,  having  wounded  one,  Lieutenant  Jaques,]  of  Newbury,  |  bura( 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  MouUon  had  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  firontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rode  was  about  to  kilL  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  afliur,  aocosding  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  Rode. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
conmitted  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  Sxe ;  herein 
snrfessinff  the  act  of  the  firat  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upoi  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 

*  ''  Apnia  pUuieur$  taUatheaf  dPabcrd  poyr  engager  cet  saunaget  par  let  ojfre*  et  lu 
promm9e§  Us  pbu  t^duisantes  a  U  Borer  aux  Anglou,  ou  du  moiru  &U  renooyer  ii  Quebec  j  et 
A  prerdrt  en  ta  place  un  de  lews  mimstres ;  ensvUe  pour  te  aurpendre  et  pour  Peviever,  lea 
Jairjcv  risohu  de  i^en  defairej  quoiqu*il  lew  en  d&t  cwter,  mirent  sa  tite  A  prix,  et  promrent 
wuBe  Uores  sterling  A  ceUd,  qui  la  lew  porteroitJ*    CharleooiXf  ut  f  upra. 

t  Wio,  I  condude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  not  ind  hit  name  upon  the  retam  made  by 
Afewftw^  which  if  upon  file  in  the  garret,  west  wing  of  our  State-house. 

X  Mamscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joshua  Coffin,  8.  H.  B..  which,  should  the  world 
ever  bcso  fbrtoaate  as  to  see  ia  print,  we  will  iMure  then  net  only  gveat  fralificatioo,  but 
afiadif  I 
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flihrer  veesels  of  a  chUKii,  wad  its  cnidiuc,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  set 
about  with  diamonds,  and  tbat,  too^  upon  the  ad^iee  of  his  chaplaim.  **  This 
might  pass,"  bb|«  a  referead  author,  ''for  sea  divini^,  but  justke  is  mute 
another  thing.''  Pefh^w  it  wiM  be  as  well  not  to  inquire  here  what  kind  of 
dknmty  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Upon  this  memomUe  event  in  our  early  annals.  Father  Charievoix  should 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  ssys  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  abore 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  dis<Mrder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  bot  to  &vor  the 
flif^ht  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  giro  them  time  to 
gam  the  side  of  the  rirer,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Father  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fury  upon  htm,  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
l^  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
Of  the  village:  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  <ywn  bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  37  years  of  painful  laborau 

Althoogh  the  English  shot  near  2000  musketa,  they  killed  but  90  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly 
profaned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retired  with  precipitatioD,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic  The  Indians  retumea  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  their 
first  care,  wh3e  the  vromen  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  their  hcdy  missionary.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  scalp  taken  off,  his  skull  fiae- 
tured  with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  ail  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  d&fferent  ways,  f 

0uoh  is  the  account  of  the  fall  of  RasUy  by  a  brother  of  the  faith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whomsoever  related !  Of  tiie  truth  of  its  main  particularv 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  ^i411  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  transla- 
tion with  die  account  prBceding  it  There  were,  bendes  Mogg,  other  chief 
Indians,  vrho  fell  that  day ;  **  Bomazeen,  Moog,  Wissememkt,  Job,  Caka- 
BKSSTT,  and  Bomazkkh's  son-in-law,  all  famous  warriors. "  llie  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especiallv  to  the  women  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  histre  of  the  victory. 

Harmon  was  the  general  in  the  expedition, }  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  MonUoUf  according  to  Governor  HuUfdruon,  achieved  the  victorv,  and 
it  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
small  boy,  among  the  eastern  India ns,  being  among  these  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  leSQ.  He  died  at  York,  30  July,  176S,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Mouhonborough,  in  New  Hampshnre,  was  named  firom 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  rraide  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Paugy$^  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  onr  last  event  in  tlis 

S resent  chapter,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  uny,  are  oftener  mentioiied  m 
few  England  story. 

Pauous,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  mider  Captiin 
LufftwdLy  in  173S,  vras  ehief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  row 
includes  the  principal  place  of  their  fonner  residence,  and  the  place  wtere 
the  battle  was  fou^it  it  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  c«Ued 
8aco  Pondy  which  is  the  eooree  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  auel 
and  barbarous  murden  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upoitha 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  gener^  conrt  of  Massachvetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  the 


*  Tbg  wwiyuil  t|w  ft>UowMf  wghi  m  the  lodisa  wigwum,  nadir  a  goaid  oAriy  40 

ipMI»      frnttKntMBO^  U.  91X« 

t  Hifloire  qwmslt  d«  N  oavcUe  Fmwe,  u.  S8S-4. 

i  lUdMatiwrivsailbe  viUagt  till  asar  aigkl,  nhsa  Uii  a«U«i  mmmm. 
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perfimned  by  LmfewtUf  previous  to  that  in  whieh  be  was  kMM.  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Sdmoo-fiiH  Rrrery  bow  Wakefield,  in 
New  Uampehhw.  *  With  40  mmi,  he  came  opoB  a  aauitt  conifMny  of  ton 
Indiana,  who  wove  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  «>ati<ining  his  men  advaa- 
tageoushr,  killed  all  of  them.  This  bloody  deed  was  pedbrmed  near  the 
shore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  nane  of  Lamwdfs  Pond. 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  ouvehed  to  Boeton  in  graat 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extonded  opon  hooni%  displayed  in  the  ifHaa 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  This  exploit  wes  tito  mere 
lauded,  as  it  was  suppcNMd  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  on  ex|Mditiott 
against  the  English  upon  the  ibontieri;  having  new  gons,  much  ammam- 
tion,  u^  epare  blankets  and  rooccasons,  to  aocommodato  captives.  TMi, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  Chey  had  killed  fiiends  or 
enemies,  was  not  qinte  so  certain  as  that  they  had  kuled  Indianii. 

It  is  said  that  Pauods  was  well  known  to  many  ef  the  Kngliaii,  and  per* 
sonally  to  many  of  LaveweWs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  torror  to  the 
fi^nders,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  Lowewdly  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  hiniy 
may  noit  be  questioned,  we  wiU  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 


1 .  'TwM  Paugm  led  the  P«qii'k.'t  tribe : 
As  reus  tbe  mx^  would  Paugtta  run ; 
As  bowls  the  wild  ymXt,  would  be  bowl ; 
A  huge  beai'SluA  had  Paugu»  on. 


2.  B«HCA«silMricui^ofDaiMtiible, 
One  wboBft  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slajr. 
Met  PoHguM  bv  the  water-side. 
And  shotliini  dead  upon  that  aay. 


The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  Lovewdl 
marched  out  from  Dtmstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  172Ss  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  egetkB : — 


What  time  the  aoble  L&vewell  came. 
With  fifty  men  from  Doastable, 
The  orael  Fequlc't  tribe  to  lame. 
With  anas  and  bloodshed  terrible. 


7.  Thos  left  youar  Harwoodf  babe  and  wife : 
Widi  aeecM  nSld  she  bwle  adieu : 
It  grieved  those  lovers  much  lo  part, 
So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  aad  trae. 


i.  With  £.<MMoetf  brave /dfotAansMNfeame;  8.  Ji*^  MtnomMC  died  aH  biMhed ia  bloody 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ;  Whea  he  had  fought  tiH  set  of  day } 

Young  Hmnoood  took  her  by  the  hand,  Aad  many  more  we  may  not  name, 

And  bouad  the  weeper  to  hw  heart  Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  day. 


5.  **  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 
Said  Harwood  to  his  (oving  wife ; 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here. 
And  seek  in  dislaat  woods  the  striie. 

6.  "  Whea  gone,  my  Mary,  think  of  me. 
And  pray  to  (vod  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  oae  ougirt  that  Kves  for  thee, 
And  come  at  last  in  victory." 


9.  When  news  did  come  lo  HanooocTs  wifo, 
Thai  he  with  Lavewell  fought  and  died : 
Far  ta  (he  wilds  had  rivea  his  W^ 
Nor  asore  would  m  tlSs  bane  abidi ; 

16.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  nrind, 
Such  sorrow  filled  her  faiihfiil  breast, 
On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peaee  agsaia. 
But  followed  Harwood  to  his  rest. 


They  arrived  near  the  place  where  th^  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May ;  and,  eariy  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gim,  wluch 
Ihey  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Paugw^a  men,  and  imnie- 
dately  prepared  fi>r  an  encounter.  Divesclng^  themselves  of  their  packs, 
tkey  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
dreetion  ti^  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  fiK>m  the  In- 
dims.  This  gave  Paugua  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
som  foil  in  vrith  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
emouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Pmtgua  eeorted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  EIng&sh  with  ardor.    His  number  of  men  was  said  lo  have  been 


*  la  December  of  the  pevtoutt  year,  (1724,)  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
tiie  mrth-east  of  Wiaaipisiogee  Lafce«  in  which  he  killed  one  aad  look  another  prisoaer.  For 
these  he  received  the  bouoly  offered  by  rovernraeat. 

t  nhe  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collectioos  have  inserted  (be  above  Knes.  m 
•mataioB  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase ;  but  whence  the^  were  obtained^  or  who  was  their 
anthtr,  thev  do  not  inform  us^  perhaps,  like  thai  of  whieh  Ihey  are  aa  milalion,  the  author 
•emaas  uiuuMMnL    ¥fa  give  a  enline. 


PAUOUB.^LOVEWELL'S  HGHT.  IBook  IU. 

80^  wfafle  that  of  the  Epglish  eonaisted  of  no  more  than  34,  haviiur  left  tan 
in  a  fort,  whkh  tiiey  built  at  Oaaipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  Toby^  had 
before  retuined  heme,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Oaaipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emersenoy,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
proTisioBs,  ef  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leavmg  it 

After  marrhing  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment OB  the  morning  of  the  8*  May,  Ensign  Wyimm  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  &wls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guns 
were  fired  at  him.  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  death  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  LovaoeU 
was  mortally  wounded  Ensign  Wyman^  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
himter;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows: 

11.  8e0i  Wifman.  wbo  in  Woburn  lived,  12.  The  savage  bad  been  seekior  |i;anie ; 
A  marksman  be  of  courage  Irae,  Two  guns,  and  eke  a  kniie,  be  b«re, 

Shot  the  first  Indian  wbom  tbev  saw ;  And  two  black  docks  were  in  kis  hand  ^ 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  boUel  6evir.  He  shrieked,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  vmy  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  was 
expected  by  the  vnlv  Pauous,  and  he  accordingly  prenared  an  ambush  to 
cut  them  of^  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  forttme  should  wilL 

13.  Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  rose,  I4i.  Jffhn  Lcvewell,  captain  ef  the  band. 

Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambiuih  dread ;  His  sword  he  waved,  that  glittered  bright. 

Their  knives  tbey  shook,  their  gnas  they  For  the  last  time  he  cheered  his  men,. 

aimed,  And  led  them  onward  to  the  fight. 

The  funous  Pa»^;u»  at  their  bead. 

When  the  Indians  rose  firom  their  coverts,  diey  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeinff  their  numbers,  would  yield  without  a  beetle ;  and, 
therefore,  imule  towar&  them  with  their  guns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  they  had  provided  for  secur- 
ing captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  quarter.  This  only  encour- 
aged the  English,  who  answered  ^  only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  ^ds  ; "  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  manv, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  m 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  LovetceU,  though  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  imtil  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fiffht,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reference  to  it  Ihr  the  next  that  foUow,  it  wotdd  seem,  that  LooeweU 
received  a  second  woimd  before  he  fell. 

la  *^  Fight  oa,  fight  on/'  brave  LovtweU  said ;  16.  Good  heavens.  1  is  this  a  lime  (ox  prayer  " 
"  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God  ^ 

breath ! "  When  LootweWs  men  arc  dying  Taet, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  throngfa,  And  Paugus*  tribe  hath  fek  the  rod  T 

And  LovtweU  closed  his  ejet  in  deatk 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perfaapa,  had  reference  to  the  morning  praya*, 
which  Mr.  jFWfe,  the  chaplain,  maoe  before  marchuog,  on  the  day  of  ne 
battle ;  ^  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  ne  made  on  the  fi^ld 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  morning  he  prayed  thus  patrioticalv : 
^  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  afi  along  prayed  God  w^  mjint 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  fives ;  yea,  die  for  Mir 
cotmtry,  than  try  to  rettun  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  and  be  celed 
cowards  for  our  pains."  f 

•  This  was  O.  S.  and  concsponds  to  May  19,  N.  S. — ^ee  noU  in  lust  chapter. 
t  Addiass  of  C.  8.  DtmU,  (p.  174  delivered  at  F^yeburg,.  100  years  after  the  fig^ 


Cbaw.  IX.] 


PAUGUS.*-LOV£WELL'S  HOHT. 


m 


17.  IV  chapbin's  Bave  ww  JomaAanFrft; 
Ib  Aadover  his  father  dwelt, 

Aad  oft  with  LoneweWt  men  beM  prayed, 
Before  the  mortal  wound  he  felt 

18.  A  man  was  he  of  eomelv  form, 
Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind ; 
Old  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  left, 

Far  in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find. 

19.  Ah !  now  his  blood-red  arm  he  lifts, 
His  cloflin^  lids  be  tries  to  raise  j 
And  speak  once  more  before  be  dies. 
In  supplicaUon  and  in  praise. 

201  He  prays  kind  Heaven  to  icrant  success, 
Brave  LovewdPs  men  to  guide  and  bless, 
And  when  they've  shed  their  bearts'-blood 

true, 
To  raise  them  all  to  happiness. 


21.  "Cone  hither,  FanMtf,''iakl/MMg#VYii, 
"  Tou  see  that  Fm  about  to  oie  ^ 

Now  for  the  love  I  bear  to  you, 

When  cold  in  death  my  bones  shall  Be } 

22.  "  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear, 
And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here ; 
Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas ! 
And  wipe  away  the  iallmg  tear.'* 

25.  Lieutenant  Fartoetl  took  his  hand. 
His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw, 
And  said,  "  Brave  chaplain,  I  could  wish 
That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you.'' 

24.  The  ebaplain  on  kind  FantfWt  breast, 
Bloody,  and  languishing,  he  fell ; 
Nor  after  that,  said  more  but  this, 
**  I  love  thee,  soldier }  fare  thee  well !  '* 


**  The  fight  coDtinued,"  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  Symmts,  **  very  fbrious  and 
obstinate  till  towards  night.  The  Indians  roaring  and  yelling  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  fVyman  is  confident  they  were  got  to  Powawing,  by 
their  striking  on  the  groimd,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  Wyman 
crept  up  towards  them,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting."  * 


25;  Good  heavens!  they  dance  the  powow 
dance, 
What  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill ! 
The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den, 
The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill. 


26. ''  What  means  this   dance,  this   powow 
dance  ?  " 
Stern  Wyman  said ;  with  wondrous  art, 
He  crept  full  near,  bis  rifle  aimed, 
And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart. 


The  first  of  the  following  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  although 
not  io  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  as  where  it  originafly 
stood. 


27.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flowed, 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook, 
That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash, 
Far  down  tlie  clifls  of  Agioebook.  f 


28.  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 
And  many  a  child  cry,  '*  Woe  is  me," 
When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear, 
Of  LoveweWs  dear-bought  victory. 


*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Piggwacket,  vii. 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  White  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  IlamfMhire  would 
say.  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
nnce  they  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 

objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.    We  will  here  present  the  reader  i^ith  Mr. 

Ja$stbfn*s  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  accureuy,  but  for  its  curious  extrava- 

l^anee.    "  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridge  of 

nountaJns  run  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  an  hundred  leagues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 

Iloontains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  off  at  sea.    It 

if  a  rising  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  bj^  the  g[nl- 

his  whi<»  Uie  dissolved  snow  hath  made.    In  these  gullies  grow  saven  bushes,  which  being 

tjken  bold  ofj  are  a  good  help  to  the  climbing  discoverer.    Upon  the  top  of  tte  highest  of 

thise  mountams,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  ofa  day's  ioumev  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 

ba  moss.    At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  bill  called  the  8vgar4oaft  to  outward 

apiearance  a  rude  heap  of  roassie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you 

asend,  step  firom  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  winding 

stil  about  the  hill,  till  you  come  to  the  top*  which  will  require  half  a  da3r's  time,  and  yet  it  is 

Bol  above  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  g^round,  with  a  pond  of 

dear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 

Fran  this  rocky  hill  you  may  see  the  whole  country  round  about ;  it  is  for  above  the  lower 

ckMds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor,  Hike  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sun-beams 

out  if  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  wne re  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.    The  country 

bmd  tS^  hills,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  bills,  as  thick  as  mole* 

Ubm  a  meadow,  and  cloatbe<l  with  mfinite  thick  woods.''    Neva  Er^land't  Rariliet^p,  4 

SadrecoUections  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.    The  destruction  of  liv««^ 


tt.  IVUh  (boUtepy  slow  thail  tmvdlers  go,  90.  Old  m^n  shalT  ibake  (heir  htids,  and  say 
Where  LweweWt  pond  shines  clear  and  '*  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  YTlien  Lovewell,  brave,  'gainst  Pmngu$ 

And  mark  the  place  where  (hose  are  laid,  went, 

Who  feU  in  LoveuilPs  bloody  fight  With  fifty  meil  from  DuMtabie." 

If  mkaclet  iiad  not  then  eeased  in  the  knd,  we  riiould  be  induced  to  pass 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  Engnsh- 
nien.  SoUmum  Keg^  having  reeeivea  three  wounds,  said  he  would  hide  him- 
self, and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  him- 
self and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astoniriiment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  which  he  found 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions ;  and,  gaining 
strength,  retiumed  home  with  themu 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-ground  until  near  midnight. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  found  refreshment,  and 
those  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  hut  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  becmii,  and  fled  there,  so  frightened 
them,  that  they  fled  m  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homeSi 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhab> 
itauts;  and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  ^e,  is  almost  as  miraculoiis  as  that  they  should  have  escimed 
death  at  the  bands  of  tbe  courageous  warriors  of  Pcn^fut;  yet  14  lived  to 
return  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  seeno  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  They  found  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Potttptix.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  PequawketB. 
And  although  the  whites  could  scarcely  clum  the  victory,  yet,  as  m  the  case 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  tbe  Androsco^gins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  ^e  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  country, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  wkh  LoweweU^ 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  hmmiMs  TWn. 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  account  of  this  affidr,  but 
cannot  relieve  onrself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  following  song,  with* 
out  inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  publiiuied  it  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  tbe  same  year  of  the  fij^t,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  Lmmoeli  I  puipoae  now  to  ting. 
How  vahaatly  he  served  bit  country  and  his  king j 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  ruice  the  woods  mil  wide^ 
And  liardships  they  endured  to  qaeu  the  Indian's  pride. 

S.  *Twas  nigh  unto  Pirwaeket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May» 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  i^Wr  break  of  day  5 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neek  of  land, 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  traveled  two  miles  raond. 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boklly  stood  Ins  groand : 
Then  speaks  op  Captain  LooeweUf  **  Take  you  good  heed/'  taya  be} 
"  Tlus  rogue  is  to  decoy  as,  I  very  plamly 


asioned  bv  an  avalanche  at  tbe  celebrated  Notch,  in  18S6,  will  not  sooa  be  fbrgoML 
r.  Moore,  of  Concord,  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  tbe  CoU.  N.  H.  Hiat.lo«. 
vill.  iH 


Our.  1XJ\  FAffGtM^^tAynW&A/i§  flOffT. 

4.  "  l^e  IndiaBS  lie  b  ambnah,  in  9om9  plaoe  n^  sthaady 
In  order  to  sorrmuid  us  upoo  this  neck  of  liuid ; 
Therefore  well  march  ih  order,  and  eaeh  man  leave  his  pack, 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  attack." 

6.  They  eaow  onto  this  Indiaa,  who  did  them  thus  de^ ', 
As  seen  as  they  eame  nish  him,  two  guns  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  vfounded  Captain  lAjveweU,  and  likewise  one  man  more ; 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  m  his  gore. 

6.  Then  haring  sealped  the  Indian,  they  went  back  lo  the  spot, 

Where  they  bad  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  thev  found  them  not ) 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  thev  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them  away. 

t.  These  Mbels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  piaoe  hard  by. 
Bo  that  an  Englbh  Soldier  did  one  ef  them  espy, 
And  cried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian ! "  with  that  they  started  oat. 
As  fiercely  as  old  fions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  oar  valiaol  EngTish  all  gave  a  loud  huzxa. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feaiid  them  not  a  straw  j 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be, 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  fiee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  IjfveweU^  when  first  the  ^efat  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I  vou  see  they  fall  iSie  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  nre  a  gun  and  not  some  of  tbeoi  hk. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  Iheir  best  oor  soldiers  to  surroand 
^tt  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond. 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  uid  covered  all  the  rear ; 

The  rogues  were  forced  lo  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  Ibta 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered,  thev  could  not  get  away; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  tney  travelkwl  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  lo  go. 

IS.  Tvas  ten  o'olock  in  the  momii^  when  first  the  fight  begun. 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Exceptmg  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night 
Drew  offmto  the  bashes  and  ceased  awhile  to  fight. 

13.  But  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  fiirious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but^et  not  half  so  kHia, 
For,  as  we  are  iaft>nned,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 
Scaroe  twenty  of  their  nnmber,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14.  And  that  oor  vaTiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay. 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  wouM  have  another  fray  \ 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towards  their  home, 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  iar  as  they  could  come. 

15.  Of  an  oor  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four  score, 


And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return ; 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  ler  which  we  aU 


must  mourn. 


16.  Oor  worthy  Captmn  LooemtU  among  them  there  did  die  j 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbint,  and  wonoded  good  young  /Vys, 
Who  was  .our  ESnglish  chaplain ;  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

17  Young  FuUam  too  111  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell, 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fieht  were  ne'er  dismayed. 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captam  made  j 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  PAve09.  which  did  the  foe  defeat* 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  broo^  off  the  retreat ', 
And  braving  manv  dangers  and  hardships  hi  the  way, 
"fhey  safe  airivea  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May. 
12 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  St.  Franeu  Indians — Rogers*  expedition  amdngt  tkem  Philif— Sabatis— 
Arnold's  expedition — Natanis — 7^  modern  Penobseots^^Am^ofi — Neptohi— 
Captaik  Francis — Susup  murders  an  Englishman — Specimen  of  the  Penobscct 
language. — Rowles — his  prophecu — Bliitd  will — KiUed  hy  the  Mohawks — ^As-, 
sacambuit — Visits  Prance  and  is  knighted  by  the  king^-Atiaacs  amd  bums  Haver' 
hiUr^His  death. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  meDtion  was  made  of  the  St* 
Francis  lodiaDS,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscoggins,*  their  history  will  here  be  resumed.  We  have 
already  related  some  of  their  hardships  and  sufl^rings,  both  in  PhUijfs  war 
and  the  French  wars  afterwards,  wnen  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  chief,  Ck>]onel  Church ;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  opposing 
LovewelL 

After  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St  Francis,  from  which  their  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  imder  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  veigwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  them.  What  time  the  Ani&oscoggins  joined  the 
St  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  between 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  thenr  almost  total  destruction, 
in  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  army 
under  General  Amhard  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  St  Francis 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  ^  exasperated,"  says  Colonel  Rogers,  *^  at  ^ 
treatment  Capt  Ktimedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  wnom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  ihem 
a  signal  chastisement"  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  was 
chained  against  them,  for  Major  Rogers  continues,  **  The^  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  than 
600  persons."  Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 
prise with  ]42  eflective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
Pequawket  tribe,  under  Philip,  their  chie£  It  was  a  most  f>eri]ous  undertak- 
inff ;  near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  1759. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  dancing  about  in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  suddenly 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Intiians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  children.f  With  such  secrecy  and 
promptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  ^  that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed. 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  B} 
seven  o'clock  the  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com 
menced.    Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  wo 


*  "  At  St.  Fran^ais,  from  some  of  Zcmgfu:*darankiaef  or  people  from  the  mottth  of  this  rive, 
I  learned,  that  they  call  it,  or  rather  its  banks,  AmUcungantiquokef  or  banks  of  the  rvT 
abounding  in  dried  meat."    KenUoTe  Travel*,  iii.  143. 

t  1  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  eentleman  who  sub8cribe<I  himself  *' Joseph  AU- 
Masta,  an  Indian  of  the  St.  Francis  tr3>e,''  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  account  given  y 
Mayor  Rogere  of  the  destruction  of  that  tribe ',  but  as  the  author  of  the  letter  does  not  ^ 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I  have  used,  I  am  ce- 
strained  to  reprint  rov  account  without  much  emradation.  The  only  facts  which  I  can  gpa^r 
from  his  letter,  are,  that,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  Expedition]  took  place,  the  St.  I^alis 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  SOOO  inhabitants ;  but  since,  this  number  has  made  rapid  decle, 
mhI  at  present  oo  the  point  of  total  dissolution."    Letter,  dated  Vmcennes,  Vt,  25  April,  lIS. 
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DamBd  StMii.    The  Enrikh  oommoder  mjb,  ^  We  fiHwd  600  scalps  hang- 
ing upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Although  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calamity  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  They  had  but 
one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  naany  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LoveweWs  fight  Having  mis- 
td&eu  the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
PhiHf,  at  the  head  of  his  company^  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  m  the  way. 

Besides  thb  expedition,  in  which  Pkilw  was  one  of  "Rogers'  rangers,'*  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburgh,  unaer  General  Jbnhentf  and  was  the 
iirst  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  be  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  and  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chief,  Philip,  was  in  that  afiair,  and  acted  as  ser* 
geant  Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  *^  half  Indian," 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  j<Hned  the  Ameiicansy  saying  ^  he  was  a  whig 
Indian." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sebatis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  seTeral  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
uuies;  and  hence  that  SabatiSf  captured  at  St.  Francis,  was  descended 
nrom  an  Abenaquis  &mily,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
he  may  be  the  same  who  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  JSTatanis,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts 'f  of  General  ^^moUPa  expedition  through  mat  reffion  in  the 
fall  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothers  follows. 

General  Arnold  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
BnaQ  band  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  JS/atanis  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  b^n  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
ftlse  information,  and  JSTatams  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  waa 
his  brother  Sabaiii^  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
ban. 

The  residence  of  ^atanis  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  Dorder  of  which  was 
beyond  musket  shot  firom  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness ;  expecting,  without 
dotibt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at. the  shore 
»f  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  vi^as  found  in  the  top 
«f  a  sta&e,  very  accurately  dehneating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  toward 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
(reatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it.  Nothing  was  seen  of 
ay  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  partY,  who,  after  about  22 
dys,  in  which  they  suffered  ever^  thing  but  death,  rdomed  the  army. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  Uie  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
tie  4  November,  ^we  for  the  fh^  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  *^heid  the  pleasure 
•i  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  JSTaUmis,  and  his  brother,  Saba^ 


'  Rogers'  Reminiscences,  Appendix  to  new  edition. 

See  that  of  Judge  John  /.  Henry,  32,  to  36,  and  74,  &c.    See  also  8hallu*t  Tables,  Q. 
flOV  and  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soe.  L  994. 
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fit,  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  Nla^Mb  wc«c  to  eaeta  of  the  eoapenei 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  die  hand,  as  thoagb  he  had  beea  formerly 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  telliotf  them,  that  he  htd 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  tnne  they  were  maklo^  their  discovery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  ther  remmed,  but  did  not  dare  to  inike  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  him — a  wise  rasohitiOD. 

Natanis  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe^  joined  the  armr 
on  the  Rfirer  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  JVotefnt  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  aeaeral,  Cevieton, 
wIk)  immediately  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  ftrst  fidians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  AmM,  widiout  re- 
questing the  reader  to  notice  how  manv  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins— General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Yirginia,  then  a  captain^-<>eneral  Hemy 
Dtarbom  of  Massachusetts,  of  like  rank — TKmofhy  Bigttotp  of  Massachusetts, 
a  major — Rettam  J.  Meje9y  father  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samvd  Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newburvport,  a  chaplain-^wfaron  Burr,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  t^mM  of  Conneeticutt  Numerous  others  de- 
serve equal  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
from  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  nmflar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Islaod,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sabbadisy  as  his  name  was  then  writ^ 
ten,  appeared  for  the  Alndroscoggins.  Also  at  the  treatty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1737,  we  find  among  the  signets  Sahatida  of  ArresagontaeodLt 
What  part  StAaiig  acted  in  the  tragedies  from  1792  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  HisTORT  of  Maihe^  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  SiA- 
hoHdy  as  he  is  there  called.  **  In  1730,  a  chaplam  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sabhatisty  the  Anasagunticook  sagapiore,  re- 
ouested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  *cM  wintert  and 
dem  mow8y  my  IruHans,  unable  logo  to  IM  Ritkm$ndf  aomttimet  nu^cr.' " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Incuans  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,|  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  could  agree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  Ptrty  sphrit  having  run  unreasonably 
high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  tfae^  forsook  the 
rival  candidates,  and  elected  John  .^Uteon.  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de« 
scendant  of  Baron  de  Saint  CatHens.  The  induction  into  ofilce  took  place 
19  September,  1816.  At  the  same  time  John  ATefftune  was  constituted  hii 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  Francis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
captains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  li  given  by  Mr.  Wil* 
LiAMSoif,  who  heani  it,  in  his  HisToftv  or  Mainb.  It  was  made  in  a  courti 
^  John  JVepfwif,  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knigkty  by  Peol  Susvf. 
The  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  the  evening  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  snkl  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  bad 
procured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  are  not  informed,) 
and  being  noisy  and  turbulent.  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  his 
house.  Having  thmst  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  away 
and  in  the  attempt  was  stabbed,  and  immedialety  died.  On  his  arrest,  Simt 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Sjughi  abuse 

*  Judge  Henry  J  75. 

t  Henry f  oar  authorilv  before  monUoiiod,  was  a  private,  aaed  but  16.  who  raa  9mw  IKi 
kif  iather,  and  Joined  the  army  dendefltinoly  $  ho  died  in  1810,  aged  62.  Morgan  diedi 
1802,  aet.  66 ;  Dtarbom  io  18!^,  et.  78:  Mag*  in  1823}  Qprmg  in  1819,  ttU  73  $  Arnolds 
1801,  at  London,  ael.  61 :  Btar  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

1  Cdl.  N.  H.  Hist  See.  H.  2«L  260.  \  WiUimnom,  ii.  169. 

I  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  211  poisons.    In  1820  there  were  f 
•ouls^    Their  ineiease,  says  Dr.  Jforsc,  Appendix  to  Ihdiah  RxpoaT,  66,  b  owing  to* 
obligation  of  the  chiefs  imposed  upon  their  young  ttien  to  marry  early. 
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him,  or  be  bad  not  done  k.  Being  brotixbt  to  trid  in  tune  Ike  tiett  year  at 
Castine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  be  pitadeS  not  guUty ;  and  after  a  day  i^nt  in 
bis  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  man- 
tkymbUr,  Simtp  bad  a  wife  and  eeveral  ebildren ;  ibur  of  whom,  with  their 
moCber,  were  present,  ae  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Passa* 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites* 

After  sentenoe  was  declared,  Su^up  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  be  replied,  ^  John  Nbptune  %ciU  speak  for 
meJ*  NKPTuinc  roae  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately  said,  in  English, 

**  Yom  know  yoiur  peopU  do  mg  hiduma  greed  deal  torong.  They  abuse  them 
very  mtu^ — 3^09  they  murder  tikem ;  then  thof  walk  right  off—^nobody  touches  them. 
Tms  makes  wy  heart  bwm.  fVeU^  (Aen  my  Indians  sayj  we  will  go  kill  yowr  very 
had  and  wicked  men.  JVb,  It^em  never  do  that  thng,  we  are  brothers.  Some 
time  ago  a  venf  had  man  *  aboui  Boston^  shot  an  Indian  dead,  Yottr  people  smd, 
sarehfhe  shmdd  dity  htd  it  was  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  hottse  he  eats  and  lives 
to  thw  day.  Certainly  he  never  dies/or  killing  Indian,  My  brothers  say  let  that 
Uomkiman  gafree — reol  Susup  too,  80  we  wish  Hope  Jills  (he  hearts  of  tts 
att-^'Peaee  w  good.  These,  my  hulians,  love  it  welL  ThM  smile  under  Us  shade, 
T%e  whUe  men  and  red  men  must  he  always  friends,  T%e  Oreed  Spirit  is  our 
fidhsr.-^!  ^peak  what  IfeeL'' 

*^  Smmw  was  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
suredee  tor  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  doUars ; 
wben  John  Nkptune,  Sfuite  Jo  Merry  JSTeptune,  of  bis  own  tribe,  Capt  Sobnond, 
from  Passamaquoddy,  and  Giupt,  Jo  Tomerj  frtun  the  £iver  St  Johns,  became 
bis  sureties  in  the  cognizance,  f 

Captain  ^raneis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  aecordSngto  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  sood  understanding.  If 
the  inibrmasion  he  has  ffiven  concerning  the  eastern  uidians  be  correcty*--«nd 
We  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it^—- it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
assured  Mr.  HWiemsonf  ^that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco;  that 
each  tribe  is  j^unger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
chough  the  one  at  Ptasaamaquoddy  }  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  fi^om 
those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  snid  Penobecot$  '  JUways,*  he  affirms,  *  i  eouUl 
underwtand  sdl  these  brothers  very  we&  whsn  they  speak ;  hut  when  the  Midcmaks  or 
Ai  MgonquinSy  or  Canada  Indians  talk^  I  cannot  teU  all  what  they  say,^ " 

Before  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
specimen  of  their  language. 

MrtwiUc^ssnt^  ouwa^  spmn^koag^do^  keeSmek  Ue-we-^ehf  keah-dabel^-dodcj 
mow-M^'S^  keah^^old^hautmHnon'eif  numahrveey  m^se4ah''mahy  fhah-lahrwee^" 
kmmaky  spmn^^keagHM^  ms^eaSuhj  nsoVio^  ne-^uem^-ftcm^geet'o'ooaiie,  mme^^ 
SK,  goes^'Sooly  sr^&n,  mus^se^cHos^see,  neo\wihf  commont^en^^-socky^t-'hahrkAr 


ieunahy  num^ose<omeU^aetj  laA-AaMdMM-«c»iedUna-€fce-4:e^-cfteeft,  arque'he\ 
m^^msHMhrkMo^me^mdiSioqmj  n'gdkW,   niiiMa-xee\   nea^nakf   neo^Cy   saw^-goL 

*  *<  He  ilhided  to  one  Lhermore,  ivho  bad  received  sentence  of  death  for  killtiig  an  Lh 
dMui,  which  was  comnmled  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  state's  prison."     Williaiiuom. 

▲■  IndiM  naaaed  OaavAT,  a  BeaebwHit  of  the  tribe  of  0c  Fraads,  to  avoid  beh^  dis- 
mated  by  the  war  on  tha  fcsatiawqf  Canada,  with  his  wile  wandered  down  inlo  Massacbu- 
seos.  and  esected  a  vigwamop  ihe  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Stoaeban,  when  they 
Gvea.  At  lei^rtb  some  abominable  white  ruttians,  on  the  night  of  the  23  November.  181S, 
•hot  him  whilehe  was  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  bis  sqiiaw.  Not beiiig killed  outri^t,  this 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wicwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  lifeless  and  m  great 
Maay,  and  he^apired  iaa  lew  days  after.  The  naaMS  of  the  moidesers  I  will  not  give,  for 
lablHir  10 aaiv my  Mp  with  fhma.  "Four  were  giiilly.  Oae  fled  taa  iusliee,  two  w«9 
ried  and  eondeamea  to  be  hanged,  December  25th,  following.    Report  of  me  TriaL 

t  Ibid. 

t  The  JaOtas  aiifl.J*oirndMB  ryisaiiig,    Pascodom 
{raafaMMgf;  eac^  ^chmC  or p2aee. 

I  Pmipi,  fvdcs ;  keag;  apfasc 
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tmo-Mu^Sne,  ibft^-tfaMA-odk,  m^-mtAf  kedoak\  noa\^eej  dant^He^  $taoo9\ 

Id  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  eachems,  it  was  not  intended  that  bo 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  RotUs  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  ^ve  him  a  place  here*  This  cliief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  circinnstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
Whtdwnght  deed  of  1629.  That  deed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  6een  given  by  Passactmatocnf,  RunaawUl^  fVdtnnoumowit,  and  Jlowia, 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  and 
Merriniack  Rivers,  nnd  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  •*  Pawtucket"  Falls 
in  tlje  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  ibrmer.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLS  was  sBcbem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  vras 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  ftur  from  Quampeagan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  t[ien  Kittery.  *^  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humphrey  Chadbourn ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  sutgects,  thoush  he  was  imder 
Passaconaway.'*t  Mn  Hvhbard  |  says,  *<  There  was  within  me  compass  of  the 
seven  years  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
Rovls  or  BoUes :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  be£id,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  the  Englisl^  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
nim  that  civility,  as  to  Inive  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  be 
Bure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  ctdefa  of  the  town  and  desired  a  &vor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred,  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
k  might  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
9n  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did^  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  ^'is  reported  by 
Mdj,  Waldrtm,  Mr.  Jotkua  Moody,  Capt  jFVm<,  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place."- 

A  chief  named  Blind^^mU  was  successor  to  RottSf  and  in  PkO/^s  war  served 
the  Endish.  Why  the  word  Uind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratmes,  and  two  messengers,  Migors  Pindum 
and  Richards,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  The^  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  ^Accordingly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  &tit 
alarm  i/vas  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  Wonolanset  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  90  guns  at  him  without  eflect  Presently  after  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  Waldron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians, 
idiereof  BUnd-foill  was  one,  to  make  fUrther  discovery.  They  were  all 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohavirks ;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  WiU  was  dragged  away  by  his  hur ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  BUndneUPs  Neck.''^    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  Englteb 

•  WHIimmom*sMmMA,6lX  i  Wmiammm,l4B^  ^  IMn  Wan,  ii.  81. 

t  Bethtap,  Hist.  N.  H.  L  ISA. 
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atthntime;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  performed  of  a  dMTereDt 
character.    Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  after ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  uito  practice, 
h  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  NaT- 

Tiset  chief  Penacus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 
e  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
ebieft,  but  from  the  untowand  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.t  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  ^rtseambiouity  but 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBUiT,  I  and  JhsaeomhuiLX  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  the 
FVench  as  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  hi  1696, 
when,  with  IhervUle  and  the  iatnoqs  Montigny,  he  rendered  important  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
oat  ^  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  !M,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  IbemUe^s  army,  under  MorUigny  and  JV^jcamWtmtf,  and  defeated  with  the 
lots  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St  Johns  capitulated,  Iberville,  with 
^tescambiouit  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  lyMxm  and  J!^ontignyj  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point    Both  parties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Thomasin  Rouse,  He  having  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
accotmt  was  handed  Dr.  Maiher,  by  one  who  had  just  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  Avith  the  Indians.  The  account 
ck>8es  in  these  words :  ^  This  AssacondMit  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,J  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  DeviL"  [ 

It  is  said  that  Mavxis,  fVanvngonet,  and  •^sacombuUy  were  **  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  "  of  the  eastlT  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
aaquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
Vaudreuil  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  Montigny  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  ioined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  JSTescamhi* 
omtj  and  attackecl  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ft 

In  1705,  M  Stibercase,  having  succeeded  M,  BroxttUon  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
^glish  there^  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  N'escam' 
Jwfeif  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Subereas^s  army  consisted  of 
400  men,tt  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Placentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
dwes,  witfi  20  days'  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  ngor  of  the 
weather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five  men  in  bdlled  and  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wading  rivers.  They  next 
ttacked  Forrillon  and  took  it  §§    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

*  See  B.  n.  p.  68.  note  § .         t  From  Rev.  Mr.  Feft,  of  Hamihon.       1  Penhallow. 

i  Charlevoix,  ii.  193.  H  Macnalia,  vii.  96.  If  Penhallow,  6. 

**  Pa^  104,  lib.  iu.  ft  CharlevoiJc,  0. 294. 

tl  Thi  is  according  to  Charlevoix,  but  Penhallow  says  500,  and  Ampaeh,  (Hist  Newiband 
hao^  VQ.\ahout  600.    Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

H  -^  Mtrgfid  brUtU,  aprh  quoi  MoHTioirr,  qm.  avoit  ameni  h  eette  expedition  gonJbUU 
lflscAHBiooiT,yitf  dHaehi  a^ec  let  sauvages,  et  unepartie  dee  Canadietu,  peur  aller  du  cM 
de  Carbomaere,  et  de  Bonneviste,  avee  o^er  de  Muer  et  de  dHrtdre  Umte  le  cdt^,  ce  qtfU 
exkmUi  tone  perdre  ten  seul  homme,  tant  la  terreur  HoU  grande  parmi  lee  Angloie,  N. 
Rioei,iL30ar 
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into  whicli  the  inhalncaott  at  ^rst  relked,«nd  eiide«vore4  W  dflfiMid  ^b^nwhrw, 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war<* 

Not  long  after  tliese  services  MscambiouU  sailed  for  Fcanee,  and  m  1706 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Ver8aille&  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  CHAaijeToix.f  The 
king  having  preilented  him  an  elegant  sword^  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  ^^Tkis  hand  has  slain  one  hvndrtd  and/arty  ^}f9wr  majts^ 
Ufs  enemies  in  Mw  England ; "  |  and  that  whereupon,  the  Icing  forthwidi 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  be 
allowed  bim  for  life. 

MscambiouU  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  conc|ue8t,  and  had  engeiged  bands  of  Indians  from 
ibur  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Niklsipique,  as  thev  called  Winnlpesauke  or  Winnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  JS/sscambiouU,  having  fiuled  and  deeeited 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  VaiubreuU,  and  requested 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  ChaiUans  having  conomunicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  thev  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Ibver- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it.  The  attack  wrta  made,  sun  about  an  hour  hi^,  39 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  Whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  ATescatnbiouUj  in  this  amir,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
conunander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  whioli 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildinn  in  the  village,|  thev 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  vrith  precipitation.  The  £n|[lish,  having  rallied, 
formed  an  ambu^  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  ludf  fit>iB 
the  town,  attacked  them  vifforously,  killing  and  wounding  manv  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  English,  who,  after  hanging  upon  their  danks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  mis  last  affair  the  French  sufiered  most  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmeii 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Hertel  of  Chambly,  and  Fefcheres,  both  officers  4>f 
exi)erience ;  and  the  renowned  Assacambviiy  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  AdHf 
les,  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot  This  last  attack  had 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  m^^sacamlndL  In  June  of  the  Istler 
year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  things,  tb^  like 
Hercules,  he  had  a  *< famous  club"  which  he  always  carried  with  him,oo 
which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  *^  j^urlish  "  he  had  killMli 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  inrignia  of  which,  on  his  retuiv 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  oonunu* 
nication  he  is  styled  ^  Oid  Escambwi^  ^  formerly  the  principal  sagamore  of 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pigviracket  Indiana."  He  probably 
went  to  resiae  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  resUeas  wimp 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  ^  when  there  wa0  ^aometbing  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  b(d  marcbod  oS  |)mb 
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vbdc^htrtMUfiun»<mMymbditu,Q9ecuAfoHfCklo  Ce /ftri  fnmtmn 

garrisoa  it  trtwU  toUUUijei  U  yenawitaH  mains  dUx  dam  chfugue  mmim'** 

I  C^uarUfooix  lavfl,  "  Toutes  ies  nmsottf  *t  (U/endirent  msH  tris-bietu  et  eurtMi  U  mHm$ 
mnt*   JPyetatn)Ar4m,(uaitjLOidfntdetui9  4Kuoe8diffir^^ 

^tUii4iirHU  trop  tard  ^  9Wtir  m  foH  €$  de*  wdtona,  y  furent  briiCh."    None  of  tbe  Ba0m 
aeotfoaU  sentioa  this,  and  it  was  doubtlMS  suppositioo,  intlMat  foundation  in  Aiat* 
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ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  travelled  towards  the  Mm- 
eissippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
the  last  fell  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts.**  ThiS  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhallow  published  his  Indian 
Wars  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
eialted  that  he  treated  his  countrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  <<  murdering  one  aad  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
ef  dieir  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exB> 
cuted  it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  after.** 


CHAPTER  XL 

Dettruetion  ef  DeeijUld,  and  eapttoiiy  of  Reverend  John  WUUams  and  family  ^ 

Sometimes  io  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  affair  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
prmeiiMl  actors  in  it,  whSae  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
wMch  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  ffUlianu^s  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  TTunnas  Prince,  and  was  the 
5th,  printed  at  Boston  ^  by  John  BovU,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774**    It  was  a  cK>8ely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  neceesarv  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  value 
before  proceeding  witK  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  laying  waste  the  whole  English  m)n- 
tier,  but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  m  that  region,  this  but  partial^ 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  setdements  from  Casco  to  Wens  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  sunmier  before,  yet  the 
tewDs  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionanr  duty.  And 
although  Governor  Dudlev  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
DOtifled  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  bnpossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  90 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep)  which  gave  the  eneniy  an  easy  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  liaiel  de  RoumUey  but  the 
cQDunanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  WaUams  thus  begins  his  narrative:  *^On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1703-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  Uke  a  flood 
upon  OS ;  our  watch  beinff  unfhithfld :  an  evil,  whose  awflil  effects,  in  a  sur- 
prizal  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
bring  the  charee  of  blood  upon  themselvea  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceivea  the  enemy 
mdang  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediateljT  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted 
faces,  Bnd  hideous  acclamationa  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shaoow  of  death."  *^  Taldng  down  my  pistol,  I 
cocked  It,  and  out  it  to  the  breast  of  the  flrst  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
tne  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hoar."  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  piUage  was  carried  on  with 
ptat  iary.    One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  mUkmu  was  a  captain, 
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against  whom,  bays  our  captive,  ^ the  iudgment  of  God  did  not  long  dumber; 
for  by  sun-rising  bo  received  a  mortal  shot  from  my  next  neighbors  house.^ 
This,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  withstood  the 
ofibrts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  them.  That  house 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatchet* 

After  about  two  hours  the  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  those 
killed  in  making  defence.  Mr&  fftUiams  Laving  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless ; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  uiocking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  be- 
longing to  the  family. 

^  About  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  **  we  were  all 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  **  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  found  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  ereat  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoes,  and 
save  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey."  The  army  had  left 
their  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  decamp,  the 
few -^English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fate  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two,  who  had  escaped  there, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  paity 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  RoumlU  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  RowvUk 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  fraversed, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boufhs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  encdnU  women  and  little  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  joumev.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  WiUiamt 
proceeds :  "  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
nad  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  carry  upon  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  traveling,  in  their 
arms,  and  upon  then-  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  rage  killed  Mr.  HWiamt^s  ne^gro  man,  and 
caused  the  esca{>e  of  a  Mr.  ^^lexanatr.  In  the  mominc  Mr.  nilUatma  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chie(  (be  considering  him  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  day's  march 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  WiUiama^  the  afifecting  account  of  which  we  will  ffive 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerneld 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  cap- 
tiu*ed  Mr.  fVUUams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  captives ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  beins  appointed 
to  conomand  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  wno  not  only 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  a]on& 
Tina  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strengm 
was  &Ding  fast,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  qrake  no  discounr 

*  See  Col.  Hoye»  Ant.  Hesear.  wbieh,  we  are  glad  to  obterve,  if  the  best  voloflM  of  Htm 
BhI'"^  Indiaa  wan  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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ging  wordfl,  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fortune.  The  company 
soon  came  to  a  haft,  and  Mr.  WUHanu^s  old  naaster  resomed  his  former 
Elation,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wifo  was  obliged  to  travel 
UDaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
tbey  passed  by  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  firozen  over,)  and  about  two  foet  in  depth. 
After  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  '^No  sooner,** 
says  Mr.  ifStiams,  **  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ;  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
after  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  m  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  sava^  who  took 
ber  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  Ekazer  MaihtTf  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  fVarham,  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bemardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  WilLxams  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  DeerfiekL  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
nge  were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river, 
ch^iy  day  ended  the  suffering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Monry  Brookg,  was  one  to  excite  excess* 
ive  pity,  and  it  is  beDeved,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
mceinU^  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing ni^ht  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  8. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  knovni  as  WUHanu^s  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  them  fh>m  Lam.  L18.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River  AnimUe  divided 
his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

hi  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  Williams  visited  various  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  VaudrtuiL  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  1706,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  Williams, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
mned  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressed  in.  Indian  style,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineflTectual. 
Reverend  EUazer  WiUiamSy  late  a  missionary  to  the  Ghreenbay  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  bv  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  Engiaiid. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field  he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
foOowing  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  17(»,  die  English,  despairing  of  tecuring  the  In- 
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dians,  niftde  rteyeral  excnrnoiM  into  their  country,  and  nuiBsacred  all  such  aa 
thev  could  aurpriae.  Upon  thia,  the  chiefa  demanded  aid  of  M.  ik  Vtmdremlf 
and  he  aent  them  during  the  winter  250  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  Herttl  de  RouvilUj  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  hia 
already  renowned  fiuher,  whoae  age  and  in£rmitiea  prevented  hia  under- 
taking auch  great  expeditiona.  Four  othera  of  hia  children  accompanied 
BauvtUe,  who  in  their  tour  aurpnaed  the  Engliah,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  priaonera.  The  French  loat  but  three  aokuera,  and  aonte 
aayagea,  but  RomrilU  waa  himaelf  wounded.* 


CHAPTER  XIL 

VarimiM  imddmUs  in  the  kistery  of  the  JH'eie  England  Indums,  mnirmtmg 
tmportofit  tvtnU,  with  a  sequel  to  some  previous  memoirs. 

He  feh  bk  Mfe'a  blood  fVtoerinf  fkA  -, 

He  g^flMd  hit  bow,  bis  lance,  ana  steel } 
He  waa  of  Wampanoagli  tMt. 

To  die  were  easy  —  not  to  yields 
Hif  eyee  weie  fixed  opon  tbe  sky  : 

He  ffaeped  &■  on  tbe  groood  be  felf  > 
Kene  but  bii  foei  lo  tee  Mar  die  -« 

Nmm  bal  bie  f«>ef  bie  death  to  tell* 

Ths  performances  of  one  Cornelius,  **  the  Dutdraian,''  in  Pbflip's  war,  ue 
Very  obMurely  noticed  in  the  hiatoriea  of  the  timea^  none  of  them  giving  ut 
even  hia  aumame ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  has  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  coticeming  him,  that 
hia  name  waa  Comdi'UB  Coruert;  that  the  last  time  he  went  oot  agfunst  tbe 
Indiana,  he  aerved  about  six  weeks ;  waa  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
Quabac^  expedition,  in  tbe  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Fbilip'a  war ;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  dischnrged  from  service,  "  beiog 
readv  to  depart  the  country,"  October  13,  1675.  It  was  probably  in  bt» 
Quabaof  expedition  that  he  committed  tbe  barbaroua  exploit  upon  **  an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  haa  been  given ;  it  waa  doobtleas  during  tbe 
aame  expedition,  which  appeara  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  ''be 
brought  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  beiuff  cast  into  prison,  were 
aHerwarda  ''delivered  to  Mr.  Samud  Shrimptony  to  be  under  hia  employ  on 
Noddle'a  Jbland,**  sob|ect  "to  the  order  of  tne  council."  I  shall,  here  pass  to 
aome  ftuther  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indiana  of  New 
England,  by  John  Joaadyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  graphic  and  sensible  ooe 
given  b^  the  unfortunate  John  Lmoaonj  in  hia  account  of  Carolina,  of  tbe 
money  m  uae  among  tbe  aouthem  Indians.  "  Thebr  money,"  he  aaya,  "  is  of 
different  aorta^  but  aB  made  of  ahells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, beiDff  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  Engliah  amithfl 
have  tried  to  drill  thia  sort  of  abell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantage,  but  it  proved  ao  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained ; "  and  Jmrrfon, 
in  hia  New  Engliah  Canaan,  aava  that,  although  aome  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  "  by  example  to  make  the  like,  vet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  anv  perfection  in  the  com^KMure  of  them,  ao  but  that  the  salvagea  have 
found  «  great  dififerenoe  to  be  in  tbe  one  and  the  other ;  and  have  known  tbe 
ooimterfeit  beada  from  those  of  their  own  making ;  and  have,  and  doe  alifffat 
theia."  Hence  the  conduaion  of  Jossefyn,  before  extracted,  namely,  that 
"  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  tbe  Indiana"  Mr. 
Lamon  continuea:  "The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  aame  kind  of  ahella  aa 

tboae  of  which  their  money  ia  n^e,  a  aort  of  gorget«  which  they  wear  about 

— "^ —  ,  ^     ■  -       ■  -  ^ 

Giaarele  d%  1»  Nout<  Franoe,  \l  S90. 
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their  necks  in  a  string;  so  it  hangs  on  their  ooDar,  whereon  eocnetinies  is 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  figure  which  oonies  next  in  their  &ncY. 
TMre  are  other  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskin,  yet  the  gorgets  will  some  limes  sell 
for  three  or  four  buckskins  ready  dressed.  There  be  others,  that  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  for  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  Peakt  and  iZsneoIr,  but  Peak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  Wampum^  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  many  years.  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchase  a  dressed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  coukl  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing,  because  they  set 
no  value  upon  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
others  wiil  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  somJI  end  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  every 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measune,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it.  If  this 
wampuna-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  vahie.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
manufiicture.  It  is  done  t^  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  riffht  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point  But  especially  in  making  their  ronoak,  HHir  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indiana,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  otir 
nH>ney  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  pait  with 
their  captiires  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives' and  c£uugfa(ers' 
chastity.  With  it  they  buy  off  murderers ;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampum  will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black  before."    To  return  to  the  cbiefo. 

Of  the  Narraganset  Indian  Corman  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  but  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
"  chetffe  counceller  "  of  the  "  old  crafty  sachem  ^  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Corman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  seot  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Nini^t ;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  unplicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deenoed  safo  for  even  a  fi*iend  from 
among  thera  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September,  as  Cormanf  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guaided  by  persons  on  each  side  of  him,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  fFUliam  Smith,  ran  fiiriouely  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  foet  fix>in  under  him 
io  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuriug  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Corman  brought  before 
them  the  next  day,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pv&tring,  who  saw  ttie  fiiet  committ^  ^the 
court,  in  bearing  of  the  case,  judged  it  meet  to  bear  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  sentence  the  said  Smith  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whiot  with  ten  stripes ;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Corman  for  his  damage  the  sum  or  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  b  very  diffi- 
cuh  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Corman  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  nmch  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  country  and  only  ten  to  Corm ah  ? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 
put  in  a  situation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  lights  are 
daily  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.  The  presence  of  JVonun^ 
Imeo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or^  as  It  is  more  conunonly  called,  Peirst'i 
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^^t,  has  been  questioDed  by  a  very  excellent  local  historian,  Mr.  BUsa,  in 
his  history  of  Renoboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  miaconstructien  of  some 
passages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  from  that  passage  where  it  is 
said  that  Nan nntenoo,  when  surprised  by  Denison's  men,  **was  divertising 
himself  with  the  recital  of  Captam  Peirses  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
few  days  before."  It  is  true  that  this  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him ;  the  former  would  be  by  no  means  improbable, 
especially  if  some  of  tnose  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  donbtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  was  fought.  That 
Nanuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  *^ first  week  in 
April "  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  ^ about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  If  be 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
says,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  great  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likely, 
to  shroud  it. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 
prominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
history,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying>ground, 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the. grave  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stoue  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  VFas  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probablv,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  amon^^  a  group  of  graves  of  bis 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  January, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetts.  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  alter  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Coroptoo. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
veas  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  flowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  vear,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  the 
country,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  AAer  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Insh,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horve- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  12 
hours  after.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  **The  Entertaining 
History  of  fliilip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  8vo.,  12mo.,  and 
is  authority  in  all  matters  virhere  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  letters,  pending  tlte 
redemption  of  Mra  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  following 
additions.  JV^spand^  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  1676,  as  noted  on  page 
dO,  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  His  biographers  have  said  that  be  was  bom  at  Duxbury ;  but  Judge  Davis  infooned  bm 
that  he  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  and  that  some  records  he  had  seen  thore  were  bb  authority. 
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<<  Fbr  Ae  Mficm  Sagammt$  cmd  people  fhai  are  m  warn  agmnst  us, — Intelli- 
gepce  n  come  to  us  thst  you  have  some  EDglish,  especially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  you.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  by  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  ibr  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchange 
for  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
otur  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing ;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen, 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  acccsse  to 
you,  freedome  of  a  safe  retume,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  by  any  mes> 
senmr  of  yours,  provided  be  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  dag  upon  a 
stane,  visible  to  be  scene,  which  we  take  as  a  fla^e  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  1 
have  set  to  ray  hand  and  seal. 

JoHif  Leverett,  Gcv^r, 

Boston^  31  Match,  167&    Passed  by  the  council. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary.^ 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  difier  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  By  these  messengers  an  an^er  was  returned, 
written  by  James  the  Prinier,  as  follows : 

**  Fhr  the  Gcvernor  and  CowneU  at  Boston :  —  The  Indians,  Tom  N'^momp 
and  PeUr  TakiJAqyn^  hath  brought  us  letter  fh>m  you  about  the  Eogliw 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson,  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  you :  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fault  is  lay  upon  you ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarrell  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  heare 
your  desire  about  the  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives:  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely:  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  ? 
8hee  give  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods :  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
teL    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter.'* 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  **Tothe  Fn-Han  Sadieins  about  fVachuseL  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter^  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  he.  We  have  sent  the  said  7\nn 
and  Peter  againe  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  imder  your  hands,  by  these  our 
messengers,  and  yon  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
IdTd"  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
prisoners  dian  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  <*  stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreda- 
tions from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
Boceessful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  preserva- 
tioo  and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity. 
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Whether  the  expedition  against  Grotoo  was  under  the  unmedfate  dirtetion 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
executed  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxugj 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Toxu»,  That  place  was  bud  waste  en  tlie 
27di  of  July,  1694;  22  people  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  tlie  unfortunate  slam  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Govemor 
Franienox  by  Madokawando  liimselC 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dmrnrntr^ 
and  our  authority  nMuie  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  such  termiuation  of  a  wretched  fitte  sbe  was* 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokatpando. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  countnr  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  ab*eady  before  stated ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  sundry 
tracts  of  his  country.  Yet,  though  we  are  satined  that  the  amounts  he 
received  were  large,  still  ttiey  are  expressed  in  such  va^e  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent.  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  <*  received  a  burge 
amount  of  money ; "  another,  that  he  received  a  hatfUl ;  and  a  third  stales  it 
to  have  been  "a  hatful  of  pieces  ofeighL^j 

We  have  said  tliat  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  bis  death  by  Wtma- 
movety  and  at  the  same  time  ^Moxus  seemed  his  successor."  We  find  nottiing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  would  note  that  Wtnamtnet 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chiefj  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous^ 
except  as  a  counsellor;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  ^ Madoikoioamdo^ 
yet  was  willing  to  let  ^  fierce  J^£xus  *  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  of  Moxu8  was  the  capture  of  Pemnr)aqaid» 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1689.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivity,  whence  but  very  few  ever  retiumed.  A  eon* 
sideral)le  number  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  Gyles ;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitukted  the  second  day,  and  all  wrthm  it  were  suffered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  English  settlements  in  safety.  % 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  BowMOien  was  intrapned  and  thrown  into 
prison  in  Boston,  in  1694.  He  was  also  a  prisoner  taere  four  years  after> 
having  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  en 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Grotsn, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lenfftbening  his  captivity,  but  it  b  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  was  in  that  sanguinary  exploit  Mr.  Jeim 
Gyles  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  captivity  in  1698,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutenant-Governor  StougkioH^ 
to  interpret  a  conference  with  B<nmneen  and  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mr.  Gylesy  afterwards  captain  of  Fort  Creorge,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  captives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  December,  1698. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  ease  of 
Bcmazeen,  we  cannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver ;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  Erertmei  and  Honquid,  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  JJhanquidy  Ahtrnquid,  &C.,  it  could  scarcely  be  suipassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  Ahenqmd  had  been  an  enemy  to 
the  English,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  depredationflL 

Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  manv 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  both 


•  OrttmUapt  Ecelesiastieal  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 

\  llie  printed  treaty  of  1748,  and  authorities  itf  nmra, 

\  NarraUve  of  Jo^  Oyfet,  as  pabliabed  ia  aiir  «<  IndiaB  Capiivilits." 
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anoD^  tbe  westem  as  weU  as  among  ihe  eastena  Indiana.  Jbtnqmd  was 
tailed  by  Captain  CkM  in  1696,  and  in  1725  there  was  another  chief  of  the 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  LovtweUwBM  on  his  noarch  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  heing  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
aa  prisoners  and  others  as  hos^ges,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties ; 
accordingly  Saqmarexii  and  ATebme^  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
werB  despatched  upon  that  business.  They,  ''after  some  time,"  returned  and 
r^KNTted,  *'tbat  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
sf  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
peace.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  Thev 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiefs  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  ion,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  swear  by  their  Qod,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
tofether. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
bad  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  **  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?  "  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 

J>n  their  lands  to  that  place  westward,  but  that  tbey  had  there  beaten  two 
their  men  to  death.  To  this  tho  English  commissioners  answered :  ^  The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  fathers ; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
ta  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  bear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  comtnissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arras,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  Loron,  or,  as  be  was  sometimes 
called,  iSo^ifisarain,  now  an  old  and  venerable  chief,  and  AhanquH  should 
recum  witn  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace. 

LoKOif  and  ARurquin  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  ffo  into  their  country,  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number 'of  chiera,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  be  made. 
Meanwhile  aeveral  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence ; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginnip^  of  November, 
tbe  fiutfanil  Loron  and  ^hanauid  returned  to  Boston,  bringmg  with  them 
Arexu$y  FVaneis  Xavierf  and  Meganumba^  representatives  from  the  eastern 
bidians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  was 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725^  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  to  the 
eastern  irontaera. 


**'  And  indeed  tbey  bad  cause  of  being  fo,  for  tbat  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  says 
WHItanison.  ii.  144,]  under  a  flag  of  truce,  some  of  tbe  Englisb  treacherously  attempted  to 
lay  violeoi  bands  upon  tbem,  but  lost  one  in  tbe  skirmisb  and  bad  another  wounded,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  tbat  afterwards  happened  unto  Captain  Saunitr* 
k  Peoobaeol  Bay."    PtnhaU<fw,\io, 
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In  our  notice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  preyioas  chapter,  and  hia  depredatioB  at 
Hampton,  it  should  have  lieen  stated  that  he  had  atnindant  ezcoae  for  retalia- 
tions of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  wbaterer  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest ;  and  Hannibal  did  not  more  strictly  obeenre  bis 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  revenging  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  removed 
several  generations  from  him.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Church  upon  the  Androscog^n,  and  bis 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  nver.*  This 
fort  was  the  residence  of  Aoamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  Englirii 
as  Great  Tom,  This  chiefj  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  ^  but  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  bis 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Grtai  Tom  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  bis  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  laa  in  their  hands  also  telKog 
them  some  truth,  they  betook  themselves  to  such  a  flight  in  theu*  Jrighty  as 
gave  Mr.  MUumy  Bracket^  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
four  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
Ardhony  Bracket,  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  <*if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Churcli*# 
vessels  aground  at  Maquait,  would  have  been  miserably  agroumi  himself" 
after  all  nis  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  eflTect  an  escape^f  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  •^Igamcus, 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spoken 
of  before^  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hopthoody  doubly  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  by  the  classic  Magnalian.  But  Wahuoa  couki 
hardly  have  been  Hopehood  of  1675,  ^  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LovtwdPs  fight,  in  1725 ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,||  by  the  hand  of  the  Mobawks,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  in  1690,  **  while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  at 
Aquadocta."  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manufactivsd 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  sound,  as  are  nrmny  others  we 
possess. 

He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  1690,  as 
we  have  seen ;  IT  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year ;  and  he  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowing  m 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,*  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  &ey 
attacked  Captain  HSlon^s  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancroft,  arriving 
to  its  relief^  beat  off  the  Indians  **with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men.*  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  9 
places,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  had  added  two 
blows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body;  *^  which  blows,  you  may  be  sure,**  says  Mather,  ^ added  more  enor- 
mous wounds  unto  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  whieh 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fiist  as  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  being  stirred  was  observed  to  gasp; 
^whereupon  an  Lish  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bur^  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone.  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughttees  acts  or 
expressions.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Cotton  Mather  be 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfiiction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Iriahmu 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  fiivor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

*  Fort "  Amom>9coggin,**  acrordinr  to  the  Magnalia,  aboot  40  milct  up  the  river. 

^  MagnoHa/xh,      TP«gel<^i  "^  )H  •ote.       f  Page  116.        |  By  ifotfccr,  Magnalia 

f  Page  118.  / 
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ioBloriaai.  '^Teague,"  lie  sajB,  ^m  he  was  fbolishlvTNiIliiig  a  canoe  aahore, 
about  this  time,  vnth  the  cock  of  his  run,  it  went  o^  breaking  his  ann  with 
a  fearfbl  wound,  fay  which  he  was  niade  a  cripple  ever  after." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
(*that  mem<»able  tiger  Hopehood^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  Wiawall  should 
^  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large  scouting  party,  several  other  prom- 
inent men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  FUyd,  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
on  the  since  memoraUe  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  **>  before  breakfast"  in  the  morning,  they  ^ inunediately  returned 
with  tidings  of  hrtoltfast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  immediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwright's 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  firom  two  to  mree 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victory,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  30  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Among  these  were  included  Captain  ffiswally  his  lieutenant,  Ftof^gy 
and  Sergeant  Walkir,  Captain  Fkyd  maintained  the  fight  imtil  most  of  nis 
men  hadretreated,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  also.  <<  For  this  some  blamed 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
dntcerse  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  ofiT  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
the  neld. 

The  same  week  ^  these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  fiur  as  Amesbuiy, 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  death. 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  from  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesbury,  all  belonging  to  one  IncUan  expedition,  forty 
English  people  were  cut  ofl^ 

Thus  Hapehood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  th^  retreated  to  Wells,  « twenty  miles 
within  the  sud  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  ofiT  as  far  as  Lieutenant 
SUirer^s.  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopped 
ihem  firom  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopthood,  with  a  party  that  staid  for 
fiurther  mischief^  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Sherhurrij  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
day  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  Wahioa,  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  difierent  chief  from  Hopehood  Wakowah,  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  arguee 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  virelL 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1726^  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  fiunily 
ofPkUip  DurtsU  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  carried  them  off.  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Mr.  DureU  was  absent  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Mr.  DureU  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  nis  powerfhl  arm,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-Siree  years  Mfore  Mr&  DwUl  had  been  a 
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oapdve,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circumstanceSy  she  finreboded  no 
evil  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  by 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  of  their  captives  to  death,  by  whidi  means  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtftd  what  Indians,  or  how  naanv,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  **  Wahwa^  Penh 
cauruxumpoijte,  formerly  a  Mohegan,  ^^deon,  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
MoseSf  an  Arisaguntacook,  Omborowees,  ManneenhmehaUf  Pvtry  Stmg^fougwyhf 
probably  of  the  same  tribe,  though  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  then 
residing  among  the  St  Francis  Cidian&  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
afterwards,  Ck>lonel  Job,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  Shiri^s 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  Adton  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Jofr  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f    But  it  spears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 

Xtacook  woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada;  but  this  affiiir 
we  snail  notice  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebunk.  His 
name  was  John  Dw^  son  of  Philip,  whose  family  were  destroyed;  and  he, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  i&imebunk,  *^  ever  afler  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man."  He  was 
.\live  when  Governor  SuUwan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  was 
not  long  after  Wahwc^s  depredation,  that  tivo  friendly  Indians,  Qinnoise,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
these  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  unconmion 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  offer  nearly  a  year  afier,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  th^  undertook.  At  the 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  Auyavmnwwdt,  chief  speaker  of*^the  Arisaguntacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  me  French. 
This  was  probably  John  DurdL 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  conunenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  Wakwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  often  talked  familiarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  liquor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  ejgploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  hun  into  the  well4  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  immortalize  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  Waktca  remained 
a  monument  of  his  own  cruelty,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  mjured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friends, 
remained  a  monument  of  humamty. 

We  now  return  to  Adeon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spnBg 
of  thB  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  (MUt  oi  New  Hampshire.  Their 
names  were,  Amos  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  WiUiam  Stark,  of  Dunber- 
ton,  and  David  Stinson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  that  John  Stark,  of  this 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Bourn  at 
Bennin^n,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  These  young  moa, 
wandenng  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  120,  121. 

t  He  was  a  fearless^  bold  fellow ;  accusea  Governor  Shirley  of  "  letting  his  young  n»eo  act 
tbe  DeviPi  part  by  doing  mischief  to  the  Indians/'  notwithstanding  his  protestatioos  of  justice 
lodMm. 

t  History  of  Keooebaiik  Poit.  121. 
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porauiiig  their  arduous  employmeiit  on  a  branch  of  the  FemigeWMet,  called 
,  Baker's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  AeteoTi,  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Moses,  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position*  Accordingly,  John  Stark  went  out  very  early  in  the  UKMming 
to  coUect  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  was 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
fiuther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  they  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  so.  They  seem  not  to  have  im- 
agined that  John  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  Waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  ffU- 
Uam  Stark  and  Stmson^  and  Eastman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dians' hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  shore ;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he 
caUed  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  opposite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  loMcd.  Like  a  duly  heroic  spirit,  without  reffardinff  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  Uie  Indians' 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvre  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second 
volley.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  In'other  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
for  aU  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  StiTtson  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  f^se  direction ;  but  they  afrerwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  flirs,  of  which  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat  They  made  a 
stop  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinitjr  of  Haverhill,  N.  IL,  where  they 
had  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  Afrer 
one  night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain Juoses  despatched  three  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
Stark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a 
trap,  was  iq^probated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Mosts  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Francis.  Here  the  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East- 
man ftred  hard  in  that  business ;  but  Starky  imderstanding  Indmn  pby  better, 
seized  a  club  Scorn  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  nmks  through  which 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  uidians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  Eastman^s  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  about 
six  weeks  fix>m  Starts  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  Captain  t^evens^  of 
Na  Four,  and  Mr.  Whedwrighty  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemea  Stark  and 
Eastman,  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  fwrs  they 
had  taken  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  £5o0^\d  tenor.  I^ark  paid  for  Ins 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  60  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  the 
Indians  who  did  this  mischief  were  I\rmcis  ISHgaw,  and  Peer,  a  young  chie^ 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
materiaL 

At  the  treaty  of  1737,  which  the  preceding  ralalion  required  us  to  notiee. 
mentioa  was  mads  by  the  ohieA^  ait  tiiat  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indiansi  aad 
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iimoDff  otbenB)  of  one  of  considerable  note,  of  whom  we  have  before*  said 
someminff,  if)  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  Sabati$,  This  Indian  had  pre- 
viously, though  perhaps  not  long  before  that  treaQr,  with  others,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  English  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  was 
Hvmg  at  St  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him;  but  their, 
names  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  less  bloodjr,  thouffh,  perhaps,  more 
necessarily  so.  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  m  another  work,!  related 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
in  17513,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  &ther  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Rogfirs  in  1759,  and 
who  in  1775  followed  tne  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  in  our  history  is  that  which 
was  enacted  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  that  we  have  before  given  some  account 
of|  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
antiquary  without  spending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  affair  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heard  it 

One  John  Kilbvm  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  fiur  beyond 
any  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  b^  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  1755.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  Ensland  and  France,  mea»- 
ures  were  taken  by  General  SkirUy  to  warn  the  setters  along  the  extensive 
fix>ntier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  Shirlev,  the  cunning  PhiUpy  in  the  capaci^ 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  huntiug  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River ;  and 
k  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  Shirley,  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PkUif^M  expedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  its  real  char- 
•Cter« 

KUbvm  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  PhUip  appeared 
against  it  with  some  dOO  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  afford  them  sufficient  opportuniQr  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discoveiy  was  made  about  mid-d^,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  19/  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  River, 
about  half  a  mile  firom  the  sarrison. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  oflT  Colonel  BdUnos,  who,  with 
30  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  KHhunCs;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  of  the  colonel.  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  dogs  by  their  crowling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighoorhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  inind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  bafs,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  viras  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.  Up  to  these  BeUows  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
discovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  tremendous  whoop,  after  the 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  BeUow^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power ;  and 
such  was  the  eflfect^of  the  first  fire  of  these  90  men,  that  Philip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  wi^out  waiting  for  a  fiirther 


*  Ante,  page  136,  196  of  this  Book. 

^  In  tiM  AH>eiidiz  to  lay  edkioa-of  Om^t^t  PkiHgh  War,  h4,,  ]Mge  837« 
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dkplay  of  tactics,  reMined  their  garriaon,  not  haring  one  of  their  numher 
killed  or  wounded.    Of  the  loes  of  the  IncJQans  no  mention  is  made. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  BelUma,  PkUipy  it  would  seenif 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  appeared  before  KSbunCs  garrison, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  Philip  was  an  old  acquaintance  here, 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
out  to  KUinam^  **'  Old  John,  yotmg  Jokny  come  ovt  hare,  Wt  give  you  good  guar* 
krJ^  PhiUp  is  representea  as  of  great  stature,  and  proportionate  strength ; 
and  KUhum  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  warrior  **  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  hills,  **  Quarter !  you  black  rascals ! 
begone,  or  Well  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  affair  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
between  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.    Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 

Siuse,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
ans,  which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  ]>eople  express  it,  *^  as  though 
tdl  the  deviU  in  hell  had  broke  looge/*  A  furious  onset  was  now  begun,  and  m 
a  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
aflemoon  was  spent,  thev  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakenea  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  ofi^  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fellen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  ec^ual  to  themselves.  KUbwm  had  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  buUets,  and  performed  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  ^uns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  began  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roof,  to  catch  the  balls  of  me  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess; and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  ofl^  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  burn  and  destroy  all  the  hay  and  grain  be^ 
kmging  to  the  settlement ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  Ekiglish  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  woimd  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
suf^gical  aid  could  nave  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  after  the 
battle.  Each  of  these  men,  KUbum  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  the 
snnrison;  and  such  was  the  fbrce  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians !  John 
Kji^urn  lived  to  be  85  vears  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  buryin^-ground.  The  son  (JohnS  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  m  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  1822if 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
^be  bead  quarters  of  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  bidians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Orono  vras  chief.  An  order  waa  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  **  for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  beffun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provipcial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  ''In  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  people  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Those  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  upon  their  timber 

*  fGUmm,  daring  ibo  engagement,  had  a  deliberate  shot  at  a  large  IndiaB,  whom  he  saw 
(bH,  awl  he  believed  it  was  P^  himself, 
t  Chiefly  from  the  CoU,  N,  Hut.  Boc.  iL  AS-^ 
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lands,  cheating  them  m  trade,  &<%  The  committee  returned  an  affectkmate 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  late  terrible  field  of 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  say  nothmff  about  engaging  the  Indians 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  ^as  soon  as  tney  could  ti&e  oreath  from 
their  present  fiffht,"  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Penobscots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  will  generally  be  received, 
that  JSTatanis  and  Sabatis  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Americans 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  difi&rent  opinion,  al* 
though  our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subject,f  and  some  &ctft 
statea  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  fiirther  investigations  and 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result^  Of  a  chief  named  Swau' 
soiy  or  Swaskany  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice  ;§  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebeck,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridfewoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  CoDE)os6eeconti 
River.  Over  the  Norridgewoks,  or  Peauawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chiel^ 
named  Paul  Hig^^ins,  who,  though  a  wnite  man,  had  lived  so  long  among  In- 
dians, that  to  allmtents  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  youn^,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them.  This  company  set  out  for  Cfambndge,  the  head  Quarters  of  General 
Washington,  about  the  beginninff  of  August,  1775,  under  the  direction  of  one 
Rtviben  Cbbum.  There  were  20  or  30  of  them,  **  and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  squaws;"  here  they  left  them,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  Augu8t| 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advi^  them  to  remain  neu- 
tral.1[  Swashan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  settlers  on  the  frontiers. 
They  say,  "  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  Carleton  to  distress  the  settlements ; 
but  they  say  they  have  no  ofience  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  will 
have  no  part  in  it"**    We  hear  no  more  of  Swashan, 

Of  AssACAMBuiT,  an  extended  account  has  been  given,tf  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  that  **  nothing  was  heard 
of  him  firom  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  m 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  fiiendly  visit  with  several  other  Indianfli 
On  the  10  Mav  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  place, 
*^  the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  furnish  him  and  his  compan- 
ions vrith  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  their  sevenJ 
habitations." 

*  Page  196,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

t  In  a  polite  and  oblijnng  maimer,  by  Wm.  S.  Bartlbtt,  Esq.,  of  Little  Falls,  ff .  T. 

t  As  early  as  Mav  1^,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  MasMchosetts  '*  VoUd,  Timl 
Captain  JoKn  Lane  nave  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  bim,  for  raisii^  a  ca■^»elly  of  la- 
dians  at  the  eastward.'' 

}  Cols.  N.  H.  Soc.  iii.  76,  7. 

(  MS.  communication  of  w.  S.  Bahtlxtt,  Esq. 

IT  BoUa,  I  228. 

**  Almcm's  Remembrancer,  L  147—140. 

tt  Book  m.  p.  139U-141. 
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**  I  will  go  to  my  teat,  and  Ii«  down  io  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  wito  black,  and  will  sever  mf  hair ; 
I  will  sit  on  the  slMire  where  the  harrieaoe  blowi, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  mj  woea; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bittomcts  feidi 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  mounds  of  the  dead ; 
But  tb^  died  not  bj  honffar,  or  waattng  deeay : 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  bath  swept  them  away." 

AlfOWTMOQS. 


CHAPTER  L 

Frdiminmry  oks^rmUuma  respecting  the  eouniry  of  the  sauthem  Indian* — Wiiroiir4. 
the  first  Virgwisk  chirf  known  to  the  En^isk — Destroys  the  first  colony  setUed 
there — Msnatoiioii — Skiko— Emsiitobx — Second  eoUmy  abandons  the  country-^ 
Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — Citrious  account  of  prejudices  against  it 
— Granoanemeo — His  lundnesses — His  family — His  death — Powhatan — Boun^ 
dories  of  his  country — Surprist'^.the  Payankatanks — Captain  Smith  fig  fits  his  people 
— Opekankanfmgh  takes  Smith  prisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  mar  ekes 
him  about  the  countrv — Takes  Am,  at  len^,  to  Powhatan^  who  condemns  him  to  be 
put  to  death — Smith  s  IHe  saved  at  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  of 
Powhatan  inereased  bu  fCewporfsfbUy — Smith  brings  him  to  terms — A  crown  sent 
over  to  him  from  England — Is  cratoned  emperor — ^eech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
kUl  Smith — Is  b^fied  in  every  attempt-^&nith  visits  him — Speeches — Poc^iontas 
again  saves  Smith  and   his  comrades  from  being  murdered   by  her  father — 

ToHOCOMO. 

The  difficulty  of  rightly  partidoDiDg  between  the  southeni  nations  and  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  very 
^rtially  taken  a  survey  of  theni,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Therefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
family  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  cone  according 
to  our  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  Kind  of  natural 
VK>undary  between  the  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
l)eyond  uie  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
and  those  between  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquois. 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  fix 
bounds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indians,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  period  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  in 
the  inhabitants  which  they  separated ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
them  according  to  our  plan. 
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It  IB  said  that  the  territory  from  the  aea-coaat  lo  the  River  Alleghany,  and 
from  the  moat  eouthern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuzent,  in  the  state 
of  Manrland,  was  inhabited  by  three  difierent  nations,  and  that  the  language 
of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  PowhataM^  Manahoacay  and  Monacans;  these  were  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consisted  of 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  &lls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  give  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  far  exceed  our 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chieni  of  such  of  those  nations 
as  are  distinguished  in  history,  pointing  out.  by  the  way,  their  localities,  and 
whatever  shall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WiNoiNA  was  first  known  to  the  English  voyagers  Andda$  and  BarUno, 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  Wokohotu  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  Englidi 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  siffns  of  fear,  ^'but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  they  had  ffiven  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  ^  he  went  away,  and  in  naif  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,'*  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  EnglidL 

Wtngina^  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  his  cabin  fix>m  wounds  he  had  lately 
receiv^  in  battle,  probably  in  his  war  with  JPuniiacutfi,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chiefl 

Ui>on  the  death  of  GrangaMmto^  in  1585,  Wmpna  changed  his  name  to 
PemissanarL  He  never  hacf  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  to  nim  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  which 
settled  in  Virginia. 

It  was  upon  the  return  to  England  of  die  Captains  Anddaa  and  JBctrlote, 
fit>m  the  country  of  Wingma,  that  Queen  Elbjabeih^  fit>m  the  wonderfbl 
accounts  of  that  finitflil  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  ta 
herself  Vvrgmia;  she  being  called  the  vimn  queen,  fit>m  her  livinff  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  liave  said,  ^  Because  it  stm  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
dieir  primitive  innocencv  of  life  and  manners."!  JFaUer  referred  to  this 
country  when  he  wrote  thb : — 

• 

*'  So  fweet  tbe  air,  8o  moderate  the  cHme, 
None  sicklj  livet,  or  diea  l>efore  bis  lime. 
Heav'n  aure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  mcorft. 
To  show  bow  all  things  were  created  first" 

8ir  JRtdiorrf  OreentnT,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himself 
upon  die  shores  of  Wingina,  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outrage 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
lef^  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  excursion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  fh>m  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  106 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  Lane,  a 
military  chtutu^ter  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  .^uiaff,  lieutenant- 
ffovemor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  exciursions  about  the  countiy, 
m  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  the^r  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about  Wingina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  tmtil  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Emenore,  his  fhther. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fimeral,  he  assembled  1800  of  his  people, 
frith  the  intention,  as  the  English  sav,  of  destroving  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  of  Sldkoy  son  ofthe  chief  Meic atonon,  1  fell  upon  them, 
and,  after  killing  &ve  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods. 


*  From  «  communicBtioD  of  Secretary  Jiumipwn  to  BIr.  J^ertom,  and  appended  to  the 
llotes  art  Virriaia,  ed.  of  1801. 
i8iSih,n.  t  fiMfceallahimAe"laBiak]agerMofatM.» 
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wa0  doD«  iipoo  the  Maud  wkere  Wingina  Bved,  an4  the  Ei^iflh  &r«t  seized 
upon  the  boats  of  bis  visitantB,  lo  prevent  their  eeoepe  from  the  islaBd,  widi 
the  iotendon,  do  doubt,  of  murdenng  them  alL  Not  king  after,  ^  ffmgina 
was  entrapped  by  the  Eagliah,  and  tkni,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

Menatonoit  was  kiog  of  the  Cbawonoeks,  and  Okibxo  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  **a  powerflil  nation,  poasening  all  that  country  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  Rirer,  quite  to  the  Cheaapeakea  and  our  bay."  *  At  this 
time,  Menaionon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensihie  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  ma^e  Ltau  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned,  **  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  SHihy  **  and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  as  long  as 
tbey  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  left,  and  two  DMStiff  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  sassafras  leaves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  gi*eat  sufferings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menaionon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
hun  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assistinf^  tliem  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kwd  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  ffldie  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
belon^png  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

Ff^kiU  and  his  company  laaded  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1567,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  or  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Mantso,  to  see 
if  anv  intelKgence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
Sir  Aichard  Oreemnl,  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom  they  OMt,  that 
the  people  of  Dassamonjpeak,  on  what  b  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  oae,  and  drivMi  ih»  others  away,  but  wbitfaer  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
goverofment,  had  also  been  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English ;  but  not  coming  according  to  ap|M>hitment,  gave  the  English  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  ftv  ftsni^  injuries.  Tbmfore,  Captain  SU^fhrd 
and  24  men,  with  Mm^teo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  *^  where  seeing  diem  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  Thi 
miserable  scHiJes  amazed,  fied  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  throu^, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  ftilly  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  friends  come  from  Croatan  to  sather  their  com ! "  *^  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpotie,  we  gathered  the  fhiit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  )tfe»a<twm,  his  wifi9  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
us  to  Roanoak."  f    But  to  return  to  ff^ngma, 

Whfle  the  EngHsh  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  o(  Wm- 
gma  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  bot  deceived  them  on  every  (^[^rtuniQr, 
Dy  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  coinrso  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  out  them  off.  He  diought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  icofEsd  and  mocked  at  such  a  Gkxl  as  meirs,  who 
would  sttf^  it  This  caused  his  ftither,  Ensirwre,  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  be  v^ras  their  ftrieod  again.  He,  and  naany  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  ^we  could  do  them  more  hurt  bemg  dead, 
than  limng,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  strack 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  vrhen  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  retun 
again."  Many  of  the  chieA  now  came  and  submitted  tbemselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  aoMMig  others,  Ememm  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  ftiend, 
who,  wben  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  canM  and  planted  their 
fieU^  Mid  nsade  wean  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lcme,  **  we  not 
having  one  com  till  die  Best  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  gready  to 
their  durtresses,  vras  tbe  deaA  of  their  excellent  fiiend  Enmnort,  who  died 
20th  of  April  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  ooaepiracies,.  and  the 
colony  availed  themselvea  of  tbe  first  opportuni^  of  rsturmng  to  England, 
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\?liich  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  fVanas  Drdte^  which  touched  there  m  its  wvf 
from  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  of  Lmu  and  his  company  in  this  fruitless  attempt  to  estahlish 
themselves  in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  hi^est  degree,  reprehensible.  They  put 
to  death  some  of  me  natires  om  the  most  frivolous  cnarges,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  thev  ought  to  have  been.t  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  taking 
it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  he  improper  to  notice  how  many  different 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  discredit^  of  introducing 
this  ^  Indian  weed  "  into  England ;  as.  Sir  Drancia  Drake,  Sir  WdUer  RaUgk, 
Ralph  Loom,  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  may 
fether  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  Raifk 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  England ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  tne 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight,  Sir  WdUar  Kalegh,  for  he  sent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.    Mr.  John  Jostelm,  in  his  **  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  this 

gBssage :  ^  Otliers  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  from 
eru,  by  Sir  Francis  Drakes  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tohac- 
co ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  James,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  tight  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  command.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Win- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc,  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  caOed  tobacco  from  the  island  Titbago,  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned.  I 

Qranoanemeo  was  a  chief  very  favorably  spoken  of.  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  appearance. 
When  they  had  lefl  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ship, 
OranganeTneo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  him 
anxieo,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down ;  after  whioh 
he  peiformed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  the^ 
presented  him  with  some  tovs.  None  but  fi>ur  of  his  people  spoke  a  word, 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  bemg  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling ! !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pearL 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  country  to  trade,  "  but  when  Granga$umeo  was  present,  none  durst  trade 
but  himself,  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  their  heads  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  **  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  further 
report,  that  ^commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies, 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  pease,  and  diven 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings,  Captain  Amidas  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Eoanoake,  where  they  found  the  family  of  Grangmumeo  Uving  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  Uttle  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  at  home, 
"  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beating  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  oring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  carry  their  oars  to  the  house,  ror  fbar  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  oflT  their  doathes  and  sttx^ngi, 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dmner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  th^e  were  five  in 

*  Relation  of  Lane,  printed  in  8mith*9  Virginia. 

t  Hernofa  Obtervatioos,  (one  oi  Leau^t  compaav.)  printed  Hk  thmtk, 

t  Stitk't  Hist.  Vuginia,  19.— See  Book  iL  Owp.  u. 
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the  house,  divided  by  mats,)  where  they  fbwad  homiDV,*  bc^ed  veblson^  and 
roaated  fiah ;  and,  as  a  deaert,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and.  fruits  of  various  sorts. 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  m^i  came  in  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
cx)ncemed,  and  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  tbe  shore : 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  onlered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  al) 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard :  and  sent  frve  mats  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather."  f  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  **  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  the 
wife  of  Granganemeo  was  sava^,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

Sir  jR.  (jreefwU,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  island 
Wokokon,  26  May,  aad,  by  means  of  Manteo,  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  afler.  Gran* 
ganemeoy  with  ManUo,  ment  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  very  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  Granganemeo^  and 
would  that  the  account  of  the  English  would  balance  as  well, — but  they  exhibit 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  m)m  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
floiall  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  10s.  sterling.  | 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  c^  all  the  chiefe  of  his  ase,  the  most  famous  in  the  regions 
of  Vi^iinia.  The  Englisk- supposed,  at  &8t,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
countiy ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  imlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
vailed, and  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  of  the  English,  were 
called  the  Potchatans.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  James,  and  a  bay  re^ 
ceived  his  name  alsa  §  He  had  three  brothers,  OpUchqxaty  Opekankanougk^ 
and  Catatamtgh,  and  two  sisters.  His  princi{ml  residence  v^s  at  a  place 
called  fferowocomocoy  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucesteri 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of  the  river.  ||  He  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Pouhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
ffakunmmacocL  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned— 4>earing  an 
aspect  of  sadness— exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
ers wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered..  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattock, 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoco, 
and  Kiskiak ;  at  WBich  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  great  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundary  of  his 
country,  southeriy — and  so  across  the  country,  *<  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  over  Potovnnack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 


*  "  A  food  made  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  beaten  and  carefully  basked,  aomething  like 
IbrmeCT  in  England :  and  it  an  excellent  dish  various  ways." 

t  Sm't  Hist.  Virginia,  10, 11.  *  Smithes  Hist.  Virwnia. 

^  These,  according  to  Heckewtlder,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  called  Powhailum, 
"  which  would  signi^  the  river  of  progeny,  fruitflilness,  the  fruitful  river." 

I  About  two  miles  below  where  lUchmond  now  stands.  The  &nn  of  a  jrentlenuai  of  tha 
"'      ...  •|iienteofap«rtofhittowD,ia]818v'CaMpMr«yirgiua. 
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some  of  the  natioDS  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  domioioiis, 
according  to  his  law  d  succession,  did  not  &11  to  his  children,  Imk  lo  hb 
brothers,  and  then  to  his  sisters,  (the  oldest  first,)  thenoe  to  the  heirs  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  males. 

Ue  usuaU;^  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  moat  resolute  and  well^fisnned 
men  about  him,  especially  when  he  slqH ;  but,  after  the  English  came  into  bis 
country,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  had  as  many,  and  such  women 
as  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  tu*ed  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  hifi 
men  as  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chieft,  he  had  many  places 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  some  of  which  he  Ima  veiv 
spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  eztast,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neiirbboRi 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smiih,  in  the  account,  **  terU  with  kU  own  handj^  says, 
**  the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  tbe  manner  was  thus.''  He  sent  sev*^ 
eral  of  his  men  to  k»dge  with  them  tbe  niffbt  <m  which  he  meant  to  fiill  upon 
them ;  then,  secret^  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwams,  commenced  a  horriil 
slaughter..  They  killed  34  men,  took  off  their  sealpa,  and,  with  the  womeH 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalps  they 
exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  arud  the  werowmue  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Poufhatctn  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  ftiled; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  have  fiuled  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  jperssverance 
crif  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  Johv  Bmitb.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  farrive  until  the  pknting  season  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  ccmditioB,  fiom  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  SnUh,  therefore,  undertook  to  f^Mk  a  supply  by  traffick- 
ing  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who^  bemg  aeauamted  with  his 
situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  onfering  him  but  t 
handHil  of  com,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  sword.  ''But  seeing  bv 
trade  and  courtesie  thei«  was  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  though  contrary  to  his  commission.''  So 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  theo  marched 
to  their  village.  There  the^r  found  corn  in  abundance,  which,  after  some 
manoBUvring,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
.Jamestown. 

SmUh,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikabamaiiia. 
When  he  had  passed  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  bai^  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shcHpe,  and  ordered  bis  men  not  to  so 
on  diore  on  any  condition.  Takmg  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  be 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discoveiy.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  bis  men  went 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  SuimA  was  now  90 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekankanovghy  with  300  warnors,  having  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  bim, 
and  came  upon  tbe  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  kiHed 
them  both  while  asleef^  he  bemg  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  for  provinons; 
thev  then  continued  their  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  not  fiur  &om  his  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  sUeid  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  lo 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentaUy  foil  into  a  creek,  where  the  mod  was  so  deep  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  bands  upon  him ; 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbers  forced  nearest  to  him^  wese  obaerred  to 
tremble  with  foar.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garteni 
doubtless  saved  bim  fi^m  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  fi^m  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  ^etd,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  his 
Ibkdbu  ^ough  his  clothes  were  shoe  ftdl  of  them. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishiw  with  eoM» 
be  tinrew  away  his  arms,  and  suftered  them  to  come  and  take  mm.  After 
pidBng  him  out  of  the  mhe,  ^ey  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
nut  }ma  killedt  where  there  was  a  fire.    Th^  xum  ahowed  him  kiadiwiei 
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mbbiDg  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  warming  him  by  the  fire.  He  asked  for 
their  cbief^  and  Opekankanottgk  appeared,  to  whom  he  save  a  small  compaas. 
This  amused  them  exceedin^y.  <*  Much  they  marvelled  at  the  playing  of  the 
ffy  and  needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plaiuly,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because 
of  the  glass  that  covered  tbem.  But  when  he  demonstrated,  Irv  that  globe-like 
iewell,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 
moone,  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  continually — ^the  greatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  tbey  all  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration !  ^ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  bad  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  seography  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  wilt  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  muhitude 
c^  tbem  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  bent, 
Opekankanougk  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 
Tley  now  led  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Powhatanj 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikanominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*    Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  well. 

When  they  marched  bun,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  the 
English  were  borne.  Smith  came  next,  led  by  tbree  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  ready,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  large  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well, 
that  he  thought  they  were  fettinff  him  to  kill  and  eat  They  took  him  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure  bim ;  but  he  toM  them  he  could  not,  unleas  tfaev  would  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  it  This 
they  would  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
preparations  for  it  To  this  end.  they  endeavorea  to  get  Smiih*9  assistance, 
uy  making  large  promises  of  lana  ana  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  were  ffreatly  teirified.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
thing curious,  Smik  prevaued  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  they  performed  in  the  most  severe  fhis^  and  snowy  weather.  By 
this  means,  ne  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  intended  against  tnem,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonishment  as  their  brin^g  the  very  articles  Smiih  had  promised  them. 
T1^  he  could  talk  to  his  friends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utteriy  incompre- 
hensible to  diem. 

Beine  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
tfaemselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumpb^and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Pow- 
hatan, They  took  him  to  Youghtannund,  since  called  Pamtmkey  Bwer,  the 
country  over  which  Owkainkanough  was  chief,  whose  principal  residence 
was  vrbere  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies, 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappahanock,  the  Nominies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  die  residence  of  Opdutnkanoug^  Here  they  practised 
conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  tney  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  they  yiewed  him  as  a 
Idnd  of  goii  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  fidlen  into  their  hands,  the^  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  Aniking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spnng,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
tmtil  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  dirough  afl  the  manoBtmres  and  pnudos 
with  him  they  could  thmk  of^  ttiey  proceed^  to  Pwohotaiu  *^  Here  more  than 
W>  of  diose  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 

""""""  *  Baner^t  Hitt  U.  BWbn,  i.  146. 
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tiU  Powhaian  and  his  trayne  had  put  themselves  in  their  greatest  braTeries.* 
He  was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  having  on  a  robe  of 
raccoon  skins,  **  and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by.^  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
young  woman ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  women  behind  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shouldera 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  about 
their  necks  white  beads.  On  SmWCs  being  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Potohatan,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout  **  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was 
i^pointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
minch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  him 
again,  *<  after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhatan 
— ^then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clut^  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Poca- 
hontasj  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  eot  his 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 

Pmohaian  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  sympathetic 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  Smilh;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  was 
sufficiently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
to  employ  iSinii^  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows, 
and  pots ;  and,  for  Pocahontas^  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.  PotvhatafCi 
son,  named  Mmiaquaus,  was  very  friendly  to  Smith,  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  as  well  after  as  during  his  captivity. 

^Two  days  after,  Potohatany  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfullest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smtth  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  ^reat  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  bv  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
firom  bebinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  doleftillest 
noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him.  now  they 
were  firiends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  send  him  two 
sreat  gunnes,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  country  of 
Capahowosick  [Capahowsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  Mmtuquand, 
So  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  suides,  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  lone  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  another."  Early  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  his 
^ides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  ofiered  Rawhxmt,  in  a 
jesong  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Powhatan,  his  master ;  thus 
ftifiUing  his  engagement  to  send  him  a  cjindstone  and  two  guns.  This 
Raiehunt  was  a  sachem  under  Powhatan,  and  one  of  his  most  faithful  captains, 
and  who,  it  seerns,  accompanied  Smith,  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

"^  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  bouffhs  of  a  great  tree 
load^  with  isickles,  the  vce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  that  the 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  regained  some 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Powhatan,  his 
women,  and  children,  such  presents^  and  gave  them  in  genendl  full  content"  * 

Potohatan  was  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almost  eveir 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  with  victuds,  to  Jamestown,  of  v^ich 
they  were  greatly  in  need.  SmUh  had  told  Powhatan  that  a  great  chief,  which 
was  Captam  Newport,  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  which 
cominffto  pass  as  ne  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  oi  the  wisdom 
of  the  English,  and  he  was  reiuiy  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing ,  and, 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  Nhmort,  matters  would  have  gone  oo 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greatlv  to  theu-  aavantage.  But  he  lavished  so  many 
presents  upon  Powhatan,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soob 

*  This  n  Captain  SmiMt  ofwn  accoant,  which  I  shall  CbUow  minntely ;  addiag  occattooatty 
froB  BUtk,  to  iUuiUale  the  geography  of  the  coontry. 
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benn  to  show  his  hMi|^tiiieeB»  by  demaiidhig  ^ve  timet  the  value  of  uo  article, 
or  his  contempt  for  what  was  c^red. 

By  JSrewpwfs  imprudeoce  and  foUy,  what  had  cost  SnM.  so  much  toil  aad 
pains  to  acnieve,  was  blown  away  by  a  singly  breath  of  vanity.  Nevertheless, 
his  great  mind,  continually  exercised  in  difficult  matters,  brought  the  subtle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  with  JSTeumcrty  and  about  20  oth^:s, 
went  to  PotohaUm^s  residence  to  trade  with  him.  ^Wherein  Potahatan  canied 
himself  so  proudly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  his  salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  ffins.**  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  hia  dignity  to 
trade  as  his  men  dia.  Thus  bis  crafl  to  obtain  from  JSTetoport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  Smiih  saw  through  Powhatan^s  crafi, 
and  told  Newport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief,  repented  of  his  folly,  like  too  many  others^ 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smilh  was  the  interpreter  in  the  business,  and  J^ewport 
the  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  ^Captam  JS/ewport,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddlinff  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  me  down  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  I 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  Mwport  gave  him  all  bis  goods,  and  received  iif  return  only 
about  three  bushels  of  com ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  Smiih  and 
^YewjfwrL 

Ith  add  to  raise  Pawhaian  in  our  admiration,  it  c^n  detract  nothing  fVom 
the  character  of  SfnUh,  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  cbie£ 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  onl^  by  great  kings,  he  comptetely  got  his  end,* 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  eflect,  and  PmohaUm  was 
so  inlatuated  with  the  liure,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  was  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  **  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  my 
relation,  **  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  S 
or  900  busheUs  of  come." 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  PoiBhatany  by  Captain  Newport,  to  learn  the 
Ittiguage,  manners,  cu^oms  and  geography  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  return, 
Pinohatan  cave  him  Namontack,  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smithj  when  Nttoport  lefl  the  country,  in  1608 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  after,  he  sect  the  same  number  to  Smiik,  expecting  the  like 
return ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  Engtish  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them.  This  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  Englii^ 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredations  until  SmiUh  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  Elnglish.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  PoeahontoB,  with  present^  to  excuse  himself,  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chie&.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  Smitii 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continuallv  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  160^  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
NltwpaHj  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  firom  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and,  aoKMig  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
lor  his  coronation  ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  more 
than  ever.  JVewport  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  MonacaiH^ 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  virar,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  com.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  oM  chie^  he  replied, 
'*ll  your  Jcmg  have  sent  me  preaents,  I  also  am  a  king^  and  this  is  my  laod. 


IS  FOWMATAff.— OKDCU  TR£  IffiATR  OF  SHTH.  [B«ok  IT. 

l^ht  dayB  I  win  stay  to  reeebe  them.  Your  fttfaer  \metmmgMup9ri]  is  lo 
come  to  nne,  not  I  to  him,  n<v  yet  to  your  Ibit— neither  will  I  bite  at  srai  a 
bete.  As  for  the  MoDacana,  I  can  rereBge  my  own  njoriea ;  and  aa  for  ^' 
qwmathuekj  wh&ee  you  say  yofu*.  brother  was  riain,  it  is  a  oontraiy  wqr  from 
those  parts  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  Y^eyead  die  moimtainSy  the 
relations  you  have  had  froin  my  people  are  Mse."  Some  of  the  Indians  bad 
made  the  Englieli  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  caUed  the  Pa^c  Oeeaa, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smith  the  absurdity  of  tiie  story,  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  coimtry,  upon  the  ground.  SmUh  retcumed  aa  wise  as  he 
went 

A  house  was  built  ferPomftaton,  about  Ais  time^by  some  Germans,  who  came 
over  with  MwporL  These  men,  thinking  that  the  Englirii  oooAd  not  sabMl 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betrayed  afl  the  secrets  of  their  oonditioD  lo  PotsibaiaN, 
which  vnis  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  ITiey  even  vrmd  him  to  put 
all  the  Engli^  to  death,  af^reeing  to  live  with  him,  and  aariai  nim  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  horrible  project  PotohxAan  was  pleased  at  the  propoaitien,  and 
thought,  l^  their  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  had  fbrmeriy  h«pad  to  do  ^ 
eng^inr  Smitii  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  obyect  was  to  kill  Captain 
SmUh;  by  viliich  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  wauld  be  removed }  and, 
accordingly,  thev  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  eilbct  it 

In  die  &st  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  eon,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  busmess,  would  offer.  That  his  design  mif^t  not  be  mis' 
trusted,  Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  com,  if  he  would  brin^  him 
a  grindstone,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  coek  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  and  beadsr  Smith  went  accordmgly,  but  guarded,  as  Ihovgh  arnre  of 
meeting  an  enemv. 

In  their  way,  the  Bnglish  stopped  at  Warrasquei^  and  were  inibmed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  jSace,  of  P&whatan^s  intentions^  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  fhmished  them  with  guides.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicqootan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Cnrirtmas  anMng  the  Indjani^ 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas  it  was ;  bstving  been 
**  never  more  meny  in  their  lives,  lodged  bv  better  fires,  or  fed  with  greater 
plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesh,  and  wild  fowL" 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  Paw- 
hatan  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
days'  supply  along  with  titom.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  snpply 
of  Wead,  turkeys,  and  venison,  uul  soon  after  made  a  feast  fer  theniy  accora- 
ing  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Pcwhaian  pietended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  Enf^ish ;  tettinc 
them  he  had  no  com,  **aiid  his  people  much  less,^  *  and,  therefere,  intimated 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  off  acain.  But  SmiOi  produced  the  me8BeB|er 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confironted  him :  Powhatan  then  laughed  heortdy, 
and  thus  it  passed  fer  a  jc^e.  He  then  asked  fer  their  commoditiea,  **  but  be 
liked  nodiing,  except  guns  and  swords,  and  valued  a  baslcet  of  com  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  coidd  race  his  com,  but  not  the  copper." 
Captain  Smiffi  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  woriL 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  buikl  him 
a  house  while  his  own  was  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promiong  to  sup- 
ply him  widi  com,  he  had  neelected  to  supply  himself  with  jwovisions  wiien 
he  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Smith  reproached  him  of  divers  nogligenees, 
deceptions,  and  pr^arications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Pauhatan*9  refiising 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  £ngliih  did  not  bring  the  articles 
he  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  had  done,  Pot^Mon  answered  him  as  fi^tows: — ^We  have 
but  litde  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  honoe.  Aa 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  posseai 
my  coutttiy.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  fiigfctaiui  aogr 

•  Tbs  laadsr  any  woadtr  h«w  «b  eoda  ba,  IM  k  b  to  ia  tbsald  Uiloqr,  bgr  A(My  il. 


people  ilom  bringfaig  in  tiieir  eom.  And,  therefore^  to  reMere  Ihem  of  that 
fear,  leave  your  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  where 
we  are  an  nriendfl,  and  ferever  Powhatana." 

In  these,  and  other  speeehee  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  fint  day.  ^But, 
whilst  they  expected  the  coming  in  of  the  coundy,  they  wrangie^i  Fewkakoi 
out  of  80  bushels  of  com,  ibr  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  aflfect,  [vahie,]  he  told  him  it  was  <Mf  OHich  greater  value ;  vet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  be 
should  have  as  much  mora  die  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  country,"  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transacttoD  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  but  we  wil  leave  the  raider  to  make  his  own  comment 

At  the  same  time,  Powktian  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  rinrufer  jpassages,  as  reported  by  Smith,  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  of  aM  fais  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  tfa^ose  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  Mmsel£  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish diink  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  diief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

« I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  my  brothers,  OpUchtiq^an,  09eka$ikan9Vfh,  and  CatOUmghf^ 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  tfaieir  two  daugnters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  oooal  to  nnne;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  oura  to 
you.  W^  ^lould  YOU  take  by  force  that  firam  us  which  you  can  have  by 
love?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  pronded  you  with  Ibodr 
WImiC  can  you  get  by  war?  We  can  hide  oar  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods;  and  then  you  must  consequently  ftmish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
What  is  the  cause  of  your  jealousy?  Yon  see  us  unarmed,  and  wiHing  to 
supply  your  wanfs,  if  yon  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
awcnrds  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  weH,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children ;  to  laugh  and  be  merry  widi  the  English ;  and,  being  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  natobets,  and  wfantover  else  I  want,  than  to  flv  from  all,  to  lie 
coki  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
bunted,  that  I  camot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  oircumstaaces,  my  men 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  afl  would  ciy  out,  '  Here  eomat 
OovC  Smith;*  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manser,  to  end  my  miserable  life : 
and,  Capt.  Smitkf  this  fnurM  be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  vour  rashness  and 
onadvisednessL  I,  thermre,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  eouncus ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jeahMHy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  sent  away.^ 

SmiOi  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  mther  confirmed,  tnan  lessened,  his  Ibrmer  suq9«cions.  He,  however, 
made  a  speoeh  to  P^wk&tan,  in  his  turn,  in  whieh  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  inm  no  hurt;  urcing,  that,  if  they  had,  bow 
easily  they  might  hare  effected  it  long  before;  and  tMt,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  haa  vmya  to 
flopply  tbesMelvee  unknown  to  the  Indians;  that  as  to  bis  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  always  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  bands.  »Beinf  StnUh^s 
inflexibilitv,  and  deepaiiing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  ne  spoke 
again  to  AiMh  as  fotfown : — 

**>  Capt  Smitk,  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  asty.  Capt  Mwpori  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
per, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  ofl&red  him; 
and  would  aead  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refrises  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  oidv.  Qf  you  I  can  have  nothing;  bitt 
^vhat  you  value  not;  and  yet,  jrou  will  have  whatmever  you  please^  Capt. 
Muppori  you  call  Ather,  and  so  you  call  me;  but  I  see,  in  spito  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  ond  content  you. 
but  if  you  mtend  so  friendly,  as  yoit  say^  send  away  your  arms ;  ibr  you  see 
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n^  undeiigBiDg  aiinpllcitj  and  friendahip  cause  me  thoB  n^e^  to  ftrget 
myself.'' 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Potehakn  only  trifled  away  tbe 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  bis  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  l&ept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice.  SmUk, 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  brealc  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  com  they  had  bought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smilh,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  Simth^s  talk  was  too  AiIl  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself^  his  women,  children,  and  ^ects,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Smith;  for  two  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhaian  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smithy  soon  after,  a  valuable 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  ofl"  because  he  was  aitbid  of  the  £ng* 
lish  arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  corn  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow^ 
hatan  resolved  to  fall  upon  die  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of  Smith  and  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  Smith  of  her 
ftther's  design.  For  this  most  sign^  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  be 
thought  would  please  her ;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothin|^,  and,  with  tears 
stanmng  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  fiither  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
would  mistrust  what  she  had  d<me,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  reward ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  faihnne  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kiU  iSfmt^  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan*9  men,  having,  by  some  nteana,  got  a 
quanti^  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  oould  manage  it  like  the  English. 
Several  came  about  him,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the  strange  conamodtty, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took,  fire,  <^and  blew  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death."  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indkns,  and  so  amazed  and 
fiightened  Powhatan^  that  his  people  came  fi^m  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace;*  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  missed.  Powhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
Tlie  same  year,  IGOd,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  com,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  irreat  want 

Captain  Sm^thj  havmg,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  his  powder- 
bags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  vms  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  publisbed  the 
account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  etu^y  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,1  in  the  52d  year  of  ms  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Pof»ha- 
tan,  for  their  deception. 

After  Smith  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Pou^uttan  doulited  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  Uttamatomakm,  |  or  TVmoeomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  wa&  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smithy 
to  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  EngUsh,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  should  see.    Bat 

*  Did  not  the  Enslish  of  New  Bngtand  owe  their  safely  to  MatscmU  and  iRtmSunmrn^h 
Ibttr  of  the  same  article  f 
t .Ahm^ N. Eog. Rariliet^  106.  XOt  tMamaetoma£k,&auih.  (Puichaa. 
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he  soon  gure  up  that  bonneH.  And,  when  he  returned  to  hie  own  ccuntry, 
his  chief  asked  him,  among  other  things,  to  give  him  ai^  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  ffolden  rule  of  Cot^/u- 
eius.  It  was  as  follows:  ^  Count  the  atan  in  the  ahf,  the  Uane$  on  the  treesj  and 
ike  Band  upon  the  Ho-shore^—for  such  u  the  number  of  the  people  of  England,^ 

ToMocoMO  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas^  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samuel  PurrJiasey  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  facts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countiymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  aner- 
wards  published  in  bis  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English ; 
very  little  time  passed,  while  be  lived,  but  wbat  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
faction, on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  PoxohaJtan,  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opitcha" 
pan^  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  aflerwards  by  the  name  Jtopatxru 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smiih  was 
barbarous  enough  towards  the  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horribte,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor.  Lord  De  ha  War,  This  ^enUemany  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  SmiSi  and  JVeteporf,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  bands  an  Indian  prisoner,  bis  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Potohatfxn ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  bis 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience  any  longer ; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  immediately 
def^troyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.|  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
resBonably  it  should,  the  indignation  ofPowhatanj  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

RefieeHon  upon  the  character  of  Powhatan — Pocahoittas — She  singularly  entertains 
Captain  Smith — Disaster  of  a  booths  crew — Smithes  attempt  to  surprise  Potohatan 
frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  the  l\fe  of  Wyffin — Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English — Japazaws — Mr,  Rolfe  marries  Pocahontas — Opachisco — 
Pocahtmtas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Orttvesend — Her 
«ofi— Opekahkavoitoh — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — Is  set  at  /i6erty— Nemattamow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — His  singular  conduct  at  his 
death — Conducts  3u  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English — Ccm- 
ducts  the  horrid  massacre  of  1644 — Is  taken  prisoner — His  conduct  upon  the 
occasion — Barbarously  wounded  by  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
death — Rejtections — Nickotawaitce — Totopotomoi — Joiris  the  English  against 
the  Reehahecrians — Is  drfeated  and  slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  wUl  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  bis  history ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  savage  disposition,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunnmg — and  whose 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — ^yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

*Mr.  0/</mu:on  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  "  lliat  when  the  prineett  Pocahontas  c&me 
for  Efuriandy  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  oWn  nation,  attended  her;  his  name  was  Uttamaeeo- 

t  VoL  V.  b.  viii.  chap.  vi.  page  956,  t  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  Xtt>. 
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represented,  we  sfaaO  find  the  ttsne  fiuilts  set  hinfii  M^jouttplM  hy  llto  Engllih 
diemselveSb 

The  first  and  moet  memomble  events  in  the  li^  of  JPipeaWwfaw  hare  neoes- 
sarily  been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  ftther ;  therelbrB  we  sball,  under  her 
own  name,  ffive  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1504  or  5,  and  henee  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Ciq^taai  Sm/Uh,  m  1607. 
Cveiy  particular  of  that  most  extraordinary  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
name  Pocoh&nUs  or  Po€kolidntis^  says  Heckewelder,  means  a  run  between  two 
hilb.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  ^tufori,  ShM 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Pmtkatan  to  Jaihestowti 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  eem 
with  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhakm  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  the 
distance  of  90  miles  off.  Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  whifo 
he  waited  for  her  father,  they  thus  entertained  him: — **  In  a  fayre  plaine  field,  (says 
SmMh^)  they  made  a  fire,  beiore  which,  he  sittnig  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amon^ist 
ihe  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  shrecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Powhatan,  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprifl» 
tliem.  But  presently  Pocahcmtas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  children, 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  90  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods^ 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  tXt 
painted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  Their  leader 
nad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  ouiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  The  next  haa  in  her  hand  a  sword,  totd  another  a  ehih, 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  homed  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seueraH 
devises.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cryes,  rushing  from 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  «Dd  (umcine 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  their  infemall  pessioiM^  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  houre  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  After  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  **  with  crowdinff,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  crying,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ?  ^^  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  counter 
afiTorded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodging 

While  Captain  SmUh  was  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  Poiohatan^  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weathez^  by 
one  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  dire<Aion  of  naatters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo,  Master  iSScmemer,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  JMUonif 
OotTwldy  brother  of  the  well-known  baiihohmew  Ootfiou^*  and  eight  others. 
Bv  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  md  beeome 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  oq 
whom  SmUh  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  fbr  his  succor,  in  ease  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  die  failure  of  this  • 
expedition,  someb^y  must  be  sent  to  apprize  SmUh  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  fFvffin,  who  was 
obliced  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  PouXaian  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killinffof  SmUh  upon  bis  men.  Neverthek^ 
after  many  difiScultiea,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  he  found  himsdf 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowing  the  intention  of  the  war- 
riors to  kill  him,  sne  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  dioee 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  fixxn  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Wbo  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  (amine  at  Jamestown,  22  Aug.,  1607. 
Bancroft,  U.  Slates,  i.  144. 


vive^edand    ba/ttinei   in.  Ini  Cnmltan /aiif^andT 
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niMns,  he  eseaped,  and  got  tatfo  to  SmUk  at  Pamtinkej.    This  was  in  the 
winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpUman^  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  cMifidence  of  Pwmaian,  but  who  were  all,  except 
SpUmtm^  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretchea  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  oe  found.  So 
sooner  had  SmUk  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preeervatioa ;  so  tliat  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support  Insomuch, 
that  when  C«ptain  SmiUi  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  viras  reduced 
from  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  aistresses ;  but  as  the  &mine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterrad  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  body  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Ratdiff  vrent  out  with  90 
men,  who  vrere  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  Sptlman  lived  many  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahcmias^i 

From  1609,  the  time  SmiA  lefl  the  country,  until  1611,  PoeahonJUu  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  JtrfCfdy  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  PowhiUan  from  doing 
tfoem  mjury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain •^irgaly  she  was  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Jap<Boaws^  a  particular  friend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  SmUlu  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  nere  soon  after  SmiUk*s  departure,  that  she  might  not  wimess 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-govemed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Jhrgtd  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  be  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Japa- 
2aw$  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certun  it  is,  that  he  viras  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
A^al.  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself,  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  gnrl  on  board  •^trgaPa  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
bands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  &r  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  ccmtrived. 
Knowing  that  she  liad  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
JapazatPt^  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
board  unless  PoeahmUu  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  PocakmiUu  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gon-room*.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  tdd  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazawi  and  his  wife,  they 
feicned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argal^ 
with  his  peari  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestovm.  On  beinff  informed  of  the 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  Pou^takm  of  the  captivi^  of  his 
dMigfater,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tods,  which  he  and  his 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

•  Kaih't  Hist.  Yifgiwa,  121.  i  »Uh,  Hist  Yiiginia,  116. 
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answer.  At  the  end  of  th»  time,  by  the  advice  of  bis  oouncil,  be  sent  back 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun  which  had  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer: 
that  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  ifiake  full  satis&ctioD, 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  forever ;  that  he  had 
no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  and  that,  as 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
the  English,  or  his  inabilin^  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
"  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas  DaU  took  PocahoniaSf  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  PowhatarCs  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  resideoce  o(  her 
father,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  PoivlwUm 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  disposition 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  they 
called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  Pocah(nUa$*8  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  PocahonUtM  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolft ;  which,  at  length, 
growing  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  be  made 
known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  DaU,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also ;  who,  as 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opachiscoy  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  wimess  the  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  begmning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  Potffhaktn  was  now  their  friend  in 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  without  much 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1616,  Pocahmh 
t€U  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  Jime  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Ddaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  Lady 
Rebecca,  Her  nrieeting  with  Captain  jS!mt^  was  affecting ;  more  especially  as 
she  thought  herself,  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times, 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  oftcnce  to 
royalty,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  be  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  ofteuce,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  first  mterview,  afler  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  *^  You 
promised  myfaJOwr,  that  what  urns  yours  should  bekis;  and  that  you  and  he  woM 
be  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  vou  called  Powhatan  yhi^er  ;  and  /, 
for  the  same  reason,  vnU  now  ctdl  you  so,  nm  toere  not  afraid  to  ocMne  into  wf 
father's  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  mysdf;  andareyau  here  efratd 
to  let  me  call  you  father  f  I  tell  you,  thtn,  I  will  call  you  father,  and  yom  shall  call 
me  child ;  and  so  I  wHl  forever  ie  of  your  kindred  and  country.  Thof  ahmjofs  told 
us  that  you  were  dead,  and  I  kneno  not  otherwise,  till  I  came  to  Piimouth.  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  the  tmik,  because 
your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lying," 

The  useral  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embark  for  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  foU  sick  at  Gravesend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  1^  one  son,  -whose  name 
was  Tlwmas  Rolfe,  very  yoang ;  and  whom  Sir  Leiois  SteiMy,*  of  Plimoiitb, 

*  ''  As  to  tte  in&inotM  Sir  Leteit  StncUy,  who  bad  betrayed  Rale^hf  be  wots  laken  soon 
aAer  fRmlegk  was  bekeaded]  in  WbitehaU,  clipping  the  ver^  gold  which  was  the  ])roduce  of 
his  infamy,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it :  and  having  stripped  himself  to  his  shirt  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  he  banished  himself  to  the  Island  of  Sundy,  wbere  be  died, 
both  mad  and  a  ben^ar,  m  less  than  two  years  aAer  Sir  Walter  RaUigh,**'-^Primafo  Wocthiss 
of  Devon,  GTl.'^Soirdmt^t  Naval  Biography,  i.  390. 
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desired  to  be  left  with  hinn  that  he  might  diraet  his  edneatioii.  But,  fipom  the 
unmuily  part  this  gentleman  took  againBt  the  usfiMtunate  R(de^  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  fouDd  himself  obliged  to  turn  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  the  soo  of  PecakcnUm  was  taken  to 
LoadoB,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle>  Mr.  Henry  Bo{fe,  He  afterwards 
ctme  to  America,  to  the  nattw  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 
geotleman  of  great  lystinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  BoUingy  and  died,  leaving  an  only  8on> 
Major  Jb^  BoUing^  who  was  the  father  of  Colonel  John  BolHngy  and  several 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Ridiard  Randolphj  from  whom  are 
descended  the  distinguished  John  Randolph,  and  those  bearimg  that  name  iu 
Vfigioia,  at  this  day.* 
Sarhw  thus  notices  PoooAoniot  •*— 

^  Ble«t  Pfycahontati  fear  no  lurkinr  euHe  ^ 
Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  toy  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  pliKfat> 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  nigntj 
Tho'  savag^e  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  unccasine  ire— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startleoear  assail/ 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail.''— 'Coluiibiad. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
con^^cuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
the  Pamunkies.  The  dreadftil  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
niDd  his  name  oftener  than  almost  any  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  diflferenee  of  opinion,  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  m>m 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Povfhaian ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  fable,  invented  and  told  by  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
•gainst  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Opd^ankanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mattgopetmien  in  1621,  f  a 
emnunstanc^  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  onlv  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  them  fell  into 
dinise  soon  after. 

OpiTCHAPAif,  called  also  Oetan^  and  lastly  Sasituopeomentt  was  the  successor 
of  Powhakaiy  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  **  The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Bwrk^  *^  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  Opekankanoughy  who,  in  tho 
council  and  the  field,  vnis  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tans  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  prociuned  firom  the 
free  tribe  of  the  Chickahominies,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
nib  Ofikhapan  a  "  feble  and  decrepid "  chief,  who  ^  was  little  calculated  to 
secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience.''  § 

In  1606,  the  Indians  had  become  imiversally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
and  insulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  SmUky  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
been  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  "  laughed  at  their  calam- 
ities ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  running  away  into 
the  woods. 

In  this  extremi^  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Smith 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 

'  Job  n  Rasdolph,  ofRoanokty  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  bad  come  there 
in  very  low  health,  intending  to  embark  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  some 
perplexity  io  procuring  lod^ngs  on  bis  arrival  in  rhiladelphia,  bein^^  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
to  003  hotel  smer  anouier,  m  a  bad  hack,  m  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  from  his 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  bis  end.  He  was 
•boot  GO  yean  of  age  at  bis  death. 

t  BirVt  Va.  i.  lS8.  %  Ibid.  %  Hist.  Vlfginia,  i.  S3S. 
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of  Opekanktmoughf  with  15  men,  idiere  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  iat  ootn; 
but,  DOt  siicceeaiDg,  he,  in  a  desperate  manoer,  seized  upon  the  chief  l^  hii 
hair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  ''with  his  pistoll  readie  bent  against  his  breast 
Thus  be  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear^  amougst  all  his  peo- 
ple.'' *  SfnUh  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those  af!ah«,  that  uie  Indians  aU  wished  <Sijm^  dead,  but  whether  they  all 
wanted  to  kUl  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  SmiUCs  design  was  now  answered ;  for  OptkcmkcmougVt 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief^  until  his  boats 
were  completely  fiUedr  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jameaiown,  be 
was  set  at  liberty. 

NEMATTAif  ow,  a  reuowued  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1692, 
as  for  the  object  or  exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opekanko' 
rumgh^  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  8ir  Georgt  Yeardley  that  he  wished  NlemattanouPs  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alhided. 
However,  Optkamkamough  denied  it  afterwards,  and  affected  great  indignatioo 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
J^emattanou^s  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
J^Temaitafww,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  **  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  barbaric 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  therefore,  obtained  him  the  name  oflrndfrof^ht- 
ftaQwr?  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countryinen  than  Operadb- 
MottffA,  which,  doubtless,  vras  tne  ground  of  that  chief's  jealousy ;  especially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  oeen  in 
many  fights  and  encounters  vrith  the  English,  always  exposing  hiratself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circuni' 
stance  caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerabilitv,  and  hence  he  ww 
by  them  consklered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
ia/^krof^k/t-U^iAer  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgauy  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exnlbited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Jatki  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morgan^  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  NemaUanowy  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  /ad's.iU-directing  mte  sent  hhn  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
Morgan^s  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  wbBj  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  viras  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Thouj^h  mortally  wounded,  JVemattanow  was  not  kOled  outnght,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Thoijj^i,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  goin^,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  vrith  the  most  extraordmary  earnestness,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  v?as,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  En^ish,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  tlutt  be 
had  died,  or  vnm  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  vras  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  follovring  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  be  dravm ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 

■  ■.■- 

*  Perfaapt  the  New  Englandert  ibilowed  Smith* t  ezmmpU,  afterwards,  in  the  ease  oCAkM' 
,  Nmgrti,  aad  oliwn. 
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Meanwhile,  Opekankammghj  tbe  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  warricvs, 
affected  great  mef  at  J^TemaUanou^s  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended ; 
owing,  especiallv,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
IndiansL  But  the  English  were  satii^ed  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  tiying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  JSTemaUanoio's  death ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  disramulation,  Opekcmkanougk  completely  deceived  thepn,  and,  iust  before 
the  massacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him,  with  much  kindness 
and  civility ;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him,  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part.  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  mom- 
^g  of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perhaptu,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  Uiis  of  Opekankanott^fu  The  Enc^ish  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security, 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  design;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  communicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unparalleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  fi^om  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swifbiess  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  first 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  s\wce  of  about  one  hour,  fell  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  60  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  lefl  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
informatien  of  a  Chrisdan  Indian  called  Chanoo, 

Tbe  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengdiening 
tfaemaelres  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  vras  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  proiect  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  £e  English  had  not  qply  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  BeveHy  was  not  mianformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years  aAer- 
wards,  executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Optkankanough  had  been  secretly  plottmg  to  cut  off  the  intruders 
of  ills  soil  cannot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  aH  the  ^dians,  over  a  space  of 
rfjuDtry  of  000  miles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
«t  this  lime,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  years  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  woidd  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project  It  was  upon 
the  18  April,  when  Opekanktmough^  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
ward, and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a 
determination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  Afler  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  days,  in  which  time  about  500*  persons  were  murdered,  Sir  fViUiam 
Berkeley  aet  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion ofthe  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  River^ 
where  Opekankanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  m  their 
tuni,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner^ 

*  This  is  4he  number  mtnenUy  set  down  in  tbe  bisteries,  but  (be  probably  just  scrutioy  of 
Mr.  Bamcro/if  HisL  U.  B.  L  224y  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the  iiuiBl>er  dOQ. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  massacre  this 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fatigues  he  had  pre- 
viously undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  evelids 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  foHom  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  bands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wouud.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief's 
agency  iu  toe  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  aod 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids;  wheu  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curioshy  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachenk  Undaunted  iu  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  from 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  observe 
them;  but,  raising  hhnself  from  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekcmkanough  said,  with  indignation,  ^  Had  it  been  my  for- 
tune to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkelky  vrisonery  I  would  not  metudi/  Mve- 
exposed  him  as  a  ahow  to  my  people ; "  *  ana  soon  ailer  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  tlie 
encroachments  upon  his  lauds,  that  caused  Optkaxikanjovgh  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  wei*e,  nevertheless,  conformable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  people  had  abready  begun  to  waste  away,  and  Engitsh  vilkges 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  a 
populousness  bevond  any  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  ana  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  honor^  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  acknowledged,  as  did  I^onidas  at  Thermopylae. 

r^ir  ffiUiam  Berkdey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present^  to  the  king 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satis&ction,  and 
£^ved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
ilate  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough  ;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Burky  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary  omission.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Bvrk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  aflcr  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  tlie  real  date  would  ever  have  been  filled,  but  for  the  ioestimahle 
treasury  of  New  England  histoiy,  WinUvop^s  Journal.  J 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  MS.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  JbAn  Bwrton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  piuiishment  was 
remitted,  ^at  the  intercession  of  Opdiankanous;hy  exid  his  ffreat  men.*^  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  RoTfty  the  son  of  PocdKontaSy  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opckankanou^i^  and 
Cleopatrey  tlie  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankanough.^ 

NicKOTAWANCE  succceded  Opekankanottgh,  as  a  tributary  to  the  English. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefs,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  ChoHes,  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  be  con- 
cluded with  the  protestation,  '^that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  Hghts,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
afler  wrong  the  English." 

ToTOPOTOMOi  probablv  succeeded  J^tckotawancCy  as  he  was  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
BjechahecrianSy  came  down  from  the  inlaim  mountainous  country,  and  ibitubly 

*  Ber^y^  Hist  Virg.  51.  t  Sec  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  240, 1. 

X  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  Hemu^^s  Statutes^  I  have  not  learned,  bat  piesnmed  it^  from 
the  inference  of  Bcmcrqft. 

^  Like  most  of  the  early  writers^  tlw  author  of  A  New  Description  cf  Ptr^mia,  (2  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  ix.  111^  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indirnatioo.  *'  Tbeir 
^eat  kinff/'  he  says,  "  Optchanhemow^  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  bundrra  years  okl,  wai 
taken  by  Sir  Wii&am  BtrkelyJ^  Thu  tiaci  waa  published  la  1659^  but  no  dale  is  given  lo 
the  massacre. 
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poooeoicd  themselves  of  the  country  about  the  fiUlt  of  Jamee  River.  The 
I^islature  of  Virgiuia  was .  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  oomiog  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show;*  but,  at  aJl  events,  they 
determined  at  once  to  dispossess  tlieui*  To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  tlie  direction  of  Colonel  Edward  HiU^  who 
was  joined  by  Toiopotomoi,  with  100  of  liis  warriors.  They  did  not  find  the 
Recfaahecrians  unprepared,  but  of  tiie  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse |)arties  we  are  not  iuformed.  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  disiistrous.  Totopoiomot^  with  tlie  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
English  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  HUL  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  coucluiied  with  the  Indians  soon  aAer. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Cftke  Creek  fndians — Muskogees — Prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spirii* — T%eir  rise  and 
importance— I%eir  origin — Catawbas — Chikasaus — Cherokee*-^  mode  offlaUenin^ 
their  heads — Complexion,  ligiUer  than  other  Indians — Seminoles — Rums  at  Oak- 
mtUgee  Fields — Expedition  of  Soto — Kills  2000  Indians — Laudonniere—Govrges' 
expedition — Grfjalva — Moytot  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Mexander 
Cumming — His  travels  among  tlie  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land— JitiaktiUakulla — Skijagustah — His  speech  to  the  king — His  death, 

\y  the  prpccding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
pouthcm  uaiinns  in  ffcncml;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  nj)on  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
pessiou,  if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
B,  tliat  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
history  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  political  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  also  iu  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  facts  are  true,  botli  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period  ;  and  yet  both 
nnay  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  tliis 
fact,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
fact,  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  j)resent  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is.  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creeks. 

*  By  the  following  pr«ainb4e  and  resolve  of  Uie  legislature,  all  we  po6sei«,  touching  this 
matter,  is  tu  be  j[^il>erecl :— ''  Whereas  informatiou  hath  beeo  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  arc  drawn  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  James 
River,  to  the  number  of  G  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  beinf  bad^  it  is 
conceived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  thmk  fit 
and  resolve,  that  tbe«e  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suflTered  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  near  us,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
treacherous  Indians,  which  were  there  formerly.  It  being  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
withto  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formerly  conouered  by  us,  and  by  us  reserved,  at 
the  eonclusioD  of  peace,  with  the  Indians.''    Burkf  Hist  Virginia,  ti.  105. 
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The  nation  of  most  importance  amonff  the  Creeks  was,  m  1775,  the 
Muskogees.  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strength  and  importance  by 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themseWes  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  aidopted  among  them,  which,  above 
all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperiur,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Muskogees  had  another  excellent  regulatkHi, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  m  their  planting  before  setting  oat  od 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  30,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  natktns 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
bead,  all  the  tribes  l^tween  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  noith. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  kksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis ;  momais  fVtsv  opimaha- 
yan  im  afVlski  tomis.  f  In  English,  I^ing  ^p9  art  <m  abovmnaHoH  to  m  Loird ; 
but  they  that  deed  tndy  are  hia  ckHghL 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvfa,  1,  Tuklo,  3,  Tuchina,  S^ 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchma,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  10. 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
tixing  Pokdi  flO)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  30,  and  so  on.| 

The  CheroEees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  troubles 
'with  Georgia,  'were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  times  has  been  noade  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  vnriting  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
friends  in  three  days*  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brought  to  maturity  in  I82&. 
Two  years  afler,  a  ne^vspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Phcenix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  pnnted  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. §  Beinff  considered  an  independent  nation,  they  institutea  a  Ibrm  of 
government  sunilar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principal 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
afler  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  tlie  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation ;  and  this  was  the  Muskogeea  That  nation, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  country  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Sbawanese. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  htoer  Creeks.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generafly  supposed  to 
have  oriffinaUy  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  IndiaBB  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  sun^  rising;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  moi<t  probablv  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  de»re  that  others  should  think  them  aesceniied  from  the 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

f  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  voUme,.  called  the  ''  Mttsko|;ee  (Greek)  Assistttt^'* 
published  in  Boston^  1S36|  by  the  Am.  Board  ef  Com.  for  Foreign  Missioins. 
X  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
\  Hi$t.  Mitriontf  u^  354.— Jficnoaory  Herold^ 
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•on ;  that  being  die  meet  gloriooB  aad  noble  oricin  of  iHiich  they  oould  eoo- 
cenre.  Indeed,  audh  ie  not  altogether  unBatural;  for  that  liuninaiy  quickens 
and  enlivens  everv  thing  that  has  life,  ifidiether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawbaa,  Chwokees,  Cboktaus^ 
and  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  ^,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered  greatly  fix>m 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Cbdstau  towns ; 
die  former  were  situated  a^ut  160  miles  from  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,t  and,  according  to  Father  Hermemnft  the 
heads  of  aU  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  or  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
onlv  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  MississippL  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  23,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  MissiBsippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  themselves  on  this  side  the  Mississippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Missii^ppi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  ioUdy 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  firom  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  sea^,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  tarse  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  renmant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  different  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, after  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefk 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Onkmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautifld  fields,  extensively  known  as  the  Oakmulse  fields ;  they 
are  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
fi:om  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach - 


«  Dr.  Mon^f  Report. 

t  Adair^-^'*  At  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  ease,  hot* 
loired  and  faahioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lying  prostrate  on  its  back,  that  part  of  the  easa 
where  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  macbioe  the 
little  boy  is  fixed,  a  bair  of  sand  being  Uid  oo  hit  foiebead."— .Sortrom,  516. 

t  New  Discovery,  176. 
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mg  this  place  they  fbrtified  dMoiselyee,  and  could  proceed  no  furthec,  and  at 
length  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  south,  than  the  great  highways  oi 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  stirprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easil?  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Otdo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  sin^ar  &ct  thai 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  theu^  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  • 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America ;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Ferdinand  de 
Soto^  with  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  sailed  with  a  consid- 
erable fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  rortuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  commission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
from  St  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  t  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  AAer  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vessels 
ill  which  to  descend  the  nver ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  tune  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soloes  army  had  possessed  themsehen 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  fiiendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  k 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
marauding  Spaniards  under  SotOy  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  oiu:  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  affiiir,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  RevU  de  Laudonnierey  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloody  wars  which  folk)wed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  Coligniy  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  sava^  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  distracted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual 
In  1567,  Domimaue  de  Gmarges  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  firom  the 
Spaniards,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  handed  all  the  other  settlers  he 
could  find.  §  A  French  garrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  himdred  years.  H 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  oor 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  travelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  govenied 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  king  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  iumilies,  and  the  descent 

*  WiUiamt't  W.  Florida,  32. 

t  Chaudon  de  DtUmdintf  Nouveau  Diet  Historique.  art.  Soto. 

X  "  So  called,  because  it  wa<  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sunday,  or,  as 
the  most  interpret,  Easter-day,  which  they  call  Pasqva  Florida,  aad  not^  as  Tkemet'wnm^, 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof."  PurehaSf  769.  Modern  writers  of  discoveries  would  do 
better  were  they  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

&  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  afiairs  in  Johnsof^t  Life  of  Cteneral  Oreem, 
i.  480,  &c. 

IDuuratz,  i.  1— S.  Juan  de  Or^aiva  diMovered  the  country  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo  in 
8,  {HerrerUf  ii.  199.)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  WU' 
Hams' s  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  wM  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  lecordod.  Herrtn^ 
though  very  minute,  does  not  name  it    Pwreku  (812)  agrees  with  him. 
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regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  maffier  Unmm  were,  acooniing 
U>  Sir  <^Uxandtrj  Tanuassie,  Kettooab,  Ustenary,  TeUiquo,  Eetootowie,  Keyo-* 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee,  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  tliis  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Setteeho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwaasee,  one ;  Tel* 
liquo,  two ;  Tannassie,  two ;  Cannoetee,  one ;  Co  wee,  one. 

The  chief  Moyloy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  residence  was  at  TeUiquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
firom  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
JUexander  Cummmg  and  13  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moytoy  euiperor ;  he 
having  been  nominated  by  Sir  Akxandtr.^  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy.aB  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  •Alexander*  At 
the  ceremony  6f  declaring  Moytoy  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
JIUxandtr  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  **  stroked  him  with  13  eagles'  tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  iVom  morning  till  night"  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  **•  required  Movtoy  and  all  the  head  wrarriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  Gtorgt^  ^  all  which  they  did  on  tbeir  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  niigbt  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience.'' 

The  next  day,  4  April,  **•  the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moi^oy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  JUexaruUr^  impowerin^  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet" 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  thev 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  **  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moytoy  of  TeUiquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  ^MexanJer  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  from  Charleston,  according  to  bis  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytov  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  saia  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  recjuested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  hun.f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Mtxanitr  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
9r^as^usta,  \  the  head  virarrior  of  Tassetchie,  ^  a  man  of  great  power  and 
interef^t,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  MakuUaktdk^  and  OiassiU,  or  Otiia- 
ctite,  a  third  warrior,  CoUannahj  a  fourth ;  ^and  from  Tannassie,  the  remoteit 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  Chgoittah  and  (hikanaekak,  §  warriors."  About 
23  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ovnakanmowine,  a 
friend  of  these  chiefs,  ^  who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  Akxandcr  consented." 

Thev  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  from  Charleston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June ;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
now-a-days.    At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  *^  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  upon  tbe  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Hewattf  Hist.  Carolina, 
jj.  5,)  hut  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account. 

t  Moutoy  was  a  bitter  enemy  afterwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  plae« 
called  Siatiquo,  and  killed  sevorml  whites,  without,  at  was  said,  any  provocatioo.  Hewatt^ 
ii.220. 

I  Or  Kiiagusta,  This  chief  was  one  of  the  severif  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  AlexandeTf  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AUakuUalntHa,  or  OuiassUe ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  England,  and  we  believe  at 
this  lime :  they  make  up  the  number  seven,  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  That 
AttakuilaJtulla  was,  see  Hewaitf  ii.  2S1,  and  Wymte,  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  onlv  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narraUve,  by  supposinr  that  Sir  Alexander's  amanuensis  did  not  understaod 
him,  (lor  he  did  not  write  himself,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
tt  very  blundering.  Thus,  after  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  — — — 
a  third  warrior,"  &e. 

4  Perhaps  Oclumottota,  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  natioa.    Hewati, 
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of  the  Cherokee  iiation,  leaving  the  IndiaDS  behind  to  come  up  with  the  mall- 
ow war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  immediatelv  know  that  he  had  full  power 
fiom  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty'is  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  maje^  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  Sir  JUexander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installatioD, 
the  18tb  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  die 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
AUxander  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  Aill  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  migeirty's  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of.'* 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  d&c.  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hall, 7  September,  1730,  and  from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chie&.  It 
begins,  **>  Whereas  you,  Scataodsta  Odkah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta ; 
you,  Scaliloskbn  Ketaousta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Clogoittaq  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH ;  you,  Unnaconot  ;  you,  Oucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Qreat  Britain,"  *  &c  Afler 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  copjr  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cumming;  upon  which  Sk^aguttahf  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  followinff  speech : — 

^  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  diere  is  light.  There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  ^ye  us  a  jrellow  token  of  wariike  honor, 
which  IS  lefl  with  Moytoy  of  Telhquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you.  A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  lefl  preserves  bis  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  kin^  were  present ;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  m  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  difierent 
from  that  which  the  great  King  George  wears,  and  fipom  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  fiieodship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  Qeorgt  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
fedier,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  mough  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  idiaU  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it.  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togeuer.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  between 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  smaU 
fopet  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  vour  slaves, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country 
— he  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  upri^dy  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  verv  safely  build  houses  near 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongB  to  them,  H>r  we  are  children  of  one 
father,  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together." 

When  SHjagugtSi  had  proceeded  thus  fiu*,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  (be  Commissioners  (1736)  on  tbe  Afliaurs  of  Georgia,  p.  53.— If  AUakuUahUU 
were  among  these  chiefe;  he  went  under  another  name,  as  did  also  OutaciU,  See  a  few  pages 
fiMward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  though  Robert  JohmoH  was  nominally  such.  In  1739 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  the  crown  of  England,  for  about  £17,000.  Jck^ 
son  was  reappointed  in  1731. 

^  Siring  or  wampum,  probably. 


Chaf.  IV.)  TOMOCinCHL  99 

<*Thi8  is  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you.  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  in 
coniirmation  of  ful  we  have  said/ 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnson^  the 
governor  of  CaroUna,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
toey  went  over,   r 

Sk^a^uHaky  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  caUed,  KxUaguda^  **  was  brother  of 
Oucconnotffota,  or  the  sreat  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Cbote.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Settlement  of  CaroUna  and  Oeorgut~-Touocmcm  receives  the  EnMsh — €oes  to  En^ 
land  vrith  General  Oglethorpe — Makes  a  speech  to  the  King' — His  death — H'ar  with 
the  Spaniards — Outacitib — ^Malachtt — Attakullakdlla — Indians  murdered 
— Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  upon  whites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Governor  Littleton*!  expedition-^imprisons  their  Ambassadors —  They  are 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keoicee — CherO' 
kees  take  Fort  London — Sil6ocb— Sace*  the  life  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
subdues  the  Cherokees,  and  they  make  peace  with  the  whites — Culucco. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  9FaUer  Rodesth  vi8ite<l 
the  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  Ogkihorpe  umded  in 
Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
journal  of  Sir  fValt^s,  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
fondly  cherished ;  although^  if  the  person  they  met  were  Ralegh,  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  a 
place  near  Yamacraw  bluf^  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  large  mound, 
m  which  was  buried,  they  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  ff^mter  Ralegh 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
the  place  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

TOMOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
small  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasecs,  who,  having  in  some  way  oflTcnded  their 
couDtnrmen,  fled  their  country,  and  **  wandered  about  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  1732,  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  Die  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated.**  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  called  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrivaL  ^  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  trito  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-lakee,  their  king,  or  mico ;  Essaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old-brim,  lately  deac},  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  ei^ht  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Cusse- 
tas,  Cuiseta,  their  mico ;  7\xtchiguatchij  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Owseecheys,  Ogtuty  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  NtaiMfndh' 
ko  and  Ougachiy  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cbeechaws,  OiUhkteboa,  their  mico,  Thiautho4hlukee,  Figeer,  SootamUlOy  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  C^utabeeche  and 
RMn,  two  war  captains,  (the  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Polachucolas,  GiUaMeey  their  head  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  Oueekackumpa,  called  by  the  Eng- 
Krii  Long-kingy  KoowoOy  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eu&ule,  Tomoumt,  he^ 
warrior,  and  Siree  attendanta 

*  Manv  gentlemeo  in  Enriaod  contributed,  in  various  ways,  this  vear,  for  the  advancement 
•f  the  colony  :  some  in  catUe,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  ana  others  as  soldiers.  The 
contribution  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  "  Mr.  Hvme  gave  a 
sHver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  born  in  Georgia,  which  being  bom  of  Mrs.  Closef  werv 
ghren  accordingly.''— Communmsrs'  Report  on  Georgia  Affairs j  p.  119. 


^  Report  of  the  ComBuniooeri,  vt  supra,  11,  116,  117. 
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*^  The  Indians  being  all  seated,  Oueekachumpciy  a  veiy  tall  old  man,  Ptood, 
tod  made  a  speech,  which  was  interpi-eted  by  Mr.  Wiggan  and  Mr.  Muunrove^* 
m  which  he  said  all  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  River  beTonged 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  English  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  they  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use  tliemselves.  That  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  after  consult- 
ing together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Ou€ekachumpd*s  speech,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  Then  the  chief  said,  "  Hiese  are  the  best  things  toe  possess,  but  we 
give  them  tcith  a  eood  heart,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
his  people.  He  is  my  kinsman^  and,  though  he  toa^  banished  from  his  nation^  he 
is  a  good  man  and  a  great  warrior,  U  was  on  account  of  his  toisdom  andjusticey 
thai  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king,  I  hear  that  the  Cherokees  have 
killed  some  EnglishmeTU  If  you  [addressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  wUl  command  us, 
we  uAU  go  against  them  with  all  our  force,  kxU  their  people^  and  destroy  their 
livine,^ 

When  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — ^  J  was  a  banished  man,  and  I  came 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  tombs  qf  my  ancestors,  and 
when  you  came  to  this  plact  I  feared  you  would  drive  uj  away ;  for  u^e  were  weak 
and  wanted  com,  Bui  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfoodT  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  sah've  manner  as  Ouedkod^inpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicaUe  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  interi"»reter,  Mary  Musgrove,  General  Oglethorpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  ox  e  time,  50  chiefs  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciJiatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  what  tbev 
nii^ht  witness  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  oeneftts  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measmes  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  St.  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
CHtcHT,  Sekawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  the  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Apakowtski,  Stimalechi,  Sijvtouchi, 
HiNGUiTHi,  and  Umphychi,  five  other  chiefs,  with  iieir  interpreter. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  preparing  proper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  This  naving 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterd,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  the 
Georgia  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensuigton,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majestv.  King  George  IL,  took 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  aftA*  jjresenting  the  king  with  sev- 
eral eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  respectful 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty : — 

"  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  English.  I 
am  come  over  in  my  old  days ;  and,  though  I  cannot  hve  to  see  any  advantage 
to  myself^  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  tne  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  fearers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  Tnese  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlastmg  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

*  His  wife  was  the  interpreter,  accordiug  to  3tCaU,  l.  30,  who  was  a  half  breed  naiiMd 
Mary.  Oglethorpe  first  purchasea  her  friendship  with  presents,  and  afterwards  allowed  her  a 
fauBitfed  poonds  a  year  for  her  wernco^^^Commusitmert'  Report  <m  Georgia  Jtjfmrt, 
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jou  shall  B^  unto  roe,  I  will  tell  them  faithfully  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creeh 
iiarion&''  The  king's  answer,  though  short,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  con^ 
ciliatory,  and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

When  the  chiefs  were  introduced  at  court,  his  maiesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  a 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Gra^lon^  chamberlain 
of  his  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
apartruentH,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  after  returning  fVom  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
cornpanioh,  which  was  accordingly  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial" 
pn>»!id  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
th<*  "  Cherokee  Creeks,"  which  was  in  the  following  manner : — **  The  deceased 
b  ing  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  board  under  and  anotlter  over 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment.  There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
the  grave,  King  Tcwio,  and  some  of  the  chief^  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  |)arish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  m  the  earth,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave  ;  after  this  a  quantity  of 
glass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  effects  with  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  witli 
Mr.  Oglethorpe^  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,  f  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  Ogldhorpe's  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  BritanmOf  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Greorgia. 

Of  Thmochichi^  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  firiend, 
fought  for  them  in  war,  and  aided  tliem  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  General  Oglethorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  entreated 
the  Indians  to  Gear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  according! v,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  with 
military  parade,  and  fteneral  Oglethorpe  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  so  well  begun  by  Qeneral 
Oglethorpe*  Nothing  was  left  imdone,  while  the  Creek  chiefs  were  in  Eng- 
land^ impress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greamess  of 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  of  respect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £90  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  then*  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
steriing.  After  remaining  in  England  four  months,  they  embarked  at  Grave^ 
send  mr  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  his 
majesty's  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toeanoeotn^  ||  or  Tooanohowi^  a 
nephew  of  Tomocfuchij  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  Harris,  Voyages.  t  Kmbn'a  Travels  ia  America,  i.  210. 

%  ifCaU,  Hist.  Georgia^  i.  196,  197.  $  lb.  i.  46.  |  Hmnis, 
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the  Spaniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.    Tooanohowi  dmw  bis  pietol  with  his  M 
band,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  bead. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  upon  the  other 
and  the  French  in  the  midst  or  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cberokees  became  sub- 
ject to  eveiy  possible  evil  to  which  the  caprice  of  those  several  nations  fswe 
rise.  In  17^  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  H^oaiasstiawj 
Wooaatasatef  IVootcissitaUy  ffroadasaUnVt^  &c»  is  styled  "Governor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
with  OtaciUy  or  OUtssite,  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enuoierated,  and  from 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent.  In  1721, 
Drancis  Nicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  mauaffing  affairs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  afler  his 
arrival,  tlie  Cherokees  despatched  messengers  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed;  and,  not  long  after,  another  more 
full  and  complete  de]>utation  arrived.  Governor  Nicholson  opened  the  council 
by  a  long  speech  to  ^  Wootassitt^  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  **the  other 
day,"  they  had  made  mention  of  87  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefe  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  to  be  satisfied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  After  laymg  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  spemis  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

Afler  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  ^  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carryM  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pillaged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
employ'd  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  up;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  great  faults :  We  therefore  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c«  **  And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  passed  a  law,  which  appoints 
commissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

^  HoosatasaU  being  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fine- 
quent  tesdmonies  of  his  affection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  fonner  governor  f  of  this  province ;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  with  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  WoosfdasaU^ 
your  leader  and  commander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  that  ofilce,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  **  I  expect  that  you,  WoosaUuate^  do,  within 
a  month  after  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  ^ou  make  them  thoroughly  ac<][uainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
requu^  of  you,  and  shall  give  curections,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  re8U>red,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us'd  to 
be,"  &C.  This  trea^  was  hekl  3  February,  1721,  O.  8.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Governor  NichoUon^a  speech ;  but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  tuke  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
chieft 

•  HewaU.  I.  29e. 

t  Jamet  Moortf  who,  Btcor^but  to  HewaU  (I.  S76),  was  pat  into  o6Sce  in  opposition  to  Ike 
iwultr  coone,  by  a  kind  of  revolutionary  spint.  See  Otdmixon,  who  is  far  more  particolar, 
I.  S48^ifoore  was  eleeted  in  1701.  llie  author  of  <'  The  BritMh  Dominioas/'  (14S,)  sayi 
tke  Indians  were  cnieny  treated  during  kis  administration.  There  were  levera)  other  govern- 
•n  befera  NichoUom,  beade  Jfoorc 
4 


OUTACITE, 

chief  of  the  CHEROKRKS 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA.*  The  ftme  of  CutoUm 
had,  in  1753,  dnwn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  her  shores.  The  same  year, 
on  the  36  May,  BfALACHTT,  attended  by  the  Wolf'king  and  the  Ottasee  chief^ 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hundred  of  their  people,  came  to  Charleston. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  govemor's  oider,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  remain  their  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  governor,  CUerm, 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MaladUyj  who,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
governor  with  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
Engliah ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  gretX  moment,  -and  he  must  deliberate  with  his  people,  before  he 
could  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  ^ere  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  by  Matachty.  Notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors 
were  returning  home  from  that  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  Enfflish,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses,  and  being  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr,  Ram- 
foyf  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  Mair,l  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  says, 
•^*^  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  Gen. 
SUaiwix,  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  afHrmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arranjsement,  by  unjust  suspicion  of 
tbem — were  very  much  contemned, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  camp : 
tbeir  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  fiieemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  pinching  hunger 
fbrced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  German  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  different  places 
--though  each  party  was  tmder  the  command  of  a  British  subject''  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  upon  Bmddock'a  defeat,  Virginia  had  offered  a  rewrard 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorae- 
lesB  villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scalp  were  taken  fix>m  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no 
hentation  in  saying,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provmces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  digress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
region  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  rufikns  to  lie 
in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pass,  and,  when  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
tbem  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  efilect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  that  of 
dectricfty.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  ^MihiUakuUay  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
their  country  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty.  As  MakuUakuUa  was  a 
chief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 

*  Ooeomiostotah.  OocooDOftota,  Oacoonostatm,  TVyime.— OeconostoU,  AnMoy.— JOoM- 
kbMa,  wai  gvoerally  called  the  LUtU-carpeiUer, 

t  Hist.  South  Carolina,  i.  169. 

i  Hist  Amer.  IncUaiif,  Z45.  That  the  Indians^  taking  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the  murders, 
tfea  at  the  time,  appears  evident  ''As  (says  Captain  if  Co//,  i.  tin.)  the  horses  in  those 
Darts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the 
rattien^  to  eatch  them  ancl  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use." 
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of  vengeance.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  them,  and  infimned  them  of 
their  danger,  and  assisted  them  to  secrete  themsetres ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inyeighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  EnffUsh,  and  ur||^ 
imm^iate  war  against  them ;  "  cmd  never  (said  he)  shaU  ihtTkaUket  be  IwnttLf 
until  the  blood  of  our  cotmtrymen  be  atoned  for.  Let  us  not  (lie  continued)  vMde 
our  faiih,  or  ike  laws  of  hospitality,  by  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  Uood  of  those 
toho  are  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  of  friendshp^  toitii 
belts  of  ioampum  to  cement  a  perpetuod  alliance  with  us.  Let  tu  carry  thorn  back 
to  thetr  own  settlements  ,*  conrntct  them  safelv  uMin  their  eotifinesy  and  ttcn  Uske 
up  the  hatchet^  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  me  whole  race  ofthem,^  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murdereis  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refused  them,  and  we  have  related  the  cotiae- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rages of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Grovemor  LitUeton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefr,  among  whom  was  OckonosbttOf 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  although  some 
of  their  young  warriors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  uie  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insultingly  told  them,  **That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Oekonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  **  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
military  expedition,  declared  be  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Oekonostota^  the  (rritt  Warrior^  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  setuing  their  difficulties ;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  ef^Mt 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  after. 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  tniles  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefs,  by  order  of  the  governor,  bad  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treaiment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guard  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  **  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  "^  thej 

rnt  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisfiM^on 
the  injuries  done  them."  J 
Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  LitUeton  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  be 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  fbrther  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  MakuUakuUa,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  tbe 
English  he  was  their  fKend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  Just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  yrhom  he  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor LiMetom  A  ^^con^rress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  held 
with  MakuUahdla,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  ali  the  grievanoes  ha 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  aiier  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  wli^  he  promised  to  do  aU  he  could  to  persuade  his  coub- 
tiymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satisftustimi  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  ^ift 

*  HemaUf  Hitt.  CatoHna,  ii.  216. 

t  Tbif  fort  wes  upon  the  S«vaimab  Riter.  near  the  OherolMe  tewi  called 

t  Hooott,  Hist.  Carolina,  ii.  18. 
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ii9idi6r  would  nor  could  b6  eompHed  wHbi  m  iImj  had  no  co6fci?e  autborkyi 
one  o^er  aooi^er."  He  desired  that  eome  of  tiie  chiefs  then  confiDed  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  rentoriog  tranquillity;  and  accordingly  OekotwtMai 
lytot^  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indiana  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irona.  The  other  Cherokees 
preaent,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  At- 
UkMaMla,  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
wero  knarwn  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  ot.  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  32 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  ^eir  oWn  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  LUtUton  knew  of  AUakuUakvMc^B  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
be  immediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  96  December,  1759,  it  wm  signed  by 

Attakullakulla,  Otassite,  OcoNifOBCA,  and 

OUCONNOSTOTA,  KlTAOUSTA,  KiLLCAMNOKSA. 

By  aitiole  IIL  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  29  chiefs,  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostages,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  the  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  five  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
then  masarred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show:— 

Chenohe^  (htmmatanah^  TaUickctma^  7\tUiiaht,  Q;uarra9atiaht,  Coimasaratah, 
Kdadoif  OkusiU  of  Watoso,  Ottsanoldah  of  Jore,  KatatUiah  of  Cowetche, 
Clitgtxatoionc,  Skiagusta  of  Sticoe,  TanaestOy  WohaUhty  Wyejahy  OuedkchxaUi* 
Rafc,  Atco&Ae,  Tomf^  Toatiahei,  ShaUisioskA,  and  Ckistie,  f 

Things  having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  LitUdtm  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

OekonosUtOf  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Cotymorey  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
Idl  the  country,  when  it  Was  fbund  tliat  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it  Be  this  as  it  may,  Oclumottota,  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  enect  the  object.  Having 
placed  a  party  or  his  warriors  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymore  imprudently 
went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostota  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentbns.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charieston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guaitl,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  UchmoHota  then  quicklv  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his 
men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  80  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment  Captain  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
breast,  fi'om  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded.  {    On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

*  It  is  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Empire,  by  HuddUtUme  fVymu,  Esq.  ii.  27!^* 
2T7;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  22  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  m  England  in  1790,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  stated,  and  as  wQl  be  seen  by  cootpering  the  names 
above  with  those  named  in  the  treaty. 

t  "TwA  Indian  women  appeared  at  Keo^ree,  on  the  otber  sMe  of  the  livar.  Mr.  Dohertff 
only  awl  accosting  them,  asked  ^Htat  sews  T    OdhMiMMa  joined  tbeai,  |«alaadiiig  tooM 
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hostages  in  irons.  An  EAgUsfaman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement.  The  tragedy  io  the 
fort  had  now  only  commenced ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repeUed  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoped  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  persons  amoog 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  JtUakulkikuUa  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  aU  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  before  them. 
AUakuUakuUa  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ckkonostota  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood^  and,  like  the  renowned  Pmitiae,  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  ibUowers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  veo- 
peance.  All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  bI(M)d  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  mercilesB  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  tne  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  setders  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  fiimilies  to 
serve  the  public  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  Jhnhard, 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance^  in  terms  too  pressiDS  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  Scots^f  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mont^mery, 
afterwards  Earl  EtditUon.  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  Io  the 
mean  time,  Littleton^  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  Wmam 
BuU  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arriv^  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now, 
General  Amherd  had  ordered  Colonel  Mordgomary  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  officer  fulfiUed  his  commission  with  peater  promptitude.  He  soon 
af^r  rendezvoused  at  ^e  Congarees ;  and,  bemg  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  countiy,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country,  ^er  reaching  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advantageous  ^und,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  20  miles  m>m  his  camjp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Enatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  ^ 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisoners;  but  the 

matters  of  business }  be  drew  from  the  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  converse  with  tbem.  — 
HaywootPs  Hbt.  Temiesfee,  30.  j     h. 

*  ''  A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hostam,  probably  intended  tobe 
dropped  into  the  well )  and  sevefal  tomahawks  were  found  buried  in  the  earth."  Ifayi»ota, 
Hist.  Tennessee,  30^ — Any  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  whites,  which  west  to 
make  the  Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  contained  P^wb, 
may  be  questioned ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  hidiaDS  Itattr 
any  thinf  about  it.  . 

U  am  following  Haoatt.  but  tbt  iljMMa/ /{cgttfer,  iH.  62,  says/' a  regiaeot  of  BIgNiB°' 

•IS,  a  battalwa  of  Eoyal  Americaai,  a  body  orgrenMien/'  4bc. 
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warriors  had  ffeDerally  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  6r,  the 
campaign  had  neen  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  kOled ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 
raffe. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  bad  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Montgomery  marched  to  its  reUe£  From  this  place,  two  friendly  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  offer  peace  to  the  people  there, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  (Mut  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  coimtry  through  whidi  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dork  diickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks: 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 

armv- 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddV  river,  with  steep  clay  banka 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass,  Colonel  Montgomay  ordered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Juorrisoriy  to  enter  the  ravme  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Captain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
but,  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infiintry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  ob&nate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  po^ession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  risinff 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  thenif  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  •  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  nimi- 
ber.    Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  bad  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss ;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  thercffore,  ailer  destro3ring  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afifbrd 
horses  for  the  wounded,  be^an  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  after  returned  to  New  York ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  yet  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men**  Ockonostota^  with  his  numerous 
vrarriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
famished  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  mlseraWy  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Steuati^  an  ofliper 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
OckonostotOj  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paui  Demert,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles, 
called  Cunigacaigoae,    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 


*  The  Cherokees  were  now  supposed  to  namber  3000  warriors^  and  it  was  daily  espeel«| 
ibat  the  ChcMcktaws  were  about  to  joia  tbem. 
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out  with  their  arms  and  drunu^  each  soldier  having  as  much  powder  and  ball 
as  his  officers  should  think  necessary,  and  that  they  should  nuuroh  fii  Virgiuii 
unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  Endish  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  George.  They  had  proceeded  but  (U)out  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  Ockanosiota  in  peraon,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  mauuer, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  runniDg  into 
camp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surrouDtl 
them.  Captain  Demere  had  scarce  time  to  rally,  before  the  Indians  broke  ioto 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  feU  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  for^tten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  hostages  already  related.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  SltucarU  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudoo, 
which  now  became  Ockcnostota^s  head-quarters. 

MakuUaktdlOy  learning  that  his  friend  Sletuai  was  among  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  him  at  the  expense 
3f  all  the  property  be  could  conmiand,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  gieatest 
^ndemesB  and  anection. 

The  restless  Ockonoatota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  Greorge.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  waysone 
of  the  means  lor  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  JBefbie 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  befs  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  lefl  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woods, 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George,  fiut  MakvUih 
kuUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  J^tutai  to  escape.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busUjr  employed  in  spv* 
iting  on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  LatinaCy  an  officer,  is  particularly 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  anunooi- 
tion,  urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
his  hatchet,  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out^  ^  ff%a  ir  Iht  man  (hd 
tciU  take  this  up/in"  the  kmg  of  France  f^ 

SALOUE  or  Sil6uee,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  **  /  am  for  war.  The  spirits  ofowr  brothers  who  have  been  slain, 
still  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death,  tie  is  no  better  than  a  woman  that 
refuses  to  foUow  me."  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  hip  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

SUbuee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  wbb  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  illus- 
trate the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  "  is  affectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  his  affec- 
tions comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendships  ai-e  strong  and 
faithfii]  to  the  uttermost  extremity."  "A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared 
in  the  case  of  the  late  CoL  Byrd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  some  business  with  tnem.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderiv 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
m  the  council  of  the  Cherokoes,  that  Col.  Byrd  should  be  put  to  d®**>  1^ 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
SUbueey  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  CoL  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
hun  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days'  deliberation, 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixony  (i.  283,)  who,  m  speaking  of  the  Indian  poir- 
WOW8,  says,  "  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Col.  Byrd^t  plaatalion  io  time  of 
droatb^  for  two  bottle  of  rum ; "  and  our  author  says  be  should  nol  have  Dcti«ved,  bad  he  boI 
found  It  in  an  aolbor  who  was  on  the  spot ! 
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boirevor,  the  determioatioD  wa%  oontraiy  to  SiUme^i  expectadoo,  that  Bypof 
should  be  put  to  death,  aud  some  warrioro  were  despatched  as  exeoutioiien. 
SUduu  attended  them;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrdy  and  sud  to  the  warnors,  *  This  mmn  it  mtf  fritni : 
hrforejfou  get  €U  him  jfoumtisi  kill  wuP  On  which  they  returned,  and  tfale  coun- 
cu  respected  the  prmciple  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination.'' 

A  more  impohtic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  ouened,  it  was  eatjy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  firontiers,  ^  of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  manv  friendly  Indians  were 
imirderedj  and  the  government  dtfraudtdL  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Byrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  tne  country,  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  Greneral  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  afibrded  it.  Colonel  Jamt$  GraiU 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  men.  f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
k)8S  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Grant  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  might  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  or  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
ber, which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  |  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  mediadon  of  MakvUakuUa,  This  chiefs  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OverhiU  Totmu.  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  BarUramj  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston ;  of  which  circumstance  he  spcAks 
thus  in  bis  Travels : — ^  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  I 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  fbrwani;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  be  the  LUtle-carpenter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  they 
came  up,  I  turned  ofif  firom  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned ;  for 
bis  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saving,  I  am  Atd-cul-euUti,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 

r't  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Ata-^ul-ctdla," 
Bartntm  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  AttakuUakuUa  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  direcdy  from  Charieston, 
and  if  his  firiend  ^^John  Stew&ri  were  well"  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was,  probably,  the  same  person  whom 
MakuUakuUa  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  corryini^  out  the  histoiy  of  the  two  chiefs,  AttakuUakuUa  and  OckonostotOj 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  Chtucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lcmg- 
warriary  king  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery^ and  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessfnl  expedition,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  aU  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's,  h  was  by  the  aid  of 
CUtieco,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  Long-warrior 
wem  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  was 

*  Doctor  Bumaby.  f  HewOi.  t  Atmual  RegUter,  iv.  68  \  Hewatt,  \l  248—51. 
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a  man  posseflsitig  a  good  mind,  may  fairly  be  iofbrred  from  his  ability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquoiB.  He  bad  been  known  to 
remain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  all  been 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  dninicenness  toother.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the 
head  of  about  40  warriors,  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  may 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  Chlucco. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoKCACHTAPK,  the  Yazoo — Jfarrative  of  his  adventures  to  the  Paeifie  Ocean — GiuinK 
SUN,  chief  of  the  Jfatchez — Receives  great  injustice  from  the  French — Concerts  their 
destruction — ^700  French  are  rut  off^War  with  them — T%e  Natchez  destroyed  m  thar 
turn — Grkat-mortar — M'GiLLiTRAr — His  birth  and  education — Visits  Ji'ew  York 
— Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — Tame-kiho — ^Mad-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  killer  of  pain  and  fatigue.  How  well  he  deserved  this  nanoe,  the 
sequel  will  unfold.  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Pratz,  alxivt 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  good  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  **  This  man  (sajs 
Du  Pratz*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  natioos, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
hUerprtieTf  as  he  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavoni 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  origin,  or  from  wbenre 
they  came ;  and  observes  concerning  it,  **  All  that  I  coukl  learn  from  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  tbis 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their 
origin."  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moneachiape,  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words: — 

^  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  1  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  ^umey  towards  the  sun-rising.  I  set  out  firom  my  village 
contrary  to  the  mclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  ChicasawB, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days^  to  inform 
myself  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  they 
tliemselves  came ;  they,  who  were  our  elders ;  since  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  atterwards  went  up 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  I  left  them,  however,  towards  the  north ;  and,  during  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  afler  several  days*  journey,  1  at  length 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I 
could  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the  ebbmg  and  flowing  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
iHuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  advaneing  aad 

*  Hist.  Louisiana,  ii.  Itl. 
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ndkmg.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewiDg  the  great  water,  we  returned 
10  the  village  of  the  Abenaquis,  where  I  cootiDued  the  following  winter ;  and, 
dter  the  snows  were  mehed,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewM  the  grent  fiil 
of  the  River  St  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  fix>m  the  village  several 
days'  journey.  The  view  of  this  c^reat  &11,  at  first,  made  mv  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heayrt  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  aftenvards,  before  I  left  it,  I 
had  the  courage  to  vralk  under  it  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  fi)rmed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  MissisBippi,  after  which,  with  much  difiiculty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  at  length  arrived  safe  among  my  reiaticais,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
me  in  good  health* — ^This  journey,  in^ead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 
speech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  fit>m  whence  our  first  fathers  came, 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
quantity  of  corn,  I  proceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
tin  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  idon^  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  tne 
fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
carried  into  the  MississippL  There  I  fonned  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 
of  bufiyoes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fiit  one,  and  took  firom  it  3)e  fillets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
mns  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
clear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
Missouri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  me  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  bevond  them.  In  going  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  throu^ 
roeadovrs  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
bufiUoea. 

**  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
nev  up  alon^  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  m  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
coarse  near  90  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  the  nation  of  the  Otters, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  roe  alone. 
I  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 

Sfhr  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
noun  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  Ave 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
(fa^,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  lor  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  1  staid  witli 
them  till  the  cold  vras  passed,  that  I  might  learn  their  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

**  The  cold  wras  hardly  gone,  when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  generally  staid  but  one 
night,  tiU  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  dav's  ioumev  Grom  the  great 
water  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woocis  about  tne  distance  of  a 
league  ftt>m  the  river,  fix>m  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  their  children  to  make 
■aves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  vrith  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  had  larce 
heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
greatest  heats ;  their  clothes  feU  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  with 
4« 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellew  mxtL  Their  ams  amde  a  §rm 
Are  and  a  great  noiae ;  and  when  they  aaw  tbemaelTes  outDumbered  by  red 
nea,  they  retired  od  board  their  laige  pettiaugre,  their  niHnber  aoinetiiBei 
amountiDg  to  thir^,  but  never  more. 

**  Those  strangerB  came  fit>m  the  aun-aetting,  in  aearah  of  a  yellow  atinlpiii 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  thia  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  land  of  treea 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were'  still  visited  by  the  strangers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  mem  in  makiof 
an  atuck  upon  them,  the  next  time  the^  should  return.  The  following  sunh 
mer  I  acconiingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  daja' 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  ^e  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  days  for  their  arrival.  The  red  men,  bv  my  adviee, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  stcaiverB,  and  aoeordio|l]r 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  aueoeasful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

*^  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  *their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  fokb 
of  stuflT,  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  aiik ;  they 
were  veir  soft,  and  of  difterent  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  weiv 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  balL  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  ao  great  a 
distance. 

"After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  ray  joumer, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  sreat  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  noith 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-Unavetten, 
where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  afi  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  toM 
me  that  the  land  extended  stiU  a  long  way  in  a  diraction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  ftx)m  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  be  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  wae 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeu^  in  those  parts.  Findin|[  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  had  aet  out;  and,  pedudar 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  joumeys,  1  compute  that  they  would 
have  employed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  fi^equent  delays,  it  was 
ftve  years  before  I  returned  to  ray  relations  among  the  Yaxooe." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  &mous  traveller  MoncaMapfy  which  seeoiB 
to  have  satisfied  Du  PraiZy  that  the  Indians  came  finom  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  ofBehring^s  Straits.  And  he  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  bif> 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  verv  intelligent  man.  The  same  aiulior  hringa  also  to  our 
knowled^  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particukrhr  distinguished  in  the  fint 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  ^e  compass  of  our  inrannation  concern- 
ing him,  and  which  wepurpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  STcsfo-sBRPEiiT,  and  like  him 
was  a  fKend  to  the  whites,  untu  the  haughty,  overbearing  dispoaition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  then*  ^ole  colony.  This  affiur  took 
place  in  the  year  17^.  The  residence  of  the  Gnmd^wn  was  near  the  French 
poet  of  Natchez,  where  he  had  a  beautifUl  village  called  the  fFhiU  J^ppU.  M. 
de  Ckopari  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  he  was 
ftn*  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  iiijustice  tt> 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuoua  afterwards  than  before.    To  gratify  his 
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fMe  aad  afrwioe,  he  had  pHQeeled  the  buiidioff  of  an  ^emt  Tillage,  aod 
none  appeared  to  suit  hia  purpoae  ao  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Orcmt^ 
mm.  Ue  sent  for  the  chief  to  hia  fort,  and  unheaitaciogly  told  him  that  hia 
viUiige  must  be  immediately  giyen  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  le^^e  square  upon  the  aame  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modeatly  replied,  ^  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  vears  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
eiie,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  stilL"  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and 
threatened  the  ehie^  that,  unleas  be  moved  from  his  viUage  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Qrandsun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellora,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
commandant  their  hard  aituatioo,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
com,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  surong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Gramd^sun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant  ChfupaH^  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
<»  their  land  until  their  harvest  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  widi  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
vrere  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  l^  the  faithful  messengers.  E^h  buncUe  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  beft^  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regaixl  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  tMX>ken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  laat 
aioelc  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  vricked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repealed  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  befoire  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  have 
profited  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  deaUi  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  be  found  piany. 

A  fenude  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo 
pie,  panly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  nroni 
her  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
fotally  secure  vras  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 
gers, and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  great  council  of  so  many  sims,  and  other 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  auurmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
diiq^el  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  i^ran  their  fears, 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  oi  the  Qrwmdriun^  whether  he  was  about  to 
foU  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant as  he  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

The  aOth  of  November,  1799,  at  length  came,  and  vrith  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St  JMnfuft  day,  fiicilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  hekl,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
warrkHT  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considM«d  a  mean  person.  He  was 
armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  BL  Ckopmi  pursued  nt>m  his  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Gramdrnm  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
success  untU  all  the  Feench  wore  driven  out  of  l^ouisiana.    But  some  tribes 
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ifvould  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Loiiinana,  promptly  seconded  by  die 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shorov  after  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Natchez.  The  Choctaws  ofilered  themselves,  to  die  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possession  of  the  Chrand^iun,  Here  flags  passed  between  them, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  takinff  all  their  prisoners 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behmd  them. 
Some  time  now  pawed  berore  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  nules  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quiedy  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  diemselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
sdli  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  Thev  were  accordingly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  ffain  time  by  negotiation,  as  thev  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  m>m  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  fort.  Mortare  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  the  third  bomb,  ^Hng  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoc, 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  bv  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Orand^un  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Himself 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  who  bad  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Chopctrt^  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  from  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
afiair  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Shmg-^trm,  These  slaves  were  shordy 
after  embarked  for  St  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yak-yclh^tutiafMge,  was  a  very  celelnvted  Muskogee 
chief^  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  c^Ied  OkchaL  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  by  th'e  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  fa?or,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refrised  to  Onat- 
mortaTy  because  he  nad  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  ungener- 
ous treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  hard 
sayings  against  his  r^  hearers,  another  chief}  (^led  the  Tobaa^h-eaterf  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  immediately 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
effectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  after,  Great-moriar  caused  his  people  to  fell  upon  the  English  traders,  and 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-six,  f  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
QreaUnwrtar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position ; 
fn  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fast  becoming 


*  Mons.  Du  Pratx,  Hist,  de  Louisiana,  tome  i.  ch.  xii. 

t  So  called  beeaote  it  was  96  miles  from  tbo  Cherokee.    Admt\ 
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a  general  rendeinrous  for  all  die  MMnippi  iDdiant*  FoitunateW,  hoWerer, 
for  the  English,  the  Chickaaawa  in  theu:  interest  plucked  up  this  Sokon  vfot 
before  its  branches  were  yeC  extended.  They  fell  upon  ^em  by  surprise, 
killed  the  brother  of  Greai-inorfar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  Ha 
fled,  not  to  hid  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  woi^  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Greorgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravageh 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Grant,  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief^  king,  or  emperor  as  be  was  at  different 
times  entitled,  Whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians,  wouki 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
Buokongdtdas^  WhiU-eyti^  Pipe^  or  Ockonostota ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefs  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
the  Creeks;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  bis  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  ''king  of  kings." 
His  mother  was  his  |M«deceesor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  ha 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  that  he  lefl  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  *^  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  v^as  hindered 
by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  amoug  them,  and 
direct  their  affidrs. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  3fi{/brf,f  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  hdf  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town.  | 

JITGtUwrcnf  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  nence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  v?as  bom  about  1739, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  JWGiUwrayj  who  was  a  relation  of  hb  father. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Sheed,  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  WHUam  Henderson,  aflerwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  JifGiUwrmf  vras  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  be 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  j^t,  in  reading  histories  and  other  worics  of  useful- 
ness. After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  nim  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.    He  was  often 

Sled  general,  which  commisBion,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  C%i»iet 
[^  king  of  Spain.  This  wbb,  probablv,  before  he  vras  dected  emperor. 
To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  §  who  resided  long  vrith  him,  and  consequendy  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  fitther  was  an 
officer  in  ^e  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamas.  This  officer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chie^  whom  he  married.  They  had  ^we  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  bovs  lived  to  grow  up.  As  amonff  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  when 
M*GiUwraif3  &ther  desired  to  send  him  to  Charfeston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  M'GHUvrwf  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adair's  Hitt.  N.  American  Indiaiis,  264,  Slc, 

t  M emoire  ou  coup-d'«eil  rspide  tor  mes  diffbens  voyages  et  mtm  a^our  dans  la  naiion 
Crtck,  p.  J7.  t  Ibid.  t  General  MU/ifrt, 
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ediiealk)iu  He  did  not  racurD  for  some  dme  to  his  natioii,  wliieh  was  at  ttte 
cemineDceineiit  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  be  then  went,  oommiaBioDed  by 
the  royalists,  to  invite  bis  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  Enriish  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  itf 

After  the  war  he  becanse  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers  caused  fi-equent  troubles,  yet  be  made  and  renewed  treaties  vrith  them. 
in  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  hie  chiefs.  Oveing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, he  had  reibsed  to  treat  at  Rock  Landing  a  short  tone  before, 
where  commissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  government, 
justly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  riioukl  take  place, 
dematched  Colonel  MarinuB  WiUtt  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  General  M^GiUvomy,  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefb  arrived 
in  New  York  ^  July,  1790.  |  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  KnoXf  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  ttie 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Washing' 
ton  received  them  "in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  visited  the  governor 
of  the  state,  finom  whom  they  received  a  most  coidial  vrelcome.  Tbey  then 
proceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  (xeneral 
Knox^  and  other  officers  of  government  A  correspondence  between  Gk)vemor 
Teymr^  of  Georgia,  and  *^  Alexander  MGiUvary^  Esq.**  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difiicukies.  From 
the  following  extract  from  ATGiUiormfs  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  afiairs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  <*  In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  fh>m  off  the  disputed  lands  camiot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  nrmde  by  your  people.  We  are  vriUin^  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  firom  us. 
In  order  to  spare  the  flurther  effusion  of  human  Mood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  vrill  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  penon  fi^om  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  firiendly  treatment  in  this  country.^  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellassee,  30  March,  1790,  and  dhected  to  « His  Excellency  Edward 
Tdfairy  Esq."  and  signed  <«wJtei:.  M^QUlwraifT* 

This  chief  seems  aflerwaide  to  have  met  vrith  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  maimer  similar  to  that  of  AfhUosh  recendy ;  and  was 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites^  to  treat  far  the 
disposal  of  bis  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  hn  nation.  One  Banietj  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  bis  proeeedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
M*GiUmmf  absented  himself  from  his  own  ttibe.  In  1^^  his  party  took 
Bwoles  prisoner,  and  sent  bun  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  §  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  A  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  tlie  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  soon 
dismrbed,  and  the  fiimous  John  Watta^  the  6ame  summer,  with  500  warriorB, 
Creeks,  and  five  tovnw  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movei«  of  the  hostile  party.  M^OU- 
Iwray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette:-^ This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.    Bitt,  aha,  he  could  neither  reetvain  the  meanest  fellow  of 


*  BfSforl,  92S.  SSi.  t  See  Holmet,  Am^.  Annals,  n.  984. 

t  Golonel  WUUes  NafrsUva,  112.  "  Tbey  werft  received  with  gf«at  tpleador  by  the  Taai- 
maoy  Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order/'  on  their  landing.    Jh, 

$  III  1791,  this  Bowles,  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  find  this  notice  of  him  in 
the  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  268  :-^'Thto  ambassadors  consisted  of  two 
Creeks,  and  of  Mr.  BotoU*,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  it  a  Creek  by  adoption,  aad  theprea> 
«nt  general  oftbat  nation,)  and  three  Cherokees.  |  MSf/brt,  SH. 
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Dotioa  from  the  eoroaaMoa  of  a  erime,  nor  puDish  him  after  he  had  commit- 
ted it !  He  mi^bt  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chief 
can  do."  This  is,  generaUv  sp^Jnng,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  chie6;  but  it.  should  be  remembered  that  the  chieft  of 
difierent  tribes  exercise  very  difierent  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  government,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  great  absurdity  in  apply  inff  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  tide  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  ibr  want  of  another  more  appropriate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  witn,  or  conquests  over, 
^  many  kings  of  an  unknown  country.'' 

Contemporary  with  General  M^GiUimrcof  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 1 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  BouiUsy  an  Eofflish  trader,  had  great  influence  anrKMig  the  Lower  Creeki^ 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  fiur  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chie&  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  HaJf-woM' 
koustt  where  the  v  expected  Bowles  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  definite 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled,  Thme-kinp  and  Madrdog,  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  **  whether  they  had  taken  owoMi 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  rrtat  man  had  sent  Oiem,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them."  An  Indian  in  BouMs  employ  said, 
**he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  ^  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
bear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  Bowks  s  successes.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
M*  CaUivrajf,  He  returned  ag^,  however,  after  visiting  ^pain  and  England, 
and  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

]|lr.  EUicfdt  observee^f  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  bis  passace 
through  their  country,  that  ^  the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  fh>m  the  depredations 
they  were  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  be^^  upon  the 
Coeneuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since ;  and  added  to  their  msolence,  firom 
their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
EUiooU  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  Tame-hng  and  bis  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-4og  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
waa  mentioned  by  General  Jadcson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief- in  hii 
expeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentioHtt 
him  only  as  Mad^doffs  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  Iraundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
quent difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  vrere 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Fokk,  of  Louisiana*  Madrdog  appeared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  bstween  the  Indians,  Governor 
FoUh^  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Goenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    Wtten 

-  -    ■     — ■ — — — — ^ — '  ■  ■  ■■  -— ^  — ^  -■■  —  -- --  —     - 

*  He  wa»  eonfined  ia  ibe  Moro  cattle  in  the  Harana,  with  three  GbenAeet  that  aecom- 
Muued  him.  This  was  in  179S.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  eneay  of  the  Uailed  Siaiei. 
B4mU$,  was  with  the  Indians,  al  SU  Clair's  deleat-^Cofvy's  Hmmmm,  zi.  40  f. 

t  la  his  Joonal,  n4. 
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the  Aniericans  arrived  there,  Madrdog  met  dieD%  and  informed  ColoDel 
HaufHrUj  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  bad  just  gone  to  the  Tkllessees 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  poe- 
sible.  Shortly  after,  Amd-dog  asked  Colonel  Bcackins  and  Mr.  lUUcott^  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Gh>vernor  FiUch  would  attend  at  the  treaty ; 
they  said,  «  Most  assuredly.''  «  Ab,"  retumed  Madrdogy  **  hit  will  not  attend,  kt 
knows  what  I  shall  say  to  kirn  about  his  crooked  talks.  His  tongue  is  forked^ 
ami,  as  you  art  here,  he  wHl  he  ashamed  to  show  it.  Jf  he  stands  to  tchat  he  has 
told  us,  you  Will  he  offended,  andtf  he  tells  us  that  the  Une  ought  to  bt  marked,  he 
wiU  contradict  kimsdf:  but  he  w%U  do  neither ;  he  wHl  not  come.^  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declared.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUicott,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
said,  **  fFtU,  tht  governor  has  not  come.  I  told  you  so.  A  num  with  Uoo  tonguts 
can  only  sptak  to  one  at  a  time.^  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov* 
ernor's  duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  suffer 
a  survey  of  the  boundary,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Am^ 
cans  that  he  would  facilitate  iL* 
Mad-dog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatcheea  tribe. 
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M'Irtosh — Aids  the  Americans — Battle  of  Autossee — Oreat  slaughter  of  the  Indians 
— Battle  of  the  Horse-shoe-bend — Late  troubles  in  the  Creek  nation — M'lntosh  makes 
illegal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — Menawwat 
— TusTENUooE — Hawki9s — Chilly  M'Imtosh,  son  of  WUUamr— Marriage  of  his 
sister — Lovett. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  CUnbome,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  th^  South,  informs  us  that, 
^  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  Weatherford; "  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whose  "^  father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  fh>m  others,  many  that  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combines  lust, 
ffluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousaL  (Fortune,  in 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  viciousil  On 
WtaOurford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  first  or  tbeM 
qualitiecr  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  designs,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  figurative,  fiimished  him  with  a  pasS' 
port  to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  res^red,  unless 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  by  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  but  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  jud^ent  and  eloquence  bad  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  hmi  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unprin* 
cipled."  <<  In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

*  EUieoU'e  Journal.  903,  Ax. 

t  Tbe  reader  should  be  early  u>prised  that  this  was  written  at  a  time  when  some  pnjodke 
9ught  have  infected  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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(aee,  barmoiuously  arraogedf  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Paa> 
fiionately  devoted  to  wec^b,  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  oi 
jand,  improved  and  settled  it ;  and  from  the  profits  of  his  Other's  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it.  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing 
from  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
ofibrd  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fiime.  Such  were  the 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
JraUherforiy  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy!'* 

It  is  said  that  this  cliief  had  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Teeumseh,  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  beeu 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  form- 
nate  moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  General  Clcabome  visited  that 
post,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  Afler 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  uvo  additional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  order  with  these  words : — "  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
Ic  was  expected  that  fFeaiherford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  VUtibome  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Beadey,  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  tlie  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1813,)  tVtatherford^  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
nooQ-day,  when  a  siiocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Beaaley,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
was  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fi^ht  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  with  toma- 
baw^ks,  knives,  swords  and  bayonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfiu^ !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275 :  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphaticai 
remark,  that  every  officer  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  wras  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

Tlie  defenders  of  the  garrison  bemg  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houaee 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperately  wounded.  It  was  judged  thi^  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  fFeatherfortPs  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  firontiers  of  several  states,  and  memorials  from  Indiana  and  lUinois  had 
been  sent  to  the  president  of^  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
aecinrity. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  fiunilies  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  die 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  unon  the  border  of  Tetmessee,  two  other  ftmilies, 
consisting  of  women  ann  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
fin*  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  bloody  afiair  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  fi^m  tliat  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
•erere,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  coaduot 
fti  the  unfb^unate  Beadev^  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
that  ofiScer  been  wamea  by  Cfeneral  Clcabome  of  his  danger,  as  already 
stated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  inronned  him  in  »  friendly  maimer  that  he  must 
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expect  an  attack  in  less  than  two  days.  When  he  had  made  his  communict- 
tk>n,  he  leA  the  place,  ^and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  hii 
countrymen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort.  In  the  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  BtasUy  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800 :  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard.** •  Beaaiey  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  burning 
ruins !  f 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  many 
cried  aloud  (or  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  tbeir 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  WttdkBr- 
fordy  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out; 
perhaps  fix>m  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  wiihoat 
delay,  fVeatherford,  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  be 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  kno^vn  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  bold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  withom  compulsion.  Accord' 
ingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  imder  some  pretence, 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
said,  ^^Ictm  fVeatfierford,  the  chUf  who  commaruied  ai  the  capture  of  Fori  Mimms. 
I  desire  jfeace  for  mv  people^  ana  have  come  to  ask  itV  Jackson  had,  doubtlen, 
deter mmed  upon  his  execution  v^en  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  ^  I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  ^  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  fVeathetford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

^lamin  vow  power — do  taUh  me  as  you  please — Jam  a  soldier,  Ihave  done 
ike  whites  aU  the  harm  I  cotdd,  I  have  fought  themy  and  fought  them  brapth/. 
U  I  had  an  army,  I  would  yet  fight — /  ux)uLd  contend  to  the  last :  but  I  have  none. 
My  people  are  aU  gone,    I  can  only  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation,^ 

Greneral  Jackson  was  pleased  witli  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  join 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
his  and  his  people's  only  safety.  WeMjerford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — **  You  can  safdy  address  me  in  such  terms  now.  Then 
was  a  time  wMn  I  could  have  answered  you — there  ipas  a  time  u^ien  I  had  a  choice 
— I  have  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriort 
to  battle — but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushatches,  Emuekfaw  and  Tohopeks. 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  untmut  thought  ffhUe  there  teas  a  single  chance 
of  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  Bui  my  people  are  gone, 
and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation,  not  Jornnf self.  I  look  hadt  with  deep  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  sHU  greater  cahnmties.  ff  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  At 
Georgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  hank  of  the  Hver,  and  fovgkt 
ikem  an  the  other.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  brme 
man.  /  rely  upon  yottr  generosity.  You  wul  exad  no  terms  ((f  a  conquered 
9eople^  hut  such  as  tney  should  accede  to.  Whatever  ffiey  may  he,  it  would  now  he 
wuubuss  and  foUy  to  oppose  fftem.    If  they  art  opposed^  you  shaU  find  me 

*  MsrHn^i  Hist  Lonifiaiia,  S.  316.  t  Pertim't  Ule  War,  198. 
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amonffst  the  sternest  enforcers  of  obedience,  Those  toTb  toould  sHU  hold  out,  can 
be  influenjced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge,  T\)  this  thev  must  not,  and  shc£L 
wA  sacrifice  the  tost  remnant  ojf  their  country.  You  have  tola  our  nation  where  toe 
jitight  ^  and  be  safe.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They 
shall  listen  to  t^."  And  here  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  fVeatherfora, 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLIAM  M'INTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  M*Gillivray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
t^veral  particulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  (Jeueral  Floyd,*  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Aulossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting:  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  tlieir  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
**The  Cowelaws,"  says  the  general,  ^  under  M^hUosh,  and  Tookaubatcnians,t 
undf'r  Mad-dog^ S'Son,  fell  in  on  our  fianks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  troops."  And  af\er  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds : — **  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefj,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
Aey  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  ibeir  surviving  friends,  [! !]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (among  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  efforts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  greater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
(mler  fi)r  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  8upi)osed 
to  be  400."    This  was  on  the  29  November,  18ia 

M*Mosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend, in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constructed  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  effected  against  them  but  by  storm. 
**  Determined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  General  Jackson,  **  I  detached  Gfeneral 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  27, 1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  **  BecaCs 
company  of  spies,  who  had  acc6mpanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canoes 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  were 
diere  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it"  This  force 
not  being  able  to  effect  their  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  participate  in  the  assault  **'  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sore  augury  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow."  "  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
their  intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  Williams,  and  b^  the  gallant  Maj. 
Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
mendous me  firom  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Dohertjfs 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
Five  kundred  and  f^  seiwn  |  were  left  dead  on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great 
number  were  killeci  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 
believed  tbat  not  more  than  txotidy  have  escaped. 

<<  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  ^ve  hours ;  but  we  con* 

*  Branmnis  official  letters.  \  Tuckabatcbe.    JBortrom,  447. 
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tinued  to  destroy  manpr  of  theiii>  who  had  concealed  themselree  under  die 
banks  of  the  river,  untd  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  morning  wa 
killed  16  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  about  250  prisonerB,  all  womeD 
and  children,  eiM^pt  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  APhUotfhi  the  Cowetau,  who  joined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  tribe, 
CTeatly  distinguished  himsel£''*  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  exterminatioD ! ' 
The  mend  of  humanity  may  inauire  whether  all  those  poor  vnretches  who  bad 
secreted  themselves  here  and  there  in  tlie  **  caves  and  reeds,"  had  deserved 
death? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  ATIntoth  remams  to 
be  recorded.    The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathe^  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist.    These  troubles  were 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.    Those  of  1^^  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  aitide 
brines  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account.    In  that  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Geor^a.    JSTbdosh,  and  a  smaU  part  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  hit 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal.    The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meeting  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.     He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  that 
M*hiosh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  smaU  part  of  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.    A  council  wv 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  Indian-tpring.    Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuekaubatcheese  spoke  to 
them  as  foUows :    **  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  bad 
no  land  to  selL    I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  you  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chiefe 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat    General  Mcintosh  knows  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.    I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necesdty  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.    I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.    Gen.  Aflniosh  Imows  ttmt 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  belongs  to  the  nation."     **  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."    He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  informed  M*hdo$k  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.    The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
ibr  the  lands  among  themselves^  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  on 
JItlntosh  and  his  party.    ^  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
ehiefs.    The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  Grom  that  rank,  and  un- 
known persons ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.     The  whole  party  of 
M'intoth  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation."    Still  tbev 
executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  bad 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.    They  bad 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  govemedy  simiiar  to 
diose  of  the  United  Suites. 

The  treaty  of  Indian'Spnnr,  dated  8  Januaiy,  1821,  gave  universal  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  from  that  day,  mHUomH  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  bv  the  whites  to  convey  to  thena  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation !  and  the  follovring  letter  pretty  clearly  pit>ves  such 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  ia  dated 

«  Newtown,  Thi  OcMer,  189a 
'^MtFrieitd:  famgoingtok^crmy&uafewlineSyOsa  /tMsrfyMi 

i»  give  me  ywirapimon  o&trf  the  treabf  i\  wktlker  (he  (Ad^uMkB  witting  crntL 

«  BranntB,  VI  mfru,  t  Tbat  at  Indian-ipriiig,  8  Jarnary,  IttL 
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f^  (he  fMefs  fid  disposed  to  let  ike  UnUed  States  hw^  ike  kmd^peni  of  kJfw^ 
Uktme  hwuf ;  /  will  make  the  U,  Slates  commissioners  give  you  2D00  doUmrs^ 
A.  MX^y  Vte  samCy  and  Charles  Hicks  9000  doUars,  ?or  present,  and  noho^ 
tkidl  faww  it ;  and  if  you  think  ihe  land  woulden  [shoultnt  f]  sold,  I  will  he  sat- 
is/ied  If  ^  land  should  he  sold,  I  will  get  you  (he  etmount  hefore  the  treaty  sign 
Us  signed  i\  and^yougetanyfiiend  you  want  him  to  receired,  they  shall  receive, 
NMing  more  to  inform  you  at  present 

"  /  remain  your  affectionate  friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

"John  Ross,* 

**An  answer  return, 

<*  N.  R  The  whole  amaunt  is  $12,000,  you  eon  divide  anu>ng  your  friends, 
exdusive,  $7,000." 

Ueoce  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guilty  conscience  of  M*Intosh, 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  had 
mistaken  his  friend ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought;  for  three  days  afler  the  letter 
was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  neld,  and  Afhitosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears^  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  waa  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  vilkny  of  M'htosh  was  so  apparent ;  and  k 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  Mcintosh, 

'•''  M'Intosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  trea^,  his  life  waa  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repaired  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fean, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Greorgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  Troup,** 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  waa  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  Geor^  ;|  and  that  the  Greorgians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georna  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  ao  to  act  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  conaderation  of  the  latters  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territonr,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georffia,  whenever  U  could  he 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms,  t  Who  was  to  decide  tmen  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinsuishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  change  of 
life  fjnom  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  effected 
among  the  Indiana,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  Mcintosh  should  be  understood.  It  apneacs  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related :  ||  ^  About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,  IT  the  house  of  Gen. 
J^rinlosh  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-way,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
.WhUosk  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  some 
wliite  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
them;  that  Gen.  JSTIntosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
tiince  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leavmg  APBitosh  and  Etomi4ustenugge^  one  of  his  adherents, 

*  Then  President  of  the  NatioBtl  Council  of  tke  Creeks. 

t  Pertintf  Hist  CT.  Slates,  a  work,  by  the  Mfay,  of  ^reat  value,  aad  which  we  are  aurpriiaA 
•hoiild  have  issued  from  the  press  with  little  or  no  notice. 

X  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.  4  Ibid.  |  In  the  Annual  Register,  ut  tupra. 

T  30  April  is  mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  execotkM^ 
aad  so  it  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Perkins,  in  ais  Hist  U.  S. 
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therein.  The  warriors  then  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  as  JIPhdoA  and  bts 
comrade  [Tuatenugge]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  da^,  about  12  o'clock,  they  hung  Sam  HawkinSj  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhossehga  Square.  On  Monday,  Uie  2  May,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hawkins^  another  half  breed,  very 
badly.  The  chiefs  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  firiemU 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  CkUly  Mcintosh  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  M*MoA 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  Slates*  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  advice 
of  President  Adams,  desisted  fipom  acts  of^hostility,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  J^htosh,  His  principal  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  tlie  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  whtre 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  EUza, 
She  was  the  daughter  o£Stepkm  Hawkins,  and  sister  to  Samuel  and  Benjamin 
Hawkins,*  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenny,  bis 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  FFiSiam  S,  Miii^vd,  Esq.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  Thtacakikak 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  ^Aifof^  participated  in  the  Seminole  campaigns,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of  Loveh,  with  about  2000  of  theu^  warriors.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  % 
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Creek  toar  continued — View  cf  tk$  Creek  country^Gemral  Jackson  ordered  out 
against  them — Relieves  Oh  inn  a  by — Shelokta — -Fath-kfllkr — Capture  of  Utia 
jZtche—The  Taltvshatehes  destroyed  by  General  Coffee— Batt/«  of  TmHadeee— 
Anecdote — Massacre  of  the  Hallibeea — Further  account  of  Autossee  battle — BaiUt  of 
Camp  D^ianee — ^Timpoochis — Battle  of  Eckanakaka — Fcshahata — Wealherford 
— Jim  Fife — Battle  of  EmuMaur-^  second  battle — Fife's  intrepidity — Battie  of 
Enotochopko — Tohopeka — Ena  of  tie  Creek  war—Deatli  of  three  Prophets— 
MoNOHO'K — M'Qo££N — CoL&ERT,  alitts  FioMiNGo — His  exploUs — Jlnecdott — Mur- 
der of  John  Morris — MusHAUkTCBCC — Pdsuahata — Speech  of  Muahcdaiuh**-  anU 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — PushanuUa  dies  there — HiLi.isHACit^ 
visits  England — Excites  the  Seminoles  to  war — ^  modem  Pocahontas — Hor>ot- 
LiMEO — Massacres  a  bocU*s  crew  in  JJpalachicola  River — Is  captured  with  Hilli*- 
BA60,  and  hanged — Nbamathla — Renuroal  of  the  Florida  Indians — Their  wretched 
eondikon — M^Quxen — Rick  in  lands  and  slaves'— Flies  to  Florida^  and  loses  htJ 
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At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  oceupied'  a  coantry  containing  about  900 
square  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south  by 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Missisnppi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
eould  not  be  conndered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaws,  and  Chero- 

-m-m" 1 1~ 1 1 r      --  ~ ^* 

*  Report  of  the  Select  CommiUee  of  the  House  of  Repiesentalives,  U.  S.,  578,  dtr. 
t  NiUtfe  Registec,  14, 407.  t  N.  Y.  Moalbly  Mag.  iiL  74. 
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kaes,  had  for  a  long  time  been  od  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neigfabon, 
ezchangiDg  their  rare  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  mif  ht,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  wouSi  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriages  between  Indians  and  whites 
had  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  in 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  Aitd  notwithstanding  the 
Prophet  and  Ttcvanseh  bad  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  m  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai* 
den,  that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  HuUy  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
time  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  iollowers  of  fVeaiherfordy  Monohoty 
and  ATQidn,  or  M'QTU£enj  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  ffeatherford,  at  the 
Tallahasse,  or  Tallushatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jackstm 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
quarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  eovemor  of 
Uiat  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffu  was  already  in  tlie  field. 
Jackson^s  march  into  the  enemv's  country  was  hastened  by  a  &]se  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indiian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destimte 
of  provisions  ibr  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  Biver,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Coffet^s  regimenL  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  friendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
Ckinnaby.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chirmaby,  hearing  o^JackaorCs  position,  sent  his  scm.  Sub- 
LOKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  camp,  for  I'elie^  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marchea  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  DiUo%  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here,  Path- 
KLLI.ER,*  a  Cherokee  chief^  sent  two  runners  to  nun,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief^  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  off,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengera  of  Potik- 
kiUer  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him: — 

^  The  hoaiUe  Creeks  will  not  aUack  you  wM  they  have  had  a  bru^  toUh  me, 
and  thalf  I  thinks  uriU  put  them  out  of  the  nodon  oJfJighJting  for  some  time  J* 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnahy,  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capmring  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson,  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  fVom  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  given  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  diffused  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Blount^  that  whilst  they  could  procure  an  ear  of  com  apiece^  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 

*  We  would  here  observe  that  PcUh-kUUr  was,  in  1822,  a  ChrisUao  chief,  and  governed 
in  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  CharUs  Hicks ;  and  his  residence  was  in  that  year  26 
mAes  from  Turkeytown.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Btdrickj  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Path-kilUr 
■W9%  "  the  Artftf  or  ^st  beloved  moHf  of  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  that  Mr.  JHicks  was  "  the 
jflfunrf  beloceaman."  Path^nller  had  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man^  before  this 
visit,  and  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  to  the  prendent  of  tbs 
Uahed  States  about  it.    Both  these  chiefs  died  in  the  winter  of  1836. 
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On  the  38  October,  Colonel  Dwer  ratamed  iW>rn  the  oaptore  of  a  town 
called  Littafutehe,  oo  the  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  eraptiea  into  the  Coosa 
from  the  west.  His  force  consisted  of  dOO  cavahy,  and  they  brought  in  29 
prisoners,  chiefly  wooEien  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  fhom  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  post  at 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  skle  of  the  Coosa.  Coffee  was  immediately 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  November, 
sun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  nien  in  advance  of  the 
main  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  warriors  from  their 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  them.  The  Americans  gave  wav  by  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  whicb  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
themselvew  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Coffee  says,  "The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — they  fought  as  long  as  one 
existent,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  ru^ed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horron, 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses, 
and  mixing  with  tlie  families,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intentioo 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  aanguinaiy 
affair,  186  Indians  were  killed ;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  m  in 
aU  2S0.  This  cnlciUaiion,  he  observed,  he  thought  a  reasoncAle  one.  lliey 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  "not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore !  **  The  whites  fiad 
5  killed  and  41  wounded  ;  "none  mortally,  the  greater  part  lightly,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  fbnn  a  very  principal  part  of  the  eiiemy^  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
afler  the  first  ^re  vrith  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  bjr  their 
beuig  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

,  Meanwhile  General  ffkUe  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  rebel 
ofPcdk'kHkry  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  nevirs  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  troniediately 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  abocit  30  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  foUowinF 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  of  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
imtil  about  daylight.  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  \vas  only  about  80  rods  from  Fort  TiJU- 
dega.  The  general,  liavingfbrmed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Spanish  Armada, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  vrith  such  impetuosity  that  they  naade  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomucn,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  affair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indiana ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  aome  of  them 
afterwards  said  their  loss  at  the  batde  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  proviskms  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strodiery 
at  Ten  Islands,  before  the  armv  abouM  return  there ;  but  on  its  amval,  a  total 
fiuhune  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  ffeneral*s  private  stores  had  been  distributed — it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufleriugs  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upou  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
during  this  campei^  that  a  circumstance  occurred  whidi  has  been  variously 
related ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  Geneml 
Jackson,  and  told  him  he  was  almost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  da  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
srtarved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  ftvorable  time  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  avray  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him  :  then,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  dSering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  be  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  his  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  storv,  that  the  geneiial  having 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  JadtBorC$  army,  and 
the  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  laimented.  General  Cocht,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of  JcuJcson,  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  fFkiU  chose  to  act  under  General  Codecs  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  conftision,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  af^  to  which  we  have  just 
aihided,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  Greneral  Jacksows  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  thenu  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out,  General  IVhiie  marobed  against  their 
towns,  and  on  the  18  November  completely  surprised  tfaem ;  killed  60  war- 
riors, took  356  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  JackswCs  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fou«it  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  tneir  rears :  they  knew  none  but 
Jaduon,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satnfy  him,  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bayonet.    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  affair. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  dravring 
a  sketch  of  Uie  life  of  M^IrUosk,  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  FtovcTs  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
M*hdash  led  the  Ciowetaus,  and  Mad-dogs-son  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  the  other  leaders  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriora  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
genera]  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  batde  was  immediately  clianged,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.    The  besiegers, 
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being  provided  with  artillery,  eoon  accomplished  their  work,  and  all  the 
resistaDce  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  efieet  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians  had 
11  killed  outriffht,  and  54  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Fkyd 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  A*etrman  sliffhtly. 

AfJnioah  and  Mad-dors-soiCi  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  oe  conomunicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  greatly 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroying  their  own  countrymen  made  them  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  tney  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

Aller  restinj^  a  few  days.  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  direcdy  mto  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autossee.  Here,  eaAj 
in  the  morning  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  th^ 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  ^reat  fury  attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  die  array  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  batde,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadnax,  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  Timpoochie-barnuel,  or  Bamardj  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
Uchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
^  greatly  distinguished  himself"  It  was  owing  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tarn  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat  The  enemy,  in  that  manoeuvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artiUery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indian 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest. 

Afler  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  die  field,  as  the  whites 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
first  onset.  General  JSTeumum  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
his  further  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Tin^ioochie  fared  in  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

tVeaihtrford^  Fhtncii,  SinquUtun-Bont  with  some  Shawanese,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  which  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  built 
upon  hohf  grotmd ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  followers  that  they  bad 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there. 
However,  Greneral  Claibomtj  nt  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Puahamata,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

Wtaiherfbrd  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  anny, 
bad  put  tnemselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813,  as 
the  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  rapton 
having  found  here  "a  larii^  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds.**  It  was  a}l  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses :  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  wiU  now  proceed  with  Cfeneral  Jackaany  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jackson  marched,  at  the  head  of  930  men, 
firom  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  ofiyhj  a  noted  warrior,  and  fiiend  of  tlie  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie, 
flpom  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  march  lo 
its  immediate  relie£    When  he  had  arrived  at  HaUibee  Creek,  the  general, 
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fiom  the  aceomnts  of  bis  sines,  supposed  be  must  be  in  the  immediate  yicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Enotochopka  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukftu.  The  next  day  the  army  encamped  very  near  Emuk&u,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Inaian&  The  order  of  encampm^it 
was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  momhiff  of  the  2Sd,  the  warriors  from  £mukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  Jackson^s  feft  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  con^ence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversaries,  yet 
they  were  disappointed,  and  no  ffroimd  was  gained  by  the  onset  The  assail- 
ants fought  with  a  determined  nravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hollow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight.  Fife,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  flrom  the  main  body,  and  Greneral  Coffee,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  meu  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off, 
(jteneral  Jitckson,  seeing  this,  ordered  FUe  to  advance  to  bis  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  uimost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  %vas  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CarroU,  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  pursuers.  The  fnendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffu  had  got  deeper  into  difficulty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  iMind  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  Fife.  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  fheir 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  firet,  as  men  driven  from 
their  C4)untry  will  always  do.  Fye  and  his  comrades  pursued  them-  about 
three  miles.  Killing  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee^s  great  peril,  was  this,  F^e  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firinff  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  thus 
Coffee  was  left  without  support  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  wi.  Donaldmmy  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  JacksoUf  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  thev  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotochopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensucML  At  lenffth,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
dtfliculty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
and  beine  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
means  or  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  vras  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
them  in  the  least.  By  we  time  they  had  discharged  it  once.  Lieutenant  •^rm- 
drongy  Captain  JTanii/tan,  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Brculford  and  MGavockj 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  *'  My  brave  fellows,  some  of  you 
vuxyJaU,  but  you  must  save  the  cannonJ* 

The  army  having,  meantime^  recovered  from  their  panic,  attacked  in  their 
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tarn,  and  die  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  purwied  about  two 
miles.  The  Indians'  loss  in  this  battle  was  189,  that  were  ibund.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days'  fights,  34  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evideDt 
now,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  thej  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  they  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  m  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  march. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Greek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  rdated  in  the  life  of 
Mcintosh.  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whites,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tohopelra,  which,  in  their  languaga^it  is  said,  signified  a 
horse-shoe :  therefore  the  bEittle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Mnd,  and  the  Uone- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  had  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsayinp, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  finally 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  history,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  untU  t 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  dimise  itself  and  die  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  be  more  extensively  luiown. 

MoNOHOE  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Sinquislur  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  ffreat  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  batde, 
General  Jackson  observes :  *^  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohooe,  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment"  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
killed,  required  but  litde  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he  was- 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  Eaton,  ^  in  the  most  fantafltic 
manner — ^the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders ;  with 
lavage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  bod^,  the^  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations."  Monohoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
sun,  with  eves  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abominable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufiScient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  offers  of  peace  had  been  met  by  the 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whitei, 
had,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited.  From  every  appearance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
ibr  thev  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  children : 
about  300  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  famous  prophet  HiUishago,  or  Fhmcis,  were  in  this  batde,  is 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  General  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  ^  "Peter  M'Quin  has  been  taken, 
but  escaped ;  he  must  be  taken  again.  HUUshageey  their  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  fVancis  and  McQueen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efiScient  aid  in  this 
batde,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  m  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  ana  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  Genera]  Floyd,  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so, 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  afterwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hundred  years  oW,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  Eneah^htukkohopoiet.  He  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  WeatherforcTs  surrender ;  and  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
hkn  by  the  whites,  their  firibnds,  the  Credcs,  would  have  put  him  to  death 
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widiout  meref  ikit  WtMiai^trd  had  nothing  to  fear  fi-om  them :  tfaey  care* 
folly  avoided  nieetiog,  and  when  any  by  accideDt  or  neceeflitv  came  into  his 
preeence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  10  the  difference  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  men* 

We  wiU  cloae  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  9<Mne  particulan  iu  the  Uvea 
of  several  distinguished  chie& 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  an^  chieft  appeaired  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especiaUy  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows : 
<"  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1616^j  arrived  Col.  Rdum  /.  Afe^a,  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Jj&vgry^  Maj.  IValkar,  Maj.  Ridgty  Capt  Taylor,  Adjt  Ross,  and 
KunMsee,  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  JadkMm  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  Slates." 

Id  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  hig^test  respect.  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  fVUliam  Colh&ri,  the  great  war  chief  of  that  natioo,  Major  James 
Colkurt,  interpreter;  Ettissue;  JmngOy  the  great  warrior;  JfyjMsantubbee,  a 
chief;  CkasUtumf  and  CoUeMue,  warriors.  Most  of  these  muffht  for  the 
whites  in  the  south*  General  Colbert  was  now  aged,  having  fbu^t  virith  the 
Americans  in  SL  daw's  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Ptomtngo,  or  the  MovnUtin-kuler,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans,  Col- 
bert, impatient  to  be  imemploved,  joined  the  uiird  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infimtry.  When  he  bad  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  ApalachicokL,  killing  man]^  of  them,  and  retiim- 
mg  to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  tlieir  country. 
Aocordinffty  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep- 
tember following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbert  is 
snrled  Major-General,  and  bv  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  doUars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  oi  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Bluffs, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  atleDtioa  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Ptomtiige  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  afler  that  of  Colbert  t^fypears,  induces  the  nelief  that  he  is  the  same 
pMson,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 


Piommgo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.  <<Oct27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  witli  his  waiiiors.  I  was 
so  imwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome.''  **  Oct  29.  Pa^amingo 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks,  and  four  good  nfiemen, 
going  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  da^a"  We  have 
DO  account  of  the  success  of  the  catcursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  afier  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proeeedlng  to  Fort  Jefierson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  fbr  his  com- 
panions, and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  Pionunf^ 
aeeeeted  him  with  hn^  language,  saying,  **  Rascal,  vau  have  been  kUling  whie 
smu/"  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extend  his  arms,  and  a  third  to 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 

Wo  learn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  St.  dflwr.  He  was  ealUd 
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JwfM9  Ahdenon^  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  Morris,  who,  23  Jane, 
1793,  Was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Grovemor  BlounJPs  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  ot  the  white  people,  with  military 
honors.  A  procession  veas  formed,  headed  by  himself,  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  ofiers  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
induce  them  to  jforsake  the  Americans;  but  then*  offers  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Piomiruto. 

Mushalatobee  was  a  ChiKasaw  chief,  with  whom  General  LaftofdU 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M.  Levasseur^s  work, 
"Lafayette  en  AMERK^tnB,"  &c.,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  "sage  of 
Monticello." 

Mitshalatvhte^  and  Pushamaku  a  Chocktaw  chief,  already  mentioned^  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefs, 
to  bri^^hten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
Wants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  MuahakAubet  made  the  follovnng 
agreeable  speech  to  General  LafayeUe, 

"  You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Washington,  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — hands 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  us. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  as 
friends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefk,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :  "  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  WashxngUm,  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  America.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedneas  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst  After  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembi-ance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  hast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  vnth  filial  afiTection. 
We  have  hetu^  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last  We  have  no  more 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

**  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ments. We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  aner ;  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments^ 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  bis  death  should  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  grave.  Th^ 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  he  then  talked  freely  with  his  firienda^ 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation.''  His  monumeDt 
occupies  a  place  amon^  the  great  men  in  the  cemeteiy  at  Wadiington.  Upon 
one  side  n  this  inscription : — 

*  Tbey  night  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  when  be  taw  then  at  Mr.  Jtffertmi** 
M.  Leoasteur  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  "  A  Uttr  tHt  itaitHt  deux  thtft  Mt 
fum»  ovioiu  vouM  t^atseoir  unjour  h  la  table  de  m.  Jeffericn.  pendant  notre  t^ottr  ii  Montkah. 
Je  lee  recanmu  h  leitrt  oreiUee  deeoupies  em  longuu  lamireSf  gomiet  de  Umgmt  lames  is 
plomk" 
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**PUSH-MA-TAHA,  A  ChOCTAW  CHtEF,  LIES  HERE.  ThIS  MOIfUMErTT  TO  HIS 
MEMORY  IS  ERECTED  BT  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HIM  IN  A  DEI.EGATIOir  FROM  THEIR  NATION  IN  THE  TEAR  1824,  TO  THE  GENERAL 
eOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UnITED  StaTES." 

And  on  the  other : 

**PdSH-MA-TAHA  was  a  warrior  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  He  WAS  WISE 
IN  COUNCIL,  ELOQUENT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA- 
SIONS, AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN's   FRIEND.      He    DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  the 
60th  year  of  bis  age.** 

That  Pusfutnuda^  or  Pushmataha,  was  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  lat«3 
war  with  England,  he  assisted  in  subduing  his  countrymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  Clmbomt^s  army  he  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  bv  the  Indians  Eccauachaca,)  upon  the  Alabama 
River,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne.  Here  the  celebratea  fVeathcrford  re- 
nded,  also  HiUisha^  the  prophet. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1820,  •*  at  the  treaty  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  passage  occurs: 
•*  Whereas  the  fiither  of  the  beloved  chief  Mushxdatvbte,  m  tne  lower  towns, 
for  and  during  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annuafly ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  succ^sor,  Muskula- 
iubee^  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  further  investigation,  that  both  the  father 
and  son  had  rendered  tne  country  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust.  No  sooner  had  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  spring,  1836,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet.  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mdshulatubee  was  present, 
and,  among  other  things,  said,  ^  R  makes  rmj  heart  bleed  to  be  accused  of  this 
treachery,  when  it  is  tadl  known  I  and  my  tnbe  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
Gren.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others,  against  the  Seminotes,  Creeks  and  British^ 

HiLLisHAOo,  or  IHLLIS  HADJO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jackson^s 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  sri.'l  hoping  to  gain  assist^ 
ance  from  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  retuni,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some^ 
abandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival : — **  The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
nyproach  of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  m  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  wearing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance." 

He  received  larve  presents  from  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  Woodbine,  who, 
it  seenis,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  ena  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  SemiDoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  Drancis  and  his 
lunily.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M*Krimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
immediately  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  M^Krimmon,  with  his  bead 

•  Stauaole  War  Docameiits,  p.  S3,  pabliahed  by  order  of  eongrcss. 
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shaved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  him.  When  the 
Indians  bad  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chiefj  named  MUly,  who  had  been  witnesung  the  preparations 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  upon  her  knees,  begged  that 
be  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  the  ^ebrated 
Pocafumtcay  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  father 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present.  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  effect;  but  on  offering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St  Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  7i  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberdtioB 
was  effected. 

Afler  Drancis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  MiUy^  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  M*Xrimnum.  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  handsome. 
When  M*Krimmon  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  offered 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompted  to  offer  himself  from  other  motives  than  a 
sense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of  his  life  having  been  saved  bv  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  had  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  B^on  Rouge.  This  name  was  giveu  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  An^lo- Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  same  name  m  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  «Kdb»,  and  striping  them  vrith  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tice, supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stripes  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  polea  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticks,  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTLIMED,  or  as  General  Jackgon  called  him,  **Homatti.emico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief,  whose  residence 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but,  being  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasaul^.  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  SO  November,  1817,  with  military  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  Scott  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  forw  men. 
The  old  chief  HomoUimedj  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Gaines^s  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Ueutcnant  ScoU 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  ofHomoUimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  tbo 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  memoiy  of  their  victoi^.  This 
chief  and  his  compamon,  HUJiBhago,  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  afler  visited  bv  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standins^  and  tne  scalps  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  were  recognized  as  havinir  been  taken  fix>m  Lieutenant  Scotfs  men* 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  ue  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  wiui  English  colors  displayed^ 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefe,  Hornotiimedf  and  the  prophet  Ihtnds, 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1813 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  afler  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  TaUahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  souare  waa  under 
improvement  Thjs,  in  1823,  JVecmuUhla^  at  the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
oatioD,  gave  ^  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
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traaty  wlueh  tbe^  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — **  Whereas  JVea  Maihla^ 
John  Bloiadf  TusH  Hqjo^  Mtdlaio  King^  EmtUklocheej'hnd  Econchatimico^  six 
of  the  principal  cbieu  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  b^en  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  commis- 
Moners  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhaiuted  by 
them,  and  in  consideration  of  their  firieudly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States,**  it  was  agreed  that  JSteamaUda  and  his  followers  should  haive 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Bhunt  and  H<yo  a  tract  on  Apalachicola  River ;  MuUato  Kxng  and  Emattdochee 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  Econchatitnico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  JVea- 
mathla  there  settled  30  men;  with  Blount^  43;  MuUato  Aji7ig,d0;  with  Ematk- 
locheej  28 ;  with  EconchaHmicOj  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouitlilacooche  river,  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

But  whether  ^the  other  Florida  Indians'*  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  afler  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  be  considered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked,  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  normative,  then, 
I  say,  this  mistake,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstanco  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  autliority  to  stipulate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  But  1  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  JVeamathla, 

The  United  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  JVeo- 
maUday  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  naeet  the  expenses  of  his  removaL 

A  word  more  of  the  countrvmen  of  Ntamaihktf  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  ^  The 
land,**  says  Mr.  fViUiamSj*  to  which  they  are  ^legally  haniihedy  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridges  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition ;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
already;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.*' What  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  earrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  mem  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  nad  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  fiur  better  ofE,  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chie^  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  M^^^ten,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmu- 
CHxs  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson^  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
«^ed  ^'an  old  Red  Stick.**  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Mtxanier  MmJthwU  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affairs.  This  was  done 
OQ  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
property,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seis^  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Barney  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

*  Account  of  Florida,  7S,  73. 
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Auchi-hatche,  alias  CoUmdf  had  20  more.  To  the  persons  who  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  It  MniUmoU, 
to  intercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  mihtary  post,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  speak. 

KING^PAINE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  afiair,  has  been  defer- 
red to  this  place.  Early  in  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  bands  of  Seminoles 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  masters,  IRng-paiM 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  cbiefi 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Boto4eg9  *  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  Williams,  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  after,  when 
General  JVet/rmon  marched  against  them,  and  fbuglit  him  with  deeueration. 
Captain  ffilliams,  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  destination, 
they  were  attacked  bv  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  six 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  their  wagpns  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  greater  number  of  the  enem^r. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  King-paint,  with  Bovh 
legs  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  bead  of 
150  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  J^ewman,^  of  the 
Greorgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destrojjr  the  Lotchway  towns. 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  m  with  the  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  advetsaries; 
but  JSTetoman,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  In^ans  were  put  to  flight.  The  batUe-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  vnis  advantageous  for  the  operations  of 
the  Indians ;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  Exng-paint  himself^  and  Bow- 
legs was  severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  bis  men, 
than  thev  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fij, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  m  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperatkxi, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  attempt; 
and  they  accordingly  returned  acain  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocik8»  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  immediately  returned  a|min,  with  greater 
fbry  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  ue  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  oiKmg-pame,  and  carried  it  off. 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  report  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hours. 


*  To  a  dscument  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arbuihnott  and  AmMtler,  bb  name  is  signed 
BoLKcic.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  sfigfat  corrapUon  to  change 
it  into  Bcw4e£B, 

t  TTiomfon  (Hist  War,  61)  writes  this  officer's  name  Newnan;  bat  Brmman,  PerHns^  and 
Braekenridge,  all  write  it  bb  in  the  text  There  is  a  town  in  Florida  called  PfaomtaumtUf 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  whites  were  greatly  ffitftreflsed  after  this  fight,  fbr  the  Indians  were 
reinforced,  and  harassed  them  until  the  4  October,  when  they  gave  up  the 
business  and  retired.  General  ^ernnem,  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  toprevent  being  entirely  cut  oflT,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun^ 
try.  The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  meir  fbrt ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  immediately  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters* 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  verv  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  engagement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  bad  changed,  and  the  Americans  hod  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated, 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  called 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this, 
C^neral  Pickens  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners.!  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
ffaten  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fied  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefs  and  200  warriors  met  General  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
lar^  accession  of  territory.  J 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  virarrior,  of  the  name 
Guristersigo*  §  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1762,  and 
General  naynt  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Emistessi^o,  or  Gwristerstgo,  But  some  difiiculty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  of  Brown  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Greneral  Wmfnt^  by  a  bold  mancBuvre,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  h\a  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  onlv  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  fVmjnt  would 
not  permit  a  gim  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers* 
gnn& 

Meanwhile,  Emistessigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Greor* 
gia,  (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  vnthout  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  fPoyne,  who  was  encamped  about  ^ve  miles 
firom  Savannah.  Wayne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  beinff  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  nghtine,  extricated  him« 
self  from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  alter  a  bard-fought 
bottle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief|  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatsJ  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
ffmfne^s  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans, 
they  had  time  to  ralhr.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  fFayne  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  fbr  putting  to 
death  12  prisoners  who  bad  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  EmiHessifio  wai 
k»th  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 

•  JUbiMfi'tf  Life  of  Greem,  ii.  S47.  f  Let*t  Memoirs,  382,  383. 

1  Jchuoiei  Life  of  Orem,  ii.  348. 

f  Lee.    Dr.  Hclma  writes  EmiiUisigo.    Annalfl;  ii.  340. 
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Serenteea  of  his  warrkNm  Mi  by  his  side,  bendes  hk  white  guide&  He 
received  a  epear  and  two  bayonets  in  bis  body  before  he  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warriors  to  the  last.  When  he  began  to  iunt,  he  retired  a  few  steos^  and 
calmly  ^oymg  himself  down,  breathed  his  last  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  alx>ut  220  pounds,  bear« 
ing  a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  S)  years  of  age ;  and  General 
L^  adds,  **  Gtaristerstgo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks.''  In  this  singular  affair  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhorses^ 
laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture'  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  Way^B  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  die 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown- 
ed Gntnfyla,  His  name  was  OmighkaUydawuy'grang^dakopaJL  All  we  know 
of  his  h&ory.  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  but  for  one  speech  of  his  which 
happened  to  be  oreserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  peraape  hettrd.  That 
he  lived  in  174o,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  nieech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  nighly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  wjth  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speecn  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  Aa  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  band  by  some  wliite  present,  and  about  four  years 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  fFiUUan  Johnson^  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

Tathers,  Brethren,  aud  CotmrRrMENw — ^We  are  met  to  defiberale. 
Upon  what  ?— Upon  no  less  a  subject,  tlian  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people  i "  *'  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me.'*-— **The  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  but 
rather  a  lutiunc  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  Tis 
that  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — "  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  vrith  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation !  Ye  will 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — ^While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inofiensive 
zeal,  the  warricMr's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  the 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  spirits, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  stjrle  between  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  &mous  Creek  chie^  Bio- warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  sbiBdl  be  hud  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  ck)8e  of  the  last  war  with 
£n^and,and  was  in  reterenoe,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  was  the  friend  of  the  Americana, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  hia  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  things,  con- 
•hided  as  follows : — 

''The  president^  our  father,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness^ and  prnmiiw 

*  8«niioai|  kc,,  by  Revemd  JVUlianL  SmSih, 
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diat  kntioe  diall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  BMide  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  &tal  to  my  ooimtry,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  lonf 
time  affo,  with  father  WASHureroN,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  Inold  fiist  I  wiU  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  Stales.  He  was  a  &ther  to 
the  Itibiscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
suD.  His  talk  I  now  hoM  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
u&  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  ck>thee  were  made,  and  spread  dirough  our  country ;  but  the 
RxD  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — ^we  have  none  now.  mid  is  our 
sitnation ;  sad  yoa  ought  to  consider  it.  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  will  I  keep  secret — ^There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  wen 
seeking  to  give  sads&ction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischie^^naker ;  he  went  to  the  British  on  the  lakes ;  be  came  back, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  condoct  has  alrc^y  made  the  war  party  to  sufier  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  deetro3Fed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  ua  We  were  rational,  and  bad  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revohition,  our  father  beyond  tke 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  be  made  were  never  kepL  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deoeiwd  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  go  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  ibr  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wim  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  ofi^  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  them,  You  put  roe  in  danger,  to  vimr  a^inst  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  fbree  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chieft 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  WASHnmTON  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
chat  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  diat  if  an  enemy 
^tpcked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
from  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  suflferings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  fixmi  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  wbb  argued  for  l^  ShdMoj  another 
fiunoufl  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede,  "niis  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  ..services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jacksmt^  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithftiliiesB  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bie  WAnaiOR  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  imme<uately  made  to  Big-warrwr^  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  vrithout  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposers  of  the  missionaries.  In  tliis  it  was  thought  be  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strengthened  fitmi  the  fitct  that  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  Wtdker^  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  hettd  chief  of 
Che  nation  when  CSenecal  AfhUosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nadon  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nntioii 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
juid  died  them,  8  fifarch,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro- 
portionate physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  ^  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
ix>dy,*'  and  that  he  nad  done  much  towards  improving  the  cendition  of  his 
eountvymen.    He  had  a  son  tuuned  TuskduntJuu 

*  NUe$'§  Reguter,  xscviii.  48.-^By  a  painiM  ia  Uie  feport  of  a  committee  of  congrosf  ua 
tbe  Creek  afiaia  in  1827,  it  would  jeem  uai  J^-vatrwr  died  as  early  as  February. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

Or&unds  of  tne  SemtnoU  War — droimstanees  of  those  Indians  misunderstood' — Jmst' 
itess  of  the  War — Neamathla  deposed — Treaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek — Payne^s 
Landing — Couneil  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  hy  Osceola — It  is  renewed^  and  a 
party  agree  to  emigrato~^»czoLA*9  oppositum-^Is  seix/ed  and  put  in  irons — 
Feigns  a  suhmissian  and  is  relsased — Kzecutss  an  agreement  ta  comply  with  tho 
dewtands  of  the  vjhites-^I%e physical  condition  of  the  Ind' 


Hating^  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  giren  maBj  of  the 
necessary  particulars  for  a  right  UDderstandiDg  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  DOt  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  therefore^  proceed 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  that 
region. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  same 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli- 
gent people ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinfonned 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  nve  any  satisfiictory  account  as  to  their  numbere  ok  other 
circumstances.  General  Jackson,  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  bein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  Miet  that  there  were  but  few  m  the  country.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  suffer  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
tho  probabiliQr  is,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon, — 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  ago, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  have  increased  very  consideiably  within 
that  time.    For  my  part,  1  am  convinced  that  both  conclusiona  are  correct. 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  such  a  place,  eommissionem 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  prineapal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  were  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themsehres  for  solution ;  as,  k^ 
what  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  other  chitft  and  princi- 
pal men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  rud  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  conuniesionerB  have 
sometimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefs,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  bv  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  20U0;  but  they  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  been  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  led 
bv  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  ampl^  sufScient  to  do 
afi  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  ro  1835  and  6. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  appears  to  me ;  nevertheless,  however  unjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taken* 
in  its  earliest  ftoges,  for  its  suppression ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  aafkr^ 
ings  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequently 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  oif  the  nation  have  been  about  all 
this  time !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  ^nt  to  Fk>rida  at  a  time ;  some  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickerings  among  their  officers  about  *^  precedency  of  rankJ'    But  whose  fault 
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k  18  that  those  offioefs  riiould  have  been  there  under  oomnMarioiiB  or  in* 
ttructioiis  of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  tbem  in  such  an  awkward  position  in 
reepect  to  each  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  state,  the  ftcts  being  of 
sufficient  notoriety. 

A  writer  has  given  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently, 
and,  as  they  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words : — **  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, — a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable  marshes.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  Mha  MatMoj  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  magistracv  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceablv  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  and  old  Mka 
MaOda  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  reused  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief!'' 

The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  histoir  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  trean^  of  Poyne't  Landinf.  Of  this  affair  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of'^the  principal  agent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer,  Grenend  fVUof  Thompsmij  will  be  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, from  the  melancholy  fate  which  ne  met  in  the  progress  of  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  **  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  ^ve  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  boundaries 
in  the  terntory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  vt^as  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  make  liberal  donations, 
also  to  provide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  d^c,  and  pay  an  anuuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  $20  years ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  com,  meat, 
&C.  &c  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer- 
tions to  apprehend  and  deUver  uie  same  to  their  proper  owners." 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  wbich  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  *^that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent.  Major  Gad  Humphreys,  and  tne  interpreter, 
Bickards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officers  of  the  government." 

Before  this  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  upon, 
and  they  mdually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroe&  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followeJ, 
in  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing  was  got  up  for  this  object 

Accordingly,  in  1832,  on  the  9th  o£  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  **  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing, 
by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  aira 
emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  government  was  to  pay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
Uanket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  afler  the  ratification." 

What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and  horses,  previous  to 
their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  its  agents  to 
speadate  «n  siocks ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  be 
tian^Kuted,  would  not  admit  of  their  being  transported  with  them.    Be  thif 
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ai  k  mMt,  we  shall  see  that  this  t/bofk  affiur  was  among  the  begmnhig  of  the 
■parks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  lS3St  and  18S4,  it  bad  become  rery  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  people  in 
it, — and,  consequent^,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  General  Tlunr^gon  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  infbrmed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  effected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expired,  namely,  in 
the  fall  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  N'eamtMtty  by  Gov> 
emor  Duvcd,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  IHcks,  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
CharieSy  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charies  OmaUila,  and  he  shared  the  same 
late  not  long  afVer.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  he 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warncM-,  named  IdnsUy 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompson  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefs.  This  coimcil  was  held  at  Fort  King,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thompwn  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  property,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  [nx)positiona  **  The  Indians  retired  to  private  councH,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  present  youn^  and  daring  chief  ^tola  (PoweU)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  aeainst  emigration,  and  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council :  and  it  waa 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
Imown  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
paUfactSy  where  a  red  man^s  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  a^inst  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses, 
lands,  &c.  AH  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefs  to  remain 
firm."    When  this  was  finished,  a  chief,  named 

**  HoLATEB  Ml  CO,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  fit>m 
one  woman~-and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  vvho  spoke  was  named 

MiCAPropfiE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  **  Powell  then  told  the  agent 
he  had  the  decision  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heard  much  of  his  great  father^  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  eone  through 
them ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes  ^— that  he  took  land  from  other  m 
dtins  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
white  9kin8  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks^  fingers ;  that  David  Blotmi  told 
him  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  a^it 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chie^  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fathers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Semmoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  taBced  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  tnfiuential 
men;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  by 
•peeing  to  pay  them  lor  them,  than  of  exercising  either  their  own  nghi^  or  that 
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of  the  Uoited  BWbtB,  bf  taking  mifcunjuiiMiitm  panenktk  TUs  can  bt 
wcoaDted  for  m  the  same  way  mat  we  aeco«it  for  one's  buying  an  artida  that 
he  demrea,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  ladiana,  their  chieft 
said,  ^'Let  ns  see  what  kind  of  a  coontr^  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it"  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
ment  agent  had  no  imthority  to  airthorize  a  deputation  of  IndiaBs  to  visit  tlM 
promis^  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhue. 

How  long  after  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
hare  been  the  foct,  uid  the  nwilt  wm  fiie  tn«ty  of  Payne's  Luiding,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  Thon^Morif  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Otceola,  without  the 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  bis  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre- 
v^ed  upon  a  considerable  number  of  ^chie&  and  sub-chiefe  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writmg^  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  Osoeo^aV  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  conaidered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  afi  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretenoe  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal. 

In  this  state  of  things,  0$etola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
atiance  soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  nue  de  guerre,  by  which 
Otctola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
be  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  OsceMB  strong  hatred  to  Genmtd  Thtnnf999u 
While  lyin^  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself, 
dinembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agmt  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  ^e  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  bis  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuali^,  accompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should— 4he  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  me  number  of  **  chieft  and  sub-chiefs," 
(which  was  Sixteen)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  *<  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  9000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  **  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (among  whom 
was  not  the  <*  king  of  the  nation"  nor  0»ceo2cs)  had  full  power  to  act  lor  9000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  wiQ  doubtless  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Fkmda,  who, 
afow  years  since,  were  kept  fVom  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress, 
should  now  be  alAe  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  thenr  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  *^  starving  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
fbrced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  bad  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  the 
country ;  for  not  much  has  been  said  abost  the  <*  starving  Indians  of  Fforida" 
for  several  years  past 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle,  hoga,  ooiv,  gndn,  4tc  takao 
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from  the  wfaheSi  ftom  the  commeocemeDt  of  the  war  to  the  ptOBODt  time^  thi 
Semiiioke  make  flour  of  a  oertaia  root,  called  coooty,  upon  which  they  can 
fubaist  without  iDcoDTeuience  for  a  coDsiderable  length  of  time,  which  m  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacki. 
Some  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  hare  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  alavea.    Old  Micamopy  is  said  to  have  80. 
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J%e  Indians  prepare  for  war — Miur  of  Hogttnon — A  maU-^arrier  kilUd — Sales  if  At 
Indians'  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agmU,  but  none  takes  pUue^ 
Burnings  and  murders  are  eommitted — Settlement  at  Jfew  Rioer  destreyed-^Re 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfrey 'tykait/y — Colonel  Warren's  drfeat — S— y 
fight — Destruction  of  ffew  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Maior  Daox,  with  tm 
£struetion  of  nearly  his  whole  party — Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indiane, 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  thn  three 
years,  to  prepare  for  their  jouniey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
in  making  r^y  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Mickasaufcy 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggreesora  The  Indians,  about  sevoi 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  sang  of  whites,  hunting  ^  beyond  their 
bounds,''  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  Two 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  be^^  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  wbi» 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  m  the  act  of  whipping  the  flilh,  when  ttie 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  coing  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  mey  received  any  iojuiy, 
we  are  not  told;  but  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  Wh  the 
Indians.  When  General  71wn^9on  wa^  made  acquainted  with  the  affiiir,  be 
summoned  the  chiefe  together,  and  stated,  the  fiicts  to  them,  and  thef 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  ofleodeit 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  lawi. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  they^  and  doc 
the  Indians,  were  the  ^^ofienders."  It  was  altogether  a  smgular  report,  that 
after  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  killed,  they  should  be  required  to 
fwe  vp  the  offenders ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  the  £act,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  si^ns  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  sumoier 
amonff  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Camp  King,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  dinerent  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  migbt 
have  been  conmiitted  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indiaoe 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  repented  as  the  perpetratorB ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  aflairs  turned  out 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  vnis  able^  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  they  must  forthwith  prepare  for  their  journey  over  the  Missiauppit 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  tenna 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
be  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  and  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  month  were  the 
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dtjB  in  wbieh  tiie  nles  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  paned,  and  no 
Indians  appeared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  they  had  sent  their 
woBMHi  and  chMdren  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marching  finora 
plaoe  to  place  with  arms  in  then*  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  urom  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  pluses  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  jFVieit,  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
compatiies  of  whites  were  inmiediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  mdia^  in  ambush,  who  wounded  two, 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Pried  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  after,  as  90  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  Georse,  they  were  fired  upon  and  driven  from  the 
pbce.  None  were  wounded,  althou^  the  bulleti  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1896,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  poor  fiunily  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  was  the  fimiily  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
this  pls'^e,  named  CooUy.  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  a|[gravating 
is,  that  this  fiunily,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near  Plimouth,  in  Pfdltp^ 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  CWey,  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escaped  the  butchery.  The  number  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  Umlonj  fix>m  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  FUntan  he  found- 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
lying  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
time  they  were  murderM  by  their  sides;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
foe.  His  wife,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
fit>m  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet  Mrs.  CooUy  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  amone  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
900  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  CooU^Sj  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Rig- 
li»;  herself^  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  fli^t  to  Cape  Florida. 
Here  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  firom  along  the 
coast,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signd 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St 
Augustine. 

liiere  was,  amonff  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  fiunily  of  Tliomas  Godfrey,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  haviuff  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  me  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  famished  mother 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  In£ans,  and  came  upon  these  sufierers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  tneir  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerv^  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  settins  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
non  of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remam  as  quiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
buroand  of  Mrs.  Qod(/rey  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
of  the  country. 

NothiDg  but  devastations  of  the  most  alamung  and  destructiye  choFacter 
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■eem  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  so  tong  as  there 
a  place  lef^  which  was  not  stroDg  enou^  to  withstand  an  attack. 

About  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  IVamn,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detaah* 
roent  of  bis  regiment,  was  ordered  to  ocNuray  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  widi 
provisions  and  munidons  fi*om  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  ASecumptfi  town.  While  on  their  nuunch  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Inmans,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  ahnost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  reiieve 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  tm  and  burnt  tbeoi. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  Coil,  with  the  Middle  Florida  trooiM, 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  boose  on  ore 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
vras  flill  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hidtng-'places,  and  considendile  firing  ensued  on  t^th  sides ; 
iMit  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  any  more,  had 
^ected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Srajrma,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  which  when  they  had  plundered,  **  parties  of  them  scattered  abo« 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  Crtigtr,  DepewUr,  and  Hunter,  The  Indian 
negro,  John  CtBsary  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Aunier  from  his  house,*  on  pre- 
tence of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  aftenKx>n  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummefs,  llie  Indians  held  possession  of  Iha^ 
hemCs  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildinffs  on  Cnigei'B  and  Depe^iUt'i  plantations  except  a  com-faopse, 
and,  on  HvmU?Sy  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossed  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  Dumme^9  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it  They  next  burnt  the  boose 
of  Mr.  RatcHff',  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colonel  Dunrnett,  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-house." 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indiuis  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicd[>le  foe,  the  most  melancholy  f^webodinn  were  entertained 
for  the  veiy  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  firom  that  quarter  had  become  kwd  and  frequent;  but  notwith- 
standing war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  efiectual  nseas- 
ures  had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States'  troops  under  Major  Dad^  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  the  ofilcial  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  ffive  as  followa, 
in  the  language  of  Major  Belton,  It  should  be  observed,  that  Major  Dade  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  CtinA  at  Camp  Kinr,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
ofsuppliea. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1886,  and  proceeds  as 
follows : — *<The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Z^mfe  and  his  company,  A  infontry,  39  strong,  vrith  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  afler  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  pot 
Qcardina^B  company,  C  2d  artOlety,  and  FiwoeiH  company,  B  dd  infimtry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  CliniciC9  orders ;  which  movemesK 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  suspended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
indelKgence  1  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatched  the  public 
achoaner  Motto  on  SSkl,  with  Lieutenant  Duncan^  2d  artiflery,  to  Kar  W^ — 
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for  a  batteiy  of  two  tweiv*ppwiitW|  aiid  mck  storM  m  coukl  be  flervieeftUe ; 
and  at  6  o'clock,  oa  24thy  the  oooi|>atiie8,  Gardinar'i  aad  Drazier'i,  made  fifty 
bayonets  each,  by  details  froiii  those  companiee  remaaaiDf  here,  aod  with  one 
of  the  two  suL-pouAden  of  this  poat  with  four  oxeOf  I  had  ordered  to  be 
purchased,  one  light  wagon  and  teo  days'  proviBiona  were  put  in  march. 

^Tbe  first  halt  of  this  commaad  was  at  Little  HiUsboro'  River,  seTen 
miles  fiiom  thk  post,  the  bridge  of  which  1  had  recomioitred  by  iDdiaDS  of 
EmaUda^4  band  tbe  day  before.  From  this  1  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
iiie  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  havmg  been  left  by  the  failure 
of  the  team  four  miles  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  joined  the  column  at  nine  that  night  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  trani^)ort  with  Mai.  Mowniford  and  com> 
pany,  long  and  anxiously  expected,  was  m  the  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  (received  at  (ky-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
Ue  landed  with  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  uiformed 
me  that  LegaU^a  company,  under  Lieut  Graymm,  nearly  full,  must  be 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jewelly  C  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Big  Hillsboro*  brid^pa,  near  which  Maj.  D.  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25ch.  1  also  informed  bun  that  I  was  uung  every  exertion  to 
push  on  about  thkteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  wnat  ammuni- 
tion  eould  be  spared*  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  by  a  young 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  column,  and  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  Jetoell  joined  M^j,  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
tbe  25th. 

^  In  the  chain  of  events  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
^Lcitement  in  JMwe  EmaUUa*9  camp.  They  Inroujg^t  a  talk  of  Jmcaanopaa 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  charader,  or  they  anected  it ;  but  1  believe  not  dis- 
tinctly, until  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  wbile  in  full  council  with 
Emfotkia^s  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  chaned  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  firom  the  treaty ;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  sell-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  EmatUa^  Black  bviy  and  Big  fVarrioTy  fiuthfiil  chiefs,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  since  the  scalping  of  Charles  JBmatMo.  In  a  council  with 
EmtUhla  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  ui  Indian  charac- 
ter; and  particuhoiy  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  Micanapa, 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  Qeneral  Clinchf  and  General 
l^ompstmt  via  hncanopOf  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
Mruham^s  lands. 

**Tbeee  letters  of  course  invotved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
Acts,  to  guard  acainet  treachoy,  were  stated  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  messi^  from  Jibraham  and  Broken  SUcki^ 
slating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  dOth.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  ue  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  iXrry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  fort^  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
nusehie^  and  keep  this  post  eonstandy  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukkna  at  Wythlaooochee  by  means  of  powerfbl  bands  of  Eufolkhs 
and  Alates,  under  LUtU  Clmd,  and  the  Migaior.  In  dracing  Maj.  Dadt^t 
movements,  I  have  every  reascm  to  belieTe  that  he  made  on  the  26tb  six 
miles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlacooefaee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-ground, 
sixty-five  miles. 

^'Hers  it  may  be  pvoper  to  state  that  Maj.  MmmifinyPi  eonmand  was  ready 
te  move  on  the  26tb,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2a 
artiMery  under  Lisut  Gro^asn,  unfoftimately  entered  the  vnrong  bay,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  o^  till  me  morning 
of  the  28lh  of  Dteeembsi^  when,  by  sending  a.  party  with  a  flaff  as  a  signa^ 
Lieut  GroyMft  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  hia 
company  at  a  point  foinr  milss  west  of  us,  on  the  east  nde  of  Tunpa  Bay 
(pupurt  and  joined  at  swnsst  diat  evenings  his  ivanqMrl  did  not  get  found  l» 
7* 
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land  his  bagsage  till  the  30th ;  so  long  an  interval  as  to  put  all  hope  of  june- 
tioD  out  of  the  question,  and  Maj.  Mmmtford^i  baggage  was  unladed. 

^  Now  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proce^  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
fated  band,  an  elite  of  enei^,  patriotisni,  military  skill,  and  courage.  On  the 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  Thoma»f  and  temporarily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  Bantom 
Cktrky  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28th,  commencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  eveiy 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  about  four  miles  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  hone  were  both  kiUed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  inteipreter,  ^LouU.^  Lieut  Mudfty  third  artillery, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  first  ^te^  and  afterwards  received  several  oth^ 
wounds.  Lieut  Baamfftr^  third  art'dlery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  tne  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  timeB 
beft)re  he  was  tomahawked.  Capt  Gronc^her,  second  artille^,  was  not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it  Mr.  BastngtTf 
after  Capt  Gardiner  was  killed,  remarked,  **  I  am  the  only  officer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Lieut  Ktay»,  third  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  andf  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  ne^^ra  Lieut  HentUrmm  had  his  left  ann 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
shot  Dr.  CMin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  he 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
barrelled  ^uns,  said,  **  he  had  four  barrels  for  them."  Capt  Fraxier  fell  early 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  mominff,  wounded,  reports. 

**  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiring  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  the 
jpround,  covered,  as  was  thouffht,  by  light  infantry  extension,  showed  the 
Indians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  luiives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
firom  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  fi^m  which  forty-nine  rounds  vrere 
fired;  the  ffun-earriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond;  a  wa^ 
dance  was  held  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  aU,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
3^iiMt9,  who  was  partlv  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  fow  days  before  ai 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  last  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  Capt  IVazier, 
addressed  to  Mi^  MomUfinrdf  which  vras  fiMStened  in  a  deft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  eveiy 
night,  aiid  pushing  on. 

F.  a  BxLTOif,  GyC  fid  ArtaUrgy 


Such  was  the  fote  of  Mi^r  Dadt  and  his  gallant  companionii.  Qsoeola 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  Micanomf.  Cn  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowea  that  he  wtndd  nekhar  leaoe  hit  comdnff 
nor  wmdd  he  Jight ;  but  when  the  fbroe  under  Major  Dade  approached  lus 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  officer. 

The  situation  of  affiiirs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Mounffinrd^  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  Brooke^  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  d^ed  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  ^— 
^Weare,"  says  he,  ^reaUym  the  theatre  of  vrar  of  the  roost  horrible  kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  fit>m  all 

2uarters  to  camp.  Major  ZMde,  vrith  seven  officers  and  IIO  men,  started*  the 
ay  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtahs 
mm  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure^  when  an  mterventkia 
of  circnmstmcei  deferred  it  for  one  digr ;  and,  in  the  oouiie  of  thai  day,  tfarst 
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■oldiera,  horribly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid« 
ings  that  Major  Dade  and  every  officer  and  man,  except  themsehres,  were 
murdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourselves  in  every  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
as  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  the  6th  of  Jan- 
intry.  We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief.  Black  Dirt,  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  Genera]  Gaints  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
tinder  Captain  HUchtockf  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade,  And  when 
be  had  performed  his  orders,  he  ^ve  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  •*  Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  1836,"  and  is 
addressed  to  General  Gaines,  as  follows: — '^Agreeablv  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  tlie  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  by  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

*^  The  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  Bay,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst.,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28rb  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  haltbg,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  appdling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  bad  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastworic  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  &ces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  lefl  upon  them. 
These  were  lyiD^,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  iSght,-^their  heads  next  to  the  lo|ss  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  fire,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  bv  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  fiirther,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  ffuard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  Dade,  and,  to  the  right,  that  of  Capt.  IVaser, 

**'  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  except^ 
perhaps,  Capt  jFVofer,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fi^t 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  durmg 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  litde  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num^ 
ber,  threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

^  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  fKends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
Dad^M  command ;  and  it  is  ^ratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
poonder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain.' 
Tik&  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buri^  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  nhiety-eight  men  were 
interred, — ^four  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  the 
Ibarth  was  killed  die  day  uler  the  battle. 

^  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
mock, but  in  a  thmly-wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  palmetta 
and  grafl%  which  haa  since  been  burned 
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**  The  two  compuiies  were  Capt  Erasa^s^  of  the  dd  artUleiy,  and  CufU 
Gardiiier'a,  of  the  2d  artillery*  The  officers  were  Major  Dade^  of  the  ^ 
LDiaDtiy,  CaptB.  fVazer  and  Qcardinet^  second  Lieutenant  Basinger,  brevet  second 
Lieut  IL  ntndtrsony  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  JSTeou,  of  the  artiUeiy,  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  Gailin.'* 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  before 
given,  of  Captain  BeUoUf  nearly  every  thing  conoemin|r  this  signally  great 
disaster  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  mat  bad  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape^  many  incidents  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  imtil  the  late  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  three 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  could  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  alt  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded,— one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  8ix>ut  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Inoians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  crawled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X* 

Cf  the  principal  ckief$  and  war  leaders  qf  tMs  Seintiiolaf— Oscxola— MtCAjropr— 
Jumper — Massacre  of  General  Thompaon  and  others  at  Fort  King — ^Battli  op 
THX  OuiTHLSooocBE — Fight  nsoT  Wetumka  ^  Great  distress  of  the  cauntry—Jctisa 
of  Congress  upon  it — Batae  at  Musguito  Many  Creeks  join  the  SemmoUs—Figk 
^tke%aJ^vcr.-  -y-«..~^  j^ 

There  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  fully  to  sketch  tae  character  of  die 
chief  generally  called  Powell  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola^ 
or  OkoUu  lliis  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledse  of  the  Indians,  is  incalculably  greater  than  thein 
is  of  getting  a  Imowledge  of  us.  Thev  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  convene 
(or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  lees  of  us  than  we  do  of  them^  must  be  very  apparent  Tb^ 
know  nothing  of  geoffraphy.  If  an  Indian,  m  the  interior  of  Florida,  should 
be  told  that  New  £n^and  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  be 
could  not  be  made  to  understana  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  as  Iai|je  as  a 
viUaffe  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Florida. 
We  Team  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison ;  and  how  shall  the  Indiui 
comprehend  our  termS)  but  by  comparing  them  vnth  his  oytu  ?  Hence  it  is 
owmg,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  die  Indians  of  our  actual  coO' 
dition,  that  induces  them  to  hazcuxl  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  the  best 
autfaoritv,  that  the  western  Lodians,  previous  to  Black  Hcuol^s  war,  were  gen- 
erally  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  mdre  numerous  than  the  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  oflen  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  clmracter,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  reallv  copies  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  cheating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  benefit 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  wdl  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
countable  that  a  daring  chie^  like  Osceola,  should  engage  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
noit  to  be  «  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
tbilitiM  tothatstataon.    His  fetherissaid  to  have  been  an  Engliwhman,  ana 
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his  inotber  a  Creek  womatu  He  bekwi^a  to  the  Bed  Slick  tribe.  In  person 
he  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  ca|>able  of  enduring  great 
fatigue;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline.  He 
would  frequently  practise  military  manoBuvres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  it  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  Hia  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  slu-iil  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  years  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  every  important  action  from  the  time 
of  JVamxCs  defeat  to  the  battle  of  tlie  Ouithlecoochee.  Greneral  Thompam^ 
imprieoued  liim,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  the  Indians',  **•  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself." 

Of  old  Micanopji  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men :  he  is  a  short,  thick-set, 
^ugly-looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication.**  JuMPsa  is  Mtam^ 
pifs  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  tlie  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  Imppened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  <3' 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dadt. 

Osceola^  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  mouths  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thamprnm^  about  a  removal,  &c  He  was  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thomp99n  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  DecefD- 
ber,  he  approached  Camp  King  for  tliis  avowed  purpose.  Thompmm  resided 
here,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  affiurs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  confess.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mformed,  hut  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seenos,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola ;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singidar,  was,  thitt 
thoee  people  should  be  beset  and  skin,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  tw# 
six-pound  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men  ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  hie  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  o^  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  bdng  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
after  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Thoae 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  tne^ 
who  ran  to  the  forLescaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  b^, 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  the  counter  and  bid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  the  five  tbm 
were  killed,  were.  General  Thompsorif  Lieutenant  Consianime  Smithy  Ermtm 
BogerSy  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  ISitxUr.  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
been  shot  thiDugh  General  Tlumpson,  and  16  through  Mr.  /Sogov.  Their 
beads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  &r  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  sueoesaioD.  We  have 
eeeo  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announced.  The  movements  of  General  CJtncft,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  finom  Camp  King.  He  hsA  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldien ; 
other  supplies  living  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Cajl^  an  expedition 
was  immediately  set  im.  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

Am  the  narrative  of  eyery  transaction  is  of  iBereased  importance  and  vabie, 
in  prqpoction  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  v^noity  of  tne  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  adefiro  to  bear  the  hiatoiy  of  siKdi  trananfrionH  firom  tbemiy 
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ftctora  in  them ;  becaase,  from  wich  Mrarces,  we  seldom  ftil  of  flrririiif  at  die 
mith.  A  commaDder  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  be  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  bis  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronsed  by  a  fiJse 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  hafe 
prefiiced  General  Cliuch's  (fffidal  acetnad  <^the  Battub  of  Ouitrlbcoochex 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
1  will  now  proceed  with  General  CHndi^s  account  of  his  battle  with  OKtola. 

**Htad  quarters,  Terriionf  of  Ilcrida,  Fhrl  Drame^  Jan.  4, 1896. 
<*  Sia — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  €ren.  Call,  commanding  the  volunteera 
called  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G.  IL  ffaliur,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troops  at  this  post,  and  informed  me 
that  his  conmumd  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  that  most  of  theR*  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.    Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15ch  [Dec]  to 
scour  the  country  on  our  riffht  and  left  flank.    Lieut.  CoL  JVimm^,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  f&ih,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  conunanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Callj  and  a  battalioa 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut  C6L  Fanning,  took  up  the  Ime  of 
march  for  a  point  on  the  Onithlecooehe  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 
guides  as  being  a  good  ford.    About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3]8t  [of 
Dec]  afler  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &c,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  by  Lieut  DmcVy  we  puslied  on  with  a  view  of  cairying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprising  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  abont  day-fight,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  ra^nd  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossiogy 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.    Lieut  CoL  Fanning^  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  pontion  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  Call  was  actively  engaged  in  crosnng  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  the  river.    But  before  one  half  md  crossed,  the  hat' 
tftlion  of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemyf 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  fit>m  the 
river.    This  litUe  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  ffarren,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
lieut  Yeoman,  vrith  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  neariy 
three  times  their  number,  beaded  by  the  chief  Oseola,  vridi  Sparten  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  every 
direction.    And  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
Ibrti^  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entiro  protection  to 
the  danks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troops.    Brig. 
Gen.  Cofl,  after  using  every  efibrt  to  Induce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  in  arrangiBg 
ihe  troops  stiD  romaining  on  that  bank,  crossed  ovw  and  rendered  importaot 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  die 
right  of  the  recularB,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  mt  flank. 
C^  Ibfuitfig'  din>layed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  me  high  roputation  long  nnce  establuhed.    Captains  Dnme 
and  Mdhn  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  likevrise  added  to  the 
efaaracter  they  acquired  in  the  late  war.    Nor  was  Capt.  Gofet  wanting  in 
firmness.    Cs^  9Vtn.  M,  GraJbnn,  4th  ii^antry,  was  fearleasly  brave,  and 
akhough  very  severely  vrounded  eariy  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
bis  company  in  die  most  gallant  maimer,  until  he  received  anotiber  severe 
iroond,  vrimi  he  was  taken  firom  the  field.    His  brother,  Lieut  Can^tbeU  Grv- 
kam,  conunanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  bm  continued  vrith  his  men  until  anodier  wound  fbiced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  fiekL    Lieut  Jtisiffswrf,  who  cam- 
QHBdod  a  ecMDpoy,  eoniribiitsd  mncb,  by  his  galliBtry^  to  encour^ 
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Lieuta.  TViIcof,  Capron,  Mn  ChraJuan,  Ridgdy,  (who  wis  wotmded  early  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooks,  all  displayed  good  courage  and  coolneas  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  offioer  and  pri\rate  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almc^  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  bw  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  company,  third  artillery,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut  Oraham  wa^ 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  a) 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  KerUof* 
and  LoJUmy  and  coiporal  Pagtty  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Seqffiud  and  Potter 
D  company,  2d  artillery ;  sergeant  Smith,  C  company,  first  artillery,  and  cor 
poral  Vhapm,  C  company,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  John  Warner,  commandanr 
1st  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  who 
had  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  tbeii 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  groat  bravery,  as  well  aa 
adjutant  PhiUips.  Lieut  CoL  MiUs  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  conmaand.  Lieuts. 
SUwari  and  Hurder  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  from  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  ParkUl,  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performea  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  military  skill  ana  the  utmost  coohiess  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Reid,  inspector-general,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  slight  wound  early  in  the  enga^ment,  and 
was  sent  with  ofders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  Lylle,  and 
Maj.  Wdfinrd,  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  Call^  were  near  me  throu^KMit  the  action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  Cot  /.  H,  Mcltdosh,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamble,  aid  to  Gen.  CaU,  both  displayed  much  fimmeas 
and  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
fo  Lieut  Col.  Bailey,  Capt  Scott,  and  Lieut  CuMerl^  to  say,  that,  althouffli 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmness. 
Capt  Pfyatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medieafdepartment,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightman,  HamfUtom,  Randolph,  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

**  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
havmff  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  lyid  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
retnm  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  instant,  without  the  least 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Talkhassee ;  and  this  morning  those  firom  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  v«y  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  fh)ntier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  be^i 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
Iwve  united  with  them ;  consequently  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
tbem  down. 

**  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  widi  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Brewi  B,  Cfeneral  U.  &  ^^m^^  Commanding. 

<*R.  Jonefl,  A^guUtM-Genertd  U.  S,  Army." 

<<  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  31et  day  of  December^  1835. — C  company,  1st  artilleiy,  Capt  Oates  com- 
mandinff— one  artificer  kdled ;  1  corponu  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
naoy,  2d  ardUery,  Capt  O.  Drone  commanding— 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
Lieut,  1  eoi^pora],  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artiU^y,  bt 
OtpL  Mdion  oommandinff— 1  artificer  killed.  O  company,  3d  artillery,  Ist 
Lieut  JMbtttacf  ooiimwDdtiig--l  artifioer  kil^  H 
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company,  3d  artillery,  lat  liout  C  Chrahcun  eominaBdHif — 1  privatv  killed ; 
1  first  HeuL,  1  sergeant,  2  eorporals,  and  12  prWatea  wounded. 

**ToTA]>~4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  inany  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  aa 
is  always  the  case.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  oecaaions, 
variously  estimated.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  said 
that  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  during  the  battle. 

There  were  with  Gencnral  CHnck,  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  uaee  or  four 
Indkins  of  the  white  party,  rektives  of  the  chie^  Chttrkt  OmcMOf  whe  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Oseeola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  m  this  battle,  and  vras  weU 
known  to  General  Cluidi  and  many  of  his  n>en.  He  wore  a  red  bek,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  he  would  step 
boldly  out,  level  bis  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire  i  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  bad  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  licerolly  cut  to  pieces^  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  of  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  CUneh,  He  probably  tried  his 
beet  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  thiXHigfa  his  clotheb 
General  7%oimpmn,  Chwiea  OmaiMa,  and  General  C^i$Mh  vrere  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  vengeance  against. 

An  officer  in  General  CUncJfs  armv  wrote  the  next  day  aAer  the  battle,  to 
a  fiiend  in  Washington,  ''Ycni  will  see  fit>m  Gen.  CHnek*$  official  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  battle,  that  he  says  nothing  of  htnasel£  I  was  m  this 
battle,  and  alk>w  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  Imow  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  be  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight*  His 
horse  was  riiot  onder  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  througk 
his  cap,  entering  the  fixMit,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  ot  the  top.  An- 
other ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat.  Thm  wis 
ray  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clmch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  **RdinJ^  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  mmt  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  slaggeriDS 
under  him,  be  disnxmnted,  advanced  to  the  firont,  and,  aniidsl  a  shower  of 
bullets  firom  the  Indiana^  said,  that  before  he  would  ^ow  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivakic  bearing  of  the 
gitoeral  kindled  among  the  nnen  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  waa  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
firom  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves;  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  houvB^  and  then  reorossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  wkboot 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  oocuned  were  not  of  so  mudi  nooment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them }  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  wo  wiU 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  «Col.  Pmukj  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volanteefi, 
composed  (Mf  the  companies  of  CapL  Algton,  BdUsmf^  and  Catwdly  had  a  abaip 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commence  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt.  Bellamy  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  bodv.  CoL  Pan$k  imme- 
diately hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  on 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsocoeasfiil 
attempt  to  charge  on  horaebaek;  they  vrere  then  dismounted  and  fonned  in 
admirable  order.  They  then  chanped  the  enemy  in  a  manner  vrorth  j  of 
veterans.  In  the  mean  time,  CapL  feflcnqf,  having  routed  the  attacking'  paitr 
opposed  to  hina,  foil  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soeo  forced 
10  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  k  was  not  tboagiflt 
prudent  to  foUow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  plaoe  and  the  daifaasM 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  en  their  armn  m 
the  open  pine  vroocK  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-licfat;  but  darinf 
the  ntgfat  the  savafsa  efieeted  their  retreaL  Their  ksi  must  have  been  «afi^ 
iidei^  M  «x  deed  bodnt  wero  oewled  in  OM  p«rt  ef  dM  Md  iC  iMlo. 
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Two  dare  after,  CoL  ParM  tnsrched  fi>r  Fort  King^  and  arrived  there  in 
safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  PowdCt  [CketMt]  town,  and  deedroyed  it 
The  yohmteeri  then  returned  to  Foit  Drane.** 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  dirtreaa  c€  the  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  mileren  themaelyea,  or  thoae  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January^  a  newspaper  published  at  TeJlahaMee 
contained  os  follows: — ** Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlaooocbee,  no 
intelligence  has  been  had  ef  the  main  M>dy  of  the  Indiana.  The  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  east  of  the  Bt  John's  and  south  of  St  Augustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  aU  the  fine  pantations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  negroes  have  been  carried  oflf^  or 
have  jomed  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  di^»eraed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thicketa,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fignt  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  exterminadon,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  ef  the  enemy  is  daihr  increasing  by  desperadoes 
from  other  tribes,  and  abscoodinf  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [one]  of  the  Semindea.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race.^ 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  Measune  of  the  sutjferings  of  the 
Floridians  was  3ret  full,  at  this  date  of  eur  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  akhough  the  whole  coast  from  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru- 
ary. Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occmred  sufficiently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  natioiL  But  on  the  W  January, 
Mr.  WhiU^  in  the  bouse  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
fewing  resolution : — 

**  Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  president  of  the  U«  States  he 
authorized  lo  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  fi*om  their  homes  bv  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  posaessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  ror  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families.^ 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  thisact  of  confess  is  in  anticipation  of  Che  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  Uttle  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  iJkQfmJi  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  Jaiuiary,  as  George  fK  RocHejf  and  Jarjf  Boupen,  plots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Hali&x  Rivei^  and  when  nearly 
opposite  MiSL  AndtnofCi  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  judged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  ngging  'Of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  having  passed  through  the  mainsail 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  PaiiiuM,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  sQrled  the  St  Augustine  Chiards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
4|uito,  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Amder9<nC$  plantaQoa,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
About  50  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  country  was  destroyed 
on  the  ^  and  S7  of  December,  as  we  hate  be/one  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  Andemm  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  diis  company,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  apirited  young  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  fVom  Mosquito,  making  about  w  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo,  Amdenon  and  Mr.  Dougku  Ihtmmi^  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
%vounding  the  other.  Dummk  ran  to  the  ialleci  Indian,  and  as  he  wns  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  momeitt 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  sMt,  and  commenced  a  funous  attack  upon  M^or  Putman^s  men, 
Mrho,  from  behind  the  flvgments  and  brokea  walls  of  the  burnt  buildings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception ;  and  althou^  but  40  in  number,  having 
eovefts  from  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  huag  in  opan  qpace,  they  kept 
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them  at  bay  fbr  about  an  hour.  During  this  time  but  one  bad  been  woandad. 
The  Indians  now  cbarffed  them  with  such  determined  ilury  upon  their  flanks^ 
tliat  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  considerable 
distance  fit>m  the  shore,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  nut  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  oAen  as  possible,  and  pushed  off  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  tney  wece  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indiana,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overboard  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edward  Goulds  who  swam  to  Pelican  Island,  aod 
was  there  left ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  otbera  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  h^ird  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island*  A  Mr*  Marks  s>vam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;,  the  other»  were  taken  into  the  boats  again* 

Great  fears  lutving,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Haoder,  en  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  thenu  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  hia  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  tlie  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con- 
teat  of  some  minutes,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss* 


CHAPTER  XI* 

CoifORBSs  makes  an  apfrspritUUm  for  carrying  on  the  war — Rtmarks  in  the  Sensts 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  xoitti  tlie  Seminoles — Debate  in  the  house  of  reprt" 
sentatives  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida — Attack  on  some 
Creeks  at  Bryant's  Ferry — Oenerai  Gaines^ s  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  the 
htdians  on  the  Ouithlaeooehee — Flis  conference  with  Osceoca — Resigns  his  com- 
mandj  and  leaves  the  country'— Captain  Alliflon's  skirmisk—Jke  chief  Oucrie 
BiLLi  killed — Siege  of  Camp  McLemore — Oreat  sujfetmngs  of  itsgawrison — DeUp^ 
ered  by  Captain  BjstA^The  chief  Mao  Woi^  slain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preeedinff  chapter,,  notice  was  takcD  of  the  delay 
ki  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  toe  nation,  to  agitate  the  subjoct  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  WebeUr  of  the  senate,  from  the  eommittee  en  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  appropriation  for  sup- 
pressing hostilities  with  the  Semkiole  Indians,,  and  asked  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passage  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriatiou  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  afiairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  sonaething  by  which  we  can  jjadge  who  has  been  in 
fiiult  there,  shall  heve  be  laid  before  the  readei: 

**Mr..  Clay  said  he  should  be  g}ad  to  hear  the  communications  fxom  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whethei  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war..  No  do«*bt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed*  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran* 
corous  violence  within  our  borders ;  congress  had  b^  in  session  nearly 
two  months^  during  which  tinous  this  conflict  was  ra^^ng.^  yet  of  the  causes  of 
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the  war,  liow  it  was  inroduced,  if  the  ftuk  was  on  000  side  or  on  both  sk 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  congress  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  iDquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  mado  by  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  af&irs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

^  Mr.  Webstar  replied,  tluit  he  could  not  ffive  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  nnatter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
that  no  official  communication  bm  hi  made  to  coogress  of  the  causes  of 
the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  8i«^^ect  he  had  gathered  from  the  gazettes. 
The  communications  dt>m  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  f^ave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  i*emove  these 
Indians  beyond  the  Misnissippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  and  St  Augustijie  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  the 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  ibrce,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  ejcecutive  govemtuent  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass.   - 

**  Mr.  ffhUe  expressed  he  regret  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  inibrma- 
tion  given  on  this  subject.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bilL 

**  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation ;  tbev  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  tbey  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
thev  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  SeminoUy  in  Indian,  being, 
^wUd  runaway  IndianaJ'  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty." 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  above. 

''The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
fFkUey  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

''Mr.  n,  said  tliat  he  would  not  occupy  the  dme  of  the  house  further  than 
to  aay,  that  in  £^t  Florida,  five  hundred  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war, 
which  bad  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  sufieiing  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have  had  nothing  to  do. 

"Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
ofcgect  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens. 

"Mr.  Grangtr  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — ^Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  have  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  is 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  information  firom 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
\g  the  question,  whether  censin^e  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  depart 
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raents,  or  upon  the  oommniidiiig  officer  m  FloridA,  this  boosd  an^  Um  other 
branch  of  the  legislatare  have  stepped  forward  to  auatam  this  war,  akhough 
no  requisition  has  been  made  bj  the  ehief  magiatFate  of  the  BfttkMU  Sir  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  bo. 

''Mr.  Ccnnbrdeng  rose  to  explain,  and  Bfr.  Oranger  yielded  the  floor. 

^Mr.  CambreUng  said,  that  great  mjnstice  had  t^n  done  in  die  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  toe  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
nMans  had  been  furnished  with  the  first  communication  on  which  they  acted 
by  the  secretary  <^  war.  They  next  day  receired  a  second  commimicatiott 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  Ibith  to  the 
public — which  was  an  extraordinanr  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  bouse,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  If  they  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  ^one 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  conuuMee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

^'Mr.  Chncmger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  Hstened  to  me  a  liltle  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  exeeotive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  1  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject.  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hail  has  been  ringing  with  pkiudits  upon  one  administra- 
tion, and  whkbt  we  have  been  called  upon  oay  after  day  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — ^whilst  your  settlements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  geBtieman^ 
own  showinff,  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  vrar  to  the  ebairmaB  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

*^Mr.  CcmArdmg,    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessary. 

*^Mr.  Granger  continued :  Sir,  I  repeat  that,  with  a  war  knovm  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  possibilitv,  sot  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  exis^Bd. 

^  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  the  viroods ;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam ;  the  scalping-knile  is 
urged  to  its  cruel  duty;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  in  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest 

*<  In  legislating  for  a  Buffering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  irhich 
m^  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  staad  here 
with  the  svmpathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  Biere  forae  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  reqwres  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  exteudioe  its  fostering  hand  to  the  vnforttmate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  sufferers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

**  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  oar  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  com  boob  fkmiW,  and  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of*^  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government. 

**  On  motion  of  Mr.  Ivkiity  the  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.* 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Creorgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  vanons  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  Januaiy,  it  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  80  men,  mder 
Captain  ^crtMn,  marched  down  upon  diseovety.  They  discovered  30  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  out  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  dose, 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  pretty 
soon  a  firing  commeDeedi  and,  though  of  short  duratioii»  two  were  kitted  oa 
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eaeli  side,  and  tlie  white0  w«re  drif«B  from  tfia  gromid,  hanng  sereral  of 
their  number  wounded. 

The  next  operatioiis  of  HBportanoe  were  those  between  the  forces  under 
General  Gainev  and  (heeUa,  wad  upon  the  memorable  Ouithleeoochee.  Gren- 
aral  Games  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  dutv,  when  he  first  learned  that 
serioos  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
WBB  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteers  in  readiness 
ibr  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
JBottofi,  and  Captain  fFM,  vrho  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Thniggs  had 
been  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  ^  raised 
^  the  governor  of  luouisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
bold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  about  1100  men. 

That  IM>  time  should  be  lost.  General  Ootnu  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  tlie  4  February,  vnis  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boata,  on  the  9th,  and,  on  the  19th  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
die  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  afler  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  Cienerat  Gaines*8  army  had 
but  ten  days*  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  Februaiy,  the  army  passed  Major  Dad^s  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  aU  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  ofiicers  who 
fUl  in  that  disastrous  fight  vrere  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  vms  account^  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  viras,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  tl^  most 
esleemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  officers'  b^m-pins  remained  in 
their  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold*  veas  lefl  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world^-a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
ibr  their  rights,  their  country,  then*  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
UL^Dadt. 

On  the  23  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  ofiTby  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
anrived ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(99  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  the 
24^  but  with  only  seven  dayr  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days' 
more  at  Fort  Kinr.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  finally  conduaed  to  move  down  the  Ouithleeoochee,  over  General  CUnck^B 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  army  moved,  on 
the  26th,  finom  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  27th,  arrived  at  General 
CKndk's  crosnng-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.    The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  tlie 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Lieutenant  bard,  of  the  United 
States  drafloons,  fell,  mortidly  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed^  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  vras  sent  to  Fort 
Drane,  vrith  directions  for  the  commanding  officer  to  march  down  wid)  a 
Ibree  upon  tfie  opposite  side  of  the  Oiritblecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
8* 
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rear  of  the  Indians ;  which  movemeDt)  ahoald  it  auaoeedy  it  wbb  hoped,  wonkl 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  momuig  of  the  39th,  no  Indiaiw  were  to  be  aeen ;  but  the  general  did 
Dot  relax  bis  precautions.  A  party  waa  preparing  timber  and  canoee  for  eroat- 
ing  the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  force,  (12  or  150Q,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  aod 
33  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself, — a  ride  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  wounded,  his  companions  expressed 
much  re^et ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  *^  it  was 
very  unkmd  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highly." 

On  recounoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Gotnef'f  men  tound 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
unburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  away,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gaines  called  Camp  hard. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again ;  for, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  conunenced  pouring  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  imtil  &e  5th.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  becan  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  hevd 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  officer  of  the  guard's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.  The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messenger  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.  He  replied,  **  very  well,"  and  added  that 
<'  he  desired  to  have  a  firiendly  talk,  and  to  shake  bands."  Accordingly,  on  ths 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  firom  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  yards  offi  They  expected  nothing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  iu  a  neighboring  hammock.  Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  ni^ht  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staff 
officer,  and  they  told  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
that  the  army  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.  Chceola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.  When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indiais 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaine$,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  OgceolOf  and  to  inlbnn 
him,  iu  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot.  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  couuqJ,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.  The  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  bad 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  biH 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  Mcanopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  m>m  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
Ouithlecoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  Stsies 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  moment.  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  conduding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  ofi;  Gmch  came  witli 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  Btarving 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  0$ceoUu 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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enl  C^flMMf'taniiy;  ^  doriDg  die  iatemtw  with  Ommjo,  be  Mk«d  how  thef 
were  off  fiir  proyvnoiM,  and  when  they  told  him  they  had  enough,  he  shook  his 
beiid,Myiiiff,  <<ItiBnotBo;  you  have  nothing  to  eet;  but,  if  you  will  couoe  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beevea,  and  some  brandy."  It  is  therefore 
■urprising  that  he  shoi^  have  been  now  aakmg  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case ;  and,  although  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  General  Omneg^  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  General 
Cimtkf  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  be  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  af^ura  of  war 
then  stood. 

General  CTomet,  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  CUnch^  left  ibr 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  with  his 
united  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amonc  the 
hostile  Indians,  from  Camp  laard,  soon  after  returned,  and  conftrmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefr:  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
mishes with  General  Gennef  on  die  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indiims  almost  always  fought  fit>m  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  .Miiim  of  the  Florida  volunteera  had  a  skirmish 
near  bis  camp,  not  fer  fVom  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Uence,  not- 
withtftandingthe  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skinnishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteera  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
fttma  Volusia,  in  which  the  wnites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  Among  the  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchee  BUkfy  or 
jB^  Ifiekff;    Ue  was  foand  tte  dav  after  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

Atwut  the  5  April,  Major  McLemortj  by  order  of  General  jScott,  to<^  a 
position  on  the  OuitfaJacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  fiir  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLewtort,  who,  it  appears,  after  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  it 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
wns  four  days  before  thev  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  diuring  this 
period  they  had  completed  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
Ibr  about  six  weeks  nothinff  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  man  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  fiunine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  aeoount  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Loismice, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — **  We  had  Just 
completed  building  the  block-bouse,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of  the 
Ibrt,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  fay  the  Indians^  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  900.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savages  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num* 
ber  we  comjpoted  at  I  to  500,  thouch  we  have  since  heard  that  Powell  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  vras  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
Slay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  bk)ck-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape,  our  boat — ^which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
battle.  The  encsgement  continued  two  houra  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  slifffatly  wounded. 

'^Oa  the  dith,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle^  in  which  they  displayed  their 
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ingeDuity  bw  sliootiDg  fire-arrows  oa  fii«  upon  tin  roof  of  tbo  boosB^  wfaieh 
destroyed  dbe  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  the  indetneney  of  the  weathor. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  t^  96  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  ffuns.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded* 
We  probacy  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  d^  after  the  battle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  say,  **  that  he  was  goin^  away  in  the  raoming^ 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more."  He  kept  his  promise  very  weU,  thou^  hk 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain,  Hoikh 
nuoif  was  killed  on  the  3  Blay,  whilst  endeavonng  to  fortify  ana  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  pasring  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  ^ve  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  i^  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  officers  wero  21  days  livmg  on  corn,  without  aUt  or  meat,  and  the  men 
about  28  days." 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoocbee,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  off;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extromely  doubtful  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handful  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  ApriL  Hiis 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  is 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  8t  Mam,  and  under  Captain  Lagk 
Ready  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  tJbe  Ouithlacoocbee  on  the  93  May,  sod 
on  the  24  took  off  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  affairs  wero  being  transacted  xm  the  Ouidilaeoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  fix>m  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usuel, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  hah  to  build  a  brid^  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagon&  On  the  oppoote  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  weie 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  ButUr  imoMdiately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marobed 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Jhaqfk  ShdUm  was  of  BtMei^a  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  fix>m  him,  the  Indian  tunied,  and  tbey 
both  levelled  their  rifles— iS%«l<oii  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  IndiM 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  naake^bis  esci^.  SSIUttoA  dropped  Ins 
gun,  and  roshed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  five  or  six 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  SkiUon  m  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indiui  in  die  baek, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entmed  Skelion's  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  afiSiir,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 

Soved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
AD  WoFF,  which  was  the  Enfflish  signification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoBAHAJO.  He  was  of  Jmcanopys  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  vras  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlaeoochee,  who 
beset  General  €knnei  so  long.  His  name  was  nven  in  among  them  by  Bimk 
Dirty  as  Coakarjo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing;  and  be  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Misstssippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  afier  Kdhahajo  was  killed,  Colonel  ButUr  and  OooAsm,  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaba,  the  resi- 
dence of  .Aifiiper  and  Micanopy.  When  tbey  had  proceeded  about  six  miles» 
their  advanced  suard  received  a  sharp  fare  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  from  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whiles 
vrere  badly  woumled,  <Mie  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  Afier  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  severe!  were  wounded^  the  army  ore- 
eeeded  to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  king  time.  Thsy 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 

An  officer  in  General  Swte^  army  at  Taospa  wrote  on  the  15  April  »—^  AH 
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the  militia  wHl  le«f  e  iM  b)rih«  90  MoV)  and  ^  re^^ulan  will  go  into  smniiier 
fuaiten  at  this  place,  Key  West,  Vc^uaia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
IMSlB  at  the  south.  Wiihout  the  greatest  good  luck  Dothiag  will  be  done  this 
summw,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn." 

About  the  time  Qeneral  Chtmea  left  Fort  Draioe,  General  ScoU  anriyed 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operetious  haTe  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  20  March,  Captam  UiUkcoek  conrunuuicated  the  following  valuable 
infonnatiou  respecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  bim  by  the 
friendly  chiei^  Bktek  Dirt,  whose  Indian  nanoe  is  Tuck-alustkr  Uasjo.  He 
says  that  in  the  fights  with  Geneial  Cktmei  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
warrioiv,  viz.i—JciiPBR  with  30,  Assuhola.  [Osfcas2al  with  7,  Allburtc- 
HARJO  with  30,  Jarharto  Cbbb  with  30,  Carchar  Tosknusk  {Mecosuket) 
with  470,  Mbcaiiop  (lurincipal  chief)  with  80,  Abram  {jYegro)  with  80,  Weea 
Flocko  Mattbs  with  70,  Yarharracjo  with  160,  Toskibucar  with  50, 
EcHUA  Mattes  witb  50,  Hat  How  Emattsz  with  30,  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHABJO  with  1,  and  Toparlaobb  with  40. 

There  had  been  about  400  Semlnoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  Black  Dirfs  tribe^  who  were  on  the  12  April  shipped  off  for 
** beyond  the  Mississippi**  by  General  SeotL 
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CrEKX  ^An^-Murders  anik  deoasUUions  begin — Eleven  persons  killed  near  Colum 
hus — Mail  routes  in  possession  of  the  Indians — A  steam-boat  attcLcked  and  men 
fdlledr— Chiefs  of  the  war  parties^MaU  stages  destroyed — The  totcn  of  Roanoak 
hurrU — Colonel  Lindsay's  Florida  affair'^Excessive  dismay  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia^Murder  of  famUieo-^Fight  on  the  CkaUakoochie — Capture  ofSiu  Hknry  and 
rCEANATMLA-^etoimt  of  tht  ekirfs — ^trremUr  of  tke  Indians. 

Adjutaht-Gbneral  MeMotk  wrote  fVom  Fort  Mitehel,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Chattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  May  last,  as  follows:— ^ It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  FUmmoy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post.  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currendy  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostiKty  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit. 
A  constant  eommtmieation  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Manhtdy  the  half- 
breed,  says  he  is  apprehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  befors 
long.  Other  iriendfy  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  OpaUUofokoia,  principal 
of  me  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  thne  Colonel  Hsumoy  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fate, 
some  of  them  whhin  13  mUes  of  Corambius  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Okl 
Federal  Road.  <^T1ie  hidians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
sstders  have  fled.  A  train  comisdng  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fligidves, 
on  their  way  to  Co}umbu%  vfen  fired  upon,  on  the  10  ApriL'' 

0p  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  vras  reported  that  all  the  southern 
Basil  routes  were  in  powonrion  of  te  IndisBs,  exoq>t  that  to  Mobile.  Tho 
day  beftve,  all  the  mails  were  brouffltt  back.  Colonel  Crowds  plantation, 
aad  many  others,  had  been  bornt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
kiUed.  llie  govisniorof  (Georgia  had  ordeM  two  recimeats  of  volanfeeers  to 
tBke  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam^boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  passenper  were  killed* 
She  was  tten  run  on  shore  oa  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  bemg  abandoned^ 
mm  taken  mud  destieyed  by  die  indisns. 

The  Orask  towM  and  trihss  whieh  hsvedasiand  tfaoBBitvea  hsitife  we  a 
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part  of  the  Ocbees,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pafa-lo-eho-ko4oB,  the  So«wok-ko-IoB, 
and  a  part  of  the  U&llayB.  The  principal  chiefs  who  have  ehowed  tbemielvet 
as  their  leaders,  are  old  Nsamathla,  of  whom  we  have  already  sereral  times 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetas,  Jim  Hbnrt,  and  Neo  Mico.  Many  friendly 
Indians  immediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  nor.  The  war  party  have  discoTered  great  boldnefls. 
About  the  10  May  a  party  came  withm  90  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  & 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  tbem. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  akxiff 
the  road  on  horseback^  abbut  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  be  was  fired 
U|>on  by  about  30  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escaped  injury.  His  hone 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  be  escaped  into  a  thicitet.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
had  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Mmns,  who  was  m 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upeet 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Georp^an  was  burnt  while  lying  tt 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engmeer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwintoo,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Meanwhile  some  aflairs  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  oraers  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  hriof 
aWay  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
effected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  being  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mUe  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  tearful  noise,  but  what  efloct  it  bad  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  theur  return  march,  about  12  miles  frt>m  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  flr^  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  fh>m  a  hammock,  no  more  than  30  yards  off.  The  whites  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  frred  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  IndiaiM 
could  not  be  dislodged  imtil  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artilleiy 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  affiray  for  them,  hat  their 
kMs  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  Md^  and  numerous 
traces  of  others  who  had  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
discovered.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  93  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearfU 
picture  of  the  affairs  in  the  Creek  country.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Gsuj 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — **  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  or 
die  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  eommenceroent  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  distiessipg 
state  of  things  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  aU — men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  numbers  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  had 
become  considemble,  and  th^  who  have  been  mrtunate  enouffh  to  escape  aia 
oome  over  in  dioves  on  the  (ieorgia  skle;  some  with  a  pert  of  tbnr  cbiMreo ; 
8ome  who  have  lost  their  children ;  some  their  husbands ;  and  many  childreB 
without  fiither  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  th^  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  ihey  could  give  no  account  who  theur  pareniB  were.  So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  ccmftnion  as  never  was  wimessed  before.  Manv  have  seen  a 
part  of  then-  &milies  murdered.  One  gendeman  saw  his  fiither  shot  dowm 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Sonw  of  the  dead  have  been  brought 
orerahoolDiic^ mangled.    It s thought  the  whole  naikm  lain hoitiieaffii^; 
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tbeir  warriori  are  eompatad  at  6  or  7000  strong.  The  general  hnpneflsion  isy 
that  a  part  of  the  Semmoka  have  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
lumbua  is  hi  great  danger  of  an  attack,  as  they  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  company  of  40  or  50  men  left  Columbos  yesterday  mominff,  and  went  oren 
On  theur  return  at  ni^  theyhrought  in  aeyen  children,  which  they  had  found 
scattered  about." 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  ai  present  to  collect  all  that  is  known  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  following  facts,  which  are  confirroed 
finora  other  quarters  :«-**  Oti  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
bad  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
lichee  bridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leading  from  it  were  thron^^ed  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  numy 
of  them  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  bus* 
bands,  and  parents  fh>m  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken  ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
girl,  just  blooming  into  womanh<M)d,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  before  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  the 
woods  and  escaped  firom  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  staled.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  returned,  declaring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  m  the  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  From 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  Col.  •^.  B« 
Dawson^s  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  esca))e, 
slate  that  they  saw  three  corpees  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  man^ 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  the  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  Mav  further  state  tliat  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed.** 

Generals  Scott  and  Jessup  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer left  that  place  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  o^  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt  Pc^  reported  to 
General  Seott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
da^  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  after  a  sharp 
ricirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Hemy 
in  the  hmd.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  Httle  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whiles  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  language.  « 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
aecidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  96  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  fiunily  to  which  she  belonffod,  13  m 
Bomber,  except  herself,  and  her  &ther,  who  made  hie  escape.  After  being 
riiot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  soslpea,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Indians  left  the  scene  of  btitchery. 

Up  to  the  16  Jtune,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  burned.  On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
94  persons  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  chiefk  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  pulTt  that  if  they 
did  nol  oome  in  and  surrender  they  iriiould  be  pot  to  death.    The  next  day, 
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120  came  m  and  declared  themselveB  (Kendly.  As  late  as  the  96di  of  June, 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga^  that  the  Creek  war  was  probably  at  an  end, 
^  as  fiir  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Jim  HennfB  paity  have  neimy  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  woik 
making  handcuffs  for  them.''  These  will  doubtless  foe  sent  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ^  except  the  chiefs,  fiTe  or  six  in  number,  who  will  be  pmiished  with 
death,"  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  Ist  of  Julv,  ^an  Htwry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Bey.  For  a  few  days  previous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  **  promised  land ; "  but  be  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
A/eamathUt  ffave  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  un  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jim  Henry,  with  about  1500  others,  sent  off  for  Arkansas.  The  circum- 
stance of  bis  falling  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows i—Genenl 
Jessup  had  lefl  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
march  for  J^eamoMc^a  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jeatvf 
marched  alon^,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chie&  HopoUhleynkola  and  Jim  Boy.  When  be  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  JSTeamathla^s  camp,  be  ordered  a  bait,  to  refreih 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indiaoi. 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  ManuMa  on  horeeback.  He 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  bead,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  iag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  appnMichiB|r 
towards  them.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  uool 
within  a  few  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Je$svp*8  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  nieee  of  Ma  Mieo,  The  two 
females  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  bun  at  Fort  Mitcbelt. 
On  being  a^ed  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  be  said  bis  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  lo 
give  himself  up. 

A*ea  Mico  had  some  days  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  conndered  a 
great  chief.  D(wid  Haard^e,  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  with  their  women  and  children*  By  the  8th  of  Jum^ 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit 

A  party  of  about  60  warrk)r8,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  by  Col.  Btal,  in  Chickasatchie  Swamp,  Baker  coun^,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound* 
ed.  Of  Col.  BtaJPs  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indians 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  swamp. 

The  folloifvinff  account  was  published  in  the  (xeorgia  Herald  of  the  28  Jub^ 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  '^Grazio  Entebb  into  Fort  Mitchbix,"  and 
then  proceeds : — ^  On  the  22  June,  we  witnessed  the  gnmd  enlrte  of  a  drcuve 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchell]  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000 ;  among  them  200  warnors ;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  caval^,  under  the  command  of  Mig.  Gen.  Pottenon.  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
vifere  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  sudi 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  fUled  ns  with  thoun^  to  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  yearsr-of  all  sizes,  firom  the  litde  papoosie  to  the 
nant  warrior.  The  old  '^BUnd  Evngy"*  as  he  is  caUed»  rode  in  the  centre  of 
ue  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  sinoe  he  beheld  the  light  cf 
day,  yet  has  the  leelinn  of  hostiliQr  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart  Tba 
nsBMs  of  the  hostile  chieft  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in^  are  J>As 
E^MaOda,  Odo  .Ardto-EnuMa^  [probably  son  of  JVeonoMi,]  JUkoMMegi^  er 
BUnd  Kuigt  T^iUe-Mjiggu^  OofkhYarim^Ba^io.^ 
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CHAPTER  XnL 

BISTORT  OF   THfi   EXPATRIATIOlf   OF   THE   CBEROKEES. 

•*8oine  entortiin,  that  the  htitorj  of  these  preseoi  thnee  must  not  be  writteo  by  any  one  alive.; 
which,  in  mj  opinion,  it  diMgracefnl  to  an  hi«lori«ui,  and  very  prejudicial  to  poeterity ;  a«  if  they 
wore  to  write  at  a  diatonco,  that  obeeurity  might  protect  their  miatake'4  from  discovery.  Others 
also  say  the  trvth  is  not  lipe  enoush  to  bo  writ  lo  the  afe  we  live  in:  80  politicians  woald 
not  h^Te  the  historian  to  tread  on  Uie  heels  of  the  times,  lest  the  tisMs  tread  on  his  heeU." 

WiMSTANLT. 

**  Still  to  the  white  man's  wants  there  U  no  end : 
He  saiJ,  *  beyond  those  hills  he  would  not  come.* 
But  to  the  western  sean  liis  hands  extend, 
Ere  yet  his  promise  dies  npon  his  tonfue.'*— >UvroausHBo  Pobm. 

While  the  war  is  progressing  in  Florida,  we  wiU  proceed  to  lay  open 
a  few  pages  of  Cherokee  history,  praying,  in  the  mean  time,  for  its  speedy 
conchuBon. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  country  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thinff 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  actuated  by  tlie  best  or  worst  of  motives,  u 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  boimded  north  and  west 
by  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  by  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  comprising  about  8,000  square  miles.  In  ISCk  it  contained  11,175 ; 
the  difference  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

That  country  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  part,  whose  fbun- 
tains  are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  being  natural  reservoirs,  raised  by  springs  in 
their  lofly  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
with  tali  trees,  through  which  beautiflil  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
On  their  navigaUe  rivers  the  Cherokees  have  vessels  engaged  in  commerce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  ^reat  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
18^  beffun  to  export  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  own  vessels. 

They  nave  puMic  roads,  and  taverns  with  good  accommodations,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  already  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufiiciured,  and  by  native  In£an  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokees.  The  mechanic 
arts  are  considerably  cultivated,  although  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tentioii  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creased to  13,563,  all  natives;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  the  nation,  and  73  white  women.  Of  slaves  there  were  1^277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  ^ve  years,  in- 
Gteased  over  3,500.  This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstances. 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  vdiites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  of  suffi-age,  together  vrith  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  tbs  Cherokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders ;  buying  their  negroes  of  'v^te  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  nation.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  Was  strongly  urged  by 
some  southern  staUsmtn^  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
they  could  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  ^t  poor  Africans  are  sold 
by  them  to  these  barhmians!  But,  unlike  the  whites  in  ant  particular,  they 
Wyi  not  mix  with  dieir  slaves. 

The  nation  was  rewganized  in  1830,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
fi,  divided  into  eight  distriols,  each  of  whkii  had  the  privilege  of  sMidkif 
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four  members  to  tne  legislature.  The  pay  of  members  was  established  at 
one  dollar  ^r  day;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  doUan, 
and  the  pnncipal  chiefii  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  their 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were — a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquore  be- 
ing brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokiee 
wife,  he  must  marry  her  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  property  was  not 
affected  by  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, sheriff  and  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  m  each  dis- 
trict Embezzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
by  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  100  kshes  on  the  oare  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Sundays ;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  did  not  anect  notes  or  setded  ac- 
counts. A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  the  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
vnitten  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them ;  if  be  leS  no 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  property ;  the  other 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relations.  And  so  if  the  wifo  djed,  leaving 
proper^.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-named  civil  officers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  which  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  onenders, 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  land  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  m^jori^  of  the  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  punished  with  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  sunilariy  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  reqiect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  fi-om  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  vrith  only  this  difference— the  United  Statea 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  with  them  without  any  regard  to  their  weakness, 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  intru8ion&  And  thus  were 
they  considered  throuch  the  early  administrations  of  this  government ;  until 
pohtical  intrigue  had  Become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  parQf 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obhgations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  **any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  mined ; 
thus  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  **a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.** 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  thinkinff  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immeoiately  as  nad  been  anticipated,  reasoning 
firom  the  sununary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  faction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  had  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  so  down  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  that  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
sooceedinff  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  fix)wn  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  he  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  own  account ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  go  sword  in 
hand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condenmable  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  live  under  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  hv  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Geoi^gja,  and  were  of  this  complexion:  <<It  is  here- 
by ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extendea  over  the  Cberokae 
country.  That  after  the  1st  day  of  June,  1830,  all  Indians  then  and  at  that 
time  reading  in  said  territocy,  iball  be  liaUe  and  subjidct  to  mtch  lamaid 
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rtgnhtlong  ag  the  leg'gfaiturp  may  hereafter  pregcgifae.  lliat  all  1«wb,  ueeges, 
aM  euetome)  made  and  establialMMl,  and  enforced  in  the  said  territory,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  oa  and  after  the  let  day 
of  Jime,  1830,  declared  nuU  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
deemed  a  eompetent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
man  is  a  defendant"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  framed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  contusion,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily 
orereome,  destroyed,  or  fcnt^ed  from  the  land  of  their  natirity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  is  most 
manifest,  and  it  is  equally  manliest  that  said  laws  were  never  made  in  expec* 
tatkw  that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  proirisions,  *^That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
the  obli|^Ktion  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  GJeorgian 
to  per&m  a  contract  ?  Thus  was  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  effect. 

Alarm  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
tme  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
eondition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
smted,  but  remonstrance  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtinees 
that  cluiracterises  the  triumph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  coiu*8e,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  beet  men,  as  well  as 
the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  the  eminent  men  of  the 
United  Stales.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar* 
shall.  Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M^Lane,  ^niel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  sivpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fideht^  and  ability  by  Afr.  Bai^nt 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  hftd  cooperated  with 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  having  completely 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  auarrel  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auziliariee  in  the  fatuoable  woric  ;- 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chvtered  limits ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  savages  and  barba- 
riaiiB,  Georgia  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselvee,  their 
right  of  eelf-govemment  must  cease.  **  Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  ^  what 
can  tins  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

**>  The  existence  of  this  renmant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,''  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  *^is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  fiiom  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  tiM  last  extremity,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
die  American  name.  Tiie  ftith  of  our  nation  is  fiitally  linked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glory;  for  what  ^lory  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
ne  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  hot  they  vnlf  never  hide  this 
foul  bh>t  upon  our  escutcheon.  *  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,'  will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  is 
imdMe,  there  miay  be  who  are  willing  to  gk>ry  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  migorir^  of  the  American 
people  see  this  sulpect  in  its  true  light  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honor- 
able eourti  possessing  the  power  <«  preservatMHi,  will  stand  by  and  see  these 
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people  stnpped  of  their  property  and  extirpated  fix>m  the  earth,  while  tiiejr 
are  nolding  up  to  us  thdr  treaties  and  claimmg  the  iulfihnent  of  eur  engage- 
ments. If  truth,  and  faith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  from  e?eiy  other 
part  of  our  country,  we  shall  find  them  here.  If  not,  our  sun  has  gone  4owb 
m  treachery,  Mood,  and  crime,  in  the  &ce  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  Imng 
proud  of  our  country,  we  may  well  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mowitaiiis  to 
hide  our  shame  fit>m  earth  and  heaven." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  qoestioD; 
but  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  With  what  grief 
must  he  nave  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efibrts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  counoy, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  countrVs  mm  go  dom 
in  irtaxhayy  btood,  and  crime/  And  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  Md,  that 
the  ffreat  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empire  of  a  noble  people  1  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flicker^  on  me  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  ftU 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feaied. 
William  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees^  like  the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avarieioas  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguislied  from  one  another  by 
very  marked  difierences.  The  people  composing  the  first  w^ere  generalljr 
temperate,  industrious,  and  firugal ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  the  arti 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  c^  inoolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignorant  citizens;  alwm 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smootTi'tongued  miscreant,  who  mi^ 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  chamcter  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  sell  oat  their  poesessioBSy  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  But  the  talent  and  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  conseqncntty  they  had  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  soeh  a 
prcnect,  according  to  the  admonitions*  of  the  true  pi^icy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  historv  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  the  first 
was  l^  fiur  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  two 
parties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
Ross  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talenti, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  {Ht»minent 
without  any  efforts  to  mSke  himself  so.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridge,  though 
greatly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  respected  among  me  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

8uch  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  Georgia  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  the  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  die  Indians  would  noc 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  c^mfinued 
to  suffer  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buying  up  such  of  the  ehieft  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strength,  event- 
ually, the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

llie  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  b^  the  United  States  goveiii- 
ment  in  iSoS,  has,  in  a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed.  In  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipuhition  that'  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  ibroed  to  sell 
their  remaining  lands ;  but  when  they  were  mllif^,  if  any  such  time  ahoaU 
ever  arrive,  and  the  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  Stales 
had  the  powery  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokeeai 

«  BMk  IV.,  page  63,  ante. 
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Bat,  in  1835^  Georgia  had  become  00  clamorous,  that  '^the  gofemment" 
dioaght  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
some  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chiefe 
together,  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
informed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con- 
ditions, and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  wfame  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  ean  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  immedmtely  adoptea  by  Schermerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chie&  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  ^t  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  aU 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war.  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  ne&rious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  findJy 
he  ffot  a  number  of  the  nation  together,  which  he  called  a  coumcU  of  the  nation, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (fidsely  so 
called,^  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  yean 
fix>m  me  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  liy  n&urJi/Ueu  thaufond  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do, 
that  trtahf  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  «ity 
4»f  Washmgton,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1^96,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  fonnd  that  the  party  wldch  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
goin^  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
medialely  appointed  a  delegation  of  twennr  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  cle&ed  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  truly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  Jjnr  what  U  wm 
tile  pUature  of  the  government  to  rtve,  they  would  be  driven  firom  it  without  any 
thing ;  therefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  get  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finallv  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it; 
accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  ludiims,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Ross,  the  principal  chie(  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  ^  fully  and  fairly ''  obtained ;  but  *<  a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  optnum,  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^  award,'  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it** 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  4k>ne,  the  *<  awara  "  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  reiected.  But  Gen. 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difference  with  his  deter- 
mination. Am  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  *^  that  no  propositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  &vorable  than  those  now  offered.    'Ac  sum  of  five  millions  of 
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ddlars  was  fixed  upon  by  the  senate,  as  an  ample  equhralent  fyr  the  rdin- 

Suishment  of  all  their  rignta  and  pofiaessions ;  that  mott  {uauntSy  the  preii- 
ent  would  liot  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  &yorable  arran^ments 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them ;  that  this  was  the  lad  pnpotttifm  die 
president  would  make  them  while  he  wtu  presidemly  and  they  might  abide  die 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  goTornment 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  ano&er 
doUar.''* 

Thus  all  further  negotiation  was  cut  ofl^  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probaUy  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  by  Schermerhoni, 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  ^  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,"  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty?  Accoroing  to  the  ac- 
count of  Schermerhom  himself  the  number  which  he  got  together  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  children ;  of  which  num- 
beir  but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Oherokees  enrolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  m 
the  nation,  and  had  no  ri^ht  to  act  in  matters  affecting  its  affairs.  The  reader 
has  only  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  o( 
aifined  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  ''this  great  and  mighty 
government  ^  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  (ien.  Carroll  vnis  sent  virith  instructions  by  our  govemmeDt, 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  thosie  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  in  the  &ce.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
effected  in  open  council,  by  uegotiationy  ''he  must  eo  to  them,  nit  as  a  ntgo- 
UatoTy  but  as  a  friend ;  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  nU  fege&r, 
hut  apmi;  make  ofiers  to  them  ^  extennve  regermiions  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards ;  newKy  tmn  frwa  wt  elddsy  yotar  <^uial  diaracUr;  move  npon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  pn^wMces ;  tell  tiiem,  unless  they  remove,  iftctr  tnm 
mil  be  Iroddm  tmdarfoat;  enlarge  upon  the  adwmhges  of  their  eonMion  in  Ae 
toed/*  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  itate  peeper,  which  emanated  finom 
this  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
tiiem  to  another  country;  and  how  has  it  turned?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  the  "  cruel  savages  ?"  In  the  "  great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed  on 
the  "Indian  bill,"  in  1830,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  "  Savages !  savages ! "  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction ;  but  mej  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  die  state  of  Ueorgia-'-even  that,  where  these  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  too.  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
but  Httle  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  £kit  die  jphilanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escaped  the  u*on  grasp  of  superstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice..  It  used  to  be  a  proverb,  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
waa  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  dogged  with  giU 
the  proverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  vras  dispensed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  When  it  came  up  there  for  action^ 
scMne  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  thejr  had  no  choice^  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate^  and  it  was  hence  the  law  oi  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

*  This  certainly  was  a  state  pwer  worthy  o£  "  My  gfovenunent,"  "  My  cunency,"  aad 
above  all,  '^  Mv  ■espoosibility."  Mr.  Jaeksoo  bad  before  toid  certaki  laoians  that  aH  the 
lands  beyond  the  Mississippi  belonged  to  him!  If  the  Cheroltjoes  belienrad  be  told  tbe  imi^ 
mo  one  will  wonder  they  aid  ooi  wish  to  go  there  I 
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aigoed  that  die  actioD  of  the  preeident  and  senate  could  neyer  make  that  in- 
fltrument  a  treaty  which  was  raise,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  b^  a  protest  then  before  the 
house,  siened  by  almost  the  entire  Cherokee  nation.  And  besides  this,  the 
most  zecQous  aavocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  fairly 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  body  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  from  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more 
than  any  body  else.  And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  102 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  Hbr  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple we  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerring  fate  that  the  red  men  must  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  lollow  that  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because  fate 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  early  in  the  year  1838.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  had  threatened  **  collision,"  unless  the  work  of  expulsion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
&st  as  he  could,  more  afraid,  doubtless,  of  the  votesy  than  the  steel  of  Georfl;ia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
country  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  lost  drop 
of  theur  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  country  ?  No.  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  was  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinar)' 
afiairs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  habitations.  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  from  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansaa 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

EZPATIUATI0I7   OF   THE    CHEK0KEE8,   CONTINUED. 

**  Where  i«  my  hom« — mj  fur'^tt  home .'   the  proud  land  of  mj  tire*  ? 
Where  •tands  tho  wig^wam  of  vnj  pride  I    Where  gleam  the  coudcU  fire*  f 
Where  are  ny  father**  hallowed  grnr^af    my  friend*,  »o  light  and  free? 
Gone,  (one, — forever  from  my  view!    Great  Spirit!    can  it  be.'"— A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as  1826,  no  question  was 
raised  about  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done,  by 
govemmtni,  on  their  lands,  without  their  conseut  being  first  obtained ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lan<&  without  theii*  permis- 
sion. But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  that  the  government  has  been  labor- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence  ;  that  during  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  Andrew  Jacksori,  wisdom  had  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  tliat 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  with  Indians;  that  neither 
Washinoton,  Jefferson,  nor  John  Adams,  could  make  the  discovery;  but 
it  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  compact  between  the- general  government  and  Georgia,  in  1802,  is  the 
principal  tfieme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  that 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  had  no  hand  in  forming  it, 
nor  never  consented  to  it    A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  concessions  and 
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agreements  between  nations.  The  Cherokees  agreed  that  if  they  ever  sold 
their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  been,  a  very  important  concession  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there,— 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  pn>tecUoiu  What  have  we 
seen  ?  the  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  Indians 
protected  ?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  c^ncluaon* 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  m  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  Indians  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wrong  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  he,  who  holds  nothing  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensatioii. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Chero- 
kees as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  bareain,  by  the  way,)  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  mud  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?  This  argument  is  too 
fallacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
possess a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  th^ 
have  no  right  where  they  are.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world, 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak  ?  So  much  the  greater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  agamst  the  strong  ?  as  well  in 
property  as  person  ?  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  E^en  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions^  were  euffend 
"to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  government,  within  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutioniu.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  w^e  do  not,]  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  good  a  nght  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  them,  "You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instantly 
desist*'  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  tnem,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  ai 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  dScover,  too  late,  tint 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claun  priority  to  tlie  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  before  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  that  hand- 
ful of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi? They  did  not  attempt  it  Their  "avarice**  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  No.  They  took  them  by  the  hand  at 
Yamacraw  Blufif,  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  "  Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
for  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wiffwaois 
and  mats  for  yourselves.**    How  have  these  kindnesses  been  returned? 

We  will  hear  what  €reorgia  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  1825.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  in  Georna  was 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  Statss 
should  protect  the  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
O.  M,  7Vou/>,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  a 
of  which  is  in  these  words : 


•  Vattel,  «  Law  of  Nations,"  B.  I.  ch.  i.  see.  II. 
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"f  hare  thoufffat  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamadon,  warning  afl  -per- 
sons,  citizens  of  Georgia,  or  others,  against  trespassing  or  intrumng  upon 
knds  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provimons  of  (he  treaty,  aforesaid,  and  will  expose  the  aggressors 
to  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  3ie  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  ^ood  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dictates 
nifgoodfaxOi,  will  unite  in  enfbrcing  the  ohKgiitums  of  the  treaty  as  the  supreme 

How  does  this  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  a 
few  years  afterwards,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Chero- 
kees?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  "that  treaties  were  very  lawful  when  made  for  the  use  of  Georria." 

In  1824,  the  Georgia  dele^tion  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  complamed,  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Cherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  "If 
the  Cherokees  are  unwilling  to  remove,  the  causes  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  United  States.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  nK>de,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  order  their  removal  to 
ft  designated  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  *•  Our  duty  is  performed  by  renumstrating  against  the  policy  hercto- 
Ibre  pursued,  by  which  the  interests  of  Georgia  have  been  disregarded ;  and 
br  insMng,  as  we  do,  most  earnestly,  upon  an  immediate  fulfibnent  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  six  representatives 
of  Georgia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question.  And 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
in  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  da3r8  after  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations, 
in  which  he  sa^  "  The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  fulfil,  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  within  the  limits  of  Geor^ ;  a  most  satis&ctory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  lands  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
paid.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  wheneoer  U  has  been  f&und  possibU  to  obtain  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  state.  The  price  ffiven  has  iar  exceeded  that  which 
has  ever  been  given  in  other  purchases  from  the  Indians."  Thus  a  mighty 
dashing  of  opinions  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  facts  in  Mr.  CkdhowCs  report,  it  appears  that,  in  1802, 
the  Cherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Since 
the  late  war  with  England,  the^  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
fay  which  they  had  ceded  995,310  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objected.  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
specurators,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
pMnrtionate  quantity  of  the  country  should  be  set  off  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
■mount  of  territory  wai9  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  further  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  and  both 
proved  abortive.  ^  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  *<  tiiat  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  from  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  soudiem  tribes,  re^ts  from  their  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  than 
more  rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  place  them 

*  Mr.  PrtHnghmfHH,  of  New  Jeney. 
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higher  in  the  scale  of  ciyiMzadon  than  other  Indians  within  our  limits -^ths 
ffenial  nature  of  their  climate,  which  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  from 
the  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state ;  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  ?alue 
of  their  staple  articles,  particularly  cotton.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  fostering  care  to  the  Indians  within  our  limita  This  policy  is  as  old  as  tbe 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  me  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
they  had  no  right  there,  but  that  of  suflerance,  whv  is  it  that  <^this  fostering 
policy,  as  old  as  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jacksotij  could  bring 

his  mind to  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  day,  ask  some  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creelu^  or 
of  the  Seminoles,  if  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  hmds  of 
their  fathers  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  reply 
can  be  no  other  than  this :  ^  We  were  forced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knowing  (htm  k 

Compare  the  language  held  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
since  said  and  done.  On  the  18th  of  January  of  that  year,  he  wrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  KUUr,  and  other  Cherokee  chiefs,  as 
follows:  *< Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  never  told  a  red  brother  a  he  nor 
deceived  him.  Hie  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
be  sent  off.  But  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  from  your  lantU^  and  dehver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent ;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  Sram  your  land, 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  will  drive  them  from  yottr  landJ* 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1830,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  ^that,  having  no 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  die  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  slate, 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
he  will  interfere."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  Uie  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  premdents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  month  they  laid  before  congress  a  memorial  ^  on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  them.  In  this  memonal  they  refer  to  the  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remark :  ^  We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  those  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  natioiL  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rights  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  "'In  relation  to  the  disponHon  and  deUmUnation  r>£  the 
nation,  never  agcdn  to  cede  another  foot  of  land  is  posUivelv  the  production  and 
voice  of  the  nonon,  and  what  has  bleen  uttered  by  us,  in  the  communicatioiis 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government^  since  our  arrival  in  this  cit^,  is 
expressive  of  the  true  aeniimmls  qf  the  nation,  agreeably  to  our  instructioDS, 
and  not  one  word  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  mouths  oy  a  white  man,  Aaj 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contrary  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  U 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  bad  b^sn  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  by  desijpun^  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  all  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georaia.  This  memoriil 
was  signed  by  John  Ross,  Geobob  Lowret,  the  mark  of  Major  Rums, 
and  Elijah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this,  Gov.  TVoty  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  very  am- 
elusive  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  so  &r  as  sophistry  and  angiy 
words  can  be  conclusive  on  a  subject.    As  a  apeoimen  of  nis  logic,  we  wiU 
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cite  as  follows  frnn  his  commuiiicatioiL  Forasmach  ^'as  tbe  Puritaiis  of 
New  England,  and  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  had  never  repaired  the  wrongs 
done  Indians,  why  is  Georgia  to  he  called  upon  to  make  propitiatory  offer- 
ings ?  "  And  *<  if  the  principle  of  Penn's  treaty  was  right,  all  otners  that  have 
foUowed  are  wrong." 
About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  menoorial  was  before  the  house  of 

Xesentatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
reports  of  their  tniducers,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages:  **Not 
satisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  gtiarantving  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  firom  us  the  intellect  which  has  oirMted  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  ^the  last  letter 
of  the  Cherokeei  to  tite  aecrttary  at  war  containi  internal  euidenct  that  it  uku 
never  written  or  dictated  by  an  /ndianJ  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  hlow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  without  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  tmtfen,  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  sufler  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closioff  they  say,  **  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
viodicate,  our  great  father  the  president ;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  tmt  we  have  be^i  often  pained,  and  especiaily  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  virith  which  he  has  pressed  iqwn  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802.  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  If,  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  virar-who<H> 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Georgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  <Nr 
destroyed  by  adding  additiona]  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones ;  for  toe  are  resolved  never  to  leave  them  out  by  parting  from  them 
and  our  lives  tafgether/*  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fif&en  years'  suffering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  &te  they  could  not  avert. 

We  have,  in  an  earner  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  bad  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  prominent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  William  AflriTOSH.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  Imbe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
eomipt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own;  and  the  part 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated. 

A  meetmg  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  October, 
1823,  to  hour  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
hsvinff  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  a^nts  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  land.  Gen.  M'Intosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  with  both  nations  at  their 
eooncils,  when  any  distinguished  chieft  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
eonrespondence  between  mem  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  Mintosh  ven- 
tured to  reconmiend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations ; 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  vrith,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  rec<Mrds,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  was 

*  or  Um  Book,  Chap,  vi,  p.  SBL 
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thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Ross,  who,  without  delay,  laid  it  belbre  the  oouneil, 
when  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  read  in  M'lntosh's  presence.  He  was 
accordingly  called  in,  and  his  letter  was  read,*  after  which  Mr.  Ross  made  the 
following  address: 

^  My  friends :  fiye  years  haye  elapsed  since  I  haye  been  called  to  preside 
oyer  the  national  committee ;  and  your  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  is  manifested  by  the  successiye  reappointments 
which  you  haye  bestowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  me 
has  been  sacredly  maintained,  and  shall  eyer  be  preserved.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  despicable  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  char- 
acter is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Therefore,  1 
would  prefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  sain 
the  world's  wealth  and  have  my  reputation  as  an  honest  man  tarnished  fay 
the  acceptance  of  a  pecuniary  bribe,  for  self^ggrandizement  It  has  now 
become  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  ofiered  to  my 
character,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  general  counciL  This 
letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  speak  for  itself.  But,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  1823,  and  was  but  the  commencement 
of  the  denunciations  M'Intosh  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Ridge.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especially  as  they  had  been  old 
friends  and  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side,  at 
Taladega,  Tohopeka,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  they  had  been  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field;  frequently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  their  respective  nations ;  and  they  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  as  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations.  But  all  these  considerations  and  circumstances 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  fix>m  his  duty.  He  said  that  what  be 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  otb^v,  hr 
and  vride.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  fbund  astmy 
from  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  be  trusted.  Mlntosh,  he  said,  had  borne 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  among  his  own  people,  the  Creeks,  fawrt 
how  stands  his  clmracter  now  ?  <*  I  cast  nim  behind  my  back.  He  may 
depait  in  peace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  not 
to  be  bought  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  name."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  afterwards,  and  sufiered  die  same  rate,  with  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  <*  for  the  emigratioo,  presenn- 
tion,  and  improvement,  of  the  aborigines  of  America,"  an  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac- 
count, through  Major  Eaton,  in  a  ver^  conciliatory  and  ^cious  manner. 
One  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  surprismg  contrast  with 
what  was  afterwards  avowed  by  the  same  auOion.  **!  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,"  says  the  general,  *<that  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  efiect  the 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
president ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  worid  knows 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  Beniom 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  ti^  purpose 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  liiUe  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of^calliBg 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerful  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  JfffimmP  Bat  as 
he  said  nothing  in  Ms  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefirmmy  or 
that  Mr.  Jefierson  ever  thought  of^  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  feb  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument.  We  are  prepared  to  use 
something  more  than  the  name  of  J^ffarmm  against  die  oppressors  of  the  In- 
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ditns,  and  we  h«tfe  of^  some  d  hm  Bound  and  sober  conrictioiia  **1  am  of 
opioioii,*'  be  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Knox,  of  10  August,  1791,  *^  that  govern- 
ment sboukl  firmly  maintain  tbis  ground ;  that  tbe  Indians  bave  a  ngbt  to 
tbe  occupation  of  tbeir  lands,  ind^endetU  of  the  sUUeM  tviikin  lohost  chuartertd 
litmts  theif  happen  to  be;  tbat,  until  tbey  cede  tbem  b^  treaty,  or  otber  transac- 
tion equivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  ngbt  to  sucb  lands ; 
tbat  ueitber  under  tbe  present  constitution,  nor  tlie  ancient  contederation,  bad 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  ngbt  to  treat  witb  the  Indians  without  tbe  consent  ot' 
tbe  ffeneral  government ;  tbat  tbat  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
ior  me  cession  of  tbe  lands  in  question  ;  tbat  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  all  its  energy  for  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  tbe  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  tbem ;  and  tbat 
if  any  settlements  are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  by  them,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  tbe  United  States,  tbe  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  tbe  Indians  tbat  such  settlements  are  loilhaut  tJie  authoritu  or  pro- 
tection qf  the  United  States,  but  to  remove  them  also  by  the  pMic  force!"  Such 
was  the  "voice"  CoL  Benton  said  be  was  to  "call  up,**  to  drown  tbat  of  tbe 
fiiend  of  tbe  Indians.  But  "  bow  are  tbe  mighty  fallen ! "  Tbe  helpless  In- 
diana have  been  forced  to  fly  before  tbe  steel  of  tbe  wliite  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  tbeir  fine  fields  and  comfortable  bouses  to  tbeir  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  alter  all  tbat  has  happened,  all  tbe  wrong  tbat  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countiyman  of  Jefiersou, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  witb  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
bave  well-fprounded  hopes  tbat  ffood  men  will  ere  long  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  mis  tbe  heart  of  tbe  pbuanthropist  witb  sor- 
row, that  tbeir  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokees. 

Tbe  dey  of  Alffiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  tbat  they  may 
expect  justice  at  bis  bands ;  but  be  says  to  tbem,  "  Do  you  not  know  tliat  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  tbat  I  am  tbeir  captam  ?**  *  A  president  of 
tbe  United  States  has  said  that  be  intended  no  barm  to  tbe  Cherokees ;  but 
what  has  be  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  tbe  government  of  a  beloved 
country  witb  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  would  gladly  bave  been  spared  tbis  part  of  our  under- 
taking ;  but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  bad  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  debberately  disregard  tbem. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ttlSTOET  OF  THS  CHSKOXXXS,  COFTIimED. 

**  Thtj  have  taken  tbe  realm  which  oar  aneefltort  fave ; 
Tbej  have  thrown  their  eliainf  o*er  the  land  and  the  wave ; 
The  forest  it  wasted  with  sword  and  with  flame ; 
And  what  bave  we  left  bat  our  onee  honored  name  ? "— At<oiiso  Lswii. 

We  have  seen  bow  Jefffstwn  viewed  the  rights  of  tbe  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  tbem  in  tbe  times  of  tfashington ;  and  what  bave  tbe  Cherokees  since 
done,  tbat  tbey  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  they  foHeited  tbem  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  r  or  by  fighting  tbeir  bat- 
dm  ?  Tbat  a  president  of  tbis  day  should  say  to  tbem,  when  tbey  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  *^  that  be  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
yrho  may  oe  within  tbe  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  tbey  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  tbe  issue  of  sucb  net^  relations,  without  any  hope  tbat  be 
will  interfere  ^^ — thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  BlwU^e  Brief  Cxaminatioo,  ^.,  page  16« 
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the  6  Jape,  189(k  He,attiiem]iie  tmie,aflBiii^tfian  *<tfMtliekrvwtben;fl^ 
that  he  is  their  friend ;  that  he  feela  for  them  as  a  fiither  feete  for  his  cm^ 
dren."  With  whatever  truth  thia  ml^t  have  been  epoken,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  presume  that  such  was  not  the  way  die  Cherokees  feh  ''for  thev  cliildren." 
And  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  pubUshed 
on  the  17  July  of  the  same  year,  they  say,  ''It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  sorrow  which  afiects  their  minds,  on  learning  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  {principles ;  principles 
that  could  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  had  made  promises  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled — promises  made  hundreds  of  times,  is 
almost  every  conceivable  manner — often  in  the  form  of  solemn  treaties— 
sometimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  own  hand — ^very 
often  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  his  direction— these, 
ail  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles." 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  by 
the  chief  Spkckleo  SrcAKE,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  wbidi 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  them.  It 
was  as  follows : 

*^Broiher$!  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  great  father;  it  is  very  kind  He 
says  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  mrst  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  faces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  hira, 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indian^ 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  h6miny,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plams  and  the 
valleys.  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  bo  be- 
came our  great  fiither.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  'You  must  move 
a  little  &rther,  lest  I  should,  by  accident,  tread  on  you.'  With  one  foot  be 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  graves  of  his  fathera  But  our  great  father  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  'move  a  little  farther;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  same. 
Brotkert  /  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said, '  Get  a  little 
farther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  'It  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says, '  The  land  you 
live  on  is  not  yours;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi;  there  is  game;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers!  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  mere  fuso  ?  He  loves  his  red  duldren,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  oy  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1806.  In  that  year  a  deputation  firom  that  nation  wis 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  friend- 
ship than  any  thing  else  perhi^M,  who,  in  a  conference  th^  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  *^dtdared  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  m  (Ae  pursuit  ^  qgiv 
cufturs  anui  civilized  Itfe,  in  tkt  country  they  then  occ^pied;^  but  said,  "as  all 
their  countr3rmen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  die  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  hoe 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the 
Highwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  thebr  society 
within  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishment  ofjmd  laws  and  a 
regular  govemmenL  llioee  wishing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  ^  over  the  BlississipfN, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  Umted  Statesi    To  these 

*  The  Spaniafds  of  Florida  endeavored  to  break  op  the  Englisb  seUleoMBt  oader  Gm- 
0{|leClioq>e  in  Georgia. 
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proporitioiis  the  pwddent  gacre  his  entfre  and  unqualified  apptobatioi].  No 
objectkm  is  heard  of  afjakiBt  their  erecting  a  government  for  themeelyea,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  them  m  anv  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  life  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Osages,  some  few  got  hack  to  their  own  country, 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  Iruits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  in  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
Avheu,  in  1823,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
countiy,  and  for  their  removal  west,  they  directly  refused,  and  showed  how 
much  bettor  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  own  nation  than  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  hero  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  pert  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  lor  a  removal.  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  deca^ ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper^ 
ous  cultivator  being  found  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poH- 
ticians,  namely,  that  from  the  time  of  Washington,  there  had  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant; 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  boundaries,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  good  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit. In  fact,  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  uncanstihUional* 
This  doctrine  was  finally  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  business  turned. 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  1783, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  ctm- 
degcend  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
fit>m  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
1  will  not  aver  that  it  was  so.  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  whicii 
there  can  be  no  misconception;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerful;  and 
though,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us ;  and  their  alliance 
was  considered  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,*  ^  When  the 
Unit^  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it  ?  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicit  peace ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  commissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?**  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  •*  withiji  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
ibat  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  lenfftb,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
fiDther  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmucn  as  such  encroach- 
ments bad  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
white  man ;  but  the  awiul  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  onr  day  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  observed  a  dark  cloud  gather^ 
mg  m  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
nmet  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  vraste 
its  deadly  effects ;  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
eveiy  friend  of  humanity «nd  justice  had  hoped  it  would;  but  it  came  and 
swept  away  the  Cherokees. 

Tm  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
Iwyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  magistrates, 
but  Bfr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them.    He  proposed  it  with  diffidence 

•  Opimon  in  the  case,  WarcetUr  vs.  0te  State  of  Oeorgiaf  p.  14. 
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in  his  opening  message  to  congress,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1834 ;  and  ben 
let  us  observe,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  upon  the  same  month,  and  nearly 
the  same  day  of  the  month^that  our  iathers  came  to  these  shores;  and  on  the 
S7th  of  Januaiy,  following,  he  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  He  wm 
induced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  he  could  deyiee  to 
relieve  the  country  fix>m  the  difficulty  by  which  its  executive  was  surrounded, 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Ge<M-gia  was  pressing  with  severe  earnest- 
ness ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within 
its  limits  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  all 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  claim  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighbors'.  The  president,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  ovm  judgment  It  was  imder  these  circum- 
stances that  a  removal  was  recommended. 

But  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  speaks 
of  force,  repudiates  in  the  strongest  terms  its  employment  And  we  camioC 
doubt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  ''The 
condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  limits,  and  especially  those  who  are 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  tlie  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incorporated 
into  our  system,  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  in  the 
regular  augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, their  situation  vnll  become  deplorable,  if  their  extinction  is  not 
menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it  6y  force,  even 
vnth  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regarding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  ''I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  title  was  not  affected  in  the  slightest  circumstanee 
by  the  compact  with  Georgia,  and  that  there  it  no  obligation  on  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  Indiana  by  force.  The  eiq[)ress  stipulation  of  the  compact, 
that  their  title  should  be  extinguished  at  the  esmenae  of  the  United  Statesy 
when  it  may  be  done  peaceably,  and  on  reoMonabte  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  ue  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  parties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  disfKMal  of  wtdch  they  were  to  be 
redded  as  free  agent&  An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opmion,  be  unjust  In  the  future  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  the  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  States  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  indifferent'^  But  what  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at 
the  result  of  things,  and  the  mcHre  severely  do  we  defvecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  me  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidently  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  history,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  tben  become  considerably  civihzed,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  after,  he  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  oMect  of  a  special  message,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  this  language:  "Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  opmion,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which,  they  now  occupy  within 
the  linuts  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  countoy  l^ing  westward 
and  northward  thereof  vrithin  our  acknowledged  boimdaries,  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those  tribes,  the  atteniioii 
of  government  has  been  long  drawn,  vrith  great  solicitude,  to  the  subject* 

Fiivt  a  removal  is  barely  thought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  propose^ 
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tbeu  strongly  recmnmended ;  so  far  there  must  be  no  compulsion,  because  it 
would  be  too  bare&ced  an  outrage  on  the  common  sense  of  the  people ; 
because  the  Indians  uiil  remove  without  force;  they  can  be  bought  out 
Hme  showed  that  they  could  not  be  obliged  to  sell  their  country ;  Uien  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  enforced  in  spite  of  the  ffeneral  government,  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
eeneral  govenunent  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  Indiana  ?  A  preposterous  idea !  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  general  government  is  pondering  the  matter,  not 
only  Indians,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  them  as  instructors, 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  g<fvenwunt  is  still  pondtring  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  performed  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokees, 
in  1831. 

**  In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 

was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  1^  (1830,) 

against  certain  Cherokees,  praymg  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  from  digging 

and  searehing  for  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bill 

being  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  against  the 

parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  forUivnth,  to 

desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  ^,000  dollars ;  at 

the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 

from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 

which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  said  writ    Under  the 

authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 

invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  30  or  40  of  the 

militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  engaged 

in  digging  for  feold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  ^  the  troops  of  the  United 

States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  the  sheriff  and  his  party  themselves 

made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifteen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 

eouncll  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 

authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party, 

and  a  written  order  by  the  commanding  oficer  of  the  United  States  troops, 

directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 

further  protection  could  be  extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 

no  longer  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  canying 

them  into  execution.    On  the  return  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  they  passed 

by  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  enga;^  in  digf^g  for  gold,  and  ordered 

them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  committed  to  jail,  and  proceeded 

to  destroy  their  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  after  committing 

some  further  aggression,  they  returned.    Shordy  afterwards,  the  sheriff  with 

a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  three 

Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 

labors,  and  conducted  them  to  Wadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  befcre 

the  same  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 

fine  of  98  dollars,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 

also  compelled  them  to  give  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  for  their 

personal  appearance  berore  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 

the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.    They  were  retained  in  cu^ody  ^ve  days, 

then  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  required  bond.    They  appeared  agreeably 

to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 

governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.    For  these 

unwarrantaUe  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 

WBs  offered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded." 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  a 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  in^nmed  of  ibem.  Such  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  io  Tuney  or  China.    The  manner  in  which  affiiirs  were  managed 

10* 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  cirilized  commonity. 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  the  troops  of  the  United  States  into  the  Cherokee 
ooontry,  he  said,  to  guard  against  tl^e  difficulties  which  it  was  apfvehended 
would  ffrow  out  of  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  (he 
Uttvless  tntrudera  upon  the  mineral  mstrict,  and  having /u{/SUe(f  the  irutnuiUmi 
of  the  government,  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  for  the  winter  to  their 
respective  quarters.*' 

About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting 
the  wididrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  that  he  had  <<  just  ordered  their  withdrawal,  because  the  oinect  ftr 
which  they  had  been  sent  vras,  %n  a  great  measure,  accomplished!"  Now,  tf 
the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  bomness 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territory,  to  remove 
gold  diggers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  lavtrfuUy  in  their 
*<own  diggings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  another  It  was  a  new  doctrine, 
but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  the  laws 
of  Georj^  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government 
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**  Come,  Letbfl,  eome !  thy  tide  oblivionf  roll 
0*er  all  that  prood  oompkioenoy  of  Mai, 
Tbmt  generoiM  ardor,  that  enlWeniog  flame, 
That  warmHl  my  bocom,  when  I  heard  the  name 
Of  my  onea  honored  oouotry ; — let  thy  wave, 
Dark  aa  ATemua,  gloomy  at  the  grave. 
Drown  every  veitige  of  that  country*!  fhme. 
And  ibade  the  light  that  burtta  upon  her  abame ! "— PintvoirT. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  fbllows  from  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  under  date,  **JSrew  EchotOy  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  anodier,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiaiy  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shift  for  oiff- 
selves  as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  die  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  vrill  not  give  up  the  ship  -vnule  she  is  afloat 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  loi^  to 
make  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woo<K 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  a  Bowige  oovntnfy  where  printers  are  not  plenty; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoenix  regular  for  a  whfle, 
but  we  vrill  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phoenix  says,  "The  law  of  €feor- 
gia,  makinff  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Clierokee 
nation,  without  talong  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  iHt 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz..  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Bfr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann,  the  tvro  last  being  elii- 
xens,  with  Cherokee  mmilies.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  evenmg  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  tbe  guard  as  a  pris- 
QDer.  On  Monday  tney  vrere  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  die  same  evmring ^ 
were  taken  tibe  Rev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  WilHsm  Thonroeon^*  Upon 
liiis  outrage  the  ecfitor  of  the  Phoenix  meekly  remarkB,  tint  hb  objeet  v»aB 
sftDsplyto  give  ftets,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  m>on  tbek*  eviffia. 
im  Thempson  wm  teown  inio  jaily  but  aftenmda  diaahiige^  it 
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oBtfUiStted  fhat  ke  4nI  Bot  Ihre  in  <1m  mtknk  Hie  nikwiniiiirteB  and  two 
otfenn  were  taken  before  Judge  Cla3rlon,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  oorpas,  and  lib* 
ctfated  by  him  oa  tbe  gnmnd  tbat  they  were  a^fents  of  the  govemnaeot ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptiy  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  tiie 
miflsionajrieB  were  agents  of  the  ffOTemaweft,  the  pubKe  might  rest  asmired 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  tbem  out 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas* 
ter  at  New  Echota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  dischmod  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  against  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  h«i  irom  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barnr  did  without  delay,  and  put 
auotber  in  his  place,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per* 
formed  another,  of  more  profit  to  himself,  probably,  of  sellinff  liquors  to  the 
fadians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  tho 
Cherokeea 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  pasnng  to  other  details* 
it  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  Elias  fioudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words :  ^'The  Georgia  guard,  under  CoL  Nelscm,  are  now  here  [at  OugMlocy] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizans  of  uns 
nation  l^  marriaf;e,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Geoma  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowasee  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  ^oung  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  usinff  msolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  night  under  gnaid,  Amned  together  inpakrs, 
and  fastened  togetiier  with  looks.  ]\£*.  David  Vann,  a  member  of  the  Cnero* 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  ancested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
qoarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  soil  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  Thev  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  they  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  me,  to  make  martial  music^ 

The  above  was  under  date  of  June  1.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin* 
eipal  Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
9od  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  round  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  theiiL  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  m 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  foared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificanft 
rabUe  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice^ 

In  1896,  Geoi^ia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
timKu^  the  Cherokee  nation.  C.  It  IKda  was  then  principal  ohie^  who 
forbku  the  proceeding  in  a  friendlv  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being  paid  to  tliis  notice,  Mr. 
Ifieks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  be  taken  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeav- 
me,  he  accordingly  desisted  fbr  that  time.  It  was  against  the  oxpiess  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  survey  should  be  undertaken  wMMMit  an  order 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  co  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Lidians  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Af&irs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
wlnle  GeiMTgia  Irad  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powera,  and 
tfiat  rtie  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachmoBts 
upon  the  Vidians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  wherson 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  **nagfxtj  mstrament  of  little 
men,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  tiiat  steam  is  hamdees  wlien  there  is 
nothing  to  c<Hifine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  ''an  awfol  explosion.'' 
Take,  as  a  qiecimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  B^RBOiTa,  secretary  at 
war :  <<Sir,  you  are  qufficienUy  ei^ticit  as  to  the  means  by  whioh  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  eWecL  Thm  the  military  character  of  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  libertv  to  nve  to  it  the  defiaMw 
^AAdtk'nmeAm,    From  the  first  decisive  act  ^  heatihty,  yov  wtt  be  ooaakU 
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ered  and  tretled  as  a  puUie  enemy;  and  with  the  ksa  refMignanoe,  became 
you,  to  whom  we  might  conatitutionally  have  wpealed  for  our  own  defence 
against  invasion,  are  yourselves  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  iht  unbiuMng 
cuUes  of  the  9(wage8,  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  long  re- 
port was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Georgia, 
seconded  l^  sumuy  resolutions  of  a  character  with  former  proceedings.  It 
was  resolv^,  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  failed  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lands  <<  as  early,"  and  upon  as  "^  reasonable  terms^"  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  thereby  ^palpMy  violated  their  contraet  wiih  (korgia,  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said  lands 
for  the  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lancb  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  wilL"  This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  lad 
appttd* 

The  administration  of  Mr,  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  lon^ 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  impunity.  Parties 
frim  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedy  left  Some  de^wirin^ 
said,  **'l£  ibey  could  get  no  redress,  they  could  fed  duply  the  ii^ukice  done 

Had  the  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  JoBzr  Quinct  Adams,  been 
continued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  fate  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  different ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  message  to  c^m^ress  on  the 
5  February,  1827,  he  said,  f*  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltei*ed,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  higher 
than  that  of  human  authority,  will  compel  tlie  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  friliil  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted for  that  purpose  to  his  charge."  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  heki 
by  the  head  of^the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  1829,  wh^i  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  tne  crime  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  takinj^  an 
oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Georgia.  They  were  all  iH^ught  in  guilty  by  a  jmy, 
after  bemg  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  conoitU  were  pardoned,  on  giv- 
ing assurances  that  thev  would  not  offend  asain.  The  two  missionaries, 
VTorcester  and  Butler,  having,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  The  gov- 
ernor (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreading  me  expression  of  public  opinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  requesting  that  they  would 
*^  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  jpromise  not  again  to  offend  the  laws,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned." But  this  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  they  were  determmed 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  ^hard  labor"  among  felons!  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  tlie  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letters. 

In  November  following,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  the  Judgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  ViTorcester.  Geor- 
gia, through  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tenopt  of  tne  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  teonU 
chattenge  the  mod  deUmdned  resislancej  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  inevittAly 
amimhuaU  the  Union.  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  oo 
the  part  of  Georna ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribunal.  And  wheo 
it  was  decided  tnat  that  state  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
ground  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
tbe  misflionaries,  for  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  Uie  mandamiii 
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disregardecL  Thus  stood  matters  in  March,  1833,  eoid  nothing  was  expected 
to  be  done  in  &vor  of  the  prisoners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remarl^  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 
their  base  propensities,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefierson's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty ;  and  be  it  remem* 
bered,  that  Georgia  was  amon^  the  foremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
the  gold  mine  countiy.  At  the  upper  mines  they  arrested  upwards  of  ooe 
hundred  persons,  whites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  bemg  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  not  to  dig 
any  more.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  ground 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them. 
In  short,  Georgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  tar  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it ! 

About  the  time  of  this  military  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Affnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  affectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
aU  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  pa^  of  bistorv.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  suffered  as  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
high  in  office  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
sleeping,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country ; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  coura^  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  snme  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  (?eorffia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court ;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  stren^h  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  same  &rce  hereafter, 
when  it  miffht  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  further  against  her ;  and  accordingly.  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  h  very  gracious  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  ^  whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
*  leave  the  question  of  their  continuance  in  confinement  to  the  magnaninnty  of  the 
state;*  and  taking  into  view  the  triumphant  ground  which  tne  state  finally 
occupies  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reelection  of  President  Jackson^  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  this  controversy ;  and  above  all,  the  HAGNA!nMTTT  of 
Georgia  being  apppaled  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
further  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged.'' 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  tha^  the 
acts  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  laud.* 

*  The  decision  was  made  by  Judg^  ManhsU  oo  the  3d  Marcji,  1832. 
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No  refleolieiis  will  ever  be  reqiiMred  upon  tin  «Air  from  tbe  bieteriu,  as 
they  will  nelurally  suggest  themeelTee  to  the  mkid  ef  etery  reader,  who  bee 
only  to  cofMuder,  that  argumoDt  had  very  little  to  do  where  Asdrew  Jagkeea 
was  coocemed. 

Id  the  memorial  which  the  chiefi  of  the  C^rokee  natioft  adbaiitted  to 
cougress  on  the  dd  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasoDiogs  so  pertiBeDt 
and  cogeot,  that  it  is  surprimog  to  us  how  it  could  haye  beea  disre|^rded  by 
hoDorahle  men.  Among  other  things  noticed,  they  remark  that,  **  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  docun^ent  printed  for  the  use  of 
congress,  conneeted  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emimtion,  the  following 
sentiments:  ^firom  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating'  And,  ^ there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chiefs, 
and  on  tmit  account  keep  back.* "  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilfiil  false* 
hood.  The  idea  that  their  peo[^  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  theiF  ehiefsi 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  tlie  people  of  the  United  Statifs  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  ^The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
**  advised  a  plan  and  afibrded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  o«r  nation. 
President  Jefierson  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  <  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  by  adopting  industrioiis  occu- 
pations and  a  jgmfommtni  of  rtpiiar  law.  In  this  uot*  Moy  aUmofB  re^  en  fJkft 
eowMtl  and  aagiskmce  <^  the  UmJUd  States^  "  Bitt  of  what  avail  have  Men  the 
detenninatioo  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson  ? 

The  *^  Book  €ff  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,"  has 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sickness  on  their 
ruffged  road;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  follen  under  the  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississip^u  in  one  awful  catastrophe ;  *  wives  left  husbands  on  the  wav,  never 
more  to  join  tliem;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wifo  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  Mnd  to  which  she  was  bound;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulara. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1833,  a  fiist  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation* 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  *^  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  destiny  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mvsterious  will  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,"  &c  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indians 
with  those  of  Georgia ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Chndian  community. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832;  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  PhcBnix  of  June»  among 
others,  these  observations:  *< The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  WasbK 
in^n  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  comer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refor  to  the  vahie  of  the  gold  mines,  as  foOows : 

"  The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures^  It 
IS  worth  OMMre  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hunil^d  miles 
en  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  comer  of  Carroll  county,  is 


*  On  the  SIst  of  Octobec,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Monmouth,  with  600  emigralbg  IndiaM. 
was  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  by  another  vessel,  and  31 1  of  thme  nuserabla 
creatures  drowned !  That  SHch  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  iocied- 
iUe,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  oUl,  condemned  vesseL  It  was  probably  hiied 
cheap  by  the  eonneloa  fee  muxwiag  Indiaosl 
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«Re  cootimied  bed  of  gold.  The  width  of  thk  rtgjon  ie  not  yet  known,  but 
9t  the  southern  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  miles  broad.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders.'' 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  motives  of  acdon. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upoii  the  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  agent  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  tliat  he  is  executing  the 
will  of  Go<L  It  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  age  when  South  America  was 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition ;  inhumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  year  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  their  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  it  required  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  execution&  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them.  Gold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  <*  gold  ?  "  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  corrupting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  it  done  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  nave  said,  ^  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
has  made  ;**  echo  has  reverberated  it  from  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves.  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  valtevs  of  the  ancient  Clierokei-s  without  feelinff  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  d me  when  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  uot  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them  ?  Wliere  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  he  had  not  done  it  ?  And  does  he  not  say  he  wotdd  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  ^  Cherokee  Phcenix,''  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indians, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  items  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Cfeorgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  October,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  imless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Greorgia  against  the  Indians. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  ^  guard,**  of  infamous 
memory,  then  under  the  comnnand  of  one  Capt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  (Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner.  He  had  been  encaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself,  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individual8, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  "  magnanimity^  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
we  leave  to  the  deter  mi  riation  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 

Deadly  feiuls  among  them,  executions  and  murders.    These  have  but  begim, 

and  how  or  where  ihey  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  fiiture.    It  is  well 

known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country.  Major  Ridgty  his  son, 

John  Ridgtf  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 

of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 

of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.    Who  could  have  expected  any  thins 

different  irom  those  Indians?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

— ~""~— ^^'^■""■^"'^.-^"^^^^"~^"~"^"~~~— "^"■"^^•"— ~~^^~~^"^~^~""— ^^■— ^~^"~— "^"^"^^^"•^^■"^^^^■^^—^^"^'"^""-^^"^^wp 

*  He,  il  it  believed,  is  the  same  who  was  educated  at  the  Missionary  school  at  Cornwall,  i« 
Connecticut,  and  who,  about  1825,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  bold,  of  that  village. 
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laws  many  years  ago  by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  to  Ihre  under  tbe 
operation  of  those  laws  until,  in  1830,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  them  by 
the  interference  of  Georgia. 

It  had  been  an  old  standing  law  among  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  among 
the  Creeks,  **  that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  thev  should  be  punished  with  death.'* 
In  1839,  this  law  was  brought  up  in  theur  legislature,  and  confirmed  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  published  it  It  was  a  law  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  first  printed,  we  believe,  in  18S9. 

Having  seen  the  Cherokees  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  if  we  woukl 
pursue  their  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  affairs  now,  the  intercourse  between  them 
imd  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfre- 
quent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  the  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  ejected  but  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  fears 
were  without  any  foimdation ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  preparations  of  thi^  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neighbors,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  CTeat  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  tbe 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  murder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Ridge,  or  treaty 
party.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
has  been  given.  It  appears  that  from  the  time  the  Ridges,  fiither  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  with  Schermerhom, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  iu  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  we  protest  against  taking  human  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  community  is 
vastly  more  injiu-ed  than  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  iu  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
OS  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  tbe 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhom,  as  any  of  the  nation*  -Therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  reirmined 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  tbe  massacre  of  Ridge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
tfiough  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  VVhen  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  pur^  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  tb^23d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  tbe  number  of  about  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  from  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  iu  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridge  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
•nd  his  son  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Boudinot,  CoL  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Major  Ridge  once  exeeuted  a  chief  for  an  act  of  much  more  doubtful 
atrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.  In  1806,  the  noted  orator  Double- 
HEAD  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  imporUuit  business  of  making  a 
treaty,  at  Tellico,  with  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  land  to  accommo<£ite 
the  seat  of  government  of  Tennessee,  and  for  **  the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Clinch."  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,  or 
Doublehead,  was  charged  with  bribery ;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guilty,  and 
was  followed  by  Major  Ridge  and  others,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  M'lntosh, 
in  the  evening,  was  fallen  upon  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Rid^.  He  escaped 
with  a  desperate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  m  a  neighboring 
dwelling,  but  his  purauers  found  hun,  and  an  Indian  named  Saunders,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  bis  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  wos  near  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  sufiered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridge  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  Echota. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Thb  Sewikolv  War  Resombd — Further  aeeount  of  the  causes  of  the  war — Jfu- 
meraus  eases  of  gross  imposUum — Bad  conduct  of  government  officers — Ji  new 
treaty  of  removal  urged — ^  deputatwn  visits  the  west — Their  report — Another  treaty 
— Speeches  of  the  chiefs — Examination  of  the  policy  qf  the  government^  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  IwUans — Character  oj  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  were  procured — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians*  presumption — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Mickasaukies. 

**  Let  them  come  with  the  pipe ;  we  will  tread  it  to  dntt, 
And  oar  arrowi  of  war  ihaJi  no'tr  roouMer  with  riMt ; 
Let  them  come  with  their  hosU ;  to  tJio  deiert  weMI  Aeo, 
And  the  drotifht  and  the  famine  our  helpen  shall  be.'* — Pikk. 

Thk  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  as 
the  vrilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  against  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  in  detail,  as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Indians,  but  from  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  me  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  nifficulty  was  experienced  in 
arriving  at  facts  and  dates. 

Nobody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  they  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  beset  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
Iteen  done  in  a  more  savage  manner ;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feigning 
death;  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  plain  had  not  marked  the 
place  where  they  felL    These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itself. 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  could  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  against  a  single 
comer  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government. 
But  of  these  affairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detul  some  affairs  from  the  beginning  of  it,  which  we 
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have  not  nodeed;  fcaving  closed  our  aocouot  In  tke  tummer  of  1896,  Bouy 
iads  aod  documents  have  gince  come  to  band  which  could  not  then  be 
known,  and  which  throw  nnueh  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  fumiih 
much  new  and  important  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  die  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  oidy  haye  been  givan  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  miglit 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  iu&noous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders ;  and  it  is  equally  insufierable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  court 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequently  justice  is  no 
dweller  in  such  bodies.  Indians  cannot  testify  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  oUiged  to  submit  to  whateyer  decision  their  learmd 
guardians  pronounce.f 

One  CoL  Humphreys  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease, 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  liearing  except  againgt  his  oum  people.  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  sold  negroes  to  Col.  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  CuleJueckmoa,  He  bought  them  after  applicatieo 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recoveiy,  of  that 
very  villain !  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  reatoration. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  Humphreys  had 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  facts  being  so  strong  in  favor  of  Culekeedcouoa^  but  refen^  Hum- 
phreys, together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  ta  the  decision  of  government 

Another  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recoveiy 
of  negroes.  She  gave  hnn,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. Slie  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  given 
him  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  Micanopy  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land ! 

A  black,  named  Ahrahoan,  who  has  figured  largely  in  the  war,  was  basely 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  Abraham  a 
large  amount  of  money,  ^ot  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  tie  owed  him,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  go?- 
emment  itself  becomes  implicated.     ' 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  fects  have  since  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.    It  must  be  re- 


*  There  were  published  in  the  year  1836  three  historiec  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first 
b^  Mr.  Cohen,  the  secoud  by  a  late  "  stafT  oflScer/'  and  the  third  by  "  a  lieutenant  of  the  left 
winff."  All  three  of  them  seem  to  be  very  well  done,  but  that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter,  (*•  a  late 
staff  ofllicer/M  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  roost  valuable  to  the  historian.  To 
these  works  I  eladly  recur,  and  tender  here  the  authttrs  my  acknowledgments  for  the  ase  I 
have  made  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  pages.  None  of  them  had  appeared  when  my  weak 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  profit  by  them  in  my  previous  eaitions.  But  for  these 
last  tave  years  of  the  war  1  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  "thousand  and  out" 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Gen.  T*hompsoT^9  speech  to  the  Indians  at  a  coandl 
in  Oct  1834>  in  wfaieh  he  plainly  holds  the  same  language  to  them. 
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that  bj  tbe  treaty  of  Gamp  MouHrie,  (18  September,  1883,)  tte 
Seminoles  had  secured  to  them  an  annuity  of  $5,000  for  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  the  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5/X)0,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  within 
tfaia  tract,  than  white  men  intmded  themselves  among  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  the  persons  of  several  Indiana.  Nor  is  tins  an  Indian  story ; — it 
was  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  Qav.  Dmoaly  and  without  the  least  reason 
lor  the  outrage.  What  -wbb  done?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  nia^strate  to  have  the  ofienders  teamed  off  of  tht  rtwrvation  m  one  day 
from  the  tune  the  notice  should  he  served.  Thus,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  onkred  off  of 
the  Indian^  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newspapers  in  vrhich  to  circu^ 
late  accounts  of  t^eir  wrongs  and  sufferings; — ^these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  while  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  petition  was  got  up  aroonff  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  tliey  were  daily  sufiering  from  the  Indiaus  in  various  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  specified.  We  do  not 
presume  but  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upon  their  white  neighbors, 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  the  affiur  at  Hogtawn  m  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  these  petitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  thev  did.  President  Adams 
knew  what  to  do  with  them,  fie  that  as  it  may,  the  (ate  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  knovm  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arrangenaent  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  Gad!t- 
den  to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  happened  that  this 
was  the  most  ftivorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  upon,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crops  of  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  of^  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  any  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  relief.  GoL 
€Sadsden  visited  jmeanopjf,  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  remo^  to  the 
fiiiitful  west  Micanopy  said,  however,  uiat  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dispersed  upon  tlieir  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  tliem  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  th^  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  tiiey  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine's  Land- 
ing the  place  of  tlie  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Of  the  small  number  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  ^reat  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  Lave  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Lidians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  sisned  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  tnat  a  deputation 
of  some  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  proposed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  if,  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thought  advisable, 
they  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out  upon  this  imiK>rtant 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows :  John 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Apiaco,  Abicn,  Ari>iucki,  &c.);  Jumper,  who 
afterwards  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  Nehauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt  ;  Holata 
EHATffiLA,  CoA  Hadjo,  (AUigstor);  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Mraham,  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 

What  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefs  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approoatkni  of  the  country  diey  had  exanuned,  1  will  not  undertake  to 
say,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  « We,  the  un- 
dersigned, Seminole  chiefs,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  oountnr 
examined  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  as  government  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,''  &c  How  much  they  neally  understood 
of  this  writing,  be&re  they  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thonmmm,  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  from  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  bow 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  tliem  by  their  countrymen. 

Altiiough  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landing  a  treanr  was  made, 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
move from  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  vet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  tlie  chiefs  coula  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner,  CoL  Crcui9den,  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  sa^  <<  There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  posUivdy  refused  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mia- 
flissippL  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
witii  some  difficulty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  the  United  States  wished  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  mdueed,  however,  to  assent  to  tlie  agreement**  By  **  agreement,* 
does  Ck>L  Uadtden  refer  to  the  treaty  itself  or  to  a  separate  writing,  forwarded 
to  the  war  ofi^e  with  the  treaty? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowled^ng  their  satisftction 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  another  writing,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  of,  and  even  afifectiou  for,  Maj.  Phagan,  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
iK>w  be  shown  thai  these  papers  speak  a  very  different  language  from  that 
spoken  by  the  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  afterwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paine*s  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  1834.*  It  was  opened  by  Gen.  7%nnpa(m,  in  whose 
8i>eech  vre  find  these  words :  *^  You  alone  have  the  riM  to  decide  tchether  you 
will  accad  the  intUation^  or  not ;  U  %8  leftj  ob  ii  slMuld  he,  entMy  optional  wiA 
you,  and  no  perton  hut  yourselves  has  any  right  to  sm  you  aAoU  or  shall  not  ae- 
cede  to  the  proposition."  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  chiefi)  hod  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
nad  been  left  ofien  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  4iiefs : — 

MiCANOPT  rose  and  said,  ^  When  we  |  were  at  Caihp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  eayJ* 

Jumper^  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke :  *<  At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  fipom  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 

*  By  the  usages  of  cKnlized  nations,  the  Indians  were  under  no  obligation  to  abide  h^  the 
treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  for  it  was  two  years  after  it  was  concluded  before  congress  ratified 
it  -y  and  all  treaties  must  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time— but  any  time  must  ans>%'er  lor 
Inidiaus. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  had  invited  the  Seminoles  to  settle  amoqg 
ihem  protniMruoosly :  and  it  seems  the  chiefs  had  siven  encouras^nent  that  they  would,  when 
all  the  oei^Doring  Indians  had  made  peace  wiu  them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  this  (act 
be  borne  m  mind  by  the  reader, 

X  He  was  among  the  signers  of  that  treaty.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Mi- 
CAVOPT  is  grandson  to  the  distinguished  Kino  Paive,  and  that  his  fathers  name  was  Si* 
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there  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Land- 
ing. We  were  told  we  might  go  and  see  the  land,  but  that  we  were  not 
obliged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  us  sign  our  hands  to  a  papery  which  you  nmo 
say  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  but  we  thought  the  jwiper  said  only  that 
we  liked  the  land,  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removal  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  We  are  not  willing  to  go.  Il*  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  liars.  The  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  siurounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  may  produce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  bloml,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  *  You  say  the  Seminoles  are  rogues,  but 
you  wish  to  bring  us  among  worse  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  they  not  sted  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
Qor  packs  upon  our  own  backs  }  ^ 

Cha&lis  EifATRLA  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subee- 
quently  consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  for  bringing  in 
his  cattle,  on  his  return  was  net  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  way,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  He 
fpoke  as  follows :  ^  Our  old  speaker  was  IBcks,  f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
for«>tten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
maide  by  children.  Great  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,  |  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enough  to  make  a  new  bar- 
gain. Our  fiither  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — they  love 
nim.  When  a  man  is  at  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  fimiily  depend  u})on  them.  He  thinks  of  these  tilings  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  ai*e  all  around  me.  Should  I  go 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
fttigue  would  be  so  great  None  but  strong  people  can  go.  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  mdian  blood  in  me.  Tite  agent,  Major  Phagan,  that  wfnt 
wUh  us,  is  a  man  o/piolent  passions.  He  quarrelled  wiUi  us  on  the  way,  and  after 
we  got  there.  If  he  had  done  his  duty,  all  toould  have  ended  toell.  If  I  know  my 
heart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  dififer  from  the  agent  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
86  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

HoLATA  Emathla  Said  I  "The  horses  that  were  stolen  fi^m  us  by  the 
Cberokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  tlie  west,  were  never 
recttored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
AFfntosh,  §  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  CoL  ^rbudUe  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  peace  was  made  with  all  the  uidians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  jrears,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Semmoles ;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 

*  Here  is  a  slifffat  discrepancy  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  72,)  occasioned  by 
a  compafison  of  Vohen  ana  Wulianu.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
versions  of  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  although  MieanopywBS  considered  the  chief 
of  chiefs,  vet  Hicks  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
treaty  of  Moultrie  his  name  is  written  Tokose  Maihla. 

X  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  h  stipulated  that  the 
Indians  were  to  remove  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  removal, 
(only  00  to  their  5fiO0fiOO  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  amimilf  shall  be  paki  them  for  20 
years. 

f  Chilly  M*Into$h^  son  of  Gen.  W,  M^Intoth,  executed  for  treason  by  bis  own  people. 
Bee  p.  64  of  tbb  book. 
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wiUiDff  to  go  before  peace  was  eatabllflhed  ?    This  eooMsmdotk  alone  was 
enougn  to  have  caused  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  goyenunent 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  mild  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefs ;  accused  one  of  Ijring 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  %  threatenings.  Still  the  chiefe  dis- 
covered but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  wluch  Charlts  EmaUda  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  ^  The  aj^ent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  dinerent  firom  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  whiUs  forced  us  into  the  treaty.  I  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
^o  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indians 
and  tiie  whites  have  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  from  each  other 
They  agi'eed  at  Paine^s  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
think  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot" 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  eovemment  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indiass, 
tiiat  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Ttcumaeh^  *<to  cry  stuboy."  Their  pensioiis 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  finom  the  whites  the  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
the  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thus 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers  ?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  fow  yoan 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  cry  would  acain  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity — that  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  there  could  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitaiy 
Indian  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  vmte  essays  in  proof  of  this  reeult 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  winter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
firom  among  them !  how  much  easier  they  could  Imve  been  instnicted!  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spuituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  fi^Mn 
among  them !  But  what  are  we  to  expect  from  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
their  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there? 
WASHUferoN,  Jefferson,  Aoams,  the  elder  and  younger — ^to  their  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered— -advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  &ir  illustration  of  this  fiict,  I  will 
ffive  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  firom  New  EIngland,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  upon  an  Indian  bcmier,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  whites. 
I  first  questioned  him  vrith  respect  to  the  (^neral  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  juet  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  thuik  me  paiticulariy 
friendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "They  are  the  only  civil  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  *<on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,"  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  frontier,  and  commissioners  are  despattihed  to  mxv  the  Indian's 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  raise  show  of 
greatness  displayed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
government  teU  him,  and  accedes  to  their  vrishee.  Still  he  occupies  his 
country — but  very  soon  learns  tiuU  it  is  wft  fciiy— 4faat  he  has  sold  it, — and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  finr  the  first  time,  begins  to  realin 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  dons  vokid  he  had  ns  tnitnliM 
^domg. 
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It  b  oettamly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  Soudi  CaroliiM,  and  Alabamay 
expressed  great  aatia&ctioii  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  tbo 
IndiaaB  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  MississippL  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  other  white 
people?  Whence. then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Lidians:  and  whence  the 
Benefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  Iron  tier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
from  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  justice  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  deflree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  |>eople  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  already 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Miseis- 
sippif  or  Alabama. 

xhe  general  government  has  anticiuated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  emcers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  te  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  te  seize  an-* 
other  leading-string  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  te  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  **  to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  this 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  further  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  probability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  counnry  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

li^  in  1834,  there  was  great  fear  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  soutli- western 
frontier,  from  the  increased  number  of  Indians  forced  into  their  vicinity,  what 
must  wno  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  luirly  in 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  offence  had  been  given  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expecting  revenge* 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  iu  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standing  army  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Vaw  Burew  ought  to  have  recommended  one  iu  18J{9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
ckas  will  be  found  in  the  countiy  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  defitiuding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  fixmi  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  We  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  Imow  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  beibre  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by- word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  &- 
miliar  with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  inrther  we  go  with 
the  IndianB,  whh  propordonate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  anna  after  the  war  had  beguiL  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

*  See  Hod.  Mr.  Vintonft  speech.  H.  ft  1828. 

f  When  the  previous  part  of  this  roarth  book  was  wriUen,  I  was  not  correctly  informed  rel-' 
•tfve  to  the  chiefs'  staociiDg  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  * 
the  AKts  befoTO  detailed,  uA  the  saoM  bow  under  ooasidefatioa. 
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ments  of  ^minoles,  as  were  known  to  him.  This  number  was  thibtt^itx. 
Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  the  agent  knew  very  little ;  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  Mikasaukies 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  several  other  tribes,  he  says  they 
contained  **a  great  many  souls."  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  this  would  gire 
to  the  whole  nation  fiftt-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chief 
from  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  5,000  souls  in  all.  Compare  these  facts  with  the  well-known 
one,  that  ou\yJiJiten  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  of  Paine^s  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  repre- 
sented. If  imy  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  \viifully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
number  attached,  than  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  ^  The  wkiies  forced  us  into  the  treahj/*  It  is 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chieb^  at  this  treatv,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  been  but  one  month's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot. 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  the  chiefs  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them.  In 
March,  1835,  when  preparations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  by 
Gen.  Tliompson,  at  the  solicitation  of  Jumper,  he  gave  them  until  the  UU  April, 
to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  what  they  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  "  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  Gen.  Jaduon^  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  C/ttuA,  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  *<  Go  you  must,  and  go  you  i^usH,  without  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  acconungly.  These 
were  Micanopy,  Jumper,  Holata  Mico,  CochHadjo,  and  ^Arpiudci  However,  a 
writing  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  expref:- 
sive  of  their  willingness  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  wish  to  re- 
move. This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  throufrh  the  influence 
of  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  name  was  F\ida  huda  Hsqo,  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
effected,  than  Uen.  Thompson  (acting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  five  opposing  chiefs  shoula  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chieff^ 
When  this  nigh-handed  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Com,  secretary  at  war, 
he  reprobated  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  from  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  about,  if  the  ofiScers  of  government  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  ihexr  determination  that  the  Seminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks';  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indians.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
could  be  included  with  the  Creeks, — a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy ! — ^The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another  ?  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remamed  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  ^  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  /fe- 
hda  Emaihla  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  delivered  himself  as 
fbUows : — 

^'Mv  fiiends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  the  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chiefs  to  view 
the  place  to  whidi  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  fotmd  the  coundy 
gooa  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  Stcices  and  the  commis- 
flioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  fiun- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the  same 
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agenL  They  answered,  that  the  Semiuoles  were  a  large  nation,  and  should 
haTe  their  own  agent,  as  before  ^  that  if  our  father,  the  president,  would  give 
us  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  ploughs,  we  would  go ;  but 
tfht  did  not,  VDt  ihovid  be  vntoiUing  to  remove ;  that  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers; they  niiciht  be  friendly,  or  tliey  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  wliom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  thev  would  do  all  they  could  to  induce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  them.  We  have  Leen  unfortunate  in  the  agents  our  father  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  Thompson^  our  present  agent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Seminoles. 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  like  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  bas  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  will  pennit  him.  We  know  our  father  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  father,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
early  answer.** 

TTiis  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  mav  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  1  will  subjoin  an  extract  m>m  a  paper  by 
Gen.  Clinch,  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  **  In  forward- 
ing you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest.  They  ai'e,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  hMt, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
efibrts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  T%e 
auestion  of  a  separate  agency  was  again  and  agcdn  bro%ight  forward  mf  the  chitfs, 
last  winter  and  spring,  and  appears  to  be  considered  by  than  of  <Ae  first  impoT' 
tance  to  their  ftthire  interests,  prosperity,  and  happinessJ* 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intima- 
tions of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  ffive  them  no  hearing,  and  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  *^very  angry  ^  to  think  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  with  a  rone  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  firom  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  precedmg  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  (^sin,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of^  their  friends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  bv  burning  his 
bam,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confii^  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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Thx  murder  of  Hofftown,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a  eerious 
crisis.  It  very  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  additional  facts  to  those  we  have  already  ^ven  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indians  belonging  to  the  party,  and  in  tJieu*  wanderings  they  bad 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deamond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encamped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kenapalia  rond,  are  fallen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belongingto  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  haa  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  rctiuiied  wmle  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  Fuxt^  and 
mortally  wounding  the  otner,  named  Lechotichec  Here  the  rencontre  seems 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  done  all  of  (his  misadtfy  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrendered,  the  whole  surviving  sij^  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convicting  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
balance  or  proof  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to 
^  dodge  the  question ;''  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liberty. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followed  but  not  inrniediately.  Ob 
the  11  August,  a  private,  named  Dalton,  carrjing  the  mail  between  Fort  Brook 
and  Fort  King,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  bis  horse  by 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  him  off  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  inpieces.  The  partjr 
committing  this  act  are  inunediately  demanded  by  Gen.  Ctvnek,  and  the  chiefr 
promised  they  should  be  surrendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  ao 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  having  Aed  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  nor' 
der  to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  Fuxt  and  Ledioiidtee,  it  was  known  to  be  so. 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  thaa 
before,  and  OaceoZo,  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of*^  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  aS%dr  at  Hogtown.  The  general  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged the  case,  as  good  as  told  Oeeeola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  this  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  wliich  have  already  been  related,  agreeaNy 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  or  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  Apnl,  1836.  After  a  march  of  three  days,  thcj 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  len 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped,  Gen.^  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  (he  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  Wnen  this  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upmi  %-  liidiiia 
concealed  m  a  hommock  near  ibe  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  woimded ;  die  fbrmor  wtoh  tfarae  §" 
tile  littter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  vseotered.   iS^ft. 
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Mtft  to  Gen.  CHBdi  for  a  nmAmmnent,  fm  die  naerml  of  wUeh 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  The  detachment  then  prooeeded  to  Port 
Cooper,  wMch  had  been  attaeked  for  13  days  together,  but  witfi  a  kNW  only 
•f  one  man,  Mr.  Zargek  CoaJt,  of  the  Morgan  Guarda 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  lh>m  T^unpa,  CoL  Lmdny  left  also 
opea  a  aoout,  and  whale  eroasing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
hun,  kiUing  Mr.  James  Bran^un  of  the  Ala^ma  yokuiteera  Gen.  Clinch 
made  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  King,  where 
he  arriTed  on  the  25th ;  baring  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostick  of  the 
Jefierson  troop.  At  the  same  time  Cok  Goodwin  bums  a  large  Indian  town 
on  Peas  Gfeak;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Drane,  make  prisoners  of  several  negroes,  and  carry  off  a  number  of  horses. 

Scaroely  a  day  passed  at  this  period  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scoct,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  32d  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.  Two  days  after,  the  general  8iir« 
srises  a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  from  Vohisia,  but  diey  all  escape, 
leaviiuF^  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  pcurt,  <*and  all  the  people  residing 
thereJ^  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  other  damage  than  frightening  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  withm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St.  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  front  New  YorlL  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  buikhngs. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  suffar-works  belonging 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogslieads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
ITIntosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  Heillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
offieer,  hmt  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  beibre,  (June 
15th,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  hie  own  existence  with  hu  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  iatal  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  hgbthouse  on  Cape 
Florida;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Thompson,  is  most  surprisinaly  deliverod 
firom  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  me  cup  of  its 
agouesL*  On  the  Ist  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre* 
sented  to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  18di 
of  July,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  that  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  fi)r 
Fort  iJefianoe,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  difterent  companies;  im 
all  (3  men.  Th^  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitsDer,  under  the  charae  of 
Lieut  Whitly.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mue  of 
ilB  destmation,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Liidiaiis  was  finom  a  salute  firom 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  whenee 
the  diacluirge  prooeeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  Ibrce 
BBoved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fit>m  Micanop}^  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  faoDUDOck,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  Srom 
360  Indians,  as  was  mipposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
after  Capt  Ashby  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  aoticm  until  cooi- 
pdled  t»  retire  m>m  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  tiPo 
eorapaBiee  from  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  I^euts.  Taloott  and  Temple,  who 
rendered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  die- 
lodged  Vy  a  ohaige,  whioh  was  not  until  the  fight  hod  been  oonoiderably  ptx^- 


*  I  have  pabfiihed  Mt.  Thompson's  narraiive  of  the  aflkir  ia  my  ColleeUoo  of  Indian  Nar- 
very  proper  mppeadkx  to  tbit-woik. 
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tncted.    Of  tbt  wliitM  11  were  killed  and  weimded;  of  the  IndittM'  Iom  ii» 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  moniing  of  the  8th  of  Auffust  fell  Major  WilliamSy  near  St  Arthnr'a 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Creek  to  Nonardaville.  There  were  200 
ladifluiay  it  ia  said,  who  did  thia  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  WiUiama  had  a 
aon-in-law  with  him,  he  waa  suffered  to  escape ;  they  were  so  elated  that  they 
had  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  tb^ 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtless, 
readily  remember  the  19th  of  June,  1835,  and  the  parallel  case  of  Capt* 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief^  in  pursoing  general  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  wkh  some- 
thing besides  scenes  of  bkxM,  but  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  naoot  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  thenL  For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  coontnes. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  inte  Fknida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles^  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messen^  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen*  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  finom 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  efiect  such  a 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  Sieir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent.  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  hc^  about  as  many  skirmishes  with  thcin.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed  ^  the  former  being  satisfied 
to  di^lay  the  remainder  of  then*  conrage  on  paper. 

On  the  IGth  of  July,  2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  forced  firom 
the  land  of  their  &thers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  beeir 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  *<8ome  12  or  15 ''  men  were 
**  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising.''  One  of  them  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  hioMelf  finona 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  clul^  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
Mow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  eicape.  Alas !  bis 
struggle  is  finaught  with  certain  death ;  he  is  shot  down,  and  instantly  expasts, 
imother  is  pierced  vrith  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  houre  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  firom 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  afler  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  m  a  cart, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  work  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
Ml  the  Oseilla  River,  which  flows  mto  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
fi^m  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  noy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  fay 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abanooned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  bommock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious. 

On  the  16tb  of  this  month.  Major  Fierce,  with  110  men,  marched  fitm 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  ia  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fiirtunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  midis' 
covered,  but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  Inmans,  that  they  escaped  widi 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  of 
hki^iemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depe- 
dations.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  mominff  of  t^s  day,  a  Mr.  Himnbotbam 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  fit>m  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swanm,  a  mstance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attactad 
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at  daybreak  hy  a  party  of  iBdiana.  He  had  two  moo  and  tihie  guns,  with 
which  before  he  left  they  had  been  able  to  eUence  the  IndiaiiB.  A  number 
of  citizens  immediately  voluBteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  action, 
ynder  Mayor  Hart  They  found  Mr.  Higffinbotbam's  fiunily  safe,  and  firing 
baring  bc«n  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  ATCormick's, 
they  pro<^eded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smokinf.  Amonff  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  bdng.  This 
was  18  miles  firom  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians'  trail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowder,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  Tory  recently,  as  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischief  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tragedy  was  opened  to  their  yiew. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  A&.  M'Cknrmick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  ofl^  and  dreadfiilly  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed.  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yanis  firom  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  fix>m  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  They  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door;  at  the 
same  moment  me  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shortly  after  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  refiised,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
ehiuved  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mra.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  feU  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  his  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  after 
dragged  her  in  again ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  fit>m  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knifo  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  and 
to  make  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  otE,  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  crept  firom 
the  burning  building ;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalped.  She 
fidnted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
&r  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  iound  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gillekmd,  on  the  Picotata  road,  took  a  cart  fix>m  some 
taanisters,  and  carried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  CoL  John  Warren 
sallied  out  fix>m  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  hom- 
mock,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Early  the.  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  yet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  columns,  and  marched  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.  Ajid  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manoeuvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  ^re  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  o^  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  manv  fidl.  In  me  first  of  the  onset  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  ^  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Lieut  CoL  Mills's  command,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charging  on  them,  drove  throu^  this  into 
the  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable effect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  ri^ht,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  charge  firom  dapt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drove 
them  witMn  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  with 
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gratt  efiect"  They  mftdke  soFBUftl  desperata  attempts  to  iriMiitaiB  tMr  foo- 
tioD,  and  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points,  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  infeo  a  deoae  hom- 
mock,  and  then  ^landoned.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felaseo  Horn- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  300  men.  Several  of 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  highly  commended  for  their  bcai^^ery  and 
ffood  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  batde ;  especially  Adj.  GiUeland, 
Capt  D.  D.  Tomi^uns  of  the  artillery,  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieuta  Bruten  and  Hindl^. 

About  this  time,  the  distiitfuished  Creek  chie&,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Bo^, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  Semi- 
noles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  CrecJu, 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wifr. 
She  at  first  escaped  fit>m  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  house,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  by 
burying  himself  alinost  entnely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  supposed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  hie. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  CoL  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  widi  a 
force  of  whites  and  fiiendly  Indians,  fipom  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  be  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quarters. 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  discov- 
ered the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fiiendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up, 
and  though  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  Cre^i^ 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Semiuolee  began  to  relax ;  they, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  hall^  when  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  retiuned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  recmxi :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lane,  when  be 
observed  an  Indian  taking  dehberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself,  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  KeUy  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  happily  he  was  not 
mortally  wounded. 

On  the  10  of  October,  CoL  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  fit>m  Tam- 
pa, and,  on  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
Oloklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reaeh,  dotted  here  and  there  vnth  beautifully-wooded  islandii 
Here  they  fell  upon  a  firesh  trail,  and  soon  after  a  village,  but  it  wsas  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — having  left  their  horses  be- 
hind,— beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  comfields,  some  catde  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passinff  the  village,  the  trail  led 
to  a  mar^  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  soft  mud  and  water ;  biit  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  fi-om  which  Iiav- 
ing  extn<»ted  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trail 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  fiu*  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  villa^  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  houses. 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thidc 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  was  kejpt  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  fit>m  the  Creeks 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  weve 
ibUowed  no  faither.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wounded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  a»- 
sociates.  Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  Botfainc^  which 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  aJMindred 
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eaCde  and  hfl^and  they  returned  lo  Fort  BnuMyivitfi  afcont^DO  flMw^on 
tliel9tb. 

With  this  expedition  tenniiiated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. CoL  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt  Goff  fer  a  few  minutes,  was  Ibund  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
in^  on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  he  had  fallen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  nt  of  dizziness ;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectua]  aberration,  arising  nt>m 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occurred 
on  the  26th,  and  cast  a  deep  eloom  over  the  whole  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this.  Gov,  Call  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  ^  with  ^peat  magnanimity,**  declined  it ;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  hun  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions at  the  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  &vorable  opinion  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  &vor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  fit>m 
tlie  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  ^war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  fiiithful  spy, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  have  fallen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
he  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  enected  with  no  ordinary  effi>rtB, 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek. 

With  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  ^Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.^  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies,  "■  killed  13  men,  who  did  not  fire  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  CoL  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  fh)m  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Indian 
Billy f  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  tlie  whites.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.    The  Indians  appeared  on  the  of>- 

B>site  bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gor^n,  though  slightly, 
ere  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  tlie  army  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  sujpplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  b^en  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  llth  of  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  time  the  river  was  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arrived  at  the  "  Cove,"  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  bet 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned ;  yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  cro^^d  by  Col.  TVawsdale's 
regiment  Insteadof  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  ^at  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  m6nth,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certaintv 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  CoL 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
outlet  in  that  direction,  and,  after  exploring  the  countiy  south  and  west  of  the 
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river,  to  reunite  with  the  mam  army,  about  the  19th  or  20th,  near  Dade's  Int- 
tle-ffround ;  the  general,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  me  Wahoo,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
the  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16tk  On  the  17tb,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hommock.  CoL  Bradford,  with  the  Ist  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommock,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting, 
received  nhe  fire  of  the  enemv.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  Li- 
dians  stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  fliffbt  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground ; 
and,  from  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  hav*  been 
carried  oK  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  whites  had  t^vo  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  of,  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  fiivorable  site,  and  en- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  baggage-train  under  a  strong 
guard,  marched  again,  with  550  '^nnesseeans,  chieflv  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  ^ey  fell  upon  a  larffe  Indian 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  hommocks,  and  over  two  creeks,  into  a 
large  field,  siurounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  flames ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  ronned 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  CoL  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  back  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  wbs 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  fix>m  a  hommock.  They  beean 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervala  The  order  being 
given  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  exchan- 
ging life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
the  army,  and  a  small  bodv  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  batde 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  charge  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
the  whites  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of^  GoL 
Pierce,  near  Dade's  battle-ground. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tennesseeans  and  reguhrs,  and  CoL  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  right, 
the  centre  under  CoL  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  left.  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
Inmans.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve. 
Col.  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  oruered  to  pursue ; 
and  soon  after,  CoL  Trawsdale  vrith  his  regiment,  and  CoL  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  tnem.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the  right,  became 
involved  in  an  almost*  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  left,  led  by  CoL  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
followed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypress 
swamp.  The  fcreeks  charged  diem  with  great  spirit,  and  tneir  gallant  leader. 
Major  Moiviac,  was  killed,  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  strugitle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companies 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  Myrick,  three  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capts.  Tompldns,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
Waire  with  his  mounted  men,  coming  Buocessively  into  action,  enabled  tb? 
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Oneeks  to  tnaintam  their  gnrand.  Still  the  Gght  ^n^Bm  animated;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  hear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  ooold  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
tbemselyes.  Thus  en«Ml  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  Gen.  Callus  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former 
number.  The  Indians  left  10  on  the  field ;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  ^  50 
at  least" 

The  army  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  h^tile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  fi»r  Vohisia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  iw,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  ^  Novemoer,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  400  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  lute 
Irom  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  property  of 
CoL  Rees,  of  Spring  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Semi- 
noles.  Here  GeiL  Jesup  received  orders  fit>m  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.*  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  tbou- 
auid  against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  firmness,  tnat  ^  the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — ^never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  be  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Omthlacoochee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
eounts  fit>m  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
larse  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  day^  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  tor  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
his  route ;  and  CoL  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
ean  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
thisb  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  difierent  calculation  is 
required.  Ceesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cele- 
brated 8a3ring,  ''lis  easier  to  foil  than  find  them." 


CHAPTER  XDL. 

XVBIVTS   or   THE  WAR  DURING  THE   TEAR  1837. 

ExnedUion  to  ^hapopka — Osuchxs  kUled — Jesvqt  parleus  vnth  the  chiefs — Col.  Hen<- 
iersoH*s  Expedition — Battle  op  Lake  MonKOK^-Treaty  of  Fort  Datle — Unok- 
served — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — J^umbers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  of 
emigrants — Jesup  requests  to  be  relieved  from  command — IFestem  Indians  applied 
to — Gen.  Hernandezes  Expedition — Capture  of  King  Philip — Surprise  of  the 
Uehees — Surrender  of  chiefs — Mediation  of  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  others — 
View  of  the  affair — Wild  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okxchobbb. 

Wrra  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    On  the  22  of 
January,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  view 
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of  attac^dog  another  stroBff-hold  of  the  Indiana  whieh  he  had  teamed  itm 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Okhiwaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  lAmL 
CoL  Cawlfield  with  his  moimted  battalion  of  Alabanaa  vokiateere,  Capt  Har- 
ris's company  of  marines,  and  Msj.  Morris's  Indian  wamors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Osuchxe,  commonlj  eaUed  the  Chief  CooMr, 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osuchee 
was  surprised,  and,  with  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  tune  women  and  childreD, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  tiie  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
noles  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  anny  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  IndiaiQfl, 
Tl£mkaikee,  or  White  Mountains.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  Hatcbee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  ^ Great  Cypress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successflil  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  lieut  Qiambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Al^i)ama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  neffroes,  and  their 
horses  and  baggage,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chieSy  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  the  fugitive  ¥ramor8  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swan^ 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  men. 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  infbnned  Ww 
matters  were  progressing  with  CoL  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeav- 
oring to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Toho- 
SikaJega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swamp, 
[ere  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  fix>m  Alligator  and  Abraham; 
and  two  days  after,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  canm; 
immediately  afler,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  brou^ 
along  with  bun  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  (me  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  wuh  othar 
chie^  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  amoag 
the  last  of  the  descendants  m  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  CoL  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^  Gen.  Jesup  er- 
dered  the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Mtu.  Gorham's  in&o- 
try,  and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support.  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundi^ed  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fireHurms.  The  noain  force  of 
the  Indians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yardB 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  vi«ere  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  &om  the  opposite  banks.  These  affi>rded  a 
sure  mai'k  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
play the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.  The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Moiris 
(major  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fill- 
lowed  by  Lieuta  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  These  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  with  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Having 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  aflair  was  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marched  along;  Of  the  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  paasage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded ;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  killed.    Thus  ended  the  afiSurs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27Ul 
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Tbe  Mxt  afior  of  importance,  wbiefa  trMupired  ni  Florida^  was  the  battto 
of  Lake  flfonroe.  Bf>eTat  CoL  A.  C.  W.  FanmAc  bad  been  atatioDed  at  tfaal 
plaice,  and  his  eamp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  kke.  Earhr  on  the  morn'mff 
of  the  8  FetMiiary,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  eommeneed  filing  upon  CeH 
Fanning's  eamp  with  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  U&  aoove  the 
ftit ;  their  left  on  the  shore  betow,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front  Theyweretakenrather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  their 
ammunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  weve  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modiu  operandi,  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  'Hiomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  kke 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  the  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  lidbC 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest  ^o 
bfOfve  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  (3*  the  fight,  and  15  oth^v 
were  wounded,  some  mortallv.  Fadidt  Carr  was  here  wim  his  Creeks,  and 
vras  amon^  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  CoL  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  officers  who  distinguimed  themselves. 

Thus,  onlv  ten  days  befi>re  the  time  asngned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  ¥rith 
the  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  CoL  Fanning  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Creeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Holatooches,  nephew  of  Micam^y, 
Jumper,  Abraham,  Little  Clouo,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non<anpearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infimt  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  time  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  from  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  tbe^  had  heard  it, 
might  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  falL  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, that  <*  that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if  they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manceuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  beinff  thus  suspected,  and  after  considerabie  other  tayi, 
the  cooncii  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  6tn,  vrith  augmented  numbers  on  ike 
part  of  the  IniMans ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wikl  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  rigned.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Bfississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  four 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  vrith  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  ob- 
serred. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  prmnised  rations,  the  In- 
dians began  to  fi^uent  the  general's  camp,  as  thou^  in  good  earnest  to 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  36  JM^irch,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  the 
chiefs,  Yaholooehie,  (Cloud,|  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  TigertaU;  and  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St  Jonn's,  Tustdnnia  and  Rmathla,  (Philip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Alnaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  inrited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removaL  Abi- 
aca  being  chief  of  the  Mncasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  httle 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholooehie  vras  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  tne  18  Marcli,  Micanopy 
signed  a  written  acknowled«nent  o^  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  Uie 
Guk ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  vriiioh  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  rep<Nrt  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufficient  num- 
ber into  his  power,  he  would  handcuft*  and  ship  them  for  Arkansas.  Thus 
matters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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Tofaopkolikies,  had  began  to  show  himself  again,  and  lemaHied  in  lus  flCrong- 
hold  with  400  men.  This  much  lessened  tl^  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murden  were  also  almost 
daily  conmiitted  in  some  direction. 

However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Bfany,  if  not  all  the  chieft,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  obiected  to;  in 
the  m^  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  DC  ready  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  thiem,  all  that  could  would  have  run  away,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  again.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter,— and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  different  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun ;  whereas,  by 
that  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Thereibre,  it  is  plain  that 
those  who  condemn  Qen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathered 
fix>m  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Ma^.  Gardner  said  be 
was  assured  there  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  beiar  arms,  and  CoL 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jeaup's  efibrts,  and  be 
became  by  tlie  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  Ck>L  Hamev,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust  Tne  ^neral  felt  quite  assured  that 
Osceola  would  oe  of  great  service  in  bringing  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lyine  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  ofi^  tbe 
Indians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  bad  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  fiistnessea. 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  awav 
in  one  uight  Osceola  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  retunied  with 
itOO  Mikasaukies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  vnlling  to  leave,  to  go  off 
with  him.  Micanop^  said  he  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  be  might  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said,  ^  Kill 
me  here  then — kill  me  auickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
off    Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot 

Thus  stood  tbe  affiiirs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  &11,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefficient  as  though  they 
were  there  also ;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fiist  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  Ul-fiued  land.  The  general  had 
done  every  thing  be  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstancea 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  slanderous  tongues;  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  be  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requestiiig  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  grant^ 

An  account  of  the  state  of  aflairs  in  Florida  bavins  reached  Washington, 
the  secretaiy  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  for  enlisting  the  western 
Indians  to  fight  th^  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  Dela wares  and 
100  Kikapoos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  effect ;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  westeni 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  allies  against  tbe 
6eminoles. 

The  first  affiiir  of  importance  in  the  foil  campaign  of  1837,  vras  the  expe- 
dition to  Dunlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  lichees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  That 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Muor  Heriot,  came 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  Indians  were  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  tbe  St  John's,  preparing  ooonti,  fzamiku) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  inaX  direction,  and 

'  Some  wrote  Os-MD-yab-bolo,  oihers  Atnayohola,  but  Oaeeola  bat  obtained. 
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a  force  mafched  frotn  thence  <»i  the  7tb,  under  Lieut  Peytoo,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasioD.  It  consisted  of  170  men,  and  the 
same  evening  they  reached  Bulow's,  33  miles  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8th,  at  daylight,  four  other  negroes  giive  themselves  up,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  same  master,  and  ut  the  wiine  time  there  came  along  with  them  an 
Indian  ne^,  named  John,  a  slare  of  King  Ptiilip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  oi  an  attachment  to  his  mastei*'8  squaw.  He  was  made  to  act  as  a 
ffuide^  Spies  were  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  tliat 
mere  was  an  encampment  of  Lidians  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determiucd 
to  beat  up,  and  LieutM.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  complete  success;  capturing 
the  whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  escaiN?. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  tbis  capture,  having  found  that  thoy  had  taken  tlie  arch  King  Philip, — who 
had  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  miles 
from  thence  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
prise this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guide,  and  nere  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night  But  they  did  not  find  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
laeut  AfNeill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
tiure  was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  captured 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Berore  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dunlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  ordered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  appears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  now  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Hext, 
(Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  Kin^  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coah^jo,  Yahajo,  (brother-in-law  of  Oseeola,) 
and  Honese  Tnstunnuggee.  These  captures  ana  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  R  Adams  was  escorting  an  express 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  fnil  in  with  and  took  three  Indiana  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
cbee,  a  sub-chie(  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Seminoles ; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  welfiure,  and  strongly  urged 
npon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
1^8  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addremed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoochee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
alias  JoHif  Ross,  and  a  commendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  then:  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaukies.  Nothing  seems  to  hi£ve  been 
finally  settled,  but  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  thej 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  SemK 
noles  had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jesup,  among  whom 
vras  Osceola  himself    This  came  about  as  follows : — 

Aboot  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton,  that  hm 
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wnhed  to  have  a  taOc  with  Oen.  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  was  hot  a  lew 
miles  from  there.  He  had  not  even  ventured  thua  fiur,  had  not  the  nare  been 
laid  by  the  commandei^in-chief  of  the  whitea,  who,  it  must  eyer  hereafter 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  the  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  die  general 
had  them  nearly  ready  for  Arkansas.  For  Uiis  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  sen- 
vral  had  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  he  declared,  ^  if  he  (Coacoochee) 
liad  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  came 
into  bis  hands."  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  beii»e  this,  fall 
ifito  bis,  or  Gen.  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
general  says,  allowed  to  go  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  &tber.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  which  proved  so  iiUal  to  him, 
Hs  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  aa  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut.  Peyton  to  get  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  aiid  then  to 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parley  with  them.  Gen.  Jesup  re* 
mained  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  tiie  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  <*  answered  Gen. 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not"  He  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  the  answers  were  *<  evasive  and  unaatisfoctory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Mai.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
without  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
this  manceuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  coii^ 
fined  in  the  fort ;  and  thus  ended  this  *^ brilliant"  afildr,  which  took  place  on 
the  21  October,  1637. 

The  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  <* grabbed"  in  this  ^haul,"  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,)  Pow- 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jeaim,  No-ee- 
«o-8iA-HOLA,  £2mathla-Chamt,  Co-hi«lo*lux-hajo  (Doctor,)  and  Habtoho- 
ncow 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduet  of  Geo. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  haive  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  affiur,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  jnetneas.  One  re- 
mark, however^may  not  be  unimfxirtant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  inat  deeinon  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  inoiana  bad  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  hmt  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  effect  that  object  Now,  when  hidians  fi^t  Indiana, 
whatever  advantage  is  gained  b^  circumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  tbe  laws  which  govern  their  modee  of  warftre ;  but  it  m 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  whh 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  e^ital  footing  with 
the  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  aeiztnre  can,  m  aii^^ 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  cleariy-diBcoirer,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  that  pretence,  *'fij0e- 
ly,"  expecting  tfaerebv  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  dbe  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  oeen  ebserved,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  {Hot,  to  authorise  the  "  gmb  game," 
«8  some  of  the  dtufkal  editors  termed  it,  which  was  played  by  tbe  genemL 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduet ;  he  bad  been 
a  long  time  in  Fktida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utikioet  to  aeoonpliah  the 
wretched  business  forced  upon  him ;  he  had  been  bafifed  and  foiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  derided  and  sfaamefiitly  treated  1^  some  of  his  own  cooiiCrymeB. 
He  was  now  detenmned  to  do  something,  and  he  perfimned  this  signal  aet 
vrhen  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  onee  out  upon  him, 
because  be  Ind  aeted  like  tbe  people  he  was  amonfl.  No  blood  wis 
abed ;  but  a  very  important  serrioe  was  perforaaed.  On  the  wfaofte,  we  can* 
Ml  mwHWrnn  Qen.  Jesi^  but  nOmr  Ae  pofiey  Hbm,  fdamd  him  wbeae  be 
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yne.  Of  this  we  have  cfatiiictly  Broken  in  mi  MiiMr  fmge,  and  must  waive  a 
furtlier  exasmistioB. 

Ou  the  23  October,  29  *^  Indiana,  aquawa,  and  negroea,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  fiunily  of  5  more  were  lalieB.  They  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Auguatiiie,  and  imprisoned,  where  tliere  now  were  147  in  aU, 
in  confinement  Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  pursue  the  Indians 
with  vigor,  and  forces  haid  come  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,993  men,  of  whom 
4,0;^  were  regulars,  4,078  volimteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  firiendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  liis  escape  from  St  Augustiue,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
squaws.  Thus  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
hud,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  joined  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  timt  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  ofC  This  was 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  large  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  and  Col.  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men ;  the  particU' 
lars  of  which  are  as  follows:^ 

CoL  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
fbllowing  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissinunee  River,  arrived  on  the  tliird  day 
Bt  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  ifaUr,  Here  he  learned  firom  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  tliat  Alligator,  *^  with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaiucies,"  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
of^  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  poutooneers,  and  a  large  per-* 
tion  of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  fiom  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
hoB  force.  Ai^er  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  be 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  ou  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  kuown  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  conuneuced.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  flre  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
inftntry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  ^  sustained  one  of  the  moeft  destruc- 
tive fires  ever  experienced  from  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommock ;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
aostained  with  difficult  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  nomerous  traces  of 
Mood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  hidians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  CoL  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderiy  sergeant  of  the 
aame  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded* 
CoL  A.  R.  Thomp8(Hi,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infuitry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Ac^otant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  CoL  Gentry,  of 
the  Bfissoori  volunteers)  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  die  body,  the  same  bell 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  batde  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  In^tois  in  opposition,  and  to  teaoh  the  survivors  that  the  whites 
ootdd  and  would  fight  Mo  prisoneni  were  taken,  but  some  900  horaee  and 
ootlle  were  fbund. 

Skimuflhes  on  a  smaller  aoale  continued.  Gen.  Nekmn,  of  the  Georgia 
Trionteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  98  December,  at 
a  pbce  called  Waetisape,  and  we  pfesnme,  fudging  fWmi  indirect  infbrum-' 
tMOi  came  oflT  stcood  aeat    Hs  koMe  was  kiUea  under  Mm,  and  he  hMt  haa 
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lieutenant,  and  three  horses,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  1^ 
dian  and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fight  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  in  which  five 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut  Hardinff  vims  dangerousl^r  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
took  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Hamej^ 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahfyo.  Such  were  tbe 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1837. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SICBIUCINO  THE   EVENTS   OF    1838  AND    1839. 

Battle  of  Wacasa  Swamp — Drfeat  of  Lieut.  PoioeM— Battle  or  Locba 
Hatche — Gen.  Jesttv  wounded — Death  of  Osceola — His  character — Gen.  Jesuf 
desires  to  give  up  the  toar^  and  allow  the  Indians  to  live  in  Florida — Jiot  aUotoed 
by  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskeoee — Indians  seized  at  Fort  Jupiter^^ 
Gen.  Jesup  leaves  Florida — Death  of  Philip  a;nd  Jumper — Capt.  Ellis's  exnloit — 
Indians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  muraered^^ 
Death  of  MusHALATUBEE — Camp  Forbes  attaekedr— Numerous  murders — Capt* 
Russell  and  MtQ.  J^oel  kiUed^Capt.  Howell  defeated— Oen.  Macomb  takes  com" 
mand  in  Florida — Endeavors  to  make  a  treaty — Ideut.  Huibert  killed — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre  at  Colooshatehie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  MeUonr^^Mmrasrs 
on  the  WacfUla — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Depredaiioms 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  ^  happy  new  year"  to  Florida ;  for  its  first 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  souna  of  the  rifle  is  heard  in  its  desolale 
coasts,  followed  b^  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Bri^.  Gen.  Cbariev 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  charged  with  the  defenct 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scouting  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Lidian  sieoB  leading  to  said 
swamp:  foUovrinff  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  ne  approached  it, 
and  immediately  the  fight  became  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  ofi*  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  sufiered  severely ;  but  they  claimed  a  large  victory,  having  cs^ 
tured  *^  15  men  and  children,"  and  a  chief  named  CmcKACHOo.  CoL  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  vring,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  slight 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  Col.  Ambrister, 
slighdy;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly;  Sr.  Sheftall  of  Savannah,  badly;  wicb 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  vrith  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet; 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toskeoee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  AL,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  January. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  be 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  ^ve  miles.  He  found  them  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  immediately  raised.  The  whites  **  charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,**  and  the  fire  became  generaL  Lieut  Hiimson,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  oflicer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  ATAr* 
thur,  of  the  navy,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  mancBUvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rev. 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  BfArthur  was  badly 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leimer  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  da^  ■• 
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surgeon.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  ftlling  fiist,  when  Lieut 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  succeesflil 
attempt  which  he  made  to  coyer  the  retreat,  and  but  three  officers  remained 
upon  their  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats,  aU  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  ammunition.  In  this  affidr  the  wnites  had  5  killed,  and  30 
wounded,  many  of  them  seyerely,  and  some  three  several  times.  The  Indians 
lost  4  or  5.  The  commander-m-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  charges 
against  any  enga^d  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  ^iio  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  artillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearly  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  half 
the  wounded  were  of  that  class.  This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 
tle River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  with  the  force  under  his  immediate  conmiand 
fix>m  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  fiill  possession 
there,  or  not  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  between  11  and  12  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  fared  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  <*  that  the  strength  of  their  position  was  such,  tluit 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did;**  ^et,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  90  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  llius  had  Tosksoee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  aU,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  fbared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chie^  Osceola.  We  left  hun  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  November  last,  fi^m  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  from  thence,  sent  to  Charleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refbsed !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  30  Januanr,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  made  him  a  cowaro,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chief^  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  vras  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
beinff.  It  might  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  his 
being  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chie^  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  conmiittod,  or  a  battle  fought.  Osceola  was  the  supposed  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  tne  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 
made  us  say  he  was  the  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster ;  but  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  he  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  in  the  fight  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  fi'om  the  just  fkme  of  Osceola.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 
aa  that  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket  Both,  by  fatal  errors,  were  brought  prema- 
tate^j  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  one  of 
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his  owB  men,  and  Osceola  by  a  miwtaken  eadmate  of  the  ckaivcter  of 
fbea 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  left  wounded,  though  safely  throusfa 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  day,  Januaiy  25th,  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  February,  his  men  beins 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  neriod  he  marcned  southward, 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encamped  again ;  and  here  an  interview  was  soucht 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  now  Cooked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  hit 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminoles, 
^  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
effect  an  accommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upoo 
that  part  of  Florida  ^  where  nobody  else  could  liva"  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  ll  February,  recommending  mat  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  coDsidered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therefore,  no 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  object 
their  future  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  ^'veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuing  sununer,  or  until  the  season 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  ainrantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  young  chie^  named  Bai- 
lee Ilajo.  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con* 
tented  with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  iL 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  think)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  c<mferenoe 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegee 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  fit)m  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  *^  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes^ 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  coui-se  been  adopted,  it  is  ques- 
tionable,'' he  says,  **  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken." 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  vrithout  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Flori£i ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out  An  army  could  march  from  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  e<{ual  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  6rom  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  theu*  course ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  conseauence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florioa. 

TosKsesE  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  bis  arms,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  some  little  part  e/* 
(heir  own  oountnL  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  ailerwar^ 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  tbe  officers  who  made  them  this  prom- 
ise, were  very  conndent  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesup's  langua^  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  ta  Speaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  "  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  measures, 
either  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  usefol  in 
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tb»  end,  taknif  eve  aot  to  plaoo  tbe  ukkmte  dectaioD  of  them  beyond  tke 
control  of  my  official  superiors.** 

dome  time  had  now  mtervoBed  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  cbieis  bad  begun  to  tbinic  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17tb  March,  the  general  bad  got  bis  auswer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter ;  they  did  not  appear ;  where- 
upon CoL  Twig^  ]w  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
amounting  to  MS.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  negroes  enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  678 ;  kit  in  the  mean  time  Passac-mico^  a  chie(  with  14  others,  made  their 
escape. 

On  the  24  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoocbee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
and  the  negre  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  wkh 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  Alligator,  with  360  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor;  and  soon  after 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  evergla4es,  and  came 
up  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  hi 
December,  1896,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destinatioo. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
GibaoD.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  '*  Barracks  "  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coflin  were  put  his 
riftev  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  tliey 
came. 

A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
bommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  ait  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Cant  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  andseven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  oft* on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself^  wife,  and  infant  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Laslev  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  &om  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  SiogleCary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  off.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  fiimily  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  Ajid  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details— consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  left  to  trouble  theur  expatriators,  but  it  proved  ftr 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  band  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  inmiediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indiana.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septero' 
ber,  near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Portland.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  got  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
muif  who  was  washed  overboard.    The  captain,  A,  J.  Plummer,  and  Wm 
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Eeed,  were  killed    8.  Cammett  and  E.  Wyw,  Jr^  thoagh  wocmded,  almost 
miraculoufllv  escaped. 

Amidst  these  erents  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Cbok- 
taw  chie(  Mush^latubeb.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansaa,  September 
the  30tb,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Creeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1813. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-w^t,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  acti? e 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  CapL  RowelFs  company  of  Florida  voRmteen, 
about  16^  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  fall  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  Tigertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  rery  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  Od 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  b^  a  small  psitv 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  deaH 
behind.  The  next  morning  Ueut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoohee ;  here  afain  they  were  dispersed 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839, 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  Capt  L  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  (^  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassee,  and 
cut  off  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  perwDS, 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous, 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  par^  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  burnt  it 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  >vith  previsions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  miles 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  tne  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  they  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt  Russell  is  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  Pebruaiy, 
viz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augus- 
tine were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief,  Mraham,  Yet  raurdefs 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edmund 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  fh>m  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt  Rowell  came  opon  50  or  00 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaced 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  Mareh,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefierson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  thev  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  er 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Mn 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  campaigning.  But  hie 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  *<  they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  murders,  and  firinf 
from  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  from  post  to  post 
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And  it  WM  believed  that  no  communicalioii  could  be  opened  with  tbenk 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  aome 
prisoners  at  Uary'a  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  hberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hosidles  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen,  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
**  his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence ; "  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  afler 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  tlie  22  April,  about  100  Tailnhassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matla, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  about  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsuin,  by  the  negotiation  of  CoL  liBime^, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  m 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  fnends  who  had  emigrated.    The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  &nta  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  m  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  ofi^    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  fpiduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  surround  the  dwellins  of 
Mr.  James  Osteen,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badly  wound  a  Mr. 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteen  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  affairs  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  us 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  OArW  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory offered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
sooo  after,  Tioertail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  woclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  (foes  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
Rolesy  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G^  Chairs,  10  miles  fix>m  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  CoL  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  netween  some  of  the  SemiiK>]es  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  oC  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authoriw  from  their  nation ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  &ct 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st, 
stmie  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  after,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  fh>m  a  poet 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wheelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Oraoee  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fidl  upon  the  fiunily  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  chi]d»  and  bum  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

£arly  in  October,  it  -wbb  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cubft 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enaUe  them  to  scent  but  the  Indians. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  diem,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indisnation ;  but  though  it  is  a  fiict 
thai  tftie  dogs  were  prooired  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  beueve  they  entirely  railed  in  the  experiment ;  there  being 
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but  here  and  tbeiB  a  aolitaiy  instance  of  their  peHbrming  the  aenriee  ibr 
which  they  were  intended.  If  the  originators  of  this  dog-scheme  had  in  riew 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Columbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  bik  should 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themsehrea,  W  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difllcult  to  tell, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  papers  in  that  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  ojecownJts  from  dogs  riiould  be  offered  ibr  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  *<The  Cuba  do^ 
iiave  proved  quite  beneficial  They  caught  five  Indians  the  odier  day,  m 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely.'*  In  March,  (1840,)  ««Col.  Twiggs  made  a  15 
tiays'  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  retom,  it 
yvQs  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  tude$8 ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  tne  Indians  proving  unsnccessfbL  These  and  other 
tiials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  noake 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds 
They  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot ; 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  6am  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  croeaang  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  friend* 
ship,  had  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,' on  New  River;  uid  hav- 
ing become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  whieb  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  thev  intended,  or 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fate  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanop^  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  l^  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  kilhng  and  wounding  seme  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  mischief;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  eitlier 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  aleo.  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day^ 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  days 
after,  a  partv  took  Alfred  Oliver's  bouse,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  Capt  Seaiie  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortaify  wounded ;  a  young  roan,  a  Polander, 
who  vras  ridinff  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  day,  a  Mr.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  farm,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  from  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  v^as  the  lirat 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  hm 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  h»  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call  with  some  200  or  300  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  ^ drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  <*  light  down  again  "for  some  time.  However,  bb  a 
few  days  aner,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  from  Monticello^ 
was  burnt  down,  but  the  fkmily  escaped.  This  act  vras  laid  to  the  In^ana^ 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  oertainfy 
die  possessors  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

EVENTS   or   THE  TEAR  1840L 

M  train  of  wmg&nt  taken — lJ,eut.  Whedan  killed — Dog  erploils^Fanulies  dutroytdr-^ 
Dtfeat  of  Copt,  Rains — Lieut.  Sanderson's  defeal-^CoL  Riley's  txploil^-CoL 
Chr ten's — Col.  Harney's — A  eompnny  of  players  aUaeked — Cow  Cretk  skirmisk — 
Indian  Kew  destroyed — Uemt.  Arthur's  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed — 
Cipt.  BeaWs  fight-^Uent.  Hanson's  hatthe— Indian  hanged-'Fatifieation  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Seminoles  from  Arkansas — It  fails — fViates  taken  in  aid- 
in^  Hdians^WUd  Cat's  erploU^iiad  accident— Ueut.  Judd  ambuskod—Fort  Han^ 
«0«  humt^^Col.  Harney's  wnfasre  to  the  Evergladse-^Hangs  nins  Indians — The 
tJtief  Ghiakika  kiUtd — Fort  walker  attacked — Capl.  Davidson  diss— Lieut.  Sker- 
eeeod's  mmlmsky  and  deatk  sf  Mrs.  M<»irTOoiiKRy. 

*'  You  plouf  h  the  Indian's  grave  \  you  till  his  land-* 
Is  there  no  Mood,  white  man,  upon  joor  hand? 
R«caN  the  time  when  first  your  fathers  spread 
Uiwn  those  icy  shores  their  wintry  hed  ;— 
When,  |towerleM  exllca  on  the  desert  sea, 
Their  only  stren^h^the  spirit  to  be  f^ee.** 

Ws  hate  now  arrive  at  the  beginniog  of  the  year  1840l  On  the  firet  cU^ 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  hy  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  afler,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  tram 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  from  Gary's  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  widi  provisions  and  stores  from  the  intenor%  They  killed  one 
mao,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  off  with  the  proper^. 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  of  ToluBteerB) 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin* 
hy  of  MajfnoKa,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed ;  his  men  ran  away 
and  led  hnn  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  month  after,  namely,  March  18,  the  Incfians  made  a  spirited  at» 
tempt  to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisrona  They  attacked  aDOtJher  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  throe  men  and 
wounded  others ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  going  after 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  cotud  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  ^Charles  Old  Town"  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  lOth^ 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at  *<  Suggs  Old  Place,"  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood* 
bounds  captured  an  Indian;  one  seized  him  b]^  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  after  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
Bfarch,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  employtd  by  Col.  Twiggs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con« 
templated  expedition  to  the  Ocklawaha.  The  officers  under  whom  they  wsps 
to  tervt,  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
tfaem,  and,  therefbre,  on  the  next  Swikday,  made  the  following  experiment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  Imowledge  of  the 
doffs,)  vrith  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  ^y^  miles'  distance.  He  did  so ; 
and  the  hounds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  cntom,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  ana  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrived.  ^  Such  was  the  report  of  the  affiur;  whicn  re- 
port, whether  fix>m  the  principal  officer  under  whose  oondoet  it  was  per- 
ibrmed,  or  fi!om  the  dnei  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  nnfaifbnned. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  o^  Indiaiis  attacked  a  goard  of  siz 
vwii,  who  w«re  convoyiny  a  yfmgtm  fipom  Fort  TVnning  ti  IMwmitfs  B^fi 
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The  officer  conmumdinff  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  was  contiDued 
several  hours,  until  all  meir  ammunition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
"abigneffra" 

About  me  same  time,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  IVfLane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  ATLane  and  three  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  fix)m  Blount's  Town,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  fate. 
On  the  28  April,  as  Capt  Rains  was  returning  from  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  miles 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  amons  the  latter  was 
J  the  captain,  severely.    The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 

dians.   From  another  source,  the  afiair  of  Capt  Rains  is  related  as  follows:^ 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  <*as  they  left  the  gar- 
rison "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
i  play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 

I  tance,  and  in  me  night  he  heard  an  explosion.    Next  morning,  he  took  18 

men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fingmentB  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sround,  and  nearly  siurounded  him  and  his  little 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tustekugge  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yeUs  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Halec,  afler  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Kains,  tell  himself,  and  was  borne  ofiT  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  chie^  had  not  Serg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  shot  Tustenugge.  At  this  stage  of  affairs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  away  to  repoit  a  victory.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  98 ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed.  But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  their  equally  brave  enemy.    The  same 

aht,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley^s  plantation,  within  three 
es  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  the  firuit-trees, 
and  bi^rnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  tune,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
from  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  off.  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  CoL  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  ana  child,  prisoners. 
The  man  soon  after  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time,  CoL  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  CoL  Harney  returned  fh>m  a 
kmg  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indian& 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  sangumaiy 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  ^  Bloody  fishing  at  OysUr  Bxotr!^  We  have  now  ta 
record  a  bloody  tnuttdy  amonf  trageaians,  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appeara,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manufecture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corpse  as 
though  the  people  there  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  not 
MMMigkoflMMli;  doubtleat  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former;  butnotsfr 
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with  the  Indjanfl,  'Where  they  eould  httve  a  haod  in  tketn*    This  comfMny  of 

ffiyer8  was  in  two  wagons^  passing  from  Picoiata  to  St.  Augustioe,  on  the  23 
y,  and  when  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  iatter  place,  were  attacked  hy  a 
large  number  of.  Indians  under  Wiij>  Cat,  and  four  of  them  ktUed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  daneed 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  cloee  t^  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  c^tpearing 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clothes  as  they  had 
taken.  Wild  Cat  had  got  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  mey  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Honmiock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
13  July,  between  Ser^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  perstms  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  located  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
suL  There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people, 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  from  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell  Lieut  B.  H.  Arthur  inunediately  marched  out,  with  ^  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,**  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  effected ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Earlv  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  (kv,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mrs. 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children ;  a  httle  dauffhter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  sare  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
was  the  fiimily  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  firom  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  Uiere  lying  about  the  fields  wh^re  they  feU.  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  fiunily,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mr&  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  R  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukiea  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  <*in  good  order,"  and  ^a  large  deer- 
skin ftill  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  N.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  beinji^  brouf^ht  to  the  lieutenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicimty,  he  unmediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  nules  firom  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  fipom  agloom^  hommock,  which  oblijred  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  cloeely  pursued  by  the  Indiansi  Here  be  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
eqy  him,  retreated  again  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
fife  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib- 
fKtj  to  do  ao.    The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenfincemem  under  C^yt  Haw- 
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IdiW)  wiio  not  long  after  charged  the  honunock,  but  be  found  no  ]Dd]an& 
The  number  of  Indians  suppoasd  to  have  fought  in  this  ekinnish,  wae  statad 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indiana,  it  ia  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  ynung  man  named  Geiger ;  his  head  was  severed 
and  carried  off 

On  the  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Doreey  is  plundered  and  burnt  ^ 
tbrtunateiy,  he  had  lately  removed  his  family  to  Alabama.  About  ten  dsLjB 
after,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  parly  of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  sinde  Indian.  This  brtwe  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hung  nim  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  passed  unneeded,  by  3ie  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently. Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  firom  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  effectually  to  carry 
these  views  into  efiect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  friends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  country,  and  end  the  controversy. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chiefs  and  othere 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  wovM 
be  far  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  from  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  troo* 
ble&  And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefis,  Aluoatoi, 
HoLATOOCHBE,  and  MiCANDPT ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  nave  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 

Tlie  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Qen.  Armistead  on  the  7th»  Every  eftbrt  was  now  made  to  discuss  matters 
with  freedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,, and  many  others,  were 
Waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  off,  when  the  befbre-named  fbinctionaries  ar- 
rived Sundry  conferences  and  talks  were  had  during  the  following  sir  davs; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  jud^ng  firom  wiiat 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  fbr,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  vety  unceremontousljr,  and  retnred  into  their  old 
fastnesses,  as  was  coi\iectured,  for  they  said  nothing  about  that,  nor  did  tke 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  ffone  until  the  neit 
mominf .  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostilee,  those  fixmi  Arkaneas  expressed 
themsehres  **  utterly  astonished.*  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  **  early  the  next  mominff,"  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  ibllowing  desponding  strain : — 
^  Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  ctose 
b3r  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
^kitely  upon  the  vrithdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transnutted  to  com- 
manders of  reffiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motkm ;  and  befbre  this  reaches 
you,  they  will  be  scouting  to  every  direction.** 

Notwithstanding  these  efiforts  at  peace-ipaking  on  the  pan^of  tbe  whites, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indiana  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  OoL  Gambled  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jeffereoo 
eounty,  where  they  fired  upon  and  woimded  a  negro  man,  and  took  «  womm, 
with  whom  they  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meet&g  vrith  a  company  of 
wh^es,  ^ey  )eft  her,  and  she  escaped.  Ob  the  d4th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  Imuse,  m  Middle  Florida,  in  which  &rOe  «Me  mm 
were  capttuvd^  charged  v^lrti  aiding  and  abetting  ih.e  lD^an& 

At  CoL  MaMW^s  pbntKllon,  about  20  bidians  made  qmie  a  "borinen  op- 
wntion,"  on  the  96  Odober,  which,  without  any  other  mtmrnm  than  tfaer 
ffmi  peenfiar  mcticak  wan,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  rerr  **iyiky  ttwactkn.* 
'Bmok  la  our  jodgmeM  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  WlMare  it  WM  done  trai 
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only  two  mOa  ftom  St  jLvi^Mtiait.  Akhcn^  fikay  did  Bot  Mceetd  to  the 
ezUint  •f  their  wisheii  yet  they  took  and  carried  off  all  the  blankets  and  ocker 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  ^^  large  stock  of  negroea,"  lor  the  en« 
suinf  winter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  bvuidtngSf  became  alarmed  by  tlw 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  necro  had  iniirmed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  mis^iieC  They  had  intended 
to  have  carried  off  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  drcnmsUiice^ 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat' 
ing  their  visit  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  upon 
CoL  Hanson's  form  was  carried  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut« 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hopinc  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfinr- 
tuoatelv,  being  himself  and  company  laken  for  Lidians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  the  post  rider  between  Forts  Fanumg  and  Macomb  wos 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Every  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tragedy.  On  the  Ist  day  of  November^ 
as  Lieut.  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falaoy  and  tluee  dragoons,  was  proceeding  flrom 
Fort  Searle  ibr  St.  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  und  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut.  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  fi^m  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  patli,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil« 
dren)  near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St.  John's.  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &C.,  supposed  to  liave  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St.  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  bunit  by  the  Indiana 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Hnmey,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the  everglades.  These  much  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  miles.  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  Bwe  feet,  dotted  whh 
innuroerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  skmbs. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  lt« 
It  had  been  long  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  haa  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  This  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be^ 
fbce  this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  John,  who  had  escaped  fi-om 
a  clan  in  that  >^ion  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  18&,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  fit>m  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  noonotonous 
worid,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  his  promise,  and  led  the 
armament  directlyto  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded,  and  38  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  <* noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  if  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroy^  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  CoL 
Harney's  men  at  the  Syoebal.  As  direct  evidence  of  the  Act,  upwards  of 
UflOO  dollars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  Srom  Dr.  Ferrine's  settlement  were 
identified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found ;  therefbre,  as 
an  offiiet  to  those  afbirs,  nine  of  the  <* warriors"  were  forthwith  execlrted  by 
IitPging,  and  the  tenth  was  presenred  fbr  a  fUture  guide. 
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When  CoL  Harney  came  upon  Chaikika's  band,  the  chief  was  at  a  short 
distance  from  bis  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  (be  was 
upon  them,  fled  with  all  his  might  for  tbe  high  grass.  Several  soldiers 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  Hall 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  ftced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  his  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island !  How  like  the  fall 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  Ave 
wound^  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  sununary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  genera]  burst  of 
approbation;  but  this  was  damped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  aAer  the  expedition 
returned  from  the  everglades.  This  was  Capt.  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24tli  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-tail's  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  after  these  Indians  came  in,  a  psrtv  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  thev  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  **  positive  orders 
liad  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  fronripoet 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,'*  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  <*a8  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
vrith  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut.  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  inmiediately  kille<J.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  soi' 
dier  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enouffh 
to  say  to  her  husband,  **  Lieutenant,  f  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  1  could,'* 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Mont^mery  was  an  accomplished  lady  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  nad  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  RusselL  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfiire,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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NmMm^B  of  BAtwe,  I  oMck  jmu  bold  bearfaif, 

Pride  ia  aftoh  MpAOi  and  •trenfth  in  each  fbrn, 

Hearts  of  warm  impalee,  and  eoala  of  hifh  dariof, 

Bow  ia  the  bailie  and  reared  ia  the  etoiM. 

The  red  levin  flaah  and  the  thander'n  drtad  rattle. 

The  rock-rireo  ware  and  the  war  tnuDpet'a  breatb. 

The  (fin  of  the  tempeet,  the  yell  of  the  battle, 

Nerve  jo«  alaelid  beaMia  to  danger  and  death.    J.  B.  INuia. 
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Pardad&n  in  Ae  kUtorycf  ike  Iroquois  or  Fits  Natkhts — Extemi  pf  thetr  a&nmt' 
itns — JtntifmtUf  amd  iraditimu — Destroy  the  Eribs — WmrmAthe  Adirohdaxs 
— ^edmen  of  their  lamgua^ — AooomU  of  the  eki^ — Grahouslr — Blaos- 
KKTTuc — Hie  hUooi^  tears  wSh  tke  Fremeh — Adario— £fiff  emgvlar  etroiagem  to 
mute  hie  eoemtrymen  agemut  tke  Fremeh — Deatroye  Montreal  omd  nemr  a  ikouoemi 
inhalntaMte — Dtes  in  peace  with  the  French — Dbkakisora  c  renoumed  oralor^^ 
PxisKARXT — The  miracuUme  etoriee  coneeming  him.  History  of  the  journey  ^ 
Five  Iroquois  ciiitfs  to  England. 

Ths  great  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  commonly  been  styled 
by  the  French,  Iroquoisy*  but  generally  by  the  English,  the  JVve  JSTations^ 
and  sometimes  the  Six  JSTatiani:  but  either  of  the  two  latter  f4>pel]atioos 
must  be  considered  ordv  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  thst 
they  are  not  numerically  true  fUM0,  if  they  ever  were.  Fiye  may  haye  been 
the  number  which  origmaliy  leagued  together,  but  when  that  happ^oed,  if 
indeed  it  oyer  did,  can  neyer  be  known.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  couiUry  on  this  side.    £yen  if  this  were  the  case,  it 


•  u 


La  oom  dlrooiieis  aei  pufentat  Frao^eit)  at  a  ^  fonn^  da  tame  Hiro,  qai  tipifie, 
Ted  dit :  et  par  quel  ces  gaavaires  finissent  tous  leurs  discours,  comine  let  Lawu  fiuaoieat 
antrefois  par  leur  Dixi;  ei  de  Kou^  qoi  Mt  ua  cri,  taol^  de  Iriateaae,  lon^'oa  le  prooonce 
en  tralnant,  et  tanldl  de  joye,  quand  on  le  prononce  plus  court.  Leur  nom  pn^pre  eat  Agon- 
teoneiomd,  qui  veut  dire  Faieeure  de  CoMmnet;  parce  qalls  lea  balisaent  beaoeoiu)  pluf 
joTidea^  (|m  la  H^put  dea  autwa  evawee."  CharUwiXy  i.  270^,  (a«b  aaao  1646,)  abo 
JjeekieL  u  J.— flwcaaefater^—and  Foreters  Northern  Voyoffte, 

t  **  Ces  barbares  nt  eont  ^une  eeule  nation,  et  qu*un  eem  imtkit  jmbiie.  On  nemrroit  ke 
mantmer  poor  la  dietribtUion  du  terraim,  lee  Saitete  de  et  comtinenL  Lee  Lroquou  eont  par^ 
Aver  en  cum  cantons,  sQaookr  lee  TeonontoOane,  lee  Ooyogoam,  lee  Onnotofguee,  Ue  Onoyomis, 
oileeAgmA."    (Lahoatan,  i.  9&)    By  the  AjrnUe  wt  aie  tQ  mdaratsad  Mohmke, 
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proves  nothing  of  their  ori^ ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  niien  their 
ancestors  went  from  thitf  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  called  fFabingi^  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  ibt 
confederacy,  and  that  the  <*  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas)  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  mider  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  wei« 
the  next,  then  die  **  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas.)  then  the  **  Cuiuk 

fuos,"  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  1712, 
ut  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  oonfederacy  until  about  10  yearB 
after  that  The  addition  of  this  new  trft>e  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  c^pear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
dieuk  This  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  the 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  **  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
for  they  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  the  8l 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  Sndlhj  the  nistorian  of  New  York,  says,  <^Our  Indians 
universallv  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  17561  not  sold  to  the 
English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  or  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territoiy  between  the  Outawais 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

<<  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  noitbem  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioned  that 
*^  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Orange  county,  to  this 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks."  f 

Among  tne  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
were  the  £ries,  a  powerfiil  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  thev  bore.  In  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  in  exi8tence4 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  wbb  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.  They  found  them  at  war  with  the  hro- 
quois,  then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontaria  The 
A^rondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  everv  batde,  who  at  length  were  in  danser  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  Sieir  turn,  became  almost  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  Englirii 
ii4>ply  to  them,  but  the  name  AquanuBchioni,^  which  signified  tmited  p^opk, 
was  used  by  them.J|    This  term,  as  is  the  ease  vrith  most  Indian  words,  m 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  e^mology.    A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Ian 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  plture  in  the  countiy  hm 

*  In  the  BrUitk  Empirt,  iiu  56,  it  if  said,  ''The  Covretat  also,  or  Creek  ladiaiit,  are  ia  tbe 
•aoie  frieaflsbip  with  tkem." 

t  Selected  from  the  iod/-«eleeted  notes  to  Seort't  Poem,  entitled  MvMral  Waitn, 

t  CharUfooix, 

f  Loskidf  Hist.  Mis.  i.  2.  ''  They  say  themselves,  that  they  have  spnmg  and  grown  op  ii 
ibat  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wilderness."  WiOiam'a  Ketf.  Another  name  thsgr 
often  rave  themselves  was,  Ongue-homte,  which  signified,  a  people  sorpaasing  aU  otbaii. 
HUt,  BHL  DonunUnu  in  iV.  Ameriea,  Book  iii.  55,  {td.  4to.  Lond.  1773.) 
.  I  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  174iS,  the  eUef  spaakv 
«f  the  Biz  Nations  mfbrmed  the  English  commissioners  that  they  had  takeo  bi  Ifaaliassa- 
•agnes  as  a  sevaath  nalioa.    C^Um,  Hist.  F.  Nations,  ii.  175. 
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been  noted  lor ;  whether  hill  or  mouatain,  brook  or  river,  h  is  said  by 
CoUkn^*  that  New  England  was  called  Kinskim^  by  the  Indians,  whicby  he 
says,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  England  Lidians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a  ^oiodel  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  a&ering  to  the  general  covenant^ 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  aUindantly  stored  with  fish ; 
hence  the  name  of  **  the  Fishing  PeopUJ^ 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tuscaroras,  ^  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  So^ung-toaiMte-ha  caurrO'Unk'ifauhga,kh-$U'lct-ro-an^ 
mEuk-Mon-e-you-ita,  esa,  S(UD*an-t'yoUf  o-ket-tauh-M-la^  eh-neHturwongynOf  oou- 
nmunk-yaiwgciy  naugh^^aou-^umga,  nt-ai'tit'Wehrnt'Sc^laugay  toug-uMiu-nou-to- 
r^-Wh-im-ioughriick^  Uh^an-taiug'We'lee-^he-yim-ttaungf  che-nee-yeut^  cha-qua^ 
teM-to-le^-t0&-yott-«<oun-na,  tougk-sauy  taugh-toaua^orre-nehy  to-uMtvi-at-iefi-aii- 
^al^QUgh-Unmg'gOy  na#-auMie,  sc^du-imL-iaug-ioaSy  eo-an-teh'aal'oh'aum'Za'' 
lek'-nwy  tsa,  Mu^-ou-Tie-yoti,  eso,  sash-autz-toy  tsa^  saung-toa-'Soungf  chairtU'- 
auh-a-img'Wa^  an  weni 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Garah oujua, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Qrand'Gueuue  ;  though  LahorUany  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  bv  tlie  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  inio  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  cfe  la  Barrty  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  oi  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dong€tn  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov* 
emor.  They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  coui*8e,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  ^  mighty  preparations "  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  Yorit  was  ordered  to  lav  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion. Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  Yorky  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
ofiers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Barrty  in  hopes  to  effect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  woum 
meet  him.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  hi^h-toned 
speech  to  Gnmgula,  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infringed 

rn  the  peace ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
iild  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas^ 
Onondagofl,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders. 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  Ei^lish  into  their  country  to  get  awav  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  offend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  hiqipen  again,  he  had  express  orders  firom  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 

•  Hist.  Five  NationB,  i.  109. 

t  JCickotu,  in  Algonkio ;  JCermce,  in  Chippeway.  Lanff*  Voyages,  &c.  902, 4to. 
X  SmithU  Hist  Fi.  York,  «).  (ed.  4to.)  The  above  differs  somewhat  from  a  copy  in 
Pfood's  Pa.  u.  901. 
^  As  it  wiH  gralify  most  of  oar  readers,  we  believe,  to  bear  the  genera]  in  his  own  words, 
9  will  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Orangula  in  his  own  language  >« 
"  L«e  roi  vum  mattre  inform^  que  les  cinq  Nations,  Iroqooises  contrevenoient  depuis  long- 
as  ^  la  pais,  m'aordonn^  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  une  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akouessan  au 
TiDage  des  Onnalagvies,  poor  iaviter  les  principanx  eheis  k  me  venir  voir.  L'intention  de  oe 
grand  monarque  est  qoe  nous  fiinuons  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  paix } 
poarvA  que  tu  me  promettes  an  nom  des  TsonontoQans,  Goyogoans,  Onnotagues,  Onoyonts 
«t  AgintSf  de  donner  one  entiere  satisfaction  et  d6dommagement  k  ses  sujets,  et  da  ne  riea 
fima  Vmwtnr,  oni  poiste  eanfar  aaa  fccbeoie  niptare.''  £e.    J^jtomtim,  u  66,  S$, 
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{jhrangtda  fietened  to  these  wordis  and  many  more  in  the  liko  strun,  wA 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  eitoation  of  the  French  ajrmr, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  after 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  his  people  and  the  Frencb. 
addressing  himself  to  the  goTemor,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows :  — * 

^  Yonnondio;\  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    liarken  to  them. 

^  Yormondio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  aor- 
rounded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  sreat 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  yon  are  undeceived,  since  that  (and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Gayogns, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  yet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  naoiCt 
ibr  bringing  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  your  predeeesnor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

^  HeoTf  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captam  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  caoie 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  wiui  the  Onondagas.  But  Gran' 
^tda  says,  that  he  sees  the  contranr ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yomumdh 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

^  HeoTf  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  cluba,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your 
MouesscmX  came  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

*<  HecoTy  Yonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried gims,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies  §  and  Chictaffhioka^  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  otu"  lives.  Herein  we  follow  me  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  om*  castles,  lest  the 
dnmken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

*<  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  firec.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Ckniear.  If  We  may  go  where  we  pleasst 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  so 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  worda 

^  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  beosnse  ^tn&f 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  countiy. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  oontranr  to  ms 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  liiey  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  me 

*  **  OrangtUa.  qtd  pendant  tout  le  deseoura  avoH  en  let  yeu  flgwiwii  attaclMB  aor  le  batf 
de  sa  pipe,  se  leve,  et  sok  par  uae  oiviKt^  bisarre,  on  poor  m  donner  tens  htqtm  h  mm 
da  mediter  ta  response  il  fait  cimj  ou  nx  toara  dam  n6tra  earcle  compoa^  da'tanvages  at  da 
FhiB^is.  Reveau  en  la  plaea  il  reala  dcbout  devant  le  g^^ral  aaat  dana  an  baa  ' 
el  le  regarant  il  kii  dtt"    Lahomtan,  (L  61, 6i.)  who  was  oaa  of  dwea  pf aaeal 

t  Tbe  name  they  gara  the  goveniofs  of  Canada.    Spelt  m  Lahtndaa,  Otnomtio* 

X  The  name  thev  ra^  Mr.  Le  JMm,  which  ainiflad  a  partridge. 

i  Iwikties,  Co&fei^  I 

1  Tha  name  thay  gave  ibt  govetaeis  of  New  Ymk* 
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l6»  than  eitber  the  EngUih  or  French,  that  have  usurped  the  lends  of  so  many 
Indian  nattona,  and  chased  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words. 

**  HtoTy  Yotmondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  *roice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  >  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Oayugas,  Ononda^;as,  Oueidas  and  Mc  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presenci  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  pear  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
Hilly  preserved:  that,  iu  the  place  of  .  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  fbr  merchants :  that,  ii  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  sliould  on .  /  enter  there. 

"*  Hear,  Yonnondia ;  take  care  for  tne  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  if,  ailer  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonnandio 
or  Cwlear  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  nnr 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me.** 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  ^  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  brethren 
and  friends  say  to  Yonmmdioy  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Qrangvda^  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  pan 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondioy  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations.^ 

Dt  la  Barrtwaa  struck  with  surprise  ut  the  wisdom  of  this  chie^  and  eaual 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  retumea  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Grangyla  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  becmne  acquainted  with  him ;  a  very  jVeitar  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
BBodem  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  roasted  them 
wkh  the  best  his  country  would  afR)rd,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudiere  Noire.  A 
war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Major  SchyyUr^  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Dt  CalUtnSf  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  AlK>ut  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara, llieir  march  was  lon^,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  anew.  Bkuk- 
htttU  met  them  with  aoout  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
Us  men  were  neariy  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fai 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Blackrkettie^  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  his 
Mceeasee,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  Thb  captive  vrithstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  while 
they  broiled  his  ftet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
his  joiDH  *>^  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  horrid  scenei  his  sedi^ 
was  torn  ofi(  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  this  was  a  d«y  in  which  that  people  were  able  t»  ooatand  foccessfbUy 
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against  even  European  enemies.  They  had,  in  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  French  from  extending  their  settlements  westward,  for  surprising  those 
already  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  about 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlements.  Before 
the^  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  been  captives  among  them,  made 
their  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  De  CaUierea  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discovered  as  they  approached 
St  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  against 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  ChamUv, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  friends 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immediately  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlam,  and  a  hard  fight  followed.  The  Catho- 
lic Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  beinff  killed, 
and  five  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  friends  taken  at  Mount  Chambly. 

In  the  be^nning  of  February,  1692,  De  Callierts  ordered  M.  Dt  OnriBiem 
to  march,  with  3(>0  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
Iro(juois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  tneir  hunting-grooiKi 
dunng  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  vfere  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  OroUlien  met  wim  an  accident  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
Dt  BtaucovarL  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  far  from  Cataro- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24, 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  BUukrkMt ;  but  this  last  act  could  ncrt  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottowav  River,  at  this  time,  and  Bladt-kettie 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  CaUieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  afiair  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroqncnt 
were  sufficientlv  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  capalMe  of  any  consideraole  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
Sie  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  fViendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  mat  the  way  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  tnenL  iS.  Michd  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Ckmeraye^  90  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  JFVemitere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Herid,  and  his  hrodh 
er.  Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  efleet 
the  passage  of  the  fidls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
busmess,  when  the  warriors  of  Blaek-keUU,  froni  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  T^ey 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  little  time  was  allowed  for  resist* 
ance,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  hurry  they  anar* 
turned  them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  &  Afickd 
and  the  two  Hertds,  La  Gtmeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped**  Bimkr 
kettles  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  fix)m  Black-keUkj  but  on  15  JalVt 
169S2,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montmil,  as  has  aluBady  been  reoordeft 

*  CeUen  tayt,  (i.  lM,)that  hot  four eteaped  in  aB. 
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Fardes  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  pnrstiit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
Indians,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  De  Lusignan  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-kettle  fell  upon  his  party,  Killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  famous  chief^  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  ne  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
gers had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  huntinp^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Gemeraye,  before  men- 
tioned, to  whom  he  ^ve  notice  that  ne^tiations  were  on  foot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algonqums,  in  the  French  interest,  were  sufiered  to  go  and 
surprise  Black-keitle  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  Qtdnte,  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thought  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  JBlackrkMe ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  Komdiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  Tlie  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontat^  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
ChajrUvoiXy  is  as  follows :  ^  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessing  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

S'ven  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  French  had  engaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroouois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  passed  by 
Catarocouv.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation 
^vas  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Lroquois,  and  was  at  me  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  that  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
oblige M.  Dt  DenormUe,  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Lroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  with  hostages  from  all  the  cantons. 

Kondianmk  conc^ed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
lefl  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroouois  ambassadors  and  hosta^s, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Havine  placed  his  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  wailed  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  Adario^s  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekanisora,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Tegamisorens, 
of  Onondago,  wa^i  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners. 
He  demanded  of  Adario^  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subde  cljief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Adario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  The  French  governor  has  niade  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  cdler  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
full  revenge." 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekanisora,  Adario  returned  to  Kadarak- 

*  Thtg  b  according  to  the  text  of  Charlevoix, 
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kui,  or  Cataroeouy,  asd  that,  beinff  asked  by  the  French  firom  wbcDce  \m 
came,  said,  **  fVom  preventing  peace^  *  They  did  not  at  first  comprehefid  hit 
meaninf  ,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
history  of  the  affiur. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  •Adario  would  stand  well  among 
warriora  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  t*je 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
effect,  by  sending  emissaries  amonff  them,  Mario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  />e  2a  Durmdayt^ 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  ^et  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego- 
tiation between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death*  The  news  of  this  afiyr,  the 
cunning  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sufiering 
they  endured,  are  almost  vnthout  a  parallel,  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lovnng  they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
hoiTia  disasters  threw  the  whole  countrv  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
te  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothmg  now  saved  tlie 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  placea 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  Auffust,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  public 
councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  (*<  as  the  governor  general,"  says  Charievoix,  "•  rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope  oi  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,*')  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  I'Hotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  ou  tlie  following  nif  ht  At 
his  funeral  %  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  inspire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  in 
which  he  was  held.    On  nis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 

*  *'  II  r^pandit  qtfil  vewrit  de  teur  la  paix  ;  et  qu'il  aj&Cttaj  nou$  verrons  conunent  OwmUiio 
M  Hrera  de  cetU  ajf^cdre," 

t  Few  would  wish  lo  read,  in  English,  the  cruelties  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal :  the  ac> 
count  of  ihem,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Holmes,  "  is  too  horrid  to  translate/'—''  Jh  trourerent 
tout  U  mond  endormHf  et  iU  commencererU  nor  nuutacrer  ious  let  hommes  ;  ens^Ue  il$  mirettt 
lefeu  aux  mai9on$.  Par4h  tcu$  ceuXf  qm  y  Hoient  rttt^s,  temberent  entre  mairu  de  ces  com* 
Mtf-My  ^  esmiueretd  tout  ce  que  lajureur  peut  mspirer  A  de$  barbares,  U$  la  pousserrnt  mime 
a  aes  excis,  dorU  onne  Us  avoit  pa»  encore  cru  capablet,  JU  ouvrirent  le  sein  des  /emmet 
enceifUeSf  pour  en  arracher  le  frmty  ou^ellet  portoieni,  ii$  mirent  des  enfans  tout  vwan*  i  U 
brochef  et  contrcdgnirent  le$  meres  de  le$  toumer  pour  les  /aire  rdtir.  u$  invenUrent  quamtiti 
d^autres  suppUces  inouiSf  et  tOO  pertomtes  de  tout  Age  et  He  tout  scxe  perirent  ainsi  en  moim 
tPune  heure  dant  Us  plus  affreux  tourmens.  Cela  /aiiy  Vemnad  s^aprocha  jusqu^ik  une  Imf  de 
la  n^dUf /aisant  par  tout  Us  mimes  ravages^  et  exerqant  Us  mimes  cruautes^  et  quand  Us  /urrf4 
Uudeees  horreurs ;  Us  /rent  200  prisonniers,  quails  emmenerent  dans  leur  vUlagtSf  oi  Us 
Us  brUerent." 

t  "  Lie  lendemaio  <w  fit  ses  Aanerailles,  qui  earent  quelque  chose  de  maraifique  et  de  sin- 
fiuier.  W.deSL  Ourv,  premier  capitaine,  marcboit  d'abord  k  la  t^  de  60  sokiau  sous  lea 
armeii.  Seise  cu^rriers  Hurons,  v^tus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peint  en  ooir, 
et  le  fiisil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchant  guatre  a  quatre.  Le  cierg^  veaott  apr^s,  et  sax 
chefs  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  ^oit  convert  d'un  po^le  sem^  de  fieurs,  sur  leqnel 
i1  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  hausse-col  et  une  ^p^.  Les  freres  el  let  entaiis 
da  d^funt  Moient  derriere^  accoinpagn^  de  tous  let  chefs  det  natioM,  9kVk.ds  Vmtdrsmlf 
gonvemeur  de  la  ville,  qoi  ■mboH  nadaoie  de  Chasnpign^,  fennok  la  marehe." 
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«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON.'' 

Which  in  Enfflkh  is,  <«  Hen  lie$  the  Raty  Chitf  0/  the  Hurona."*  The  encomi- 
luns  paaeed  dv  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  onJ^  equalled  hy  thoee  of  their  countrymen,  FonJUndU  and  La- 
^torptj  upon  their  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekanisara  with  the  French  and  English  was  long,  and 
from  the  fact  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
skill  LQ  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  1682, 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  iiave  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Coiden  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  ^  Dtcanesora  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speaking,  and  viras  gener- 
ally employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speakinff,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Ilis  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features, 
to  my  thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero.^  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  16iM,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  1726,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  huntinff-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  England  *^  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
us£  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows:  ** Kanakarif^kton  and  ShanirUsarontcey  Sinneke 
aactiems ;  OttaoghkorUy  Dekwnsoru  and  AenjeucraUf  Catouoe  sachems ;  Rady- 
akahrodon  and  Sadageenagktity  Onondago  sachems."  f 

Charleooix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  tinie  of  Dekanitorc^s  death,  althouffh 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  Under  date  1^J9^  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Ourwuhari  and  GarakonUhUy  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Dtkaniaora  hod  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation  ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  be  had  professed  it    He  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondaks, 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jack'the-giatU' 
kiiler  are  but  little  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  CharUvoix 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
fiom  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEHSKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  coniioued 
until  the  death  of  Peiskaret  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  ana  the  Adirondaks 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  npon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  stories 
about  Ptiakearet  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ive  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  ^  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  might  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  CoUkny  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparatively 
•peakiaff.)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

^  An  Indian  named  Pitkard  was  at  this  tinne|  one  of  the  captains  of 

•  Hbu  Fin  Natiohb.  i.  1J$6. 

t  Governor  Thomaa  Poionalf  Administration  of  the  British  Colonies,  i.  238, 239. 
I  He  meations  00  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  settlement  of  Canada^  in  1608  5  but 
tiiae  during  the  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  be  understood. 
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(Potest  fame  among  the  Adirondacks ;  this  bold  man,  with  four  other  cap- 
tains, set  out  for  '&oi8  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  being  pro- 
vided with  three  muskets,  which  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  jomed 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  long.  They  met  with  five  canoes  in  Sorel 
River,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board.  Pitkard,  and  his 
captains,  as  soou  as  tliose  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  give 
themselves  up  lor  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suddenly  fired  upon 
the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  tliose  buch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Five 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  cave 
Piskartt  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  them 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  others,  to  feed  their  revenge, 
which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  T^a, 
however,  was  so  tur  Ironi  glutting  Piskarefs  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  ailer  undertook  another  enterprise,  in 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquainted 
mth  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be- 
gan to  melt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-shoes 
lorwai'd,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  h£  footsteps,  they  might  think  be  was 
gone  the  contrary  way ;  and  for  further  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
high  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  often  lost. 
Wtieii  he  came  near  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  everv  body  was  fast  &sleejp  murdered 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  Ine  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
marched  likewise  in  vain  for  the  murderer :  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  in  every  house.  Piskaniy  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
taken  tlie  two  former  nights,  to  cairy,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  then 
btole  privately  from  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  the 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fly.  He  was, 
however,  under  no  great  concern  firom  the  pursuit,  being  more  swift  of  foot 
than  any  Indian  theu  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  from  time 
to  lime,  and  then  would  dart  from  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
seli;  and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest.  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  from  a  single  man,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  bold  iPi^card  observing 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  head,  and  carried  away  their  scalps  with  the 
rest  Such  stones  as  these,'*  contuiues  Coldeiit  ^  are  told  among  the  Indians^ 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  captains.* 

Before  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  afterwards  by  this  author, 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Irc^uois  against  the  Adirondaks.  The 
French  took  part  with  the  latter  from  the  begmning,  and  when  Champhm 
visited  the  country,  he  joined  a  party  of  them,  and  went  against  the  Iroquois, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  fire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Cor- 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  hundred  Iroquois 
were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  began, 
then  rushed  forward,  and  immediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight*  This  vras 
the  first  tune  they  had  seen  the  etiects  of  guns.    This  aflair  was  in  1611. 

Fhially,  tlie  L'oquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  felt  con- 
fident that,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  from  assisting  them,  they  could 
witlistand  them.  Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  affected  towards 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  them. 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  ofcyect  was  soon  apparent;  fbr 
they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  was  the  means 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  the  Adi- 
rondaks and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defeated  ''in  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  Uuebeck." 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  their  advantage,  *^  the  Ftve  Nations 

•  Tbe  author  of  Indian  TWtt  has  copied  this  ctotely,  but  gives  no  crediL  Tdt$,u. 
36,  &c. 
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gi¥e  oat,  that  they  intended  next  winter  *  to  yisit  the  goyernor  of  Canada 
tbeae  Tisits  are  alwavB  made  with  much  show.  Under  thia  pretence  they 
smthered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouts  met  with  Piskartt  near 
Nicolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  fHendly  vimt  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adirondacks  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  himted  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet.  As 
soon  as  they  had  gained  Uiis  information,  they  killed  him,  and  returned 
with  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two 
bodies :  they  surprised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  pieces.** 

This  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  CWietK>ix,  but,  as 
vre  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  fbr  his  chronology. 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
sent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  passing  among  them ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Peiskeard  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  bad  often  done  before.  They  there- 
fore accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions ;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  easily  have  cleared  the 
country  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
eould  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  To  accomplish  this  object,  these  chiefe  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefe,  or,  if  they  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  Smithy  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  having 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  and 
says  it  is  preserved  *^  in  Oldmhon,^  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  hiis  Bhitish 
EiffPiRE  Iff  AMERiCAff  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  too. 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them  ti 
"'  Throe  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sarragossa  was  fought  by  Greneral  Stcunhopti 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Harrifon,  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  General  Stanhopes  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  bv 
the  duke  o£  MaHborough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointed, 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapel.  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  St  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  English 
generals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot- 
ting, and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  oarryins  of 
fbur  §  Lidian  Casa(iues  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  veas  all  the  triumph  of 
the  Harleian  administration;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 

*  No  one  can  tell  when  next  vnnter  was,  that  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  connection  in 
Cdden's  text  j  be  is  so  exceedingly  loose  with  regard  to  oates }  but,  according  to  CharUvoix, 
h  was  in  1646. 

t  The  first  edition  (which  I  possess)  was  printed  in  1708. 

t  Hist.  England,  li.  462.    (Fol.  London,  1735.) 

I  He  says,^,  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  mode  of  expression,  supposing  it  all 
the  same,  doubtless.  a»  he  vat  (mbf  ccntidering  Indiana !  It  will  be  seen  that  five  was  the  nt^ 
oaoiber. 
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play-lioii86  tailoTi  liise  other  kion  of  the  theatre ;  thay  were  oonducted  to 
audience  by  Sir  CharUi  CoUm;  there  wae  a  speech  niade  for  them^aikl 
nothing  omitted  to  do  honor  to  these  five  monarchal  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely 
ibcid  of,  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses  during  their  stay  here.  They  were 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  TFive  NationA^]  in  league  with  the  English 
at  New  York  and  New  Englano,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matten 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commisnoners  of  plantatioos ;  as  also  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts." 

Sir  Richard  Steele  mentions  these  chieft  in  his  Tatler  of  May  13,  1710, 
and  Addison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swift*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  fiicts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  CadenroqtUj  and  sig- 
nified ^  the  strongest  fort  in  their  eowniry^  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  SteeU  says,  ^  Thev  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  uphol- 
ster's  in  King-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
them  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  | 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Boyer^^  and  fix>m  which  we  extract  as  follows : 
*"  On  the  19  April  Te  Fee  J^een  Ho  Oa  Prow,  imd  Sa  Qa  Yean  Qua  Prak 
Tony  of  the  Maquas ;  Blow  Oh  Koanit  and  Oh  Aee  Yeath  Ton  Ab  Atno,  J  of 
the  river  sachem,1[  and  the  G^ndoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kinffs,  or  chie&  of  the 
Six  Nations  f f  in  the  West  Indies,  H  which  lie  between  New  England,  and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  vnth  the  West  £idia  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  expense,  had  a  public 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  Jatmes,  being  conducted  tnither 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Chartes  Cotterely  ma^er  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  chamberlain.  Tliey 
made  a  speech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  English  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows : — 

**  Great  Queen — ^We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyaoe,  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertuie.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relate 
to  her  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessarv,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our 


*  *< 


I  intooded  to  have  written  a  book  oa  that  subject.  I  believe  be  [Addisom\  has  speal  il 
oH  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine  too.^  Svrifft  LetUr  to  Mrs,  Joajmom, 
iMted  London f  28  April,  1711. 

t  This  was  probaoly  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kalm,  in  his  travels  m  America,  i.  StO, 
makes  mention ;  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  SpectatoTf  ed.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789. 

\  '<  The  Annals  of  Queen  Arm^s  Rei^,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,"  189—191.  This  it  a 
work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  uifonnation,  and  is,  with  its  continuation,  a  lastiar 
monument  to  its  learned  puiblisber}  his  bemg  dragged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  "Popes 
freaks  notwithstanding. 

U  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  7Ve  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Row,  8a  Ga  YhmA  Rm 
Geth  Ton,  E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row. 

If  It  is  ditficolt  to  conceive  what  it  meant  by  River  Indiwu  from  many  of  oar  aatbort.  la 
the  Appendix  to  Jtjfereoiie  NoUtj  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Mohickanden, 
"  who  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  the 
Kittatiuny  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton.''  The  "  Mohiccont "  were  another  tribe  about  the 
blands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

*«  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajobmra. 

ft  Query.  If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  the  Tascar<uras  did  not  j<Mfl  the  Iioqaait 
until  1712«  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  hew  cobms  it  that  tkcj  were 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  £fu:  NaUom  in  1710  T 

It  No  one  can  be  mitled  by  thit  error,  any  more  than  an  Englithman  would  be  bj  heng 
tc4d  that  London  is  siioaled  at  the  foot  el*  the  Rocky  Moun taint. 

($  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  mutt  be  understood. 
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queen  has  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  coBJonctioa 
w^  her  ohildren,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  bnen 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
truth  of  which  our  brother  Qiiecfer,  Ck>lonel  [Peter]  SckayUr^  and  Anada^ar- 
MfMx,  Colonel  ATcAoiion,  can  testify  ;  they  havmg  all  our  proposals  in  writing. 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  Anadagarjaux^  that  our  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  Queder,  and  AnadagarjauXy  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  ibrts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux ;  whilst  Aundiaaia^  Colonel  FMi,  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
Boston,  of  wliich  we  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  aeui 
thither  for  that  purpose.  We  viraited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  JbiadioMiay  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagar- 
jaux,  ^aedert  and  we,  went  to  Fort  Roytil  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  aflior,  was  prevented  in  her  desini 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof,  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  us, 
we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations, 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  afainst  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  oui*  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  bj  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  ana  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  fiilsehood ;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  nearty  welcome.  We  now 
close,  with  hooes  of  oar  great  queen's  favor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration.^ 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  Oldmixon^s  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made  ybr  instead  of  by  the  chiefs ;  still  we  thought  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfaction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it  Our  account  next  proceeds :  **  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  seo  Dr.  FlamsUad^s  house,  and  mathe- 
BMitical  instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park ;  afler  which  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
tmyesty's  yachts..  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  pcurticularly  by  the  duke 
f^  Ormondj  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis, 
thev  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majesty's  ships,  Captain  MarHn^ 
commodore,  together  with  Colonel  Frond*  Nuholmm^  commander-in-chief 
of  the  fbrees  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  ami  tender,  and  several 
transports^  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  SmiUCt  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  £&  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the   one  above,  and  the 


*  And  the  chiefs  made  a  speech  in  retarn.  bat  our  author  makes  this  note  upon  it: 
"  N.  B.  The  speeeh  which  was  laid  to  have  aecn  made  by  thrm,  on  that  occasiou,  to  Uio 
duke  of  Ormona,  if  ipuhoiM. ' 


16  TAH4NT.  (Book  V. 

Mflt  18  omitted  entirely.  <<The  arrival  of  the  ^e  sacheniB  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  tfairougbout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  followed 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people."* 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,*  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  tJ^  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.f  ''It  might  have  been  imagined,** 
says  the  author  just  cited,  ^  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
England  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  afiected  with 
seeing  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  when  they  came 
to  their  own  coimtries,  thev  would  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  viiiole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
barism, and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed; they  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  had 
seen  this  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,  they 
were  all  savages  again." 

There  cannot  l^  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  English  and 
French,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  diiOTerence  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  fix>m  the 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  English  were  generally  their  enemies,  until  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  1760. 


CHAPTER  D. 

Taman v,  afa$iums  ancient  DeUuoare — His  history — Shikbllimua — Favnrs  the  Moraxi- 
an  Brethren — His  reception  of  Count  Zinzendorf—His  death — Canassitkoo — Visits 
Philadelphia — His  speedi  to  the  Delawares — Anecdotes  of  him — Glikhikar — His 
speech  to  Half-king — His  attachment  to  the  Christian  Indians — Meets  with  mneh 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe — Conduct  of  Half -king — Of  Pipe — GUkhikan  perishes 
in  the  massacre  at  OnadenJiuetten — Pakankb — His  history — Nxtawatwees — 
Becomes  a  Christian — His  speech  to  Pakanke — His  death — Painous — ^Tadeuskcao 
— His  history  and  death — White-eyes — His  transactions  teith  the  missionaries — 
Skbnando — His  celebrated  speech — Curious  anecdote  of  him — His  death. 

TABfAinr  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  vrhether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
eoimt  accompanying  it,  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  liffht 

He  was  a  Delav^are  chief,  of  similar  renown  to  the  Basheba  of  Kennebeck, 
and  Mmepaihemei  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  infer  from  Ckdnrid  T%nna»i 
that  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1690.  He  wrote 
the  name  Temetvif, 

Mr.  HeckeufdJer,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  TadeuskutuL  He  spells  the  name  Tctmaned, 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals  amonr  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  Sedbe- 
vfdder  says,  ^  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them."    This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  de- 

*  Hist.  New  York,  121  ed.  4to.  London,  1757.  Beaudfol  AHI-length  portraits  of  four  of 
these  chiefs  were  done  in  mezzuUnto  at  the  time  they  were  in  Engiand,  but  thej  were  loi^ 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  Ihe  best  set  of  them  which  I  have  ever  seen.  Ti^y 
are  usuaUy  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  aboat  SO  inches  in  height  by  It  in  breadth.  The 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  our  having  tMit  four. 

t  Ht;MPHRKT's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gosnel,  509,  310. 

X  *'  Who  resided  there  [in  Pennsylvanial  about  \6yenr»/*  and  who  pubKsbed  **  AnJB^oHf 
si  and  Oeographical  Accatmt  of  Pa,  and  W.  Jersey/*  12mo.  London,  1698. 
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parted  he  attributes  to  <^  the  miafortnnes  which  hare  befallen  tome  of  the 
most  beloved  aod  esteemed  pereoDages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them.''  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  **  All  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chie(  who  never  had  his  equal"  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan^  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Tanumu,  **  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chie(  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  afiability  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief  f 

**  The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
firom  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  liim  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany^  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  rostival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota^ 
ries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  vrigvfom ;  where,  after  a  long  Uuk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  me  calumet  of  peace  and  friendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivitv  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  hront  of  tibe  wigwam,  the 
calumet  was  asain  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yeariy  doings  were 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  socie- 
ties, Tamany  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetmgs  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
i^ypropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multimde  of  {>oems  and  odes  to  Tamar%  the  following  is 
selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 

him:— 

''  InuDortal  Tamanff  of  Indian  race, 
Great  in  Uie  6eld  and  foremost  in  the  chase  t 
No  puny  saint  was  be,  with  fasting  pale  ', 
He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 
Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might  j 
Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  sight ; 
Caucfat  the  swiA  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 
Ana  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 
To  public  views  he  added  private  ends. 
Ana  loved  his  country  most,  alid  next  nis  friends ) 
With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow  j 
(Courace  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe  )| 
And  when  each  effort  be  in  vain  bad  tried, 
Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravel  v  died ! 
To  Tamany  let  the  full  bom  go  round  j 
His  Atme  let  every  honest  tongue  resound  ; 
MTith  him  let  every  gen'rous  patriot  vie, 
To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die/'t 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chie(  concerning  whom  mueh  inquiry  has  been 
made  from  several  considerBtions.    We  mean 

ISnikeUimuay  the  fitther  of  the  celebrated  Logan,  He  was  a  Cavuga  sachem^ 
and  styled  by  Mr.  LoMe^  *<  first  miupstrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  ousquehannah,  as  fkr  as  Onondago. 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  CoUUnJ^  imder  the  names  ShUiuxdamy^ 
ShieaUmyf  and  SkUtk  Calamy^  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  &mous  Cana9$a^ 


*  Some  wfll  doubtless  imagine  that  this  was  kmnoing  a  good  deal. 

t  Heckewelder,  vt  iupra.         X  C<^*  Museum^  v.  lOi.         4  HUL  Mb$Um$,  n.  119!# 
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faipt.  His  residence  was  at  Conestoga  in  Pennsylvaoia.  He  was  present  at  a 
groat  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  other*  chiefs,  counsellori 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  some 
of  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Canaasciego.  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
amonff  the  Five  Nations  willappear  from  the  fact,  that  CanasaaUgo  repeated  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomaay  when  the  assault  upon  WiUiaM  WM 
was  inquired  into,  ^  whereby  his  [the  said  ffltWa]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greativ  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian."  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  ^  CamuaaUgo  repeating  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  by  Shxtkcalamy^  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
string  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  *  The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
inquury  into  the  affair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
fact ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [^Esopus,]  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved;  and  they  hoped,  as  WiUiam  WM  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  iiuther  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
strinff  of  wampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of  Skiekcalam^ 
in  token  that  they  had  fully  complied  with  their  request'  ^ 

When  Count  Zinzendorfy  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  this 
country^  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Conrad 
Weiaer  was  present,  and  ShikdUmua  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count's  visit  ffeiaer  told  him  *^  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  livinc 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ; "  to  which  he  answered,  **  he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  Zitaendorf  very  narrowly  escaped 
•ssassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  mindfl, 
it  vnll  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Wyommg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  fbr 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  ao- 
qiusition  of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  coal 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  i^pproached  his  frail  mansioD. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  eomen, 
formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  fi^m  his  covert,  layio£ 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  being  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  mdians.  The  rattle- 
snake being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manito,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shnmk  fit>m  their  ofaiect,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawanese,  and  a  mission  was  begun  amon^  theno. 

ShikeUimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  174DI 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finishing 
our  account  of  JshikelUnws. 

C  AN  ASS  ATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondaga 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  persisted  is 
tbeur  claim,  and  tlureatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  ^ven  up  by  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  lo  notify  them  of  the 
imme,  xbaX  they  mi^^t  intcrfeffe  and  prevent  war.  It  was  oo  this  oocasieB 
that  Canaamdago  apiKmred  in  Philadelphia  with  2B0  warriore.  He  obeenred 
to  the  governor,  ''that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  tmmiy  people, 
and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong;  that  they  had  ooncluded  to  remova  tbiaii 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delavrare,  and  quit  all  claim  to  ai^ 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  ana 

«  Cbapmajt'i  Hist  Wyoou^g,  99  Is  & 
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it  is  gone  through  their  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  fakl,  to  be  taken 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  above  fitly  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 
(and  then  present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
(addrt>ssing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  ail?  We  conquered  you;  we  made  women  of  youj  you  know  vou  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
is  ^one  through  your  ^uts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat  and 
drmk,  by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  affain,  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  vou  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  I)id  you  ever  tell 
us  tlrnt  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  any  thing  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difierent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  lor 
thevc  lands. 

^  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  ^ou  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  m  other 
matters ;  yoiur  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren* 
For  all  these  reasons,  wc  duxrge  you  to  rtmave  instantly ;  %oc  donH  ^ye  you  liberty 
to  tMnk  about  iL  You  are  women."  They  dared  not  disobey  mis  commanu, 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  th0 
Ohio.* 

When  Canasioteffo  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  f  about  their  aSairs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  English 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  batde.  "  Well,^  said  he,  **  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  fi'om  them,  and  can 
afibrd  to  give  us  some,  that  we  may  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  served  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  IVench  gla»8>  | 

Dr.  lyanklin  tells  us  a  verv  interesting  stor}'  of  Canasscttego^  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tcfl  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus^ 
toms  of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  *^  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons :  of  which  Conrad 
PfaMtTy  our  interpreter,  irave  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized amonff  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
S^ing  througn  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  message  firom  our  governor  to 
e  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canassatego,  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  fUrs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refi^shed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  CanassaUgo  began 
to  converse  with  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fiured  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other ;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey^ 
Slc  Conrad  answeied  all  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  lo 
flag^  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  *  Conrad^  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
ai  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  do 
they  oo  there?'  'They  meet  there,'  says  Conrad^^ to  hear  and  learn  good 
things.'  <  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indian, '  that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  douU  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  yo«i 
my  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skinfl^  and  buy  blankets^ 
kmvea,  powder,  rum,  &e.    You  know  I  used  generslly  to  deal  vrkh  JSon* 

•  Golden  and  Gordon^t  Hifltoriet. 

t  The  jniaatet  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  time  by  WUhmn  MUtrtke,  uteaplig  SOpagsi  !■ 
the  Cotf.  iftwf .  ifift  80c.  vn.  vol. 
t  Coldmet  Hilt.  Five  NaUont,  ii.  141 
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HanBOfi;  but  I  was  a  little  iDclined  this  time  to  try  some  other  merchants. 
However,  I  called  iirst  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what  he, would  give  iof 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound ;  but, 
■ays  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together 
to  learn  good  tkingSy  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting*  So  I  thought  to  myself^ 
since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meetiug  too, 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  What  he  said,  but  perceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hansoit,  I  imagined  that  be  was  angry  at 
seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  the 
man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  might  be  the  sub^ 
ject  of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted  my  merchanti 
'Well,  HanSy  says  I,  <I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4^.  a 
pound.'  <  No,'  says  he,  *  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung 
the  same  song,---^Aree  and  sixptnct^  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  rignt ;  and  thii\jt  whatever  they  pretended  of  meet^ 
in^  to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 

Ence  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrady  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinion, 
fthey  met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  stDl  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  traveUing  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins, 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  Wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger ; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return,  out  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany^  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say.  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefbre  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price 
of  beaver.'"* 

The  missionary  Frederic  Postj  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  CanassategOy  whom  he  calls  Jiaiif 
Jiscoh* 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  succesidon  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1683,  the  arrival  of  Williain 
Penn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  WUUam  Penny  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 
profession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  happily  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  thai, 
fbr  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed :  but  as  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  trtie  principle  which  governed 
bim,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  different  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

WiUiam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  smce  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  possessicni 
of  it  m  1^1,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  firiendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendenng  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindness,  and 
above  all  by  purdiasing  the  coimtry  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  con« 

*  Tbe  editors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perlhensis  have  thought  this  aoecdoie  woitby  a 
flaoe  in  that  work,  (i.  692.) 
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tent  for  it  Pentt  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  iotorcourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  firat  formed  treat}'  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.!  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
uow  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Skakamaxon.  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.| 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, Voltaire  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  tijat  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Benjamin  fVest,  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  ami  impressions  circulated  m  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of  rhem,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arisinff 
probably  fVom  a  false  uoticHi  oi'  toe  painter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
handsome  houses  in  the  back-ground.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
BU  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  iun  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  si>eech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  fbllowing  narrative  of  one  ofPenn^s  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

"  When  our  brother  OnaSy  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  i^ood  understanding  wiui  our  brother  Onas,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Onas's,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  tiiisted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  after  he  went  to  England,  and  earned  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  mmded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  ahready  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  from  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  me  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.'*|| 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  note<l  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,ir  or  Glikhickan,**  ^an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk."  It  is  said 
that  he  nad  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  Hij  own  letter,  dated  tbe  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  coantiy,  its  products, 
tnfaabitaats,  &c.  &c.  dated  16  August,  1683,  ami  pnnted  in  Blome*»  America^  %. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  405.  Tbe  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
tlwa  t83  years  old.  lb»  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c. 

X  I  was  lately  infomed  by  Mr.  Dupimcetm  of  Philadelphia,  that  tome  importaat  errors  existed 
ia  the  printed  aecoonti  dtPetm^t  Trecfy,  and  be  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
wfaieb  he  bad  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  toe  Hist.  Colls,  of 
FeaMvlvaaia. 

f  (7est  le  seal  traits  entre  ces  peuples  et  les  Chretiens  qui  n'ait  point  M  Jur6  et  qoi  a'ah 


point  Hk  rompu.  (Buores,  vol.  liv.  4l5,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  ISmo. 
I  An  Eoquiry  into  the  Cfanses,  dtc  of  the  Ahenation  of  the  Sbawaa 
1  Lvt/m  **  Heekiwdikr, 
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founded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amonff  the  Umted 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achievine  a  like  victory;  but  as  Uie  Brethren*ii 
account  has  it,  his  neart  failed  him,  and  he  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrines. 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Brethren,  greatly  against  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chief.  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  PaJumke^t  speech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  of  that  chief  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, Glikkikan  received  the  name  oi  Isaac. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.    War  parties  from  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
often  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  famous  chief  Glikhikan 
that  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  Indians 
about  the  lakes  spnt  deputies  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  were  not  received  by  them.    Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  warriors,  with  Ha\f-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  ffreat  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  resol?- 
ing  to  show  no  signs  of  fear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  reception  of  those  sent 
out  was  far  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  af%er  was  *^  sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  Half-king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons."     Glikki' 
kan  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  b  his  roeech  to 
Half-king: — "Uncle!     We,  your   cousins,  the   congregation   of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  fh>m  all  the  dust,  and  whaterer 
the  wmd  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  eare  and  hearts  from 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  voor  ean  and 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  that  our  words  may  find  entrance  into 
your  eare  and  a  place  in  your  hearts.    [Hen  a  string  of  wampum  was  pn- 
sented  by  Glikhikan,]     Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  would  have  you  know,  that 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  Grod  for  30  yean  and  upwards, 
aiMl  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachere  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  aU  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  fiiends ;  for  thtis  God  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovere  of  peace.    These  our  treachers  are 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncle, 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  eviL" 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.    Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  answer: — "Cousins!    I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  clransed  my  eyes,  ean 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.    I  am 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  bead, 
and  even  into  my  heart.    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
so  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.    I  rejoice,  that  I 
can  hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"    He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  afler  repeating  the  part  of  Gikhikas^t 
speech  relating  to  the  miaeionaries,  proceeded :"  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  ham 
shall  be  done  unto  theoL    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.    Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  aflairs.    Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war: 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  &e. 
This  was  rather  odd  taft  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verity  it  teems  moie  to 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  ofLoMd  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  CHikkUtan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis- 
sionariee  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
roischiefl  Michael  Jun^y  David  Zeitbergtr  and  John  HedUuMer  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  tnis  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
fixim  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Junkman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Zeisherrer  and  Sememan ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  fiunous  Captain  rm  was  amonj;  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  younff  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  tho 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  *^  found  means  to  get  Capt  Fifths  best  horse,  and  rode  off  fiill  speed  to 
Pittsbui^h,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  congregatioos."  This  woman  was  related  to  QUkhikan ;  on  him, 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  virarriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  virarriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  haying  renounced 
bis  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Hay'king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
▼ent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious languap;e,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troublinff 
tfaem  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautifm  comfiftlds  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hoes, 
much  com  in  store,  beside  300  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
**  A  troop  of  savages  conmianded  by  English  ofiicers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here, were  left  by  haif-kmg  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  m  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadfiil 
massacre,  and  Glikkikan  was  among  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  wmre 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
murtlered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  foots  more 
in  detail  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  &vor- 
able  to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  unlocked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the* 
vrfaites.  The  fiimily  of  a  fFUUam  WaUacty  consisting  of  his  wife  and  ^ve  or 
six  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carptnkr]  vms  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  murders  were  quartered  among  theoLl  Therefore,  vrithout  flirther 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenly  collected  upon  the  fit)n- 
tier  of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  wi^  his  own 
arms,  ammumtion  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  Damd  fftlUamton  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  have  beea  particular  in  ootieing  this  afikir,  aa  it  ia  aot  foond  in  aueh  estaanvely  eireu- 
Ittted  workf  aa  the  American  AnntUs. 

t  He  afterwards  made  bis  escape  at  great  peril. 

4  IMA^^fv'*  Nolaa  OB  tiM  laSaa  Wart,  M,  MO.  (Ibid 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  CHhmnu  at  Pittsburgh,  underatandtng  the  object  of  the 
crew  who  had  ffone  forth  under  ffiUiamson,  despatched  messengers  to  aWnn 
the  Christian  Cidians,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  uiey  receti^ 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  bad 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  great 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  "  murdered  aad 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  &r  from  ,the  Ohio,  arrived  soon  after  at 
Gnadenhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  party  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surelj 
kill  them  alL*  All  these  waminj^  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  faith  in 
theprotecting  arm  of  their  own  mnocence. 

Tne  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
night  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  morning  the  party 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  ^  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttcs  having  reported  that  there  were 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
fidl  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side^  had  i-eached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  hut  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Slaughter  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  su^ar  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
oflT  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  with  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  their  £uids.  When  about  16  bad 
crossed  the  river, the  two  centin^s,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,"!  '^met 
younff  Scheboach  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he 
coula  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Schebos(^  the  son  of 
a  white  Christian  man  :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  ^  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shot.  A  shot  fit>m  the  other  centinel  killed  him*  These  heroes  |  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

^  By  this  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shabash,  Would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  tbey 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

*^  Id  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gathering  the  com,  which  they  had  lefl  in 
their  fields  tne  preceding  fiUl,  when  Uiey  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  oood  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prosjjiect  of  theu-  removal,  and  heguk  with 
all  speed  to  prepare  fi>od  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

^  A  party  of  white  men  md  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  riiort  distance  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
their  com,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  fit)m  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 

*  Loskiel.  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridge^ s  fivnfiref  bat  the  neit  quotation  it  fnm  ImkieL,  iii.  177, 
and  then  continues  Doddridge  without  any  omission.  f 

X  My  author  does  not  italicize  this  word,  bat  be  doubtleta  wonld,  if  he  w«ra  to  give  m  a 
aew  adition  of  hb  book,  if  he  did  Dd  add  at  kmM  a  teir  a  dOMo  ezdaiDatiau  10  it 
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trader  i^aardB;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arrived^  they  were  dirided,  and 
placed  m  the  same  houaea,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

**The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  their  tate.  The  ofScers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awful  decision,  agroed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordin^fly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
conmmndant  of  the  party,  Colonel  Dmnd  ffQhamBonf  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  'whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death  ? '  requesting  all  who  were  in  &vor  of  saving  their 
Hves  to  step  out  of  :the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,  steppea  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  was 
the  &te  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death. 

^  From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  ffuard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  ftte,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  €if 
men."  '''Die  particuJars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slauffhter-housee, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  me  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes ; 
from  the  aced  grey-headed,- down  to  the  helpless  infont  at  its  mother's  breast; 
dishonored  bpr  the  fotal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
in  the  year  1782! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  ni^t  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  they  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANiU^  was  a  powerfiil  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
ftt  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  ageocy  of  the  missionary  Loakidj  m>m  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friencfly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  QtUddkan^  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  VFent  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  imd  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulQr.  Meeting  with  Qlik* 
kSum  anerward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows : 
**  And  even  you  have  ffone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  vou  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  QUkhikan  nuule  but  a  short  ana  meek  reply, 
^me  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospeL  Pa- 
kanke  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  lus  neighbors ;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
inoredulous ;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  inessage,  declaring  that  <*  whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  danger 
which  be  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospeL    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
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judge  of  him  from  our  scan^  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  beat  advantage. 
**He  used  to  lay  all  affidra  of  state  before  his  counsellors  ibr  their  considera- 
tion, without  telling  them  his  own  sentiments.  When  they  mve  him  their 
opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendments, 
always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation."  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
said  that  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawares ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth- 
er. His  residence,  in  1773,  was  at  Gekelemukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries sent  messengers  to  hinri,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis- 
sionarv,  in  July  of  this  ^ear,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendship  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  former  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his 
council,  they  were  not  mucn  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
Netawatwtts^  said,  **  Thiy  have  teachers  enough  already^  for  a  new  one  can  icaeh 
nothing  but  the  same  doctrine^  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
fKend  Pakanke :  **  You  and  lore  both  old,  and  know  not  hoto  Umg  we  thaU  live. 
Therefore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  htfore  u^e  depart^  and  leave  a  testimony  to  our 
children  and  posterity,  that  u>e  have  received  Im  word  of  God  Let  this  he  our 
last  wUl  and  testament,^  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solemn  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate 
his  determination,    ^etawatwees  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of  177& 

Ndawatwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Conetotoga  in  the  year  1718, 
beinff  then  young,  probably  about  25  vears  of  age.  The  Turtle  tribe  was 
the  nrst  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages,  chie£ 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts :  such  as  belts  of  wam- 
pum, writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  HlUiam  Penn,  and  others 
since,  down  to  the  time  himself  wuh  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  their 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication with  the  Wvandots  and  other  virarlike  nations  of  the  west,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  suffered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  he  settled  finally  upou  Cayahaga  River, 
leaving  open  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  anv  of  his  nation 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
was  the  occasion  of  King  Beaver^s  building  a  town  and  setthng  the  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

When  Ck>lonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet,  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  country,  Ndawatwees,  not  without  reason,  became  alarmc<)  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Colonel 
Bc/uquH,  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chieft 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  BouqueCs  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter- 
cepted by  some  of  Bouquets  Indian  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
state Ndawatwees,  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ofiice 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  1776, 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun- 
cil was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occasions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  vn-ite,  fVhde-eye,  was  **  the  first  captain  among 
the  Delawares."  There  was  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indians 
affainst  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  lanj^uage  of  one 
of  the  Moravians,  **  were  a  stone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  times 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force."    But  **this  man  [Captain  What-eyes]  kept 

*  htckewdder^t  Biographies,  &e.,  in  PkUot.  Trans. 
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the  chieft  and  oouBdl  inacwe,  and  would  not  mif&r  thna  to  injure  the  inis- 
eioparies,  being  in  his  own  heart  conviuoed  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chie&  aod  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  dieir  teachers."  * 

Upon  the  death  of  MUtwaiwuSj  in  1776,  Captain  fVhaU-em$  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  or  first  counsdlor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  bjy  regular  descent, 
he  only  accepted  the  office  until  a  young  chief  should  be  of  age,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent.  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  become  Christians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  ciFilization ;  **  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  Maiiinto9k  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  ^9,  he 
took  the  sraall-poz  and  died."  f 

The  old  cKiei  JStdawatweti  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  fFkUe- 
eyes,  and,  as  thev  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  ^  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  afiairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &c.  ffkUt^ta  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  from  the  other  chiefs.  **This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  breth- 
ren were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  expectation  success- 
ful, for  chier  NetawaiwetB  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap- 
tain IVkUe-eye^  but  changed  his  nund  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  firiend  to  his  deatli."| 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  congress 
endeavored  to  treat  vnth  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordingly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  fykUt-eyes  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  conomissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  ^that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors." 
^ettawatiDees  being  their  heaa  chief,  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons, 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  they  had  alreadv  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  Whiie-eyes  was 
a  bearer  of  the  belts,  who  in  bis  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  ieet  of  the  bearers,  onlering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  dejpart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  ffhUe-eyes  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  frhiU-^yes  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  fFkUe- 
yea  said  ''he  should  do  as  he  pleased;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
falsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  wonum,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  § 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 
pox. Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
nave  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  ffkUe-eyes  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fully 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 

The  DeUware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 
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1814,  at  Greenville,  m  Ohio,  bearing  it*  WUte-^jfet^  town  ia  fifoyantiy  men- 
tioned in  history.  It  waa  the  place  of  his  residence,  which  was  near  the  fiiUs 
of  the  Muskingum. 

PAXNOUS  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawaneee  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  oppress- 
ed by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxnou$  and  Gidton  Tadtvikimdy 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
message :  ^  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  councU  of  the  Iroquob  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  reioice  that  some  of  the  believing  Indians 
have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wilksburg  and  the  Susquehannah,T  but  now 
hey  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  S^la wares,  and  set  them  also  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  Grod.  But  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
wili  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;**  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  send  bidlets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Pcamous  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  me  name  of  the  Hurous  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  affection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
softening  the  heart  of  Paxiums^  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  ''The 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  firom  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick."  PaxnouSy  "•  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfVed,  and  even  formed  a  cloeer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufiicient  to  explain  Paxnatu^  par- 
tiality for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  affected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  ''that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  bocn.'* 
Paxnous  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Henest-Jokn,  About  this  time,  he 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  '^  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  feUowdbip.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Gideoru  He  aahered  to  the  missionaries  just  as  long  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  offer- 
ed, he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  ofiered  more  advantages  tiian  that  place,  and  this  was  u 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians ;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  they 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1754. 

Meimwhile  Tadcudcwnd  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  the 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  TatUnAskwnd  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

Tcukiuikund  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  PaxnouSj  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeu$kund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  be^an  to  decline,  Tadeushmd 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  widi  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  «fter  disaipaled.  And  *^  be 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Indian  con- 

Eegation."    From  tlie  discouraging  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  French,  ten 
dum  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  English  at 

*  See  Hist.  Secoad  War,  by  S.  R  Brmon,  Appendix,  lOS. 
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Easton,  which  eye&tiMted  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  TadeuAimd  pretended  that 
iliiB  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  Suaquehannah  for  the  Indiana,  and  cause  those  living  with  the 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  Tademkund'a  pretending  to  have  received 
lull  commission  to  conduct  ail  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  tlieir 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply;  saying,  thev  should  have^elds  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  buih,  and  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves. But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  thev  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  from  Tadeuakundj  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

TadeuAwnd  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  genera] 
congress  of  the  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  fSeiston.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  aod  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
aeemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  lei^  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  T\uieu^cundf  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

gVideuifama  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  April, 
176a 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
in  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  it  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  feU  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slau^ter  would  have  been  far  j^reater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  huntmg  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  vnndows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
nuist  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  burning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-huuse  by  sickness,  escaped 
from  a  window.  AH  the  buildings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  auirnald 
in  the  bams,  were  consumed  in  the  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requi^  for  his  munders.  By  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Gtorgt  Croghan^  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  coum^il  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council*  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  fell 
in  company  with  TadetukumL  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadeuahmd  killed  him-f 

8KENANDO,  though  belonging  to  a  later  age,  may  very  prc^rly  be 
Bodced  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chie^  contemporary  with  the  missionary 
tBHd€tndy  to  whom  he  becane  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  latter 

•  HtckeuMti't  Narrative,  44.  t  Ibid.  61,  fil 
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part  of  his  life  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Hr.  Exrkkmd  died  act  Paris^  N 
Vork,  in  1808^  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Skmumdo  desired  to  be  buried 
near  him  at  liis  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
and  was  oflen  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  *^  I  am  an  aged  ktmlodi ;  ike 
winds  of  cm  htmdrtd  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches ;  I  am  dead  si 
the  top.    The  generation  to  which  I  belonged  has  run  away  and  left  me." 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  In 
1775,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affairs  of  his  tribe  with  the  goveni- 
ment  of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  the  street,  nearly  naked,  every  thing  of  worth  strij^d  from  him, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chiefbunship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  ensaffe  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  conj?enial  to  his  mind,  ror  ne  always  ursed  the  rights  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americana  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  hit 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  ^  Annals  of  Tryon  County,"  *  we  learn  that  Stenando  died  on 
the  11  March,  1816.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  obeerves 
that  ^  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance  was 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chie£  In  hb 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  counsellors  amonff  the  North  American  tribes :"  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vigSance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  German 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians  in  Penn^lvania. 

By  his  last  will.  Governor  Penn  devised  to  his  ^^randson,  ffilliam  Pom, 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  **  m  proper  and  beneficial 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees."  ffHUam  Penn,  the  g[rand8on,  bM 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr .  fFilUam  JOkUj  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
little  management  MUn  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  desired 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Minisink,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not.  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
before,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  that  would  go  on  at  once  and 
settle  it 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  setded 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  E^aston  and  vicinity,  as  well  ai 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  Indians 
were  thus  crowded  from  it  They  fbr  some  time  complamed,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodsheo. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  alrea^  been  practised :  crimes  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  The  Iroquois  were  connived  with,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delaware! 
to  leave  their  country.  ^Hiey  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  be  withstood,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  Enffush.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  mem,  as  in  the  life  of  CanasaUgo  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  me  disputed  lands,  in  a  simi- 
lar a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  (>eek  count^  not  idbbj 

•  By  W,  W.  CampbeU, 
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years  tince.  At  one  time,  a  paitj  of  a  deputation  haying  remained  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kind- 
nesses prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishing  all  their  risht  to  lands 
Dpon  I>elaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  just  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home. 
Why  the  proprietors  did  not  mdude  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deed,  when  the  deputation  were  all  toother,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
requires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  quit-cudming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  lands. 

That  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  ^which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1736,  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  firom  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  thev  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  hau|^hty  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  jom  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  that  in  the  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  any  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-makers 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeuskundj  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  gave  the  following  very  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  had  conducted  in  gettmg  his  people's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756.  Tadeuskund  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  ^four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapinffers.  Governor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  for  their  late  hostile  movements.  Tadeuskund :  ^  I  have  not  far  to 
so  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his 
nx>t)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud.  FThis  was 
in  the  Forlcs  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 
I  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river.''  On 
the  governor's  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered:  ''When 
one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies ;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Lidian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  kine 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  tliis  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ,  and  the 
proprietaries,  greedy  to  purchase  lands,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  \8jraudP 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeu^ntnd  whether  he  had  been  served  so? 
He  said,  **  Yes,  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  proprietary, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  bj^  a 
straighi  course,  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantiQf 
intended  to  be  sold."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tadeuskund  wiU  be  fully  exf^ned  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  were 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  extend  their  encroachmenta  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  ffUliam  Penn  in  1685,  included  the 
country  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Qumgquingus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hills ;  and  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention ; 

^  &t  Proad't  Pa.,  u.  331  f  IbkL  u.  333. 
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sonietiinee,  doubtless,  far  the  secret  inteiitioii  of  taking  advmtage,  and  at 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
given.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  **  as  fiir  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necesauily  be  left  blank,  until  at  some 
future  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchasers,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  **  walker  "  run ;  m 
another,  that  ^  he  walked  after  it  was  night,**  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  William  Petrn^  and  no  advan- 
ta^  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  TadeutkuMd  reminded  the  whites  at 
Easton ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  fi:om  his  qaeech  to 
Governor  Z>enfwat  that  time. 

The  deed  to  JfUliam  PenUf  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  'm 
1685,  and  ran  thus : — 

^  This  Indxntuxb  witjtbsszth,  that,  We,  Packenah,  Jarekhan,  Sikalsy  Part- 
^te«o<^  Jervia  Easmnavk^  Fdktroy,  HektUappan^  Econius,  Machloha,  JUdthcongt^ 
Wi$sa  Pawey,  Indian  Kings,  Sachemakers,  rifht  owners  of  all  lands,  fitmi 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upknd  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  at  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  with  a  horsty  for  and  in  con- 
mderation  of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  WHUam  Perm,  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
mthoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  Dounds  red  lead,  100  fiithoms  wampum,  30  glass  botdes,  30  pewter  spoons, 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  liands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tonn, 
20  steels,  300  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses,  Sm) 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-narps,  20  hoes,  30  gimblets,  S)  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowkdge,  &c.  given  under  our  hands,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685.^ 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  Tadeuskund^s  charges  at 
the  Easton  conference,  before  spoken  of  The  manner  of  ffiUiam  JUles^s 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  ^  lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 
auehannah  and  Kittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of 
iJie  branches  or  springs  virhich  run  into  the  said  Susouehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Delawares,  and  mxf 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  riffht  to  them ;  for,  ii 
they  Imd,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  them  before  Uie  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days, 
untO  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
that  remained  !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not- 
withstanding the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  further  upon  it  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monokykickan,  Lappaunraoe,  Tishekunk  and  MdimMS.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  ftom  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

''That  IKshekunk  and  MiHvws  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Thomas  Penn;  that  fh>m  thence  another 

*  His  name  signified,  a  ttriJter  offish  wiih  a  spear.  Heckewelder.  He  was  genenfljr 
osUau  Pontiut  Nuiamaetf  -nn  excellent  man,  who  never  drank  liquor.  He  was  hm  on  ms 
tool  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removed  to  Ohio  about  174A,  died  on  the  MuskiiupaB  ia 
1780,  aged  about  100  yean.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaae  NutmmSf  and  l£e  \um 
waa  a  very  amiable  nao,  and  died  about  the  same  time.    Jb, 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  With  Ltqfpawinzoe,  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  WiUiam  Penn ; 
andj  in  particular,  one  deed,  from  Maykeenkkisho,  Sayhopvey  and  Tcnu^h- 
havjgh»eyy  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  tor  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  fVUliam  Perm  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  fh>m  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware^  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshanieny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  tiie 
woods  as  far  as  a  man  could  go  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof^  so  far  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [blank]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  half's  walk,  and  from  thence  [blank]  to  tlie  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  H^illiam  Biles  and  Joseph  Wood,  who,  upon 
their  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  they  well  rcmemberea  the  treaty  held  by 
the  agents  of  WiUiam  Penn  and  those  Indians ;"  ^  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  Monokyhiekan,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monokyhidum,  Lafrpawimoe^  Ti- 
shekunk  and  MiHrnus,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  rignt  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Motmtains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  xoaJked  out,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

**  The  relation  which  Thomes  Fumiss,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  dc^  and 
a  half*s  ioalk,  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  Jcanes  Ytates  and  Edward  MarshalL^ 

<*  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Yeates.  lAy  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquamting 
me  with  the  time  of  settiuff  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  diflerent  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wright*s-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  bounimry  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  1 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chajpman\  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  tlie  Blue  Mountains,  thou^  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed 
One  or  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  Wilson^  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  ioalk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  a 
present  of  some  shoes.  After  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
let  the  Indians  ride  by  turns;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  me  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  ManhaU  that 
afternoon  and  fbrbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
said  they  would  go  no  farther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  walkers  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  walk,  in  the  twilight.  Timoihy  Smithy  then  sherifiT  of  Bucks,  held  nit 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  niece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind^ 
and  bid  them  pull  up^  whieh  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  inomediately  upon  hi* 
saying  die  time  was  out,  Marshall  clasped  his  arms  about  a  sapiin  to  ■■pfitt 
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bimsel^  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  sud 
he  was  ahnost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  he 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  ni^ht,  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  eveninff  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morninf  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  they 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  I  belieye 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  m  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement.  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  Timothy  SnUihand 
rnyself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached wiSiin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  being  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewhat  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  setdement  I  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  di^atisfied  with  the  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  practised  in  the  walk,  both  in  regard  to  tne  way  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  walk  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

As  we  have  already  ohserred,  the  end,  of  these  affidrs  was  war.  The 
Delawaree  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
English. 
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The  expedition  of  fFtuhington  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chie&  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwiddle  of  Virnnia.  He  kept  an  accurate  jouna] 
of  his  travels,  vdiich,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  vrith  a  map;  the  substance 
of  this  journal  was  coped  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  of 
that  day. 


•  CnitM  tf  tlM  AitenatiQO  of  the  Ddaware  aid  flOMwaasft  ImiiaBt,  dec,  8vo.  Loa- 
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SHINQIS  was  the  first  chief  he  visited^  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  the 
Alleghany  and  MoDongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburg  now  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half'kmg,*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggstown,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
theiu  in  the  English  interest  Ue  therefore  invited  ^nngia  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  **  As  soon  as 
I  came  into  town,**  says  B^asJUn^tonf  **  I  went  to  Monakaioocha,  (as  the  Half^ 
kinff  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  on,) 
and  informed  him  by  John  Damdsonj  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  I  eave  him  a  string  of  wampunj 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  iu* 
vited  him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned.**  This  place  was  about  140  miles,  ^  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,**  says  the  great  writer,  "'  from  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Williamsbur^h.** 

Half-king,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
WaskinfUm  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  IVask' 
ingion  mvited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  **  and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  bis  journey  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  go,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  **He  told  me,**  says  ff'ashir^Umf 
^tbat  the  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  bv  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  nights*  sleep,  good 
travelling.**  Hcdf-kif^  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  colcl  recep- 
tion; that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  raid,  in  the  following  speech  :— 

**  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  vour  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  mouths 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wherein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  atid  eat  of 
it ;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lav  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with ;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force.— We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — ^I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civiluess ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  the  Englisn^ 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do ;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to.** 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  siud  to  him  in  reply  by  the  French, 
whicli^  when  he  had  done,  ffashington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his  counciL 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  or  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.    Half-king  made  this  reply : — 

*<In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  dtesired  of  me,  I  return 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Lotkidf  Hist.  Miuioos,  iii.  123.  He  was  called  by  the  Dela^ 
wares  Pomoaean,  which  in  English  means  Bvotd'hmut,  Heckewelderf  Nar.  235.  In  the 
letter,  or  speech^  as  Waskm^Um  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  to  the  ffovemors  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  1764,  his  name  is  set  down  SenmiyaUha.  See  1  Coll.  Mau,  Hist.  8oc, 
vi.  143.— 1  will  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jarko  Sparks,  Esq.,  verbaUpr  informs  me,  thai  ha 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  b  not  the  same  Half'kmg  mentioned  in  Lotkttl,  I  am  now  of  the 
•ame'oelief,  although  it  b  possible. 
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yoQ  this  answer."  **1  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  ^  Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my  advice,  I 
hope  you  wiU  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  gu 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here:  1  nave  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  are  not  yet 
come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this;  until  which  time,  brother, 
I  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  ^a  matter  of  no  smail  mo- 
ment^  and  must  not  be  entered  trithout  due  eonsideraUonJ^  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  after-life.  And  **  as  I  found 
it  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  **  to  get  ofifj  without  affronting  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay  "  Accordingly,  nay-ldne  gave 
orders  to  King  SMngis,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  night  with 
the  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chieis 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  **  We  set  out,**  says 
Washington^  **  about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Half-king^  JuskakaJtOy*  WkUe-ihvnder, 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northward. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  in 
preventmg  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chiefs 
delay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-^neralled  his  complotters,  and  ^  got 
things  readv  to  set  oft',  1  sent  for  the  Half-king,^  continues  the  narrator,  *'to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  ^o  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
WhUe-lhunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  viras  sick,  and  unable  to  walk ; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwhhstanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obli^d  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  believing  Monsieur  Joncaire's  pretensions  of  fiiendship,  and 
representations  against  me  English.  Hen^  ends  Washington's  account  of 
Half-king, 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  joumev, 
we  will  close  our  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompanic^l  Warn' 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  territory 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  af^r  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  M. 
de  JumonviUej  on  the  28  May  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  ffiaskington  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  viras  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  JumonvUlt^s  force  vras 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack, 
Hcdfking,  who  Was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  havinf  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  ff^iMng* 
tony  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreat 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  vrith  40  men  and  reached  Hatf-kin^t 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  chien  of  me 
parties,  and  it  viras  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  woods,  in 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  foUovring  the  track 
just  explored  bj  Haiff-kinffs  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  par^« 
JumonvuU  was  m  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  firom  a  road,  and  surroimded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fidlen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtftd  whether 
the  attaciung  party  had  not  found  it  diflcult  to  have  contended  succeasffally 

*  We  hear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  08  othert,  he  signed  a  treatv  with  the 
IMted  Slates  ai  Fort  Stanwix.  His  name  is  there  written  JUhiauga,  wfaieh  figniaed  a/rsm 
gmithuppir.    He  was  somttimet  called  LitUe-BiUy* 
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against  him.  Bat  not  being  discovered,  fFaddn^on  made  a  good  dispositioD 
of'  ills  men ;  himself  with  the  English  formed  the  right  wing,  and  Half-ldnf 
at  tiie  head  of  the  Indians,  the  leii  The  French  were  found  without  their 
anna  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minutes 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  M.  de  JumoTwUU;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners. 
fVadmngton  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  th>'ee  only  were  wounded.* 

Wo  now  return  to  the  narrative  oi*  fVashingiony  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  firontiei-s  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
^  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of.  From  the  1st  to  the  15th 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
santly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  ffasJUngUm  has  in  it  creat  interest,  more  especially  from 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  **  savior 
of  his  country "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratiiying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in  the  other,  and  a 
jiack  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground^  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant.  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  Mur- 
daring  Town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  had  waited  m  ambush  for  them ;  and  although  they  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  them,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  *<  without  making  any  stop,''  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day. 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  firmness  of 
fFoMngtcn  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  bv  a 
rait  They  had  ^but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  m>m  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raA  ready  to  launch ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  veiy 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  WcuMngUm  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
bj  a  fragment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himselfl  They  mially  extricated  them- 
selves m>m  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  frail  baik,  and  firom  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Gist  froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  WaMngion  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her^  he  observes,  she 
having  ^e^ressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort  1 
made  her  a  juresent  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  wnich  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Miqu^pa,  YToia 
tins  place,  he  pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

yfe  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Shii^ia  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  nave  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  iS%u»- 
gis  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sicknesB  of  his  wife,  but  WashingUm  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  |«evented  him.  But  this  coi^cture  does  not  seem  well 
ibanded,  for  he  ordered  KusUdogOf  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  aikl  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  fluther  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  Braddock^a  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  doUars  were  ofiered  for  their  heads.! 
C^pCam  Jaeohs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  his 
end.  The  hoi^  Indians  hiul  their  head-quarters  at  Elitanning  on  the  AUegha- 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluenoe  with  the  Monongaheia.  Here  tbej 
retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  after  their  expeditions  into  the  finontierB. 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  Jhrmstrong  was  sent  with  about  300  men  against  Ki 
tanning.  **On  3  September  ho  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beavei 
I>ams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  neing  within  6  mUefi 
of  Kitanning,  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  there 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempi 
surprising"  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  Uie  town,  if  any  should 
escape.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg^  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  watch 
them,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  Kltanniag; 
The  night  bein^  warm,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  coinfield  upon  w 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  began.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced,  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop, 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  ffreat  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepidity,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  ^Wtan  mmy  and  tffUl  not 
he  prisonersJ^  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  firom  theb  wigwams. 
Colonel  Armstrtms  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.  <*  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  the> 
would  be  burnt  if  thev  did  not  surrender^  one  of  them  replied,  ht  did  not  cart, 
as  he  coidd  kUl  4  or  5  before  he  diedJ*  When  the  fire  iq>proached  theni,  Bome 
began  to  sin^,  and  others  burst  fi*om  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  tluni 
flight  Captain  Jacobs^  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  IRn^s  Son,  was  IdUed 
with  them.    As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  Iwd  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  from  the  best, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  firom  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  soods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  W  me  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years'  war 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Ho^ 
had  been  left  to  watch,  mstead  of  being  but  3  or  4^  consisted  of  94  warrion, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  die  lieutenant's  party  was  suspected.  On  retumiiig 
to  the  place.  Colonel  Armstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  Hoftg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  mat  disadvantace,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  nad  be^i  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  .^eroer Tafterwards  General  Mercery  who  fell  at  Prineeton) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  Hogj^s  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  wfaitea.  Hogg, 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  fix>m  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearuiee  was  attiih- 
uted  a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assembly,  having  placea  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  in- 
mediate  succor.    At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  ofiered. 

Mr.  Hechetoelder  knew  Skingis,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Skingatkf  f  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  KLng-beawerj  and  in  the  Freneh 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  of  the  day.  He  was  a  teiror 
to  the  whole  fix>ntier  of  rennsylvania.  *'  Passing  one  day  with  hkn,"  says  Mr. 
Heckewelder,  **  in  the  summer  of  170^  near  by  where  Ins  two  prisoner  bm 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  with  his  own  ooys,  and  he 
observing  me  looking  that  wav,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  i^  On  my 
replying  Aat  I  was  looking  at  taa  prisoners,  he  said,  Wbati  1  mat  took 
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they  wen  such ;  but  they  «re  now  n^  children ;  eat  their  yictuals  out  of  one 
•ad  the  sttme  bowl  1  which  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  hii  oum  children — alike  dear  to  hink"  Though 
of  small  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  chief  died  in  1762*  She  was  of  £e  highest  rank  and  re- 
flpectahility ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
toad  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  rennsylvania  sent  C 
JP.  PaH  to  the  distant  tribes  to  nersuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  oilen  made  in  the  journal  which  he  kept,f  of  Shingis^  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  pertormed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  date  of  28  August,  1758, 
he  writes,  ** We  set  out  from  Sawcunk  in  company  with  20,  for  Kushcuahkec ; 
on  the  road  Shdngas  addressed  himself  to  me,  azui  asked,  if  I  did  not  think. 
Chat  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
great  reward  for  his  head  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
tbrgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  cfuled  Skamo- 
km  Daniel,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  ^  Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
tying  stories,"  and  asked,  <<Why  then  did  the  English  hire  1200  Indians 
(meaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Danid 
vociferated,  €}— d  d — n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  Elnglish  hired?"  Ailer  a  few 
oCker  harsh  expressions,  Skingis  told  him  to  be  stiU,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Pori  dined  with  Skingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  althouffh  the  Engush  had  o^red  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself^  but  was  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  SMngis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captein  Jacobsy  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  ^  the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that,  ^  were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document  though  a  allocking  one."  X 

Hendriek  was  a  jeallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  numy  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encouraged 
fay  the  defeat  of  General  Braddockj  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrymg 
ail  before  them.  Hendrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  General 
Johnsonj  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  sli^t 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
ffiiUamt  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendridc  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  fiiUing  in  with  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  ffiUiams  and  Hendrick  vi^re  killed,  vnth  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  bodv  with 
creat  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  Imnch 
Mllowed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, from  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  fidling  flat  upon  their  feces. 
They  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  fousht  with  oravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  aitillery,  of  whicn  the  French  had  none^ 
At  lengtn  the  brave  Dieskau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  tl^  Englkh,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  bv  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  peat  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supporting 
Jbinaelf  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  m 
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his  captors,  as  he  was  attempting  to  draw  bis  watch  to  present  to  rfaein,Beiiie 
one,  supposing  him  to  be  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gun  into 
his  hips.  Notwithstanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  lived  to  res^ 
England,  but  he  died  soon  after.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  the  attack. 

When  General  Johnson  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  fFUUams^  he  asked 
HtndricfCs  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient  To  which  be  replied, 
^  If  they  art  iojightj  they  art  too  few.  If  they  art  to  he  latiedy  they  art  too  mam* 
And  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  three  parts,  Iwh 
drick  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  picked 
up  three  sticl»,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  **iou  jce  nam 
that  thtst  cannot  bt  tasUy  broken ;  but  take  them  ont  by  one,  and  you  may  bndi 
them  at  onceJ"  But  from  this  valuable  counsel  very  little  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  HendrU^s  men  were  killed,  and  12 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably  con- 
sidering them  as  unworthy  of  record !  Such  historians  may  bt  forgotten.  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  a^inst  the  French,  ^  by  the  death 
of  the  famous  Htndrick^  says  the  same  writer,  **a  renowned  Indian  warrior 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast^  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficult}'.  General  Johnson  prevented  the 
ftiry  of  their  resentment  taking  place  on  the  body  of  the  French  generaL"t 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  iViends  of  the  stain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  cairr  liie  wdcome 
news  of  victory.  The  difterent  nmners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  ftght.l  And  thus  we  are  Aimished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — they  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives^  all  experience 
shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  BaperinteiideDt 
of  Indian  affiiirs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendnck  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  ffreat  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  He 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  upon  Sk 
WiUiamy  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  WiJUam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hendridc  as  readily  told  bun  he 
had  dreamed  that  Sir  William  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  hie 
new  suits  of  unifonn.  Sir  WUliam  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  ekfsot 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendriek^  who  went  away  to  show  hii 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  WiUiam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  fri^idB. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendricky  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  fais 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  was, 
as  Sir  WHUam  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendnd 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (eonsin- 
ing  of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hendndi  answered,  **  It  is  yours ; "  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  ^  Sir 
WiUiam  Johnson,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konktqnty  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Hendntky  and  he 
informs  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  Wolf,  a  Mohegan  chid^  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  Hmdey,  m  a  letter  la 
Governor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians^  has  this  passage: 
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^  Among  Johnton^s  Mohawks,  Mraham  and  Hmdrick  were  die  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  when  they  died,  and  neither  of  them  i^'as  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbridffe,  Captain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  man  in  his 
tribe."  *  We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  stoiy. 
Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chief,  whose  Aither,  SMkdlimus^  was  chief 
of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  ShikelUmus  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logan^  fhom  which  circumstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  amonff  the 
idians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  sreatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  upon  the 
Qhio  RiverJ  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creelc,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Michad  Cresofy 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fall  upon  and  kill  them.  His 
advice,  althouffh  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  and  a  party  led  by  Cresap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Cresap  and 
his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  tnem  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cresap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  affair  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  pretended  no  provocation. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Greathouse  and  one  Tomlinsonj  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greathouse  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  Greatkoxtse^  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countmg  them, 
be  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  a»  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greathouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  **  to  go  home.**  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de- 
stioyed.  The  opportunity  soon  onered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Lo^an^ 
and  bis  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  crime. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  heariiiff  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  return.  This  affair  took 
place  May  24th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

•  CoU,  Mats.  Hist.  8oc.  3.  i.  151. 

t  Mengwe,  Maunuu^  MaouafOr  Iroquot  all  mean  Uie  fame. 

i  <'  In  (he  montli  of  April,  1774,  a  rumor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  bad  stolen  several 
horses  from  some  land-jobt>ers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers  \  no  evidences  of  the  fact 
Inving  been  adduced,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  report  was  false.''  JDoddndg^M 
Notes,  9!t5-~S. 

f  Facts  pabHsbed  m  Jtfftrmrii  NoUt, 
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war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  sacrificed  to  satisfy  tbe  ven- 
geance of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logan,  at  the  bead  of  a  small  party 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  expected  it  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  or  his  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  fiiendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
Robinson,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned ;  but  Logan,  thonrii  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan^s  scribe,  and  wrote  tiie  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
War  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN  STOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  fallen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outrages  already 
detailed,  conomitted  by  Crtsap  and  Greatkouse,  but  there  can  be  but  little  ii* 
an^  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  suflSciendy 
injured  to  justify  their  participation  also.  The  history  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknown  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inoffensive  Delaware  chief,  who  wandered 
hamilessiy  ap  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  frequently 
who  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  much  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  it  viras  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  afi&ir,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legislature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  me  seat  of  government  Governor  Dunmort  immediatefr 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  3000  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  under  the  command  of  General 
•Andrew  Lewi$,X  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fhll  upon 
the  Indian  tovnas  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Lewis  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Leuns  at  Point  rleasant,  fi^m 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 

*  Gonerally  written  Cornstalk,  t)ut  in  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  ti  u  in  the  text.  There 
it  no  hann  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  of  a 
common  sulMtantive. 

t  M*Clmfg. 

X  Kb  rank  was  that  of  eolend,  ImU,  being  commander-in-chief  of  that  dirisioo,  was  properly 
called  general,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  colonel,  and  as  having 
the  duef  command. 
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On  tiie  11  BeptemlMr,  tbe  Ibrees  voder  Geaera)  Lem^  amomtiiif  to 
1100  men,  oommeoced  their  mai'cb  from  Camp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
t^  Great  Kanhaway,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
leas  wilderness.  The  army  was  piloted  by  Captaio  Matthew  MnickU^  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  baggage  was  all  transported  on  pAck- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  days.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Lewis  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmorey  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported ^  that  he  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  this  intelligence.  General  Lewis,  ^  after  having  deliberately  lighted 
his  pipe,**  t  ^ve  orders  to  his  brother,  Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  to  march  with 
his  own  regmient,  and  another  u^der  Colonel  fFUliam  Flemings  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  i*emaiuder  in  a  posture  to  support  them. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  fiom  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  roeetinff  was  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  %ht  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Virginians,  like  their  opponents,  covered  themselves  >vith  trees 
or  whatever  else  offered,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  greut  slaughter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  full  uni- 
form, and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.||  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
firnmess  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  regiments,  and  eflectually 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  theur  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  and  bioish  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indians  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
be«t  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  anv  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  b^  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ground  maintained  with  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis- 
ion under  Lewis  was  first  broken,  altliough  that  under  Fleming  was  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  first  received  two  bolls 
through  his  left  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  ^eat- 
est  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  ^  Don't 
Jose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  tlie  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Pield  turnecl 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  was 
again  wounded,ir  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  retire, 
and  Colonel  Fidd  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  his  men. 

«  Doddridge,  S80.  t  IVWun,  126.  |  M'Clufur,  321. 

&  At  son-nae,  BwrJ:, iii. S93.— 49uii  an  hour  high,  Royal  Amer.  Magazuufbr  NoveinBtr,  17M. 
—A  liule  aAer  tunrise,  Doddridge,  281.^The  sua  wa«  juil  riiiag,  M'Clungf  322.— JSuniise, 
Withert,  127. 

I  He  walked  into  camp,  and  expired  in  bis  own  tent.    Doddridge, 

1  Mr.  M*  Clung'  tayt  m  was  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  Wither  says  he  was  "  an  active  eoremor  of  Virginia  ouiiflg  the  reyolutiouary  war." 
Ckromclet,  130. 

••  Burk,  ill  394. 
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The  whole  Ime  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  winch 
lasted  nearly  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Logan^  Com^ 
dock,  EUmpsko,  Bed-EagUy  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  eyer  do  for  their  country's 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
mighty  Comstock  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
calling  on  his  men  in  these  words :  <*  Be  strong !  he  strong ! "  And  when  by 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  began  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

General  uewis,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  rightly 
judging  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  bodv,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  good  fortime  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
tavored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  Isaac  Shelby,  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,)  George  Matthews,  *  and 
John  SteuctrL  These  companies  got  uno^rved  to  theh"  phce  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.f  FVom  the  high  weeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  they  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  immediately  look  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  mference.  The  morning  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Chrisiitml 
marched  to  the  battle-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  nave  been 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  "  Col.  ChaHes  Lewis,  Major  John  FieU, 
Capt  John  Murray,  J&beri  Mc  Clenechan,  Samuel  ffiison,  James  Ward,  Lieot. 
Hugh  AUen,  Ensiens,  Candiff]  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  killed  55.  « Wounded,  Captain  W,  Fleming,  since  deed, 
F.  Dickinson,  Thomas  Blueford,  John  Stidman,  lieuts.  GooJbnan,  Robesom, 
Laud,  Vannes,  and  79  Privates ;  ^  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  awaie 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accounts  nnce  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Philadelphia  print) 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  tiie  whites  in  this  battle  which 
reminds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  ficht,  related  in  Book  10.  of 
our  history.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Flemings  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
ih>m  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  eoveriiig  the  heads 

■    ■  ■    ■  V — ■ 

*  Probably  the  same  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  VinifUiia  line  during  the  lervhilioa,  and 
ODCe  a  prisoner.    See  Conlin.  Burk,  107, 358,  also  mthers,  130. 

t   WUhers,  IT7. 

X  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement^  which  be  bad  rabed 
from  Holston,  immediately  after  it  was  orer.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  rapMaad,  that  the 
Indians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  nave  beea  ac- 
quainted with  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 

&  Royal  Amer.  Magazine  for  November,  1774. 

I  Dr.  r  " 

doubtless, 

also  verbi ^  .    , 

the  Royal  American  Magaxtne  very  nearly. 
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of  their  enemiefl,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  bein^  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indian  would  run  out  from  hia  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sore  death  fi^om  the  tomahavrk  of  hia  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Bvrk  e^^resses  him- 
self **  prime  riflemen,''  and  the  "^  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virgmia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  Bedford  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  m>m  the  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle* 
ments  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indiana.  For  reasons  which 
were  not  perrectly  understood  at  that  time.  Lord  Dunmon  divided  the  army 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Lhmmort  soon  after  took 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  filing  upon  the  backs  of  the  Lidians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Leim,  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  be  known  that  he  was  movine  no  less  than  75  nilles  from  him,  and  that« 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk,*  **  that  the  division  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it  To  our  mind  a  worse  poUcy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  offered:  Hie  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them.  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  Bntish  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary mancBuvre  of  Grovemor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Lewis^  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  These  instrucdons  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burky  **  swarming  with  Lidians.*'!  '^^^  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  afler  the  iNittle ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Grovemor  Dunnwre.  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficuhies.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  firom  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockbocking,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee town  Chilicothe,  on  me  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  oi^er  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat.  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  he 
continued  his  march  until  hia  lordship  in  jperson  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hist.  Vii^oia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenlonf  aUat  BtitUr,  was  the  person  seat  by  Dummort  at 
this  time. 


i  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  395. 


This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  says  their  arrival  was  be- 
hn  the  battle,  and  Mr.  WUhen  follows  him ;  bat  I  follow  Mr.  Buric^  who  doubtless  had  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  truth.    ifiirsAatf  [Iky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  fiMmer. 
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whfa  great  rekictanoe,  for  they  had  determined  on  a  gsneral  deatmotiMk  <if 
the  uidiaDa. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  eottdocted  on  the  pert  of  the  whiftee 
with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indiana  witliin 
their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  bunness  was  commenced  fc^  Conufodk 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fiul  to  charge 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  Logan^s  family.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  resuk  of  thia 
conference ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  ftr-famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  />uiiiiiore,  for,  although  desiring  peace,  I^omh 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  suUen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  Would 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  fix)m  the 
treaty-ground  to  L(^an*s  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  waa 
his-  name  considered,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  *  from  Lord 
Z>immore,  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^^  had 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  givmg  the 
messenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded ;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
He)^  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memoralde  speech,  which 
follows : 

^lappttd  to  amf  whxU  to  $ay,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungryj  and  he 
gave  hzm  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  eM  and  nakedj  ana  he  daihed  him  noL 
During  1htewr9t  of  ihi  lad  UmgUoodifwar^ljof^ 


an  advocate  for  peace.    Suck  was  m^f  love  far  the  whites^  that  my  eouniryme» 
pointed  as  {fieif  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  if  ufhite  men,^ 


^  1  had  even  thottght  to  have  lived  unth  youy  but  for  the  vr^jtaries  of  one 
Col.  Cresap,  the  laM  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  aU  the  rel»- 
iionsof  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children, 

*^  'fhtreruns  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  ike  veins  of  ana  living  creature^  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge,  1  hwe  sought  iL  I  have  kiued  many,  I  have  fulbf 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  r^oice  at  the  beeons  of  peace.  But  Jo 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  fett  fear.  He  «aB 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  tife.    tVho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — A'oC 


one!^ 


When  Mr.  Jejferson  published  his  ^  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  fiicta  therein 
stated  implicatmg  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  Logan^s  family,  were  by  Cresap's 
fViends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  facta  as  pre- 
liminary to,  and  the  cause  of,  the  <*  Speech  of  Logan,^  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsav  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  o€  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  inmiediate  conse- 
quence, in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Logan^t 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  BartorCs  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1806 ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  fiicts  are  there  compared,  and  disagi^ements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gentleman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resomblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan ;  but  difiering  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work  of  BMn  is 
entitled  ^  New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  English  translatkMi 


*  Mr.  Jthn  Gibson,  thcD  an  officer  in  Jkmmor^t  vnoy;  and  aHecwards  a  maa  ef  eooJider- 
abU  distinction. 
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of  it*  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Robin  himself  might  have  mismiderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  parts 
of  the  affair;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  sfMeech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  pwpose  of  clearing  CrtMOf^a  character 
of  the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilftilly  cbarffuig  it  upon  another, 
or  tliat  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leav* 
the  reader  to  decide.  Rohin  has  the  name  of  the  chief,  Lonan,  8ome 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,f  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.    It  is  thus: 

^  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Grovr.  of  Virginia^  anno  1754.* 

Now  it  ia  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  toot  ddwertd  in 
the  Jhsembly  of  Vv^nia,  in  iht  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  truly  deliv- 
ered,  as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dtmmort  in  1774.  Tliat  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  that  of  1754  follows. 

'^  LoNAif  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  vrith  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — ^that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — ^No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  for^t  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task!  Yes,  I  will  forget — that  Major  Roger$^ 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
&ther,  my  mother,  and  all  my  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
j;eance!  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
IS  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan ! " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  vrill  close  our  aceount  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Conuiock  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Ltwisy  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  *♦  Well,"  said  he,  **  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  firom  the  battle,  I  vriU 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand**  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  covnuxiice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Afler  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Corm/Uxk  called  a  comieil  at  the  Chilicotbe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
^  What  shall  toe  do  now  !  the  Lonp-Knives  are  coming  n^inm  %t$  by  iwo  rouUi. 
ShaU  we  turn  out  andjight  them  ?  '^No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
**  ShaU  we  kill  all  our  sauaws  and  children^  and  then  fight  untU  we  thaU  all  bt 
killed  ourselves^^ — As  before,  all  were  silent.  In  the  midst  of  the  council- 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comrtork 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  **  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace;*  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmare^s  camp.] 

'  — • —       •       '  ' 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  the  French  editioo ;  and,  from  it*  iaipriaty 
]  presume  both  editions  were  pubUtbed  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  ''  A  Fhuadd- 
pMe  et  te  trouve  6  ParU,  1783.'^ 

t  See  RMhercfuM  sur  let  Etats-Vnit,  W.  153-^.  The  authors  of  this  well-wriUen  woik 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.    It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  Svo.,  1788. 

X  "U  Net*'  is  foNUMi  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  marginal  sola  ioki**etmoi Migm^k 
tppoTtntMttti  It  Mois  MJtotntt  en  tsouHtt* 

I  In  tbe  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.  Ailer  M^i^or,  a  blank  ia  left.  Ia  other 
respects  the  speech  b  tolerably  eorrectly  translated. 

(Doidridget  Notes,  239U.40. 
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We  have  been  more  minute  and  particular  in  these  events,  in  which  Lo^oa 
and  Conutock  were  engaged,  than  m  many  others ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  such  minuteness  upon  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  subject 
justice.  It  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  Uie  conseauences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  pawed 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  l:^  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton,  *  before  cited,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  time 

Eublished,  gomg  to  show  that  Crtsap  was  not  the  murderer  of  XfOtgon'^  family, 
ut  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  2>imm«re,  states  that  he  heard  nothins  of 
Logan^i  charging  Crtsap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  duriufi;  the  whole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  afler.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
amon^  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Crtsap  himself  was  one  of  them; 
therefore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  Logan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Crtsap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name.  Judge  Innes  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jtfferson,  2  March,  1799,  that  he  was,  be 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  affiiir  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Prtston,  m  Fin- 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  **  for  the  protection  of  the  inhalMtants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  club^ 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Robtrisonj  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Lidians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to 
Colonel  PrtsUmT  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  bmts  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book : — 

*^  Captain  Cresap,  WJkai  did  you  kSO,  my  ptopU  on  Ydlow  Crtek  Jbrf  7%t 
white  people  killtd  my  kin  at  Conestoga,t  a  great  while  ago;  and  I  thought  fia(&- 
insf  of  that  But  you  killed  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  C^eek,  and  took  my  ooum 
prisoner.  Then  f  thought  I  vwat  km  too ;  and  I  hone  been  three  times  to  war 
since ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry;  only  mysey/* 

It  was  signed,  *^  Captain  Johh  Loqajh. 

Not  long  afler  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Detroit.  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man ! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  attbough  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  suffer,  as  does  that  of  Logaaeu  He  was 
oruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry  down  his  remembrance  to  pos- 
terity, as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  Araiimedes.  He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  aner,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstock,  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  firontiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
[Nittle  there  in  1774.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Shaw- 
aneee,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.    Comstock  wished 

*  Mfd.  and  Phys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  161  t  ^^'^^'^^  Chronidos,  15S. 

X  Alluding,  I  suppoM,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Coiiefio|^  lodiaiu  in  1763* 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerflil  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  aflSdrs  be- 
fore the  Americans,  that  they  might  aveit  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis- 
sion, m  company  with  another  chief,  called  Red-hawk,  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  be  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the  Shawanese,  "  The  currtrU  sets  [with  the  Indians]  so  strong 
affoinst  the  .^maicans,  in  ctmse^uence  of  the  agency  of  the  BrUishy  thai  they  [Uie 
Snawanese]  xoiU float  with  ii^  ifear,  %n  spite  6f  all  my  exertions.^  Upon  this 
intelligence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thought  proper  to  detain  him 
and  fUd'hawk  as  hostages  to  prevent  the  meditated  calamities.  When  Cap- 
tain Arbuddt,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
marched  into  that  counti-y.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Handy  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  oflScers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstock,  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  countrj-,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  EUinwsico,  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  mmous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request 
of  his  father,  EUinipsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  afiectionate 
meeting.  This  son  nad  become  uneasy  at  his  father's  long  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  the  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  after 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  GUmore,  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  HatTs  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  body  of  Gilmore ; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  **  Let  us  go  and  kUl  me  Indians  in  me  forL^  An 
infuriated  gans,  with  Captain  HaU  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  andf  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the  deed 
of  blood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  any  who  should  op- 
pom  them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  iqiproaehed,  jBUinipsieo  discovered  agita« 
tioD,  whicn  when  Comstock  saw,  he  said,  *^Mf  sonj  the  Chreat  i^ffirit  has  seen 
fU  tiiai  we  should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end,  B  is  Ms  will,  and 
let  us  submit^  The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struggle ! 

EUinipsieoy  though  havmg  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
great  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
nis  fiite  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Red-hawk  was  ayoung  Delaware  chief^ and,  like  EUinqtsieo,  had  fought 
under  Comstock.  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself^ 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  mtirdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  the  expeditioD, 
and  the  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda- 
tion than  Carnstodu  Mr.  WUhars,  a  writer  on  Indian  afiiiirs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him : 

^  Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cbn»to2%,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  kinff 
of  the  noithem  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  great  ana 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  tunes  the  fliend  of  white  men, 
as  ho  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  country's 
wrongs  *  called  doud  for  batde,'  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  made 
her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  *^  His  noble  bearing— 
his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thundef 
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ef  British  eannon  was  reverberating  through  the  land — his  anxiety  to  preMnre 
the  frontier  of  Virginia  from  desouition  and  death,  (the  object  of  his  visit  to 
Point  Pleasant,)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers; while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barbarous  murderers." 

Colonel  WUsotiy  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chiefii  and  Governor 
Dunmore  b  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Comstock : — "  When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dressing Dunmore^  were  truly  grand  and  nuuestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Htnry  and  Richard  Henry 
Ziecy — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  ComstallL'' 

Ten  years  after  the  bloody  affair  above  related,  an  able  writer  •  upon  those 
dmes  says,  ^^  The  blood  of  the  great  Cornstock  and  of  his  gallant  son  was 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memory  is  not  lost  in  oblivion.^  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pizarro. 

We  hear  of  one  son  who  survived  Comstockj  who  was  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chie(  and  known  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  Governor  Dunmore  fled  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
furv  of  the  revolutionists.  After  the  ^vernor  had  got  ofi^  he  sent  for  the 
Inmans  to  come  to  him,  which  they  did.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  hb  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  the^  would  surely  be 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owmg  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  Wolf  and  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
West,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  an  account  oC    This  vma 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  alsa 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  bad  sway,  thus 
speaks  of  them  in  1765 : — *^  The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  iohabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towuds  the  Missis- 
sippL  PonUack  is  their  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  largest 
empire  and  greatest  autnority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  wim  it  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
princely  jerandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects."  f 

In  1760,  Ms^r  Rogers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fulfilling  his  orders  of 
displacing  the  French,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec^  Apprized  of  his  approach 
Pontiak  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  chief  was  not  far  ofi^  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  ^with  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
form him  that  be  was  the  kin|f  and  lord  of  the  country. 

Pontiak  soon  met  the  English  oficer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  his 
coimtry,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  permisnon 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indiana,  and  on^ 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  conunon  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  their 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  belts  of  wampum,  Pontiak 
replied,  **  I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  morning,"  and 
i;ave  hjm  a  belt  This  communication  was  understoody  and  *<  was  as  much 
es  to  sajTy^eays  the  actor,  ^  I  must  not  march  fiirther  without  his  leave.*' 
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The  colonel  continues :  ^  When  he  departed  for  the  night,  he  mqoired  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afforded,  and  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 
his  warriors  to  fetch  it  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  tliey  Inrought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  com,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting; 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
he  assured  me  he  bad  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fet  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview  till  1  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv* 
ing  the  detachment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  theii 
mode  of  war.  Ue  e^qiressed  a  vrillingness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  his  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  ofben 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it.  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  be  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  ^  he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat* 
ment  of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimaldnak  and  Detroit 
The  French  nnally  gave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  had  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  PowUak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al* 
though,  until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Cbippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  after-time,  they  did  that  of  TV 
eumgeh. 

There  whb  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  periiaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Mdacomd  or  Teeunmeh.  In  his  war  of  1763,  which  is  justly  denominated 
**  Pontieu^s  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  niake  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  abo^ 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladtoin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Amenty  he  had  been  informed  by  commiseioBers  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  among  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re  • 
tmi,  diamatedall  fears. 

**  in  17^"  says  Major  Rogers,  **  when  I  went  to  throw  proviflions  into  tba 
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earrison  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  by  a  Frenchman. 
His  counsellora  advised  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  that  it  was  poisoned, 
and  sent  with  a  design  to  kill  him ;  but  PonUackj  with  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
laughed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kill  Mnit  who 
had  so  lately  saved  nw  life."  * 

Several  traders  had  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  Etharin^m  commanded  the  gar* 
ri^on,  and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  Mr,  JDwhatme  communicated 
the  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  "and  threatened 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  biing  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisoner 
to  Detroit"! 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundr/ bands  of  Indians,  as  they 
appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  "  I  took  the  fibeny,"  says  Mr.  Henry y  **  of  observing  to 
Major  EtheringUm,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them  ;  in  return,  the  major  only  rallied  me  en  my  timidity." 

On  the  fomth  of  June,  the  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  baggatiivWf 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry :^'^li  is  plaved  with  a  bat  and  beD. 
the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  rane  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adversary.  The  bal],  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  u 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  drew  many  offtheur  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  witneas  the  sport 

"  The  game  of  bag^tiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contes^  the  bafl,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  \iSble  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  frdlen  there,  it  should 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaffed  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  snouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  this  veas  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  ef 
their  ^ame,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  m,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
succeeded  to  their  wishes.  They  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  bv 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  vnth  all 
freedom,  "to  make  the  decej^tion  more  complete  ;"|  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
every  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance ;  many  of  whom  were  ran* 
somed  at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  deatfaf 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slave&  A  few  days  afler,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  P<mHak  was  not  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,ihere- 
fore,  18  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menehvehna  was  the 
commander  in  that  aroiir.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  PonHak 
had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  less 

*  The  Abbe  Raynalt  whom  we  followed  in  the  fomier  editions,  (not  then  poMeMiog  B^gen^t 
•wn  account^)  does  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faithfully. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  account  of  tW 
totmction  of  Michilhnaldnak  is  taken. 

t  Carver't  Travels,  19, 90.  etfit  8vo.  Loud.  1784.  {  Henr^i  Ttvnk,  ui  nprtu 
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than  10  were,  in  this  short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  tlua 
distant  region,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  3ie  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  those  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie  ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigan ;  dt  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  Miamld,  upon  tlie  Miami  River ;  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  Michilimakinak.f 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  Pontiac,  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakinak  arrived  uiere.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Pontiac  came  with  his  warriors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gladwin^  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  irom  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  "  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed,  and  the  major  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  coimciL 

The  same  eveuing,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Glctdmn,  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with  them, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  ffive  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  left  to  inake  into  shoes 
fiMT  herself.  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  duVr  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  for  the  nifht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering^  in  the  area,  ana,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  veere  shut.  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  die- 
satisfied  with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chie^  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
«ould  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  Pontiac  was  to  give  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
ttelt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  os  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  m  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Havinff  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  CSadwin  had  every  precaution  taken  to  pat  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  different  durections  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  difierent 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  &st  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
aiiid  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  me  soldiers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  called  by  the  French,  who  built  it,  becaase  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Michi- 
gaa,  called  **  Le  Baiedet  PuanU,"  now  Green  Bay.  It  was  taken  by  the  Menominiee :  the 
trnmoa  consisted  of  30  men.    See  Carver's  Travels,  21,  22. 

t  AwfMd's  Ohio  ExpeditkM,  Ittt  iiu 
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«i  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  heightened  in  the  past 
Bight,  when  a  cry  was  heard  io  the  Indian  encampment  mfierent  firom  what 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post.  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
Pantiac  and  his  36  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  trc^ps  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facmg  towards  it 
On  Pontiaf^s  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  The  Indians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  Pontuu 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  ne  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbards,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  PonUac^ 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  PorUiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of 
respect  and  afl^ction  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  CUadunn  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  PonHac  with  treachery ;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  to  insnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  Pormac  tried  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  make  Major  Gladwm 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  miyor  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin,  ordered  PonHac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difSculty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  afterwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  fp  without  hinderance 
or  restraint,  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scruples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  PonHac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  firequentlv,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breacn.  Major  Gladwin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  breach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  ofi^  which  made  a  dread- 
fUl  slaughter  among  them.  Afler  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  ofiT  Its  supplies,  and  the  EngUsh  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distioBt, 
and  for  some  ume  subsisted  upon  half  radons. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroii, 
as  there  was  such  ao  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
em  poets,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  been 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  finrmer  had  been 
redu^d  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  len^  relieved  by  Colonel 
BouqwL  Captain  DaMl  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  foUow. 
Captain  Dalyell,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  surprise  Pontiae  in  hit 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


*  BonfMd't  Expedition,  Introd.  iv. 
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be  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  beinc  yastly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  Enfflish  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  nrst  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  effected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt^ 
among  whom  was  Captain  Dt^^dL  The  famous  Major  EogtrBy  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Jm-ehm,  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fon.  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  day 
Bloody  Bridge. 

Pordicbc  ordered  the  head  of  Captain  DuLydL  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon  a 
po|St.  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
orid^  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  official  return  of  Sir 
J^Jfery  •^rrJtersty  minutely  detailing  this  important  afiair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  common  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
important  features. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  SOth  of  July,  Captain  DaJtydl^  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral ^mhefstj  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  conmumd, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  Ponttacj  the  Indian  chief,  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon    abandon  tiis  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  Dalydl 
should  march  out  with  247  men.    Accordingly,  we  marched  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Bean,  of  the  Oueen^s  IndependerUiy  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.    About  a 
mile  and  a  half  firom  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and^  if 
attacked  in  the  fit>nt,  to  fire  by  street-firings.    We  then  advanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brownj 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworiLs 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  mam  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  enemv,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  very  dai^  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  front, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray,    At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Grcmty  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  Hopkiru^s  com- 
panies to  &ce  to  the  lefl,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.    After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where.  Captain  DtdyeU  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grants  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  inmiediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.    Captain  Chrant  then  asked  them  the  numbers;  they  said, 
above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Ormd  told  Captain  Dal- 
MB0,  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.    And  in  about  an  hour  after, 
ne  came  to  him  a^ain,  and  told  Captain  OrctrU  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  post  himself  in  an  orchard.    He  then  noorch- 
ed,  and  about  half  a  mile  fiuther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
his  fiank ;  but  ffot  possession  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  fenced ;  and 
just  as  he  got  there,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  havinff,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  beihind  it  Lieu- 
tenant J^Dougaly  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
(Captain  Grants)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Ddhfdl  was  Idlled,  and  Captain 
Gray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  of  a  strong  breastwork  of  cord-wood,  and  an  intrenchment  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of;  and  that  the  command  then  devolved  upon  him.    Lien- 
lenant  Bean  immediately  came  up,  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Aogert  had 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  Grant,  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  house, 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  Bogen) 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  pushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  rood 
through  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Grant  then  sent  Ensi^  JPauliy  with 
^  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemy  which  annoyed  hjs  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  him,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
Dalyell  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenants  Brovm  and  Lukty  w&re 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pauti  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight  Captain  Granty  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  ret, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  barns,  fences,  &c.  leading  firom  tus 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Rog- 
en^desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 
different  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  undl  the  whole  had 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
choee  to  wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brdbn,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogen^s  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brehm  accordingly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Mhott,  vf'ith  the 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray,  Lieuten- 
ant Broum  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Laeuteoaot 
BrtbnCa  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers,  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
fusion, and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  Uie 
eneniy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affiiir,  as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape ; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

^Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31, 176a 

"^  Of  Ike  55ih  Regiment.-^l  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  ibtZIei;  1  captain,  3 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded, 
*^  Of  ike  Royal  Americans : — ^1  rank  and  file,  kiUed;  1  rank  and  file  woundsL 
*"  Ofthe  em  Regiment :— 2  rank  and  file  killed;  3  rank  and  file  wnmded, 
*^0f^  QueefCs  Rangers: — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  toatmded, 
*^  jfames  qffhe  qffioers  :~-'55th  Regitnent :  Captain  Grcof,  Lieutenant  Zmke,  and 
Lieutenant  Broum,  wounded. 
*^  N.  B. — Captain  DalyeU,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 
Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
*<  Battle  of  Detroit,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.    It  m  evi- 
dent that  OEuptain  DalyeU  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  the  retuin 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.    It  is  unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  ofien  made  more  fitvorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
fit>m  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  PonHae^  which 
were  destined  to  supply  the  ^[arrison,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  forest  straits,  both  fit>m  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watchinj^.  Iq  this  time  of  despon- 
dency, there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  tbem  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Pontiae^s 
•knowledge,  and  he  determmed,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner :  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herseli^  the  vessel  vtss  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  foUowed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shitHids  in 
•very  quarter,  the  captain,  havmg  determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  alive, 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  all  an  tng»»K*r, 
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Hiis  was  heard  by  a  Huron  ciaet,  who  underBtood  enoa|^h  Enfflish  to  know 
what  was  goinff  forward,  and  instantly  conimimicated  it  to  his  foUowers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  m  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  gun& 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  fiom  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  Tbev  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  from  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadfbl  fiite  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
the  preceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

Pontiae  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  Genera]  Bradstreeij  who  was  proceeding  for  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  gave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
pranted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-^unds.  By  some  it 
IS  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  ma  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1779,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Otto  was  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  SnEOikNA- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  afler  the  death  of  his  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  me  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Pantute  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
from  time  to  time  by.  Governor  Hamilton  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  theb  fHend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  agent 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  bis  conduct ;  and  that,  in  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
been  renowned  for  singular  sa^aci^,  daring  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  only  in  those  bom  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
cumstancea. 

*  HUma?9  Annalf ,  ii.  12S. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CxPTAiN  Pips— SitioKion  qfaWaira  on  the  frontiers  at  the  period  of  the  revolutionrSad 
condition  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at  this  period— Uaff-king  engages  to  take  tkem 
to  Canadar—His  speech  to  them — They  remonstrate — Half-king  inclines  not  to  mo- 
lest them,  but  Captain  Pipe*s  counsel  prevails ,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe*s  conduct 
thereupon-~Missumaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  toent  to  accuse  l&m— 
Changes  his  conduct  towards  them,  and  they  are  acauitted— Remarkable  deUveranu 
"^Captain  White-etes  ojtposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  peopU— 
ColondBroadkead's  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  cAi^— Pacho  antschihilas— 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gblklememd — Buokonoahelas— Jlfurder  of  Major 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battle  of  Presoue-Isle — His  death — His  great  intrepid- 
itu — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Expedition  tutd  defeat 
qf  Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  many  more — Chiktoumo^Tom 
LEWIS — Messhawa — Kihg-crane — Little  turtle — Defeats  General  St.  Clair's 
army — Incidents  in  that  affaix — LitUe-turtle^s  opinion  of  General  fVayne — Vis'ts 
Philadelphia — His  interview  with  C.  F.  Volney — Anecdotes — Blue-jacket — De- 
feated by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipt^^  as  he  is  usually  called,  from  his  having  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  during  the  peiiod  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  vnis  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  iBs  character  i«  a 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  v«rar.  Situated  as  were  the  Delaware? 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Cofm-piaid  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  tliem,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  conmianding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Indians  upon  the  Sus^uehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,^tbev 
dhould  have  them  to  make  soup  of  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused, 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself  He  had  been  formerly 
very  friendly  to  me  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  con- 
cluded to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction ;  and,  Bfr.  Lotkiel 
adds,  "  even  the  Half-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Uaptaiu  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it."  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Half -king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sha* 
wanese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  fully  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinitv.  They  bore 
an  English  nag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    Half-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inbab- 


*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Ileckewelder^  was  Hopocan..  and  signified  a  Tobatct*- 
pipe.  This  name  he  bore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KoolKSCHquANOHEL  was  substi- 
tuted. This  meant,  Maker  of  Day- Light,  Of  the  word  pipe^  a  more  extended  notice  shooki 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  genenulv  use  the  name  calumet^  which  means  the  same  thine, 
and,  of  its  origin,  Baron  Lahontan,  *'  Voyaffes  dans  L^Ameriaue,^'  i.  401.  observes  as  IcJ- 
lows :— '*  It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  chalumeau,  ana  was  introduced  into  Caoada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  call  it  Ganondao^,  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poag kv;"  ibis, 
allowing  for  the  difiference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Heckewelder's  HorocAir.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  ISli, 
with  lit  others,  by  which  it  aeemi  the  Delawares  perpetuated  iu  It  followed  that  of  H%ite-<9«(. 
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itants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  injury,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  settle- 
ments they  miffht  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipt^s  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  days  afler.  Half-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
belie\iDg  Indians  and  their  teachers : — 

**  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready, 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other:  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  either  one  or  me  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  aavisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  people,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  tlieir  lives,  for  here  they  must  all  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  the  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.    Do  not  stand  looking  at  your 

Elautations  and  house^s,  but  arise  aud  follow  me!  Take  also  your  teachers 
priests]  with  you,  and  woi-ship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  da  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it** 

The  bretlireu,  after  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  bring  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  that  they 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Hay-kin^  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipe  and  the  English  captam. 

This  afikir  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sanduskv,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  Glikkikan, 

Captain  Pipe  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the  governor  face  to  fJice, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zeisberger^ 
Sensemarif  Heckewelder  and  Edwards  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  the  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  exaininu-- 
tion  came  on,  aud  Captain  Pipe  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  *^  Father,  you 
have  commanded  us  to  oring  the  believing  Indians  and  their  teadiersfrom  tfw  Mus^. 
kingum.  This  has  been  done.  When  toe  had  brought  them  to  Sundusky,  you 
ordered  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  (heir  adefs  unto  you.  Here  you 
see  them  btfore  you :  now  you  may  speak  with  them  yourself,  as  you  have  desired, 
Bui  I  hope  you  will  speak  good  words  unto  them,  yea  1  teU  you,  speak  good  words 
unlo  them,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  shovia  be  sorry  to  see  then  ill  used.^ 
The  governor  tnen  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  had  formerly  in*ged 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  asseitions.  The  chief 
seemed  now  evidently  confused,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit  Tbis  did  not 
satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  ansWer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  head  in 
silence,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke :  **/  said  before^,  that  some  such  thin^  might  have  happened, 
but  now  1  will  teU  you  the  plain  tridh.  The  missionaries  are  innocent.  They 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves :  what  they  have  done,  they  were  compelled  to  do, 
I  am  to  blame,  and  ike  chiefs  that  were  vnth  me  in  Goschaehguenk  :  we  have  forced 
than  to  do  it,  when  they  refused,^  The  governor  now  declared  them  innocent, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  aud  they  were  pennittc'd  to  return  to  their 
brethren* 
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One  circumstance,  illustratiye  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice  here. 
When  Pipers  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
Id/^s,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  that 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture  upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  common  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  great  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  **  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  them.**  Upon  this,  the  chieft 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  **  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  I 
toll  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do ! "  This 
threat  deterred  them :  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heckewdder,  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  P^  was  so 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  be  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  afler  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  fffnte-eyta,  or  Kbq%uihagaeehlony  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  liis  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  mat  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearly  alike  distinguished  by  their  courase  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  fFTdte-eyes  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  in  his 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
British.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operations 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happeneo,  which  Captain  Pipe  seized  upon  for 
declaring  war.  AfKee,  EUioif  Girfy,  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them  ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  fight  them 
in  every  place.  Pipe^  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  WhiU-tyes  would  give  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  address- 
ed them  with  great  eamestne^,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  **  Every  tnan 
is  an  enemy  to  his  amntry^  xcm  endeavors  to  persuade  us  gainst  JiMing  the 
Americans^  and  all  suck  ought  surely  to  he  put  to  death,^  Captain  JfTiite-eyes 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  people  of  his  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  *^that  if  they  [any  of  his  warriors]  meani 
in  earnest  to  go  out,  as  he  observed  someof  them  were  preparing  to  do,  Oiey  should 
not  pi  without  Mm,  He  had,  he  said,  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  tove  the 
nation  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  they  believed  that  he  was  in  the  uron^,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives^  whom  he  knew  to  he  such,  than  to  hunstiff 
who  was  best  ac^utnnied  tcith  the  real  state  of  things ;  if  they  had  deUrmined  t» 
follow  their  admccy  and  go  out  against  ihe  AaHnieanSj  he  would  go  out  with  them ; 
out  not  like  the  bear  hunter,  u>ho  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  he  beaten  ahmtt  wWi 
his  patos,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distance ;  not  he  would  lead  them  on,  place 
himself  in  ihe  front,  and  he  thejarst  who  should  fall,  Thet  otdy  had  to  determine 
on  what  they  me€mt  to  do;  as  for  his  own  mind,  it  was  fully  made  up,  not  to  sur- 
vive his  nation ;  and  lie  ufotud  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  Ufe,  in 
hetvailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  better  fatt.^ 

This  speech  was  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructions  and  orders, 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  White-eyes. 

*  According  to  Ifr.  Heckewelder.    His  residence  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  WkUe-eyes,  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  evil  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  despatched  run 
ners  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  gone, 
with  the  following  speech :  ^  GrandckUdrm,  ye  Shawanese^  $ome  days  oj^,  a 
fiock  of  hirdSj  ffuS  had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Gosckochkitig,  imposing  a 
mmr  of  theirs  upon  xts,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  htrds, 
urhxch  on  leamng  us,  took  their  Jlight  totoaras  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  thSn,for  they  lie!^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  ffhite-eyes  having  reached 
P^Cy  he  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confouncfed,  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amer- 
ican agent  of  Indian  amtirs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  ^  not  to  hearken  to  those  toicked  and  worthless  men,  who  had  run 
awayfrom  their  friends  in  the  night,  and  to  he  assured  of  the  real  friendship  of 
&e  United  States/*  This  completed  Pipers  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  while  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrymen  had  for  a  lon^  time  been 
subjected,  Kke  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  permitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  the  Americans  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timeljr  notice  that  they 
might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemies.  "However,"  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  "whilst  the  colonel  was 
asBurinff  me  that  our  Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  ^at 
speed  m)m  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  nver,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restramed 
fit>m  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  prevented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
cisely like  many  of  those  of  N.  £.  in  Philip's  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
is  not  mentionea ;  but,  not  long  afler,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
shocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accompanied  Colonel  Broad' 
head's  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  PekilloTu]  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriors  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  murders,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawKed  and  scalped.  They  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martiaL 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  be* 
fore  Broadheads  expedition,  a  large  Indian  rorce,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destruction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  decree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Having,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captives, 
they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  death  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,  were  lea 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu- 
riated man  could  withstand.  This  barbarity  v^s  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  army  of  frontier  militia,  when  vengeance  yraa  the  only  pursuit 

*  Doddridge,  Notes.  291,  says,  this  **  campaign  "  was  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conclude,  was  a  party  to  IVoyne't  treaty. 
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After  every  thing  bad  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through  which 
the  Americana  passed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leaving  Coshoc- 
ton, a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
tarnished  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  the 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sentinels,  who  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  ^  big  captain  ^ 
(the  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commander-m-chief  I 
Colonel  Broadhtad  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replieo, 
"  To  make  peactP  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  chiefti 
The  Indian  interrogatively  said,  ^  Mcof  be  you  kiU  ?  "  No,  said  the  colonel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — ^I  hesitate  to  relate  it — while  this 
chief  was  convei-sing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  up, 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  dead 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  fVelzd.  The  army  soon 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhtad  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  20 
in  number,)  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediatelv  began  to  mas- 
sacre tliern  1  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners.!  Thus  the  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  was  unhappi^ 
suspended,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  exhibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachoaivtschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadhead^s  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  that 
of  Greneral  Wcwit  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St.  Mary's  in  1818 :  i(  indeed, 
PdcheiumalaSy  nokongthdas^  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Heckewdder,  signified  a  JtdfiUer^  or  one  uik$ 
succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whose  name  is 
written  fFewanddchtvalendy  which  signified  one  emptoyed  on  important  messages; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  coin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  Tweegachschasiu  Buokongahdai 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
Rivers. 

Petchenanalas,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenly  at  Gna- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gddt' 
mendj  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  from 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  them. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

*^  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — ^The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  te 
assist  him  in  punishing  liis  children,  the  Americans,  who  have  become  re- 
fi^ctory.  I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  be  punished  a 
little. — ^That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acts  hie 
offspring  had  committed,  ft*om  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children — in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children : — ^yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  fiiendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under 


*  Chronicles  of  Weslem  Seidements,  pattim^ 
t  Voddridgt^t  Notes,  293. 
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the  roof  of  their  father's  house ;  *  the  fiither  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time ! — Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the  fiither  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amends  for  the  wrongs  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  refractorv 
children ;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No !  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  left  us !  Look  back  at  the 
murders  committed  by  the  Loug-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — ^Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then  ?  No !  indeed  not ;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  for- 
tunately were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,t  who,  at  that  time, 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you ! " 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  firiendship  with  all  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation — living  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other ;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  firom  one  of  these  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  the  Miami,  where  they  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icans, they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injury  from  them;  that  if  their 
friends  at  war  wished  them  weU,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  tne  same  way ;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PachgardsckihUas  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  that  those  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it  Tliis  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
huetten.  Here  a  fiimily  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  Ptuh- 
ganUchihiku  had  precucted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  firom  the  good  Pdcherumcdas ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters APKee^  G^ftyi  Elliot,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
we  cannot,  by  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokongaheku  from  Pachgardad" 
kUeu  or  Petchenanalas,  yet,  as  they  have  as  much  amnity  as  Pomttacom  and 
Metacomti,  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  person,  and  thus  continue  our 
narrative. 

Buokongahelas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.    He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  revolution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would  that  nume- 
rous other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives !    Our  next 
notice  of  Buokongaheltu  is  in  1792,  when  he  showed  himself  no  less  magnan 
imous  than  at  Gi^enhuetten  and  Salem.    Colonel  Hardin,  Major  Trwman 
and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  Washington,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wes 

*  Alluding  to  the  murder  of  the  CooMtoga  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  Qaa 
denhaetten.  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  eire  a  relation, 
f  Referring  to  what  we  have  jnsi  related  of  Ckuonel  DaniUl  BroadhMd  aad  his  army. 
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branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  some  Indiana,  who  treated 
them  well  at  first,  and  made  many  professions  of  fViendship,  bat  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  off  their  guard,  and  murdered  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  fViUiam  Smally ;  and  1^  had  been 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Glaize,  and  soon  after  to  *^  Buokungahda^  king  of  the 
Dela wares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
ht  was  very  sorry  they  had  kUUd  the  men.  That  instead  of  so  doifig,  they  ahouU 
have  brought  ihtm  to  ths  Indian  towns ;  and  then,  if^  what  they  had  to  say  had  not 
been  likec^U  wovdd  have  been  time  enough  to  have  killed  them  then,  JVbiAtn^,  be 
said,  could  justify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  was  no  dunwefar  ikem 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  their  efiects.  Buokoni' 
gahdas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness ;  U^ 
him  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  fiiends. 
(He  having  been  adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  had 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.^  While  here  with  Buokongahdas, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  SmaUy  said  the  chief  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  "  A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  Jidy  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  TVue- 
man,  Mr.  Freeman,  Debachi  and  Jarrat.  That  tliis  information  was  brought 
by  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape. 
The  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  uie  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated— 
the  other  is  WUliam  Duer,  of  Capt  Buchanan^s  company  of  levies.  They 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners, 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  the  Chlppewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  burnt  the 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chippewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
the  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  * 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-lsle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  r^aid 
to  them.  Buokongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  more.  Tbe 
f6ri  at  Mauinee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  offi- 
cers of  it  had  told  the  Lidians  that  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  thej 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort  Immediately  after.  General  fVayne  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  be  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  therefore,  thinking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  v^th  the  Indians^ 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison,^  thai 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  *<  after  the  treaty  of  1804;  "that  if  he  had  bees 
afive,  IV&.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  their  plans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  autlior  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  mtereiK, 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — After  the  fignt  with  Waynih 
army  before  mentioned,  Bwikxmgahdas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  band 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  or 

*  CaretfM  Museum,  m.  15,  f  By  Mir.  DaiMom,  pofe  81 
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truce  to  Fort  Wamt,  When  the  chief  armed  against  the  British  fort,  be 
was  requested  to  land^  which  he  did.  When  he  hml  approached  the  sentinel, 
he  demanded,  ^  Whai  hoot  you  to  ioy  to  tnt^^  He  was  answered  that  the 
commandant  desired  to  speak  with  him.  **  Then  he  mav  come  here,"  was  the 
reply.  The  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  tfiat,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rules.  ^  fVhai 
shall  prevent  mef^  said  the  intrepid  chiefl  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  "  Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  "  I  fear  not  yovd- 
cannon :  after  suffering  ike  Americana  to  defile  your  spring,  without  daring  to  fire 
on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  BuoKOifOEHELAs.''  He  reemburked,  and 
passed  the  fort,  without  molestation.  By  "  defUiug  their  spring,"  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  ti'eachery  to  the  Indiuus, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Buokongahelas  was  present  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  the  treaty 
of  1785;  but  as  hb  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it  General  Qeorge  IL  Clark,  Arthur  IJee,  and  Richard  BuUer,  were 
the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  wan-ior  against 
the  Indians,  wiiich  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokon^ahelaa ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticmg  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for 
having  this  day  broughJl  together  two  such  great  xoarriors,  as  Bookonoahelas 
cmd  Gex.  CukRK." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  several 
chiefe  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words : — **  It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  Kddamand,  ^Qelelemtnd,  KUlbuck,]  or  Colonel  Henry;  Hengue- 
muhtes,  or  the  Big-cat ;  fftcocalind,  or  Captain  ffhite-eues ;  who  took  up  the 
jbatchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  this 
treaty,  as  fully  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

GELBLEBfEif  D,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'Intosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  place. 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  KiUbuck  because  the  whites 
had  80  call^  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.  Upon 
the  death  of  ffhUe-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  of 
chief^  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  ffil  the  important  place. 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  b^  his  predecessor,  but  in 
flnpite  of  all  he  could  do,  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  m  debating  his  designs. 
Such  was  the  power  of  Pipe,  that  Gelelemend  and  his  party  were  forced 
through  fear  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they  supposed 
themselves  safe,  but  they  were  soon  disappointed ;  ^  for  while  the  friendly 
chie&,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  had  returned  from  killing  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  ffight, 
from  whence  this  chief  {IRUbuck)  saved  his  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  swimming  across  to  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  all 
his  property  behind ;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  me  wampum 
ipeeches  and  written  documents  of  fftUiam  Penn  and  hia  successors  ior  a 
great  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carefully  preserved 
py  them,  but  now  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  murderingband  of  white 
savages,  who  Idlled  at  the  same  time  the  promisuig  young  jDelaware  chief 
above  mentioned."  The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  were 
known  and  appreciated :  which  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that 
should  meet  wi^  him  to  shoot  hhn  dead.  He  therefore  remained  concealed 
aoBM  time  after  the  poum  with  the  Indians,  with  his  fiumily  at  Pittsburg.  He 
fioalfy  joined  the  Christian  Indians  «nd  lived  under  their  protection ;  never 
Tenturing  far  from  honae,  leist  the  Munseys  should  meet  with  and  kill  him 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  ffiUiam  Htnnj^a  name  he  had  been  iopg 
known  under,  and  which  was  that  of  a  distihgmsbed  member  of  congreM^ 
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conferred  by  himself.    KUbuck  *  died  in  the  faith  in  January,  1811,  aged 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  driven  from  their 
island,  as  just  noticed,  Big^cait  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  bad  been  an  able 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe.f  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe, 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  a^inst  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  commandant, 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  account 
of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  racing  the  chief 
officer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp. 
After  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  foUows : — 

'*  Father,  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  flill  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,]  ^  I  have  said  father,  aUhaugh,  indeed,  I  do  not  knmo  wht  /  am 
to  call  HIM  80,  hamng  never  knoum  any  other  father  than  the  IVench,  and  consider- 
ing the  English  only  as  brothers.  BtU  as  this  name  is  also  imposed  upon  us, 
i  Stall  make  use  of  it,  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
mandant,J  Father,  some  time  ago  you  put  a  war  hatchet  into  my  hands,  saying, 
*■  Take  this  ufeapon  and  try  it  on  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the,  £ong-Knives,  and 
let  me  aftertoaras  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  gooiO  Father,  at  the  time  when  you 
gave  me  this  ujeapon,  ihad  neither  cause  nor  inclination  to  goto  war  againM  a 
people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you^  who  say  you  care  ny 
father,  and  call  me  your  child,  /received  the  hatchet ;  well  knowing,  thai  if  I  Ad 
not  obey,  you  umdd  withhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  wUhout  which  I  could 
not  subsist,  and  which  are  not  elseiohere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  hou^e  of  my 
father. — You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  ruidng  mu  life  at  your  bidding,  w 
a  cause  too,  by  tmtch  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  anyuiing  ;for  it  is  your  cause 
and  not  mine.  R  is  your  concern  to  fight  the  I^r^-Knives ;  you  have  rmwd  a 
yuarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  yon  ought  yourselves  to  fight  it  out.  You  sJiovld 
not  compel  your  children,  the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  your  sokes. 
— Father,  many  lives  hctve  already  been  lost  on  your  account  !'--J\r(mons  have  suf- 
fered, and  been  weakened! — children  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives ! — 
wives  have  lost  husbands ! — B  is  not  knoum  how  many  more  may  perish  before 
your  uHtr  wUl  be  at  an  end ! — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  may,  pmuxps,  think  me 
afoot,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  enemy ! — Do  not  bkieve  this,  father: 
*r}iink  not  that  I  want  sense  to  conmnce  me,  that  aWumgh  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
up  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long-Knives,  you  may  before  long  amdude  a  peace 
with  them. — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians. — 7^  you  have 
often  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  may  hme 
&em  at  your  service.  But,  father,  who  of  us  can  believe  that  you  can  love  ap^nie 
of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  wldte  skm  6ke 
yourselves  f  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Whde  you,  father, 
are  setting  me  [meanmg  the  Indians  in  genersd]  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the 
same  manner  asahunter  setshis  dog  on  the  game ;  whUelaminthe  act  qfntsMng 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  toUh  the  bloody  desirudive  weapon  you  gave  me/i 
may,  penhanee,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  me ;  and 
uhat  shcdl  Iseef  Perhaps  I  may  set  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Lang- 
Knives;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enemnes.  I  may  then  see  hxm 
laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  lam  now  riMng  my  U/k 
at  his  command  I  Father,  keep  what  I  have  said  in  Temembranee. — JSTow,  fidher, 
here  is  what  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me,  [With  these  words  he 
handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] I  have  done  wUh  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  foimd  d 
sharp,    ^eoertheles8,IdidnotdoaLllihatInnghthavedone,  Nb^IdidnoL    ^ 


*  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lairobe,  Rambleg,  ii.  118,  whom  be  warn 
•t  New  Fairfield  in  183S :  "  a  venerable"  nan  '<  watching  the  bed  of  his  dyiag  dauchlar,  te 
Imu  of  It  chUdren." 

i  Htckewelder'9  Bionpby  of  the  Delawares,  &«.,  in  PMlou  7Vot«. 

1  Mackmgut  PuschSs,  accordinr  to  lUekeweUer, 
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heart  faUedwUhin  me,  IfeU  etmpaenonfor  jwlt  enemy.  Innocence  [helpless 
women  and  children]  had  no  pari  in  your  quarrels ;  therefore  I  diiHn^uished — 1 
tpared,  I  took  some  live  flesh,  nohichy  xthiJk  twas  bringing  to  you,  I  spied  one  of 
yovrlargeeanoeSyOnxMihlpv/titforyou,  hi  a  few  £cys  you  %oiU  recover  ihU 
nesh,  and  find  that  Vie  skin  is  of  the  same  color  with  your  own.  Father,  I  hope 
you  will  not  destroy  what  /  have  saved,  Yoti,  father,  nave  the  means  of  preserve 
mg  that  which  iffith  me  would  perish  for  want.  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin 
iff  alw(^  empty ;  hid  yout  house,  faiher,  is  always  fxdU* 

Alter  a  high  encoinhim  upon  this  speech,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  Mn 
Heckewelder  says,  ''It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  acquaint* 
tMl  with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  British  officer  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  living  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employing  the  In- 
dians to  light  against  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  reluctance,  and  softened  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  He  esteemed 
Captain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  with  the  humane  con«- 
-duct  of  this  Indian  chief,  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  eloquence.** 

The  name  of  Captam  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  William  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  after  suftering 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successfiil 
commander  against  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  from 
Upper  Sandudcy,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree ; 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killed 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped. 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treadng  in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  t)arties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Knight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  suiprised  by  a  part^  of  Delawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of  their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  oC  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import  These  mm* 
erable  men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  another  noted  Delaware  chiefj 
named  ffint^emm.  Several  other  captives  had  been  sent  forward ;  and  in  the 
way,  as  Km^ht  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fiite,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knight  saw  Simon  Oirty,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  apprehend, 
has  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction ! 

After  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post.  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
Med  Indians  in  an  earnest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closed,  they  alljoined  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  for  about 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  Knight  was  reserved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  agnizing  ejaculations  of  his  fiiend,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire 
-without  being  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word  !— 
Indeed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
were  as  much,  naj,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  Thera 
'  no  possibility  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  hour 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawaoee  Towb,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intrusted 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessant^.  The  distance  was  about 
40  miles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  driver 
and  make  ^od  his  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'lntosh*  At  the  place  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Crawford's  son,  son«in*law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

ffingenundy  Winganoondy  or  ffingaynoondy  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Crauford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substance  of  what 

r)ed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 
given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  striking 
brii^  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordinarv  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  fhendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  his 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
Wingentmd  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  preparations 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fiital  spot,  and 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe* 
cuted  upon  one  cailinff  him  his  friend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  hope  that  be 
would  interpose  and  save  hioL  Accordingly,  Wingtnmnd  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crawford  if 
he  knew  him,  who  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  ^  Are  you  not  Colond 
Craufordf"  *^l  am,"  replied  the  coloneL  The  chief  discovered  much  ajp- 
tation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — ^^So! — ^Yes! — ^Indeed!"  *^Vo 
you  not  recollect  the  fiiendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other?"  said  Crauford  **  Yes,"  said  the  chie(  ^I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  have 
been  kind  to  me."  ''Then  I  hope,"  added  Craufordy  ''the  same  friendship 
still  continuea"  **  It  would  of  course,"  said  Wingemmd^  **  were  you  where  yoo 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  "  And  why  not  here  ?  "  said  the  colonel ;  **  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf  as  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  place.* 
"Colonel  Craufordj*  replied  fVingenundf  "you  have  placed  youroelf  in  a  sk* 
nation  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  jour  friends  to 
do  any  thing  for  you."  "How  so.  Captain  Wingenundf^  said  the  coloneL 
He  added, "  By  joming  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  WtUiatnson  and  his 
party.  The  roan  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  lisk 
in  murderinff  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was 

graying."  "  But  I  assure  you,  Wingmvnd^  said  Crauford, "  that  had  I  been  with 
im  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  aJl  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  re[Mt>bate  acts  of  this  kuid." 
"  That  may  be,"  said  Wingenund^  "  yet  these  fneiMls,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  inofifensivey 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians !  I  eayfooUsh^  because  they  believed  the  whites 
in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  they  would  be  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  finends!  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  fiuth  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
fkir  promises  were  only  intended  to  alliure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  eaflihr 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  lulled  these  Moravianar 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Cranrford:  "as  to  WiOiammnCs  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  firom  committing  fiesh  murders."  "This,"  said  Wim- 
mmd^ "  me  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  sa"  OmwM 
then  asked, "  And  why  would  they  not  believe  it  ?  "  Because,"  replied  ffinr 
menundy  "it  would  halve  been  out  of  your  power  to  nrevent  his  doing  what 
ne  pleased."  "Out  of  my  power  ?"  exclaimed  the  ccionel,  and  asked,  "Have 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "Noos^* 
answered  the  chief;  "but  you  went  first  to  their  tow%  and  finding  it  empCf 
and  deserted*  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  tts.    If  you  had  been  ia  sasm 
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•f  wttrrion  only^  yoo  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  eptes  walefaed  ytm 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  oa  the  other  aide 
of  the  Ohio,  They  saw  you  cfon  that  nver— 4hey  saw  where  you  eueamped 
at  niffht— 4hey  aawyou  tvrn  off  fiom  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  tow]>— > 
they  Knew  you  were  going  out  of  yo«r  way-^your  steps  were  oonstantly  wateh* 
ed,  and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  epot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Owi^^brrfidoubtlesB)  with  this  sentence)  ended  his  last  rays  of  hopew  Heasked^ 
with  faint  emotion,  **  What  do  the^  intend  to  do  with  me  ?  ^  when  Wingtmutd 
frankly  replied,  **  I  tell  you  with  gnef  As  ffUUamtony  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  oar  Warriors'  balls,  bdng  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  todeal  Mrith,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  a^y  thing  to  d(^-^I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  *^  And  is  there 
no  possibilitjr  of  preventing  this?"  sm  Crawford — *^Can  you  devise  bo  way 
to  ^  vae  off?  You  shall,  ray  inend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrument 
tal  m  saving  my  lifew"  **  Had  ffiUiamsen  been  taken  with  yon,"  answered  the 
ehie^  ^I  and  some  fiiends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  sacceeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no- man 
would  dare  to  kiteribre  in  voiv  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  weahh  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  dus  p«r* 
pose.  The  Mood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  childr^  craeUy  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  ibr  resenge.  The  rela^ 
lives  of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  rea<fy  fyr  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  betonged  vnll  have  resetige.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand^ 
children,  have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  cooneoted  with  us  crjr  out,  revenge !  revenge  !  The  Moravians 
whom  yon  went  to  destrey,  having  fled,  instend  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  ofience  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revesige  /  " 
^My  ftte  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  roan,  **aad  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  *<Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  ^'I  am 
sorry  ibr  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  vou.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  bo  in  this  lament- 
able situation*  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  WiUiammmheB  deserted 
you,  what  a  had  man  be  must  he!  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 

r»ur  ftte  like  a  breve  man.    Farewell,  CkNonel  Crm^finrdi  they  are  coming, 
will  retire  to  a  sofitary  spot^ 

AccOTdingiy  a  host  of  ezeculionere  were  immiediatehr  upon  him,  and  be 
died  by  thek'  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  vnritten.  It  is  said  that  ffniff^ 
mmd  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  firiend,  and  tiiat  ever  after,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned,  he  seemed  veiy  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  Cra^ortte  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  deadi  of  his 
&ther,  and  sufimred  the  same  fiue  immediately  nftear.j 

The  expedition  of  Colond  Grmrfard  was  not  so  laudably  undeitaken  as 
aanv  others,  in  as  fiv  as  it  was  directed  a^nst  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Mnskingum,  where  many,  vfho  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  vrhich  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  |^ut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  dme  but  a  short  tisae  before4 
CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  ci^ring  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  tb/eae  in  them,  and  takin^^  and  destroy^ 
vig  a  vast  amount  of  property;  Among  the  boots  which  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  Cftt&crfsmms  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  Charier  Jokneten  of  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  firom  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information—^  book  replete  whh  instractisn,  and  one  of  the  mast 
vnkutble  in  its  kiBd.§    As  this  company  were  dsseaading  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

•  JYcobeiDeMer «  Indiao  Natioat,  SSI  to  284.  f  Cifkmkian  Magmxim  fof  1787,  p.  M>. 

1  Oar  chief  autlKMi^  for  these  eveato  is  the  valuable  CaaosicuM  b^  Mr.  fFttA«r«,  before 
vepMred  lo* 

tTbe  aotbor  appears  M  have  baea  prompted  to  its  jMUieatkMi  by  the  nisinterprctatioo 
I  oral  eonumioicatioBs  by  the  Duke  ae  Lianccutt;  wnoM,  bv  the  wav,  ive  do  not  find  to- 
ditferao  mateiial^,  ia  his  aocooat,  freai  the  aoihor  as  «at  «^  appfshead  kom  Utttaia- 
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wieldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  niunber  of  hones  and  eomidin- 
ole  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  totbem, 
affecting  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken  <m  board.  Before  these  two 
whites  showed  diemselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees^  and 
for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  was.  They 
wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as  thereby  they  might  ke«>  dose  in  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  arabushment  ef 
Inaians.  They  were  thus  wary,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mis- 
chief upon  the  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlenMat 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky* 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  meiH 
tioned  hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-erra%bavio|; 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kepi 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  eflfoctually  to  decoy  the  boat's 
crew,  said  the^  bad  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy'^  Bot^ 
tom,  and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  oo 
board  they  must  perisn  fhmi  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  waa^  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  depreda- 
tors imder  CkUcatommo,  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  ioao' 
cent  lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner*  When  hailed  by  tnem^  as  we  have 
jost  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it 
In  the  mean  time,  the  boat  floated  fiist  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  had  thek 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  ot' 
the  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  turged  a»  a  sufficient  reaaon 
why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  eUded 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  tnat  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  far  op 
the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  throuih 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  had  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr. 
Fimn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  the  least  endang^ing  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows :  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  d*  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  cominff,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  tbe 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  kid  of 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com 
pany.  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  ffave  some  of  the  most  swift-footed  of 
Chik(dotnmo*8  party  time  to  arrire  at  me  point  at  the  same  time  with  them 
Having  arrivea  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  Hinn  had  but  barely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  nimiber  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  most  frightful 
mannw,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  boat's  crew  seized  their 
guns,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
their  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thinff  seemed  to  conspire  a|;ainet  than. 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and -the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yell, 
and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  aflbraed 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  DoOy  Flemings  and  Mr.  iS3^ 
wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indiana  kept  up 
their  fire  tmtil  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 

nent  The  chief  disagreefloent  aupears  m  such  mioor points  as  the  tpeHinr  of  names:  tto, 
in  naming  the  persons  captivatea,  for  Skyles  he  writes  8ku^ ;  Soi  Dolly  Flemings  My 
Flmmmg;  for  FIibb,  Phiin,  itc* 
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horror  of  the  «ituatkm  of  those  upoo  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were 
m  great  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  fh)m  their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender ;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  ball  shot  through  bis  head.  Several  of  the 
indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleasid,  and  offered  no 
ftuther  violence.  AH  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled ;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  ^ihered  around 
Mr.  JohnsUm  when  he  was  sti  ipped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  suid  to  him  in  English,  ^  Ohi  you  capfotin'}^ 
He  said,  *^So*  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  *^Mt 
cappatm-''^aU  dese  my  sogers.^  This  was  CkkkatomnuK  An  Indian,  named 
Tom  LeteiSy  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston^  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  Chickatommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi* 
tude.  An  old  Shawanee  chief^  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speeeh,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  JohntUm  to  another 
Shawanee  chie^  whose  name  was  Mea-shaw^  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  CMckatommo^g 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last  j9hn$tony  SkyUs^  and  Flmn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Ptg^  Flemmg  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  oil  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edee  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeare<^  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captive^yet  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  sufler  a  horri- 
ble death.    Dkfint  and  Tiunnas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioDed:  the  former  was    the  voluntary  agent,   and,  as   Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  ^  alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  efiTect  their 
destruction ; "  and,  **  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
^ratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
vag  means  for  their  accomplishment    He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  ffreat  an  ii^ury  that 
wre  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  that  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.    These  unsuspecting 
canoe-men  turned  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  far  below 
us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.     [Mr.  Johns' 
ion  having  intended  by  some  sini  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  thenk]    The  Indians,  as  mey  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  fVom  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.    As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset    Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
Init  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  offi    The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  after  dra^ffing  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
'witn  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  oftne  K>ur  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.    All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
river.    Nothing  I  could  tlien  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  emiUed  me  to  understand  who  these  unfi>rtunate  sufferers  were.'' 
After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  it, 
amd  met  a  nimaber  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles  fit>m 
it     Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
Cherokees,  witii  Miss  Fleming ;    and  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
rmnaiiMd  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  days.    Afte**  much  delay  and 
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interesting  inddent,  tiiey  reaohed  the  Indiui  town  of  Upper  Sasdiiiky. 
Here  they  squandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  uiAial,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chiduiommo  at  this  time  showed  hioiadf 
very  savage  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  humana 
and  benevolent  Messhawn,*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu- 
nate SkyUa  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Dudumqy/^  had  used  endeavors  to 
ransom  Johnrion ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  in  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly 600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  dollarsy  the 
amount  appreed  upon.  Ckkkatommo  and  his  party  then  took  up  their  march 
for  Detroit.  Not  long  after  diis,  Mr.  Jokndon  returned  home  hy  way  of  that 
place.  Befbre  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
fated  Flinn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  and  was  eaten  by 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Suidusky,  said  that  he 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

Kxng-^rant^  a  Wyandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  ana 
illustrates  a  vtiluable  trait  or  character  in  Indian  life.  When  Mr.  Ihiidmm- 
quet  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  tliey  soon  l^euned  the  occasion  to  be 
firom  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  c^i- 
tive.  The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
fbund  Peggy  JTemtng',  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  from  /oAmfaa 
and  the  oUier  captives.  Amooff  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  while 
man  by  the  name  of  Wkdaher^  who,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  hk 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  oS  consider 
able  phvsicai  powers  and  enterprise,  had  l)ecome  a  chief  among  the  Wyandol8.f 
He  had  been  upon  the  fh>ntier8  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  eipeditiooB, 
and  had  lodjged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  or  Miss  Flmmg^s  father. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  m>in  bondaj;e.  He  went  immediately  to  MSmg^crtmef  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  %  andbef^dhim  to 
use  means  for  her  relief.  King<rant  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  Uiere  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  die  should  be 
taken  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  but  his  beneyolent  ofiba 
were  indignantly  refbsed,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Beeelved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  SJwr-croM  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
nex^^omin?,  accompanied  with  8  or  10  young  warriors.  They  foond  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive—it  is  shockinff  to  humanity  to  relate — ^was 
without  the  least  attire !  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake ! — ready  to  be 
burned ! — ^her  body  painted  all  over  with  bbck.  JSSm^-avttie  silently  cut  the 
thongs  vnth  which  sne  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  soon  after  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguwed  in  the  attire  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokeea  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
di^peared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  becanae  of  SJMev.*^— be  was  taken  m 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  Riyer,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  bonut,  bat  made 
his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  whfeh  he  was  te  baye  eufieied. 
After  enduring  the  most  painfbl  fktigues  and  hunger,  fromvranderinff  akoe 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  vrith  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  te  MOroit, 
and  fi-om  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  lifb  of  the  old  haid-hearted  Ctoftufiwisit  is  as  foOows 

*  Ifr.  JchmtaniihrQaffiiioai  bis  narrative,  gives  Uin  aa  excellent  character.    He  was 
after  the  war  of  181t  becan,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Teennuek, 
Hurofu  and  WyatuMt  are  svnonymoas  terms  with  most  writers^ 
If  evar  good  eaae  oat  of  evi^  we  akoold  aapMi  ii  ia  a  case  lihi  tlaa« 
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For  four  yean  soeceeding  the  erents  above  rdated,  he  fbllowed  his  depreda- 
ting  career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  dbe  war  parties  of  Americana 
until  the  time  of  Oeneral  Wayw^s  fiunom  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  region,  ChickaUnmno  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  fbrwanl 
as  the  Indian  finrlom  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  ChiehOammo 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  JEtftg-cranc  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  Wamt;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Waynes  ftnous  treaty  at  Fort 
Crreenville,  and  several  othera. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  &r  more  prominent  in  Indian  historjr  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  lA&U-ivrtU,  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings:  MeshekwmMllmoh^  Oreenvilie,  3  Aug.  1795  \ 
Meshekunnoghquakj  Fort  Wajrne,  7  June,  1^3 ;  MaihduauAquaky  Vincennes. 
31  August,  1805;  Meshekenaghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  page  with  its  variations. 

LiTTLE-TumTLE  wss  chicf  of  ttie  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  vrarlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  sucoessfiilly  fou^t  the  armies  of  Harmer  and 
St.  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  afilair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  aQ  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  firontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  rep<nrted,  nor  so  innocent  as  tliemselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  fh>ntiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easilv  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  offices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  8t, 
Gaiif's  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicicm 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  afbir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  Weld,  the  inteUigent 
traveller,  says,*  "'  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  bom  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  acticm ; 
a  circomstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  a&m,  however,  fitMn 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  agaisist  SL 
CimTy  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  foarfiil  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct" 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmons  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  MtakUdnakuHif  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfiu-e,  which  caused  Presideiit 
WfohimgUin  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  9000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  SL 
Clair,  then  governor  of  the  North-Westem  Territory.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  desjlatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodiedat  this  place ;  G^- 
eral  BvHer,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  imtil  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  mh- 
i^cesaary  to  recount  here. 

«  TnmeU  m  Canada,  436—7, 8vo.  Londoo,  (4  ed.)  1800.        t  St,  Clair's  Narrativi,  p.  4. 
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Colonel  Ikarht  proceeded  immediately  on  bis  arrival,  which  was  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
LUUt'turiU;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  buUt,  forty  miles  farther  od- 
ward.  These  two  forts  beinff  left  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced,  being  about  2000  strong,  militia  included,  whose  numbere 
were  not  iuconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
they  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  re^ar  soldiers  alsa 

General  i^.  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, when  60  of  his  militia,  from  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisioos. 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Hambramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regiment,  and 
fbrce  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  effective  meo, 
imd  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  LiUle-turUe  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
from  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  BuUer  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Darke  the  left 
The  militia  wereposted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  Tney  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movemeats 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  finnness.  They 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
camp,  in  the  most  disorderiy  and  tumultuous  manner :  many  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  ^uns,  were  piu^ued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  ^reat  exertions  of  the  ofiScers,  but 
with  great  inequality :  the  Indians  under  LiUle-turUe  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Darke  and  BuUer^  and  Major  Clark,  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  iMrbf-tighl  officers ; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  cheers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  BuUer  was  amonff  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  ndl  is  shocking. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  Simon  Girty  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhing  under 
severe  pain  fi*om  his  wounds.  Guiy  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowm^  that 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Girty  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
vras  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  ^taking  off  his 
scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  afiairs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites ;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
slain  with  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
those  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

General  SL  CUnr  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  **'  The  retreat  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  of^  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  moet 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  af&r  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  vrith  them  for  many 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killed, 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I 

could  not  get  forward  myself  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  hah 

■■  ■ 

•  Femw  OaxdU,  of  that  year. 
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the  front,  or  preraiit  the  oMn  from  parting  with  their  anm^  were  unattend- 
ed to." 

The  remnant  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they  fled  being  29  miles  distant  Gene- 
ral SL  CUdr  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
eelf  to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eight  bullets  shot  through  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  did  Uie  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  After  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
aifrerwards  learned  among  them  that  LiUU-twHe  had  150  killed  and  manv 
wounded.*  ^  They  ruah^  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
irhenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  began  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  Tliey  are  very  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artillery.**  ^  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions."  f 

Whether  the  battle-ground  of  General  SL  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  Wayru^s  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  ordered  to  buud 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  S|>ace 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  tae  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  mu8ket&  'I  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  iSSt  Cknr^s  artillery,  one  a  threcj  and  the  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent^ 

The  following  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetiy,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  headed  thus : — 

Sainclaire's  Defeat. 

§  Twas  November  the  fourth,  io  the  year  of  nioety-one,|| 
We  had  a  tore  eng^agemeut  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
SimUdre  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  be, 
For  there  we  leA  oiiie  hundred  men  in  t'  Wetl'ii  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell^) 
Bat  such  a  dreaaTuI  carnage  may  1  never  see  a^^m 
As  hap'aed  near  St.  Mary  s,  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  fllrmy  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  fiom  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Uuldhamf  Levm  and  Briggt  likewise, 
Aod  horrid  yells  of  savages  resounded  thro'  the  skies. 

Major  Butler  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire  j 
His  manly  bosom  swellM  with  rage  when  forc'd  io  retire ; 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 
Exdaim'd,  '^Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O!  revenged  I  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  ButUr  found 
Himself  to  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  ({uit  the  ground. 


Perm,  Oazette,  of  that  vea^. 
t  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six  ^l^ys  after  the  battle. 


t  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1794,  p.  191. 


When  I  began  to  copy  these  lines,  I  did  not  ntend  to  change  a  word  in  them,  but  soon 
foand  my  resolution  shaken ;  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  and  tfie  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
couid  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  maoj^,  some  were  dropped, 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added ;  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  The  copy  I  use, 
I  foand  hi  Baltimore  in  1817.    They  were  printed  in  181d. 

I  That  is,  1791. 

1  Richard  Butler  was  of  Nottingharo^  ia  New  Hampshire,  where  lome  of  his  relatives  yet 
remaJB. 
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*' MjT  God ! "  taji  he,  "wbalfllisll  wsdo:  vwe're  wouBded^veiy 
Go  charge  them,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  loem  if  jrou  can/' 

He  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  hit  breathy* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sank  in  the  anus  of  death ; 
When  bleesed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  la  convej ; 
And  unto  the  celMtial  fields  he  <|uickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  with  coorage  firm,  but  soen  again  ore 
The  war-whoop  then  redoubled,  as  did  the  foes  aroaiM. 
They  killed  Mi^or  Fergusomf  which  eavsed  his  men  to  tiy, 
^  Our  only  safety  is  in  flighty  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

^  Stand  lo  voor  guns,''  savs  vaKant  Fmni,  **  lei's  <fie  vpaa 
Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  Jmow  we  ever  harbored  fear.* 
Our  cannon-balls  exhuisted,  and  artilfry-nen  all  slai% 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  t  more  we  foaght  them,  and  then  were  fiiie'd  !•  viaM* 
Wlien  three  hundred  bkMxly  warriors  lay  streteh'd  upoa  ibe  ftekL 
Says  Colonel  Gibtom  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  not  dismay'd ', 
Vm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

'^  Ten  thoosand  deaths  Fd  raiher  die,  tbso  they  sbooM  MHi  ihe  field  ;* 
With  that  he  ffot  a  fatal  shot,,  which  caased  him  to  yieldl 
Says  Miyor  Ciark,  ^  My  heroes^  1  can  heie  no  longer  slaad^ 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  caa.." 


The  word.  Retreat,  being  past  aseand,  these  was  a  diasMl  ety. 
Then  belter  skelter  through  the  woods,  tike  wolves  and  sheep  thejr  Sf^ 
This  well-appoimed  army,  who  but  a  dajr  before, 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  bad  like  a  cloud  pasa'd  e^. 

• 

Alas  I  the  djriag  and  wonnded,  hew  dtoad/bl  was  the  thsaghl. 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping^ife,  in  mis^  are  broogbl. 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  sonie  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  thai  day^ 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  tha  stake,  to  cloee  the  dire  afiiay. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do } 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  foufi;ht  more  brave,  or  with  more  cowraga  tn*e>. 
To  Captain  Bradford  1  belenffed,  in  hia  artillery, 
t  He  feu  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  achrice  of  lAi&^4urUe  been  takes 
at  tiie  disastrotie  fight  afterwards  wHh  General  Wannt^  there  is  Tery  little 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  iSl  Ctotr  ]  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  General  Waynt  at  Pk-esqne-Isle,  and  inelined  rather 
to  peace  than  fignting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  foMows :  *^  Wt  hodt  beaten  Ae  enem^  heiee  under  sepande 
commanders.  We  eoprmot  exped  (he  same  goodfmiwie  aitoenp  to  attend  us.  TKe 
Amerieans  are  now  led  bifra  ckidr  toha  never  rieeps :  ike  nurhi  and  Me  day  art 
alike  to  him,  And  during  au  the  time  that  he  has  been  mardth^  upon 
our  vUlages,  nokoifftstandin^  the  vtM^ness  of  vur  young"  men,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  weU  <^  tl.  There  it  something  uhit- 
vers  mey  it  would  be  prudent  to  Usten  to  his  oj^ftrs  of  peaee.^  Pbr  holding  thift 
language  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  eowardioe>  which  pat  an 
end  to  all  ftirther  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  lAme-twrtle  stifled  his  reseutmest,  did  bia 
duty  in  the  battle^  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  tnier  prophet  thtfu  his  accuser 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  ineonact. 

t  Tbb  is  not  fact. 

X  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  ourpoet  had  Kiven  os  a  kind  efcatolague  oT  ait  sock  ss 
were  killed  at  this  time,  «  any  no«e.  Captain  Nemmam  was  among  the  auBiber.  ElSoti 
Worlt$,  1S6. 

f  LittU-turtle  told  Mr.  FofrMv  eiremnstancei  which  gave  him  that  apiaioik  See  hb 
Traoeli  in  America,  ed.  Load.  1804. 

I  General  Arthur  8t.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  cane  to  Amerfca  in  the 
fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  Boscaaocn,  in  I7d5,  and  having  served  through  the  rtrth' 
tionary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  (arm  near  Greeaaborgh,  Pa.  n  Aor.  1618.  Amer.  Mam, 
Mag,  ii.  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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beiieFed.*  His  feadence  was  open  Est  R^r,  iA&ui  90  miles  fitun  Fort  W«yne, 
where  oor  govemmeot  buik  fcom  a  bouse,  and  iurDished  hkn  with  means  of 
KTiiig,muchtotheeiiyvofhisoottDtr3rmeo.  Therefore  what  bad  been  bestowed 
opon  /Uniyto  ioduoe  odien  to  a  like  mode  of  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  bot  engepdered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Indians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  iealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  aneglect  of  bis  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
author,!  from  whom  we  get  the  fttetm  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
says,  *^^ktiu€wmaquay  or  the  lAttU-^urtU^  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chie^  by  a 
Mebecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  majdm,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  m  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  ofi^firing,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  &>c 

LAttMuarUe  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  mat  wisdom. 
^^And,"  says  my  author,  ^ere  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  mach  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  vintors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  giealest  respect  and  veneration.''  X 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
renaains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
bis  successful  ezpedttiun,  the  Indians  called  him  the  B^trmd ;  §  or  TV* 
mado;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  lum  Sukack-gookf 
virhich  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  bkck-enake;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile.Jj  We  hear  ^et  of  another 
aaaae,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
eoroptimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  ^own  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did ;  but  some  of  the  latter  made  lar^  pretensions  about  what  thev  unmid 
do.  General  ffaynty  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
aoods,  but  never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein|;  disappointed 
himself  by  the  &ilure  of  his  irovemment  in  not  forwardm^  what  was 
promised ; )  therefore  they  called  him  General  Wabangy%  which  signified 
General  To-morrow.** 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Vointy  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  LitUe4urtte  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Voimp  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
vaiuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  ^focted.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
lHurary  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  Littie^ 
turUe  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  sohciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistsnce  to  efiect  this  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphku  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  V%l/n^8  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  conmiunicating  with 
Bfr.  Volnafy  Rnr  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  vmlked  about,  plucking 
oat  his  beard  and  eyeboows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
akin,  where  not  ejqposed,  Mr.  Vdneg  savs,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  sul^ect,  LMe-iurtU  said,  ^  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana, and  found  no  difference  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father  of  colors, 
the  Sun,  that  bums  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face 
vnth  that  of  your  bodies."  Mr.  Ff^ney  exf^ained  to  him  the  notion  of  many, 
*  II.  ■         ^— ^^.. 

*  SehoskraflU  TnTflb.         f  Jkmmm,  Memt.  Harrisom,         t  8ehoolcrafl*»  TniTelt. 
4  Pa.  Gazette.  H  HeekemeldePi  Narrative. 

f  Or,  aceording  to  Mr.  W.  J,  Sneilmg,  H  flfaoold  be  written  WcJnmk. 
••  Wel4i'tTnods,4iA, 
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that  his  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  hkn  iIm 
supposed  commuDication  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  lAUU4mtU 
repJied,  **  H%f  should  not  theae  TartarSf  who  rtaemblt  im,  hoot  annefrom^^mericaf 
Are  thtre  any  reasons  to  the  contrary  f  Or  why  should  we  not  both  have  been 
bom  in  our  own  country  ?  ^  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigene,  that  is,  one  sprung  Jrom  the  soU^ 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  Lahontan,^  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  difbr- 
ent  occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note : — 
^  Toutes  ces  danses  peuvent  itre  compar^es  hla  pyrrhique  de  Afinerve,  ear  ks  mm* 
vages  obseroentf  en  dcmsant  d^une  graniU  singvlUrej  Us  cadences  de  eertama 
chansons,  que  lesfAU%cesGrecques(P»^chiliieyCqfel£ienihyporchet^^  Unrest  fag 

facile  de  sf  avoir  si  Us  sawages  Us  ont  aprises  desQrecs^ousiUsQrecsUs  md  opnttB 
des  samages.^  It  is,  perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  Lahontan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  mfidel  ;|  but  truly  there  can  be  nothing  irreligious 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  geologi- 
ical  formations  of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  per- 
fection as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volney  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrastinff  the  states  of 
Lacedeemon  with  modem  France,  he  says,  ^  Maintenant  que  fai  vu  Us  sou- 
vages  d^Jbnirique,  je  persisU  dejilus  en  plus  dans  cetU  amparaison,  d  it 
trSave  que  U  premiere  livre  de  Thucydide,  et  toxU  ce  qu^U  dU  des  m<tun  aes 
Laddhnoniens,  convienent  teUement  afux  dnq  natUrns,  que  feqppdUrais  voUntien 
les  Spartiatesj  Us  Iroquois  de  PancUn  mondeJ"^ 

AVnen  Mr.  Volney  asked  LittU-turtU  what  prerented  him  from  liriiig 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  than 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  ^  Taking  all  tidiws  together,  you  have 
the  advantage  over  us ;  but  here  I  am  deaf  and  dttmb.  I  &  not  talk  yowr  iem- 
guage ;  I  can  neOher  hear,  nor  make  mysey  heard.  When  I  wdk  ihrough  ikt 
streets,  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  employed  about  something :  one  makes  tfcori, 
another  hats,  a  tlwd  seUs  cloth,  ana  every  one  lives  ly  his  Umr.  I  say  to  m^faeff, 
Which  of  all  these  things  can  you  do  f  J^ot  ont*  I  can  make  a  how  or  mn 
arrow,  catchjish,  kiU  game,  and  go  to  war:  hut  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  Jkere. 
To  learn  what  is  done  here  wotud  require  a  long  timeJ*  ^  Old  age  comes  on." 
**  I  should  be  a  piece  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation,  useless  to  we  whites^  and 
useless  to  myself,^    "  fnvust  return  to  my  own  country^ 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koskiu^.  This  oJd 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  LittU-turtle,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  **  war-worn  soklier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  '*  several "  hundred  dollars. 

LUtU-turtU  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  time 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  States.  His  por- 
trait, by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of^the  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
""  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  inst.  the  celebrated  Miami  cfaicd; 
the  LittU-turUe,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.|l — Perhaps  there  is 
not  lefl  on  this  continent,  one  Of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  finnness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian affiurs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of 


*  See  Volney* s  Travels,  frf  nepra,  \  Memoire*  de  V  Ameriquef  ii.  109. 

X  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  infidel,  and  be  denies,  (after  livv^ 
much  among^  the  Indians.)  that  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christiaas  call  Deihf. 
But  Mr.  Bmerly  (Hist.  Vii^inia)  169.)  savi,  ''Baron  Lahontan^  on  the  other  hand,  bhJbh 
them  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confute  bis  own  belief  of  Christianitv." 

J  CEuvres  de  C.  F.  Volney,  X,  6.  129.  (Paris,  1826.) 

If  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Mlamis  in  1818,  who  is  roentieoed  to 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  St.  Marys.  The  pasMige  ia  the  treat/ 
is  as  follows:— To  Metkenoqua  or  the  LUtU^turtie,  one  section  of  land  on  the  aoath  aide  w 
the  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  the  same.''    Indian  TVeoties,  314. 
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tinction  suited  to  bis  character."  He  was,  generally,  Id  his  tirae,  styled  the 
Messissago  chle^*  and  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  soon  after  SL  Ciau^$  de- 
feat, at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  **•  about  45  yeara  of  age,  of  a 
▼ery  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very  crafty  and  subtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  hunff  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled 
with  plain  silyer  broacnes,  to  the  number  of  more  than  900 ;  he  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar ;  the  lower  part  was  ftmned  of  quartera 
of  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  from  his  ears— one  from  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accident"  The 
person  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Daw$on  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  lAHU-tuiiUj  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelnbia.  A  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  sittinff  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  LUUe-iurlU  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantly.  One  morning,  laUU' 
turtle  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chief,  in  tbeu*  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  LiUU-iwrUt  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, ^  Ht  mistakes ;  I  woi  just  thinking  of  proposing  to  this  man,  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  board,  and  there  lioould  stand  face  to  face  unth  him,  and  Uadcguard 
himto  aU  etemitu,^ 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  ware  of  which  we  have 
been  spc^inff  with  the  famous  Mishxkinakwa,  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  familiarly  called  Blue-Jacket  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  Wt- 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805. 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  of  opposing  General  Wayne,  He  was  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  MishHanakioa,  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  judgment  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Wayne* 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  after,  23  July,  Bltte-Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  *^  deputations  from  all  the  late  hostile  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place."! 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  **  By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  famous 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jacket,  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woods: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  be  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  our  fi^ntiers.'^  The  tribes 
which  furnished  warriora  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  me  Wyandots, 
Miatnis,  Pottowattomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottaways, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  director  and  lemler  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  <«Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese^ 

*  TboM  of  ibis  trib«  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  tbaa 
ibe  other  Indiaos  of  the  west.     Wadf  Travels  in  America,  451. 
t  See  EUioet  Works,  141, 141  X  Carey's  Museum,  lit.  113w 
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Slc  there  la  a  |Miragnph  which  it  ia  pretoiued  has  referenoe  to  a  daughter 
^  this  chief  It  proposes  to  give  ^To  Manxy  SUwart^  daughter  of  the  &ale 
Shawanee  chief  Mue-Jachstj  one  section  of  land,  to  cootain  six  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  below  Lewistown,  to  include  her  preeeot 
improvemenlB,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  the  S.  £.  ade  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  aide  thareoC*'* 

From  the  time  (General  iSL  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murders  were  con- 
tinned  upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  efiect 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  anny  was  progroasing  towards  their 
oountry. 

After  building  Fort  Greonville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, General  ffaynt  took  possession  of  the  groimd  where  General  SL 
dair  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Recoveiy,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  1793-4^  Many  censures 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  much 
better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  they  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
eeneral's  design  to  have  met  the  enemv  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  a 
fellow  desertM  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  tbem  to  an  accommodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
firom  them,  it  wbb  some  time  reveled  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  formed-f 
At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  ra[Hd8, 1§  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  vras 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  securi^  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemv,  who  had  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  riw, 
with  much  judgment  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fellen  trees  in  fitmt,  and 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  seciuity,  as  also  did  the 
thick  wood  of  Fresque  Isle.  Their  feme  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  milea.  When  the  Americans  had  anived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  <*  with  orders  to 
rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bavonet ;  and  vrlien  up,  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  give  them  time  to 
reload.''  I  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
80  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  poticipated  in  it  But  they  pursued 
the  Indians  with  ^reat  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  carnage  ended.  The  Indians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  their 
stronff  liold,  that  their  numbei-s  only  increased  their  distress  and  confuaon; 
and  the  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  190.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  oommencement  of  the  action,  as  they 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  seen  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  abort 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  was 
e^cted,  the  Americans  fell  fest,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  lace  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  v?faile 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  tibe  battle.  General  Wwfae 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  htm. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  JIf  £ee,  who,  it  appears,  was 
their  ill- adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  of  the  Indians:  he  then  informed  them  that  they  must  forthwith  fight 
the  American  army.  Bome  of  the  cfaiefi,  lesning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  LittU4uiiU  was  Imown  to  hc^e  been  in  fever 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilitiea  of  the  American 


•  Indiao  TroaUet,  90.         f  MarMhalPa  WailuDgton,  v.  481.  ed.  4to.         |  Sehoolenfi. 
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geneml ;  but  such  vfnB  the  influence  of  traders  smong  thetn,  tfast  no  argn- 
inenta  could  prevail.  Thus,  iostances  without  number  might  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  beeu  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  ehieft  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attacking  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  wae  objected 
to  by  others;  nnally  the  proposition  of  flffhting  at  Presque  Isle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  l^andots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
ailer  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  veestem  Indians  oi  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  get 
what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chie&  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishing to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
30,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever ; 
to  be  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Life  of  TiiArAHDAifECA,  called  by  the  wkUeSf  BnAMt— Hif  edmeatiof^-^VisiU  Eng' 
land-^Commissioiud  there-^His  eigter  a  eompanion  to  Sir  Wm.  Joknton — /& 
letter  to  the  Oneidas^Affair  wUk  Herkimer  al  UnadUU^Cuts  qff  Herkimer  and 
200  ifMH  at  Oriekanet-^AMcdote  of  Herkimer-^Bwrns  Springfield-^Horrid  f^air 
iff  ffyoming^'IacidentS'^Destroys  Cherry  VaUey^^Baroarities  of  the  tories — Sid" 
Uvan's  depredations  amoruf  the  Five  Jfaiions^Brani  d^eated  by  the  Americans  at 
J^ewUnon. — Destruction  of  Minisinky  and  slaughter  of  100  people — Destructim  of 
Harvers&dd-^Brant" s  letter  to  JifCausland — 'Marriage  of  his  daughter — Her  huS" 
hand  kiUed — Brant  becomes  the  friend  ofveaee — Visits  PhUadelphta — His  marriage 
—^Lands  granted  him  by  the  kin^—His  aeath-^His  son  John — Traits  of  character 
— One  of  his  sons  kiUedby  Arm,  m  an  attempt  to  kUl  his  father^-^Aeeount  of  Bremi's 
'  tn  England^-Some  aecaunt  of  his  CMldren, 


CoLOirSL  JosKPH  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In* 
dian  name  was  Thamndantca^^  or  7\iyadanaga,X  sigmfying  a  hntnL^  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  afVer  he  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  ^  Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
ffiUiam  Johiaon^  in  July,  1761.    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  IikBan,  the  son  of  a  Qerman,  has  bees 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood, 
ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  firom  the  known 
Met  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countiymen  in  general, 
or  fit>m  his  havinff  married  a  woman  who  was  a  haif*breed.| 

Brcmi  went  to  &igland  in  1775,  in  the  beguming  of  the  great  revolutionai7 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  wkh  attention,  and  doubtiess  had  there  hm 
mmd  prepared  for  the  part  he  aoted  in  the  memoraUe  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  The  tervoe  of  thii  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  o0<^red  to  tbem  before  (be  battle,  which 
should  be  mentioned,  as  addmg  materiaUv  to  our  good  feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
generally  denominated  Waynes  treaty,    ft  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carey's  Musenm,  v.  18.  t  Annals  Tryon  CouoW,  15. 

^  Generally  written  Brandt  by  these  who  are  taiaeqoamtea  with  the  meaning  or  bis  In* 
diaaname. 

I  It  has  beeo  aeniioaed  to  neby  a  eMdemaa,  (the  editor  of  Washih»ton'8  Wmtirea,) 
thai  he  bad  no  doubt  of  the  faet  that  Brani  was  the  son  of  Sir  WiiUam  Johnson,  I  am  not 
satisfied  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  primary  con- 
sideration on  all  subjects  comieeted  with  our  history.  Ute  only  author,  that  I  recoUecV  who 
lH*eiMalaleda|Mi>MefiinioaorthitUMl,i0CA<y^    89%  ISst,  W^foming,  m. 
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He  had  a  coloDePa  commisaion  in  the  English  anny  upon  the  frontiers,  which 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  and  tories,  as  took  part  against  the  coun* 
try.  General  Sir  H^iam  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  had  greatly 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nationa  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  hank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  miles 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  seve^ 
i*al  hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  They 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  his 
house,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  MolUy»  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu* 
iiients  from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  **  great  father,"  the  king^  and  think  theyeu'  rebels  who  opposed 
hie  authority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  ungratefully  wicked,  aiid  un- 
>vorthy  ail  mercy.  Sir  fFilliam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  tlie  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  Butlers,  John  and  WaJUr,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherry-valley  and  Wyoming,  lived  at  Oaugh* 
newaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  from  the  Village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
Same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  "secretary 
to  Guy  Johnson.^  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
wnS  immediately  from  England.  Colonel  Gvy  Johnson  was  son-in*law  of 
Sir  ff^UHam,  The  letter  v^s  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  "  ffrUlen  at  Guy 
Johnson's,  May,  1775.  TIds  is  yovt  letter,  you  great  ones  or  sachems,  Guy 
Johnson  says  fie  xoiU  he  glad  if  you  get  this  intelligence,  you  Oneidas,  how  it  goes 
tcith  him  now,  and  he  is  now  more  cartaift  concerning  the  intetition  of  (he  Boston 
people.  Guy  Johnson  is  in  gredfear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostonians, 
ne  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watch  kim  constamy^  &c 

Ailer  this.  Brant  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  tne  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson^  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  prevent 
their  doing  mischief^  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  PhiL^*s 
war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  shouM 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  rambles, 
visited  Unadiila,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  five  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  Brant  further  observed, "  that  ihehr  agreement  with  the  king  was  strong, 
andthat  they  were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  weir  covenant  with  Atm."  General 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadiila,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
Brant  with  130  of  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  foU owing  language : — "  That  the  Indians  were  m  concert  with  tht 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfaihers  had  been.  That  the  kin^s  belts  tcere  vei 
lo(^ed  with  (him,  and  they  could  not  falsify  iheir  pledge.  T%at  General  Herki- 
mer and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  king.  Tliat  Boston 
people  were  resolute,  out  the  king  would  kumMe  them.  That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  u^  you  please  to  call  him,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
at  German  Flatts;  bid  was  not,  at  Vie  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  smallest 
nrtide  of  dMing.  That  the  hndians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  tMte  people 
all  united ;  and  now  ihey  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  notfrightervtd^  Colonel 
Cox,  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  aetermination,  ths 
matter,  was  ended.    Brant  then  apoke  to  his  warriors^  and  they  ahouted,  aad 
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ran  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arma,  fired  eeTeral  ^ns,  and^ 
after  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  Brant  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet.  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  Philip's  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  tlie  conduct  of  Herkimer^ 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  IndianSf 
and  his  authority  was  ample ;  but  hid  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  Will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  hitf 
judgment. 

^er  the  general  had  said  that  ht  did  not  come  tojighty  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  ^  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  reaay  for  you.^  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brami  was  under  tlie  direction  of 
General  SL  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
fi)r  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  Was  commander-in-chief^ 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Oansevoort,  who  commanded  the 
fortj  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Gtem^ral  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
OS  was  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  wer^  slain.*    The 

glace  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  BuUer,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
ottom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-da^,  August  6« 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  off*.  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon.  Dr.  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  affidr,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : — 

"  The  time  and  plaee  of  our  unhappy  fight, 
To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recite: 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 
With  piercing  yell  from  circling  ambush  roMi 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaulted  sky ) 
Their  painted  l>odies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
The^y  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands, 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandish'd  in  their  hands/' 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regimetits 
from  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway  *, 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
tipon  those  within  it    The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 

*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  Marstwll,  Life  Washington,  ▼.  S61. 

t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York^ 
cannot  but  well  remember  the  **  Corduroy  "  roads.  Such  was  the  ro€d  over  this  memorable 
ravine. 
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cases  a  fli^t  has  almost  alwajrs  been  a  dismal  defeat  It  was  now  the 
case.  The  other  regiment,  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  momeDt, 
that, 

To  figbt,  or  not  to  fight,  was  death. 

They,  therefbre,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  direction,  fought  like 
men  in  despair.    Tliis,  Dr.  Younglovt  thus  forcibly  depicts  i~^ 

"  Now,  hand  to  haDd,  the  contest  js  for  lUe, 
With  baj'net,  tom'hawk,  sword,  and  scalping  knife: 
Now  more  remote  the  work  of  death  we  plj. 
And  thick  as  hail  the  show'rinff  buUets  fly ) 
Full  man^  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine  j 
Yells,  shrieks,  groans,  shouts  and  thundering  volleyi  join  3 
The  dismal  din  the  ringing  forest  fills, 
The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  hiOs." 

The  poet  thus  presents  to  our  view  the  attadung  parties  i-— 

"  Of  two  departments  were  the  assailing  foes  | 
Wild  savage  natives  lead  the  first  of  those } 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  dyes, 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyes: 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head ) 
The  naked  half  ot  the  vermilion  red ) 
In  spots  the  party-color'd  fiice  they  drew, 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  vieW) 
Their  ebon  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'ermread ) 
The  silverM  ears  depending  from  the  heaat 
Their  gaudrv  my  descriptive  power  exceeds, 
In  plumes  of  feathers,  gutt'ring  plates  and  beads." 

He  thtB  speaks  of  the  tones : — 

"  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  oaite, 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  figHbt ) 
Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastation  dire, 
By  undistinguished  plunder,  death  and  fire  3 
Tney  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage, 
Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage*'' 

And  Butter  is  noticed  as  follows  :-^ 

"  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  commaad, 
Whose  inauspicious  birth  dissrac'd  our  land ) 
By  malice  urg^d  to  evVy  baro'rous  art ', 
Of  cruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart.*' 

"Wi^  such  bravery  did  they  fight  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the  Indiaitf 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  under  Major  Wat* 
Bon,  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reinforcement  is  thm 
characterized  by  the  surgeon :— • 

**  The  second  was  a  reneffado  crew, 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Christian  natiMif  dt>, 
Led  bv  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command  5 
A  bola  invader  of  ha  native  land." 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri' 
cans.  It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  left  that  part  of  the  cooih 
try  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  thdr 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  visor,  and  the  reinforoemeot 
fought  also  with  bravery,  imtil  about  thirty  of  their  number  were  killed. 

*  Dr.  Gordon  says  the  tones  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  eonfosioB,  and  Mghc 
one  another ;  and  that  the  latter,  at  last,  thoUf^t  it  was  a  pM  of  the  wUtti  oa  both  sidst,  te 
get  them  into  that  situation,  that  they  might  cut  them  oflT. 
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Major  ffai$an^  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Herkimer  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an  express, 
which  informed  Colonel  Ganutfoori  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de> 
tached  Colonel  Marinva  WiUei  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  band  from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemv  irom  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  ibrt  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight  Near 
its  coDunencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his  horse  was 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  lltde  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  ^  JSTo^I  wUl  face  the  enemy ; "  and,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  ^  In  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  dbe 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  his  tinderbox,  and  lit  his 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure.** 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  suffered  dreadftiUy  Jn  this  fight. 
And  our  poet  writes, 


**  Such  was  ibe  bloody  fight :  aad  such  the  foe: 
Our  smaller  force  reuirn'd  tbem  blow  for  blow ; 
By  turns  successfully  their  force  defy'd, 
And  conquest  wav'ring  seem'd  from  side  to  side/* 

EranVs  loss  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

"  Not  half  the  sava^^  relumed  from  firfat ; 
Tbey  to  their  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight.'^ 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fied  sufiered  severely,  but  would  have  sufifered  still  more,  had  not  their  ptir- 
soers  been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  The  commanding  officer, 
Coionel  CSox,  was  killed,  and  theconmiand  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
CmmMl  and  Major  CMe,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

TJSe  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
Dr.  YfnmgUve,  the  eye-vvitness:— 

''  Those  that  remained  a  loogr  encampment  made, 
And  rising  fires  illuminM  all  the  shade : 
In  vengeance  for  their  numerous  brothers  slain, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  tbey  retain ', 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 
A  fellow  prisoner  from  tne  sentries  drew ; 
The  gucuxls  before  received  their  chief's  command, 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaughtering  band ; 
But  now  the  sufferer's  fate  they  sjmpathixe, 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general  *  slowly  passing  by, 
The  serrefuit  on  bis  knees,  vrith  tearful  eye, 
Implored  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  Uieir  hands, 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lecsen'd  bands. 
With  lifted  cane  the  general  thus  replies, 
(While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  ey«s : ) 
'  Go !  sirrah !  mind  vour  orders  gi  v'n  before ! 
'  And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  more ! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
VTiih  supplicating^  voice  and  ardent  eyes ; 
With  horror  chilrd,  I  turn  away  my  face, 
While  instantly  thev  bear  him  firom  the  place. 
Dread  scene !— witn  anguish  stung  I  inly  groan, 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own.'' 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  vdiich  he  was  carried  to  the  battle- 
ground ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

•  IMcr. 

a 
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''  When  8aviig«8,  for  horrid  sport  prepaid, 
Demand  another  prisoner  from  the  flfuard, 
We  saw  their  fear'd  approach,  with  mortal  fright, 
Their  scalping-knives  they  sharpened  in  our  sight, 
Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  ground, 
And  viewM,  with  piercii^  eyas,  the  prisoners  round.'' 

"  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand ; 
By  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand  j 
I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  view, 
lliey  led  me  bound  along  the  winding  flood. 
Far  m  the  gloomy  bosom  of  I  he  wood  ;  ■ 
There,  (horrid  sight!)  a  prisoner  roasted  lay, 
The  carving-knife  had  cut  his  flesh  away/' 

After  enduring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Youngiave  retunied 
home  ill  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  built  at  Cherry-valley,  where  families  for  conaiderabie 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.  Bfwd 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose. 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  uie  discovery  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  giuis^ 
for  amtisement :  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  fbliace  of  the  trees 
which  intervened,  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
design.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tekaharawa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  fh>m  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colonel 
Klock  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near  night  he  set  out  to 
return,  accompanied  by  one  Peter  SitZy  the  bearer  of  some  despatchefli  He 
was  a  young  officer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  the  next 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers.  He  had  been  out  of  sight  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  ne  passed  the  ambush  of  Brant,  hk  warriors  find 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  chiej^  springing  fix>m  his  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands,  fformwood  and  his  companioa 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  fired  upon. 
Brant  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Wormwood  before  the  war,  and  after- 
wards expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental ofiicer.  His  horse  immediately  runnmff  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  happened.  His  compao- 
ion,  SUzy  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  burned, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  lefl  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  CAurdb, 
or,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  lulled  by  them.  Captain  J^Ktan  hunted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and  *<that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-valley,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  from  a  Brwd 
into  a  GoosP  This  letter,  it  is  supposed.  Brant  received,  from  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  toiy.  To  this  man 
{Tardfer  Carry  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  from  TunadiUa  [UnacUlla]  under  date 
9  July,  1778, — *^  Sir:I  understand  hy  iht  Indiana  ^ud  was  at  your  house  Imt 
uKtky  that  one  Smith  lives  near  wUhyoUyhasUttUnuire  corn  to  3p<^  IsiwuUhe 
muA  obliged  to  you,  tf  you  would  oe  so  kind  as  to  try  to  ret  as  wmeh  com  as 
Smith  can  spared;  he  has  sent  mefioe  sJapples  already,  ofmuh  lam  muck  Mig» 
ed  to  him,  cmd  will  see  him  paid,  and  would  he  very  glad  tf  you  could  spare  om 
or  two  your  men  to  join  us,  especially  £Ija&    I  would  he  gUd  to  see  kbm,  tmd  i 
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fojiiik  jMi  eoM  9etd  m/t  em  many  guns  you  kace,  at  I  know  you  hxot  no  tite  for 
thenif  yf  you  anvi  a»  I  mean  now  tojigfd  the  crud  rebelo  as  weU  mo  I  can ;  what* 
trtr  you  will  abk  to  oenPd  me,  you  muot  oonfid  hy  the  hearer*  I  am  your  smeere 
friend  and  humUe  oer^L  Joseph  B&Airr.  P,  &  I  heard  that  Vhernf-valky 
peopk  i$  very  hold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  qfut ;  they  called  us  wild  gteoty 
but  I  know  the  eoviraryJ*  This  we  suf^MMe  to  be  a  &ir  speeimeii  of  the  com- 
positioQ  of  the  chief  who  afterwards  traaslated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
into  the  Mohawk  lansuage,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  copies  of  which 
are  ia  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brmi^  worn  engaged,  was  the  destnic- 
tkn  of  Wyoming,!  one  of  the  most  heart-trending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionaiy  war.  In  that  horrid  affair,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  oi 
carried  into  captivity ;  fix>m  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  erei 
obtained.  i 

It  was  kAown  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  fh>ntiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir*> 
giniaand  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  Scrutler  wrace 
to  congresB  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belief.  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  **  A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Oiionda- 
goes,  Cayu^as,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
they  can ;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  greater  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  %  out  congress  had  more 
than  their  bands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men*  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  immediate  com*> 
mand  of  Colonel  Zebulon  BuUer.fl  On  the  3  July,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  enemy  should  be  sought  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtle^  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other>  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  batde  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Branl^  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
their  lefl  flank,  and  creatine  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
one)  Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  BtUler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebulon^ 
which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  lefl,  became  immediately  a  flight. 
Colonel  DennioofCs  order  to  fall  back,  l^  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows : — **  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass;  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]    The  enemy  pursued  *  with  the  fury  of 

*  It  vroald  seem  from  Mr.  Weldf  (Travels  in  America,  485,)  that  he  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  but  I  have  beard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  chief 
John  Norton ;  my  authority,  however,  I  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  a^^eld  of  bloody  from  a  great  battle  foaght  there  b^  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  This  derivaUou,  however,  is  not  according  to 
HedkeweldeTt  bat  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chmtman^a  Itut.  Wtfomingf  p.  10, 
or  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  TVons.  Amer.  PkUos,  Soe, 

1  Oordon?9  American  Revohition,  iii.  184. 

\  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  sospccted  of  toryitmj  and  it 
BOW  appeased  ibai  they  had  not  only  given  op  the  fbit,  bat  joined  the  boitile  party.  Mar* 
ahaiPs  WaMogUm,  ui.  507. 

I  He  was  ooasta  lo  JoknBttOtr^ihit  leader  of  the  toriM  MmnhmU,  ibU.666,  and  iv. 
Appendigi  13. 
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devils ; '  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  out  on  this  unfortunate  pariqr 
only  ahout  20  escaped,"  amon^^  whom  were  the  commanding  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besieged,  and  seemg  no  chance  of 
escape,  Colonel  Jautkr  proposed  a  parley  with  hisyi^ieiuf  and  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  some  distance  fiom 
the  fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent 
treachery,  to  the  place  appolDted ;  but  when  they  arriyed  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  brand- 
ed with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  be 
feigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  diq^ying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  Tlie  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacher- 
ous stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  were  HuUk- 
inmm  and  ffheeUr,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  PkUip^s  war.  They  were,  in  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  Branfa  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  "  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest "  of  them 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
that  went  forth.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender, 
^  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  beoi 
shun."  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  ^'inforooos 
BuUer "  replied  in  these  two  words,  *^  tht  hatchet.^  This  was  the  only  bidk 
vre  hear  of  his  uttering.  It  was  the  hatchetj  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  fiomne. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  thefottrih  of  Jxdy^  1778,  in  the  before  flourishu^  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  SarUno  knew 
well,  m  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  infamy  for  the  acts 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  His  savage  hordes  the  murderous  Johruon  leads, 
Files  ihrough  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds, 
Shuns  open  combat,  teaches  where  to  roi^ 
Skulk,  couch  Uie  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  guo. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing. 
Divide  the  spoib,  and  pack  the  scalps  they  bring.'' 

Cohtmhiad,  vi.  389,  &e 

Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Tkacker, 

**  after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  people,  includuig 

women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  were 

immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  togetlier.    Another  fort  was 

near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  without 

conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  iu  a  barbarous  manner ;  wheo 

the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses, 

and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  their  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 

in  one  general  conflagration."    The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.    At 

though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  upon  human  beings, 

they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 

ffling  others,  by  cutting  out  theu*  tongues,  &c.  and  leaving  them  alive.    Wefl 

does  Campbell  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to 

warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 

Indians,] 

**  *  Bat  this  is  not  a  time,' — be  started  up, 
And  smote  hia  breast  wiUi  woe^enouncing  band— 
'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 
The  mammoth  cornea    iiie  foe— ihe  monster  Brcmdtf 
With  all  hb  howling  desolating  bend  y^ 
These  eyes  have  seen  iheir  blade,  and  baniing  pine. 
Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  is  th«  cup  they  drink  \  but  not  with  wine : 
Awake  and  watch  toHugfat !  or  see  no  monuBg 


*  There  is  much  incongruity  in  relation  to  the  afTairs  of  Wyoming.  Chapmoii  cBstiactly 
•lates  that  Bread  commanded  the  right  winr  of  the  army  under  BtUler,  when  ne  vraa  net  by 
tte  forces  that  aiarched  out  to  meet  them;  out  it  has  lately  been^ denied  that  Brmii  was  crsi 


at  WTominff  dnra«  tbete  affun 
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'"SeonlMT  to  wield  the  hatohet  for  his  bribe, 

'Geinst  Brandt  hiineeir  I  went  to  battle  iorib : 

Accursed  Brandt !  he  UJi  of  all  My  tribe 

Nor  maUf  nor  child,  nor  thing  o/Uving  birth : 

No !  not  the  do^,  that  watched  my  household  hearth, 

Escaped!  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perished  !»rakMM  am  left  on  earth  1 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No !— not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins ! ' " 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

The  tones,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  attired  like  Indians^  and,  fVom  every 
account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  7%uher  ^vea  us  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  the  time,  and  "  promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  BaeUock,  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made  round  him, 
when  his  two  companions.  Captains  Hanson  and  Durkee,  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks,  |ill  consumed.  One  Partial 
Terry,  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
Darty,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  wash  hds  hands  in  his 
Kearfs  blood,  ^  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father^  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  off  their  scalps,  and  cut  off  his  father's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  pen  of  denunciation  with  such  eflfect 
upon  the  memory  of  Brant.  That  Bidler  was  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a 
son  of  Colonel  Brani,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Jlhyonwaeghs,  called 
by  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp- 
bill  with  documents,  which,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  "  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father.''  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  Myonwaeghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
papers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kin^on,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  genermly  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
when  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnished  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  ffenerally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population-!  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  ana  hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

In  November  follovnng.  Cherry- valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time,  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
Walter  Bvtler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Gvy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spy.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany ;  falling 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  from  whence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joinipg  his  father  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meeting  with  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  retinned  to  the  frontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 

*  Thacher's  Journal.  ^ 

t  The  settlement  of  WyomiDg  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.  Annual 
Reg.  for  1779,  page  9.  "  Each  containing  a  square  of  five  miles,"  is  the  language  of  the 
Register;  but  it  is  thought  unlikely  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  good 
writers  too,  ofteu  commit  mathematical  errors  of  this  kind ;  not  distinguishmg  between  miles 
aquartf  and  smtare  miles:  Thus,  the  diAerence  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  milep 
jquare,  i  e,  6*— AssSQ  square  miles,  the  true  diflcrcoce  between  the  two  quantities, 

i  MarthaU,  vH.  555. 
fit 
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displeased  with  the  project,  understanding  tluit  Captain  WaHor  had  been  put 
in  office  over  him  by  his  old  general,  WaUer^a  father,  but  stifled  his  resent- 
ment Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriors  of 
Brand, 

Colonel  Ichabod  Alden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  at  Cherry- 
valley,  and  to  his  mi^^ided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  ifaldron  of  O>checho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  Brant^  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out ;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally 
reprehensible,  nmde  a  large  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Brcmfs  warriore 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prison- 
ers. This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11,  favored  by  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Mkn  and  Stacia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  JVeUa.  A  Mr.  Hamble  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  gave  the  first  notice  of  rhe 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  JUden^  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
straggling  Indians.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost  1 — and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  mvested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
^  diers  as  were  collected  beinff  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  |K>or  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  Mdtn  was  amonff  the  first  victims.  Like 
Chiopart^  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  house,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  several 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  feeing 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufiSciently  near  to  throw  his  toma- 
hawk with  deadly  efiect.  He  did  so.  Colonel  ^^Iden  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  ofiT  in  triumph.  **  A  tory  boasted  that  be 
killed  Mr.  IVdU  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  fi-om  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  lon^  knife, 
alreaoy  bloody,  upon  his  lecffins,  then  retunung  it  to  his  belt,  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  coukl 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  tory 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  would 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  af&ir,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  ofl*;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  il 

Brand  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  wno,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^Ktan^  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  savins  be 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  ^  Capt.  Af 'Aeaa 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  **  I  know  it  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  l^ave  taken  him  than  any  othei 
man  in  Cheny-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  huit  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Braani  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  civilized  uxirfart,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  tliat,  in  his 
councUs,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane  ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
conmiitted. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  Butler  fell  upon  Cherry-valley,  some  of  the 
tCHTies  who  had  firiends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  BuUer,  though  some  of  his  own  fiiends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  **tbat  there  were  so  many  families  connected, 
that  the  one  would  infiirm  the  others^  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus  eacri- 
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ficed  his  fiiendB,  fbr  the  sake  of  puDishing  his  eneimes."  This,  whether 
reported  by  Brani  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  the  fact 

But  this  midnifht  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution ;  he  was  killed 
by  an  Oneida  Tncfian,  on  30  October,  1781,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Colonel  fVilUt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  600  tones, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  time 
Colonel  fFUlet  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  after  canne 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  Walter  BvUer  was  among  the  van- 
quished, and  being  wounded  bv  one  of  WUltt^a  Indians,  cried  for  quarter ; 
upon  which  the  Indian  screameo  out  "with  a  dreadful  voice, "  Sherry  Valley," 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affair  belongs  to  WdUer  or  John  BvUtr^ 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry- valley,  it  equally  affects 
the  character  of  BranL  It  is  said,  that  BuUery  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
**  What  $  kill  a  iooman  and  child!  JSTo  !  that  child  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  king, 
nor  a  friend  to  the  congress.  Long  before  he  wiU  be  big  enough  to  do  any 
mischitfy  the  disfuie  wiube  seUledr\ 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  ffashington  to  order  General  Stdlivan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyominff  until  a  year  after  it  was 
destroyed.  On  22  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  miKtia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140,  Indians  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  J 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  com  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  SuUivan  was  advancing  into  the 
country.  Brant  and  Bxdter^  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off  Stdlivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  AVirfotm,  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampshire .  regiment,  Brands  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  ffighLQ  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition.1f  The 
historian  adds,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.****  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  off,  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. ^  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Americans.''tt  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  that  *^the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
dittL"  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  SuUivan  gained  him  the  honor  I  of  it    Thus  were  the 

*  MarMhaWs  Washingtoii,  iv.  Appendix,  13.— il/Zen's  Biog.  Diet  Article,  BvUer,  John. 

t  AHertj  ibid. 

X  Chapman,  131.  ^  Chapman*M  Hist  Wyoming,  132. 

g  Nine  only  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  of  the  Amencans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  safacity  of  Brant,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  faJling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Annau  Tryon  Co.  1J5. 

IT  Bona,  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  306. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  derrading  to  the  army  to  be  employed  in 
destroyinr  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  auUivan  against  the  order.  He  replied, 
"  The  Inaians  phall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  t^erj  thing  that 
contributes  to  ineir  support.''    Cordon,  Amer.  Rer.  iii.  21. 

ft  Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  207. 
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Five  Nations  chastised  for  acting  as  they  bad  been  taught  by  the  wfake 
people ;  yea,  by  the  Americans  themselves.* 

The  following  summer,  {2^  July,  1779,)  Colonel  BroiU,  with  60  of  his  war- 
riors and  27  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  Minisink,  in  Orange  county. 
New  York,  where  they  killed  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  and  noade  others 
captives.  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  barns,  a  garrison  and  two  mills, 
and  then  commenced  their  retreat  The  militia  from  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  coUected^ursued,  and  came  up  with  tbem, 
when  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought  llie  Indians  were  finally  victorious, 
and  30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantage.! 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the  bones 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  monument 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected.^  In  1822,  the  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  bones  ^  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  snows  for  43 
years,"  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  much  formality, 
publicly  interred.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  BrarU  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  several 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajoharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chie^rwomen 
and  children  ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  900  cattle 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides  out-houses^  a  Dew 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons.  - 

Doubtless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  Bread  was 
engaged  personally ;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  writers,  for  a  long  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  beards.[|  A  Mr.  ATCaualand  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  Brant,  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  fbllowisg 
isBranfa  letter  to  his  inquiry:^ — ^^  Niagara,  19  ,^prU,  1783.  Th&  mtn  of  Jit 
Six  Nations  have  all  beards  ly  naJtvxe ;  as  haoe  likewise  aU  other  Indian  nations 
of  North  America,  which  I  haoe  seen.  Some  Indians  allow  a  part  of  the  heard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow^  and  a  few  of  iheMohawks  shave  toilh  razors^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans.;  but  the  generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  tie 
Iteard  bi^  Vie  roots,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear ;  ana  ojs  they  continue  this  prat- 
iice  all  their  lives,  they  appear  to  hoSt  no  beard,  or,  at  most,  only  a  few  stra^ine 
hairs,  which  they  have  neglected  to  pluck  ouL  I  am,  houxver,  of  opinion,  mat  if 
the  Indians  toere  to  shave,  they  would  never  have  beards  altogether  so  thick  as  the 
Europeans ;  and  there  are  some  io  be  met  unth  who  heme  ajctualty  very  little  bearif 

Jos.  Brant  That£kda:«£Oa.^ 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  BranJt  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  1789, 
was  killed  by  a  paity  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabafb 
River.  He  was  in  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.    When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 


*  See  the  speech  of  Big-tree,  Com-plantf  aad  HtUf-townf  to  wfaieh  aotbing  Med  b«  MkJfd 
by  way  of  commentary  upon  such  afiairs. 

t  Gordon's  America,  iii.  22.  t  Spaffonts  Gax.  S28. 

&  Holmes'*  Amet.  Annals,  ii.  309. 

J  Even  the  great  luminary  Voltaire  fell  into  this  error.  He  says,  **  Les  Iroquois,  Us 
Ihtrom,  et  tons  Us  peuples  Jusqu*6  la  Fhride,  parurent  olinAtres  et  sans  auam  poil  sur  t* 
corps  excepts  la  tHe."  That  is,  all  from  the  60<*  of  N.  latitude.  Voyes  CBuxre*  competes, 
iv.  708,  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo.    See  also  Itaynal,  viil  210. 

A  g^entleman,  Mr.  W.  J.  SnelHn^,  who  resided  amonr  the  western  ludiaos  for  some  tine, 
says.  It  is  not  an  error  that  the  Indians  have  no  beard^  tnat  the  **  Saques  and  Foxes  h«veb«i 
very  few  hairs  upon  their  faces,  nor  have  they  any  instrument  for  extirpating  it :  and  vhai 
makes  the  fact  certain  is,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parts  of  their  bodieft.''  Accord- 
ing  to  Lawsom,  Accottnt  of  the  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  190, 191,  the  same  it  tine  «ilk 
regard  to  them.    Lawson  travelled  much  among  the  southeni  IiKuaof. 

iT  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  whiles. 
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the  son-in-law  of  Brmdf  they  aawited  in  drewinf  the  airows  from  the  wound- 
ed.  and  then  went  off* 

When  the  Indiana  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
thenfiselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Ck>lonel  BrtnU  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
manv  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satis&ctorily  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canada  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Colonel  BrarU  is  thus  mentioned :  **  Capt  Josaah  Branty  alter  having 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ngo  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefs 
from  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchedef's  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation.'' 

In  1792,  his  arrival  m  Philadelphia  b  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — ^  Capt  Joseph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States."  He  left  there  about 
the  beginnmg  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  ffame  was  marching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  armv  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  conmiissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chie&  of  difierent  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  important  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  Greneral  Waynes  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boimdary ;  yes.  and  we  roust 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Teeumsth  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  population  rolling  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination,  Brantj  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it. 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmers-hrothtr  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  ^  they 
unanimouslv  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brant  who  is  now  their  king  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tribes  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  dav  nfler, 
set  out  for  that  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  imtil  July,  ironi  the 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Sanduskv,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
gum should  make  the  boundary  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
they  woula  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundanr,  as  he  firmly 
beheved  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 

*  Carey't  Moteom.  vi.  178 
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part  agaiDflt  them.  It  was  not  agreed  to ;  bat  we  do  »ot  hear  that  the  eld 
chief  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  the  meaauree  of  the  Indiana, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  PontiaCj  Brant  and  Tecumsek  conkl 
easily  see  through  such  duplicity  as  was  praotiaed  by  a  few  unprincipled 
speculators,  as  M*Kuy  Girty  and  "EiUot,  They  had,  doubtless,  conceived  that 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundaiy,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  them  to  poseoss  themselves  of  the  country  from  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  thus  enlarc^e  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  he  no  difficult  matter  lo 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  few  trifling  articles,  comparatively  of 
no' consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  anient  ^)irits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of— their  destruction ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Brant, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 

Sretty  near  the  truth  of  his  histoiy.  Every  successibl  warrior,  at  least  in  his 
ay,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  M^poleon  was  thus 
branded  by  all  the  world — ^we  aisk  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score — all 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians !  This 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertioo. 
When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — ^when  tne  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  meaos 
which  excite  them, — ^then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Bnmty  while  the  aA 
fiiirs  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all, 
we  extract  from  fVekTs  Travels  the  following: — f 

*"  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  JohngUm/*  ^  A  skumiish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  mittket 
ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  oflicer 
with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  vrith  Colonel  Johnston^  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talkinj^  together  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  when  Bnmt  having  stolen  slily  behmd  them,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignatioo 
of  Sir  John  Johnston,  as  may  be  readilv  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brani  listened  to 
him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  ht  vxu  mrryfor 
kis  displeasure^  hut  that,  indeed,  his  heel  was  extremehj  painful  at  the  mowunt,  ami 
he  couldnot  help  revenging  himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the  partuthat  he  saw  ttUunL* 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  |  observes: 
"  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americans,  who 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  dw-similar  to  the  stoij 

*  We  will  bear  a  ^^reat  writer  and  traveller  upoa  this  subject,  whose  means  of  forming  a 
correct  Judgmeot,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  Je  remaiqnerai  i  cette  oceasioa 
sans  mVtendre  davantage  sur  ce  sujet,  que  toute  la  polilque  de  PAngleterre  avec  les  IndMM 
est  absolument  dans  les  mains  des  agens,  qui  seuls  en  entendeot  la  langue;  et  qui  seals  ttmn 
les  distributeurs  des  presensi''  &c.  Vovage  dams  U»  EtaU-umM  tn  1795,  etc.  Par  La 
Roehe/oucattld'iMmcourtf  u.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C..  at  this  lime,  where  he 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  Afler  a  dance,  which  they  held  oefore  their 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke  says  that,  *'  Pendant  ces  jeuz,  I'agent  s'est 
approch^  du  ^nei^  avec  un  des  chefs,  et  hii  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  coosodtak 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  k  un  conseil  tenu  par  les  Indiens  Oneydas  k  Oncadago  poor  vendkv 
wars  terres  de  reserve,  que  I'Etat  de  New  Yorck  d^irait  acheier.  Le  gouveroeur  a  r^woAi 
tr^vanieownt  k  ceUe  Question  \  I'agent  a  traduit  comme  il  a  voulu  cette  reponse ;  mais  3  a 
r^lioue  au  gouvemeur  ae  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  comme  ils  croyaient  due  plus  agr^ables  au 
Toy  cTAngletcrre  en  n'y  allant  pas ;  iUi  n'iraient  pas."    Ibid.  77. 

*  Page  486,  octavo  ed.  Lonaon,  1800.  t  I>^  ^  Appendiz,  p.  ]£. 
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told  bj  Mr.  Wdd,    But  there  wa%  no  doubt,  aorae  circumstanoe  out  of  which 
a  story  ban  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ing  out. 

Colonel  Bread  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lired  with  her  some  time  ad  lUntum^ 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  bitt  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  firom  Cherry- valley,) 
insisted  on  beins  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Cro^um,  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms,  Colonel  John  Butler^  who,  ahbough  he  had  leit  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
soiemntze  marriages  according  to  law. 

Kins  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and  lived  ailei 
the  Enfflish  &shion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
River,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mannon  of  their  fktlier, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  fiunily.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chief.f  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  havinff  beenthe  residence 
cf  Brant — Uuadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  96  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  imles 
from  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  **  These  poor  crea- 
mres,"  says  Mr.  fVeld,  **'  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
woula  follow  them  himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  (xeorgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  The  same 
author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.^ 

*^  Whenever  the  afiairs  of  his  nation  shall  permh  him  to  do  so,  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  dninken,  cood-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  fiuher.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
grapple  with  him,  nerhaps  wjth  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
tion, when  Brant  orew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  this  affidr  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feet   He 

•  Buduman^s  Sketch^,  i.  36. 

t  Mr.  CoMfUfelTs  Aanalf  of  Tryon  CoMoty  has  been  one  of  o«r  main  sourcee  of  infonnalioa 
thMUffhoot  Uiis  aeeowU,  espeeiaiiy  of  Ifao  revolmiaawy  peiiod. 
t  FKeU,  Travels,  487. 
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consoles  himself  for  the  act,  by  tfainkkig  that  he  has  benefited  the  natioii,  bj 
riddinff  k  of  a  rascaL"  * 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradictioiL 
Mr.  fFM^  Uiouffh  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indian 
fiishioo,  as  he  mso  did  his  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore 
a  kind  of  hunting  firock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  in 
1792,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  DorchegteTf  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  au  Indian  dress,  he  should  etaip 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dressLf 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

''New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
his  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  this  quar- 
ter, Captain  Joseph  Brandt^  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  chie^ 
who  so  eminently  distingubhed  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  militaiy 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  Uiat  he  intends  to  visit  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,"! 
Oeneral  WaahingUm^  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  veiy  respectable  traveller  §  Boehefoucavld  thus  notices  our  chief:  ''At 
24  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  establish- 
ment which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  BranL  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  else 
than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  inlentioo. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  miving  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servants^ 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  farm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  European,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indiana  He  is  at  present  [17951  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west.  He  is  equaDy 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him.**  || 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  appar- 
ent from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,1f  dated  12  December,  1785:  "Mon- 
day last,  Colonel  Joseph  Branty  the  celebrated  kin^  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  I  Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  dining  with  Colonel  dt  Pett- 
ier, at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.    This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  preskied  at  the  late 

fraud  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
e  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  apdnst  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  'm  con- 

*  Weld,  Travels,  489.  f  Apollo  for  1791  |  American  ApoIk>,  297. 

&  Duke  de  Lume<mrt,  Travels,  ii.  81,  oetare  ciled,  from  whom  we  uansiaie  thu. 

11  This  French  Utiveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  far  as  he  thus  early 
sets  in  their  proper  light  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyommg.  After  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  have  extracted  in  a  previous  note/be  thus 
consigns  to  Colonel  MuUer  the  place  wnich  be  is  doubtless  to  hold  m  all  aAer-time  ia  the 
annals  of  his  country :  — ''  L* agent  anglais  dont  \\  est  ici  queston,  est  le  Colooel  BvJUler,  iameox 
|>ar  ses  incendies,  ses  pillages  et  ses  meurtres  dans  la  g[uerre  d'Am^que.    II  est  Iui>o»^a)t 


d'agent  aupr^s  des  Indtens,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  autres,  avec  la  Aiciliti  de  puiset  a  to- 
kMiU^  dans  les  magasins  de  presens.''    Roehefouea»dd,  ul  supra,  (ii.  78—9.) 

IT  There  is  no  name  to  this  leltar}  bat  it  was  written  io  Salisbury,  Ilaf't  and  Iheaee  mbI  Is 
Londoo,  where  it  was  published. 
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jectured  that  his  einbosfly  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  iinportalice.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  late  war  in 
America,  lie  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  [at  the  MooPs  charity  school 
ill  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warriori  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seenos  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wyoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  l)elievea.* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried WiUiam  J,  J£er,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jacohy  entered  Moar^$  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Wheelock*  The  former  son,  John,  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  183L 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Facts  in  the  history  cf  the  Seneca  nation — Saootewatha,  or  Rco-jackkt — His  fa- 
nunu  speech  to  a  missionanf — His  interview  loith  Colonel  SnelUnjr — British  invade 
his  country— ^Resolves  to  repeZ  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Governor  Clinton's 
account  of  him — Witchcrc^  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  ofhispeopU 
put  to  death  for  being  a  witch — He  defends  the  executioner — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Council  at  Conandaigrta — Farmers-hrother — Red- jacket  visits  PhUa^ 
deiphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  AgweUmdongwaSy 
or  Oood-peter-^Jfarrative  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Farmers- 
brother,  or  HoHATAwus — Visits  Philadelphia — 'Peter-jaquette — Visits  France 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  seC' 
retary  of  War-Notice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — KoYisoquATAH,  or  TonivG- 
KiHQ — -JusEAKAEA, or  LiTTLB-BiLLT^AcHiouT,  or  Half-town — Kiardogewa, or 
Bio-TREE — Gtektwaia,  ot  Corn-plawt — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President 
iVashingUm — Grant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  deatJ^^ 
Further  account  of  Com-plant — His  own  account  of  himself— Interesting  events  in 
his  Itfe — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  unportant  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser,  they  were  the  foiu*th  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacv.  He  calls  them  f  **  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,"  and 
says,  **  thev  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers ;  ^  and  that 
their  title  m  councils  is  Onughkaunrdaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  Colden,  is  Sinondowans.  |  Other  particulars  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chie&.  Among  thesCf 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites,  Red-jackeL    His  place  of  resi- 


*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  ^ipear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  m  law  be  was  not  boimd  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "  ne  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,''  and  it  was 
nobody's  business ;  and.  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  fai  hand.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  "  boosd  bf 
kvr  "  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  wyominr. 

t  American  Mag.  |  Hist  Five  Nations,  i.  4S. 

4  The  common  method  of  speOing.  Qovemor  Clinton  writes,  Saguoaha.  Written  Uf 
the  treatv  of  "  Konondaigua,"  (Nov.  I791,j  SoggoofowoMthau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek. 
(Jane,  1802,)  Soogoouawautau ;  to  that  or  Moscow,  (Sept.  18SS.^  Sagouata.  It  is  said 
to  signify  "  One  who  Keeps  moake,**  ot  sfanply,  Keeper^uoake.  "  ad'gwi''^-wxuf*'tdh  ;  hs 
is  wide  awake,  and  fcaapa  svivy  bed/  sbe  awake^a fiay  appropriate  bmbo  ibf  the  Cietta 
9 
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dence  was,  fbf  many  yean  previous  to  his  death,  (which  happened  520  January 
1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  one  mile  north 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  ReservaHoru  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Ked-jacket  would  never  hear 
to  any  thinff  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  beliavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But.  like  nearly  aU  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profbund  observations^ 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  BuffiJo,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Cranio  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Bed-jacket  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
Ijeen  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cot' 
redly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  hi  it  as  published  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Rtdrjadctt  would  not 
spe&  in  Englisli,  although  he  understood  it  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  "  how  to  worship  the  Urtai  Spirii^  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  rengion,  and 
imless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  thev  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if^  they  had  any 
objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  nad  visited  some 
smaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  "  older  brothers.** 

Afler  the  missionarv  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  toother 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Redrjadut, 
which  follows : — 

^  Frknd  and  brother^  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us. a  fine  day  for 
our  council  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

**  Brother^  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

*^Biviher,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  It  is  right  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  fir^  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  from  the 
white  people. 

**  BrUhoTj  UsUn  to  tohat  wt  wof.  There  was  a  time  when  our  fbrefttben 
owned  this  great  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated the  buflblo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  fbod.  He  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.    He  had  scattered 


of  the  weeU    His  EagUth  appettatbn  bad  iti  oricia  firom  the  ctrr—rtanm  of  hit  wvantf. 
whan  a  child,  Krtdjmeket,*'    AUimit  Aeeomd  of  Miuums^  162.— -This  it  a  very  aafeiral 
derivation ;  but  from  what  oircunistaiioe  some  of  Uie  lodUuM  derivedtheir  aames,  it  would  be 
Jaard  to  diviae :  (bua,  Red^aeket  bed  an  ancle  whote  naene  meaat  a  heap  9f  dags,  ib.  IM. 
*  A  g^Aeral  opinioB  anaoof  all  the  iBdiaoi  diat  ihia  eooatry  was  an  iimm. 
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tfaem  over  the  coiuttry,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  cauaed 
the  earth  to  produce  com  for  hread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  hia  red  chil" 
dren  because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  tbey  found  friends,  and  not  enemies; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  tl^ir  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat ;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  granted  their  request,  and  the^  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  gave  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  aga'mst  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

**  Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread 
our  blankets;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  you  want  to 
fifree  yovr  rdigion  upon  us, 

^  BrothoTy  amtinuo  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  weU  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

^  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  out  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  dififer  so  much 
aoout  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

^Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  nom 
fiither  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  R 
teachdh  us  to  he  thankful  for  all  thejavors  we  receive ;  to  love  each  other,  and  to 
be  united ;  ufe  never  quarrel  about  religion, 

**  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  differ^ 
enco  between  his  white  and  red  children ;  he  has  given  us  a  di&rent  com- 
plexion, and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  baa 
made  so  great  a  diflerence  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  given  us  a  dififerent  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  hie  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  oiur  ovm. 

*^  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  otu*  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  3iat  I  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  Srom  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  nr,  but  snpjpoee  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
yve  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  yon  may  want  soms 
from  iML 

**  Brother,  wq  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place;  these  people  are  our  neichbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them;  we 
will  wait  a  litUe  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 


*  Spidtuoni  liquor  is  aUoded  to,  it  is  inppotad. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  good)  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have  said. 

^  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  ^oing  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  yoa 
hy  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  aife  to  your  friends."  / 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
^  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the  works 
of  the  DtvU,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  vnth  them."  Upon  this 
being  interpreted  to  them,  ^  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner." 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifudon ;  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  bemg  no  dispute  but  that  they  com- 
mitted that  act  Rdd-jaekd  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importumng 
him  on  this  subject, 

^  Brother,  if  you  wkUe  men  murdered  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  toe  huHans . 
had  nothing  to  do  toith  it,  and  it  is  none  qf  our  affair.    If  he  had  come  canong  uMf 
we  would  not  have  killed  him ;  we  would  hone  treated  Mm  welL     You  mud  mtdte 
amends  Jor  that  crime  yourselves^  * 

Bed-Jacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Tecvmseh,  and  many  otners,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected. 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  SneUinf  during  the  war,  and  when  he 
heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
farewell  of  hinL    At  that  interview  he  said, 

^Brother,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  called  Govemoi^s  Island.  /  hope 
you  unU  be  a  governor  yours^f,  7  understand  tiiat  you  white  people  think  dhUdren 
a  blessing.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thousand*  Jmi,  above  aU,  I  hope,  wherofer 
you  go,  you  may  never  find  whisksj  more  than  two  dUlUngs  a  quarL^\ 

Grand  IsUmd,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  mmous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Britisn  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Redrjacket  assem- 
bled his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  €hranger,  their  agent  AAer  haviitf 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  foUovring  profound 
speech : — 

*^ Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  ^latkas 
taken  place  between  you  and  the  British,  But  we  find  the  u>ar  has  come  to  our 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  qf  bu  the  Briti^  and  their  Ind&em 
fiends.  It  \s  necessary  now  for  ue  to  take  up  the  husintss,  diftnd  our  proper^ 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  U,  If  we  sit  stUl  tipon  our  seats,  and  take  no  meems 
f^  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  people)  wUl  hold 
tt  by  conquest,  And  should  you  conquer  the  Canaaas,  you  will  dcam  it  upon 
^  same  principles,  as  \though]  conquered  from  the  British  We,  therefore,  re- 
quest permission  to  go  wtlh  our  warriors,  and  drive  off  those  had  people,  and  takt 
possession  of  our  lands,'"  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in* 
clination,  were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Red-jadcet  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  eeneral.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day-liffht,  kUled  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  expeditioB 
was  almost  entirely  ovring  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  British  side, 
into  an  ambush,  ny  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  of 
their  friends,  deneral  Bwfd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  *<The  principal 
chiefs  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Farmer's  Brother,  Red-jacket, 


*  "  This  oecurred  in  a  conversation  betweon  Red-jaeket  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hdge ;  Tkmmy-JetfUHu.  Jack-Berry  and  myself  were  present    I  heard  the  remark,  aad  inl 
vmiifbrit.''     W.J.anemng, 

t  N.  E.  Galaxy,  13  July,  1&8. 
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LiTTLB  BuxT,  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silveiibekls,  Captain 
Half-town,  Mii^r  Hbnrt  O.  Ball,  (Corn-pkiiter'a  son,^  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  Onondaffo,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  wnich  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  they  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  himianity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead.'*  **  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Alceady  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered  to  remaui, 
eWnces  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance.''* 

Governor  Ih  Witt  ClirUon,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Red-jacket : — "  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  bis  real  name  is 
SagWHihcL  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attaiued  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red-jacket  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  from  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  iniallibili^^  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  lar  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  firom  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Red-jacket  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buflalo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
trouble&  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  liis  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
lon^.  A^d,  in  the  language  of  Grovernor  CUntonj  ^  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  or 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  sui)erstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  A 1  might  v.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
^»eech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  ma^  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  eulonum  of  Mr. 
Jtffenon^  wnen  he  says,  'I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  LoganJ  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red- 
jadtet  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assembhes,  to  fpve  weight  to  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crockett^j  of  Tennessee,  said,  '*  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  fiunous  Red-jackety  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  scidpture  the  first 
hinHIng  of  the  Filffrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  m  token  of  fiiendly  welcome.    The  aged   Indian  said,  *  That  uas 

•  Noes'  Register,  iv.  418,  tnd  v.  l.^Brarman's  OJicial  Letters,  iOO.'-ahaUus's  Tables,  ii. 
190. 

t  The  pitifiil  cnisade  in  which  this  brave  man  lost  his  life,  will  as  long  he  remembered  for 
its  uniustifiable  oriffin,  as  the  many  valuable  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacriSeed  im 
n.  Having  joined  the  amy  of  Texas,  Colonel  Cn>ckeU  was  there  murdered  with  the  rttt 
tf  a  nrrisoo  which  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans ;  this  present  year,  1896. 

9* 
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PoodJ  He  said  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  was  wH- 
mg  to  share  the  soil  with  his  brothers.  But  when  he  turned  round  to  view 
another  panel,  representing  PenrCs  treaty,  he  said,  ^Ak!  aW$  gone  tiov.' 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  short  saying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  IMjacket  than  the 
intrusion  of  missionaries  amonff  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  wUi  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Buchanan^s  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useful  hints  upon  that  head. 

Bed-jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov 
emor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  among  his 
people,  and  of  their  updiie  influence  generally.    Considering  it  to  contain  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  gire  it  entire : — 

**  Brother  Parish^  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  tlm>ugh  you  to  the  govern- 
or. The  chiefs  of  Ononda^^  have  accompanied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  bud- 
ness  with  the  governor ;  lialso  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  noc 
think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it  It  is  the  vnll  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
.lands  at  Tonne wanta.  This  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the'  governor.  He  will 
see  that  the  bareain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  nave  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  v^at  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  as 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  1  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  may  mention  tbmn 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  sufi^er  them  to  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  vnth  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  and  calls  for*  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  behalf  Our  next  subject 
of  complaint  is,  the  fi^quent  tbefis  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  while 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem  to  increase  upon  as 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  they  call  loudly  for  redreei; 
Another  evil  arising  fh>m  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  uis  and  our 
unavoidable  communication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
cbie&,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  fyt 
the  most  trifling  causes.  This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  grati^  their  bad  passions,  oar 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the 
trees  where  we  have  hun^  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chase.  Our  hanting 
camps  have  been  fired  mto,  and  we  have  been  viramed  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buflalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  fiither,  the  president,  has 
reconunended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  ploush,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
he  has  afiforded  us  of  canying  it  into  effect  We  are  happier  in  con&e* 
quence  of  it    But  another  thing  recommended  toxu^hoi  created  great 

•  Vol.  i.  chap.  is. 
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mmmtt  nttf  and  t»  nuAxng  ut  a  quarr^Minm  tmd  d&oiM  petph ;  tmd  Uial  is,  tkt 
ininaneUon  of  preachers  into  our  natiofi.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  some  of  the  Indians  to  preach  among  us,  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  foOow,  and  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.  The 
governor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I 
have  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion  ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  them ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 

{proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
)us  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  embrace  the  relipon  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  dificrendy  on  that  subject  from  their 
Ikthei's.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
<*hiers  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  hut  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
by  Mr.  Hydej  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  out  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will 
be  turned  off  our  land&  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  turned  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  cry  to  the  governor  fbr  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

RSJKIACKET." 

**  This  letter  was  dictated  by  Red-jackely  and  interpreted  by  Henry  06ea2,t 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians:  Red-jaekets  son,  Com-pla$Uer,  John^ 
cobbj  Peter,  Young-kings-hroiher,  Tom-ihe-irtfaid,  [Onnonttgodkeko^  Blue-^cy^ 
[TW^focouMO,]  Joan^shfy  Jemm^johnson,  Marcus,  Big-fire,  Vaptain-JemmvJ* 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and  satismctory 
to  htm,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  ailerwards, 
i^vere  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  Red-jackefs  tribe  fell  into  a  laoguishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  bv  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  sufier  death.  A  chiei^by  the  name 
of  Tomrjemmy,  called  by  his  own  people  Soo-nong-gise,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tomrjemmy, 
and  threw  him  into  prison.!  Some  time  after,  when  his  trial  came  on,  Rut' 
jaekei  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  alter  it  was  carried 
through  three  terms,  Soo^nong-gise  was  finally  cleared.  Redjadut  and  the 
other  witnesses  testified  that  ue  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immemorial;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  bv 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Red-jackd  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

**  fFhat !  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  Ingots,  because  toe  stUl  continue  to 
heUeve  that  vfhuh  vouyoursdves  sedulously  incmcated  ttffo  omtwies  ago  f  Your 
dmnes  have  thunaereaihis  doctine  from  the  pulpit,  your  judges  kaoe  pronouneed 

*  A  hnppj  iUnstratioii  of  the  force  of  education,     t  Soa  of  Con^^pUmteTf  or  Com-jtlatU. 

%  Information  of  a  gentleman  (  W.  /.  Sneliing,  Esq)  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  him 
bfonglM  lo  Buflaio.  liiis  was  t^  neit  day  mSst  tke  suider,  and  the  bleed  was  yet  upon 
Ua  bands. 
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iifiom  ^  bench,  your  courts  of  justiu  have  Bondioned  it  ufith  ihe  /ormtdiUes  of 
law,  and  you  ujould  now  punxth  our  ur^ortunate  brother  for  adherence  to  the  SU' 
perititiona  of  his  fathers  !  Croto  Sakm  I  Look  at  the  records  of  your  govanmenty 
and  you  wm  find  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  won  this  woman,  and  drawn  down  Ihe  arm  of  vengeance 
upon  her*  ffhat  have  our  brothers  done  more  than  the  rulera  qf  your  people  htne 
done  f  and  what  crime  has  this  man  committed  by  executit^,  in  a  summary  way, 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  injunctions  of  his  God  f  ^  Before  Red-jadui 
was  admitted  to  five  evidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  face  of  his  Interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expires- 
sion,  he  replied :  **^  Yes !  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  are  to  fudge  by 
their  actions"  Upon  the  appearance  of  Red-jacket  upon  this  occamoDy  one 
observes:  ^^ There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
of  Redjacket;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ;  and  when 
he  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
is  irresistible."  • 

When  Lcfayetie,  in  1825,  was  at  Buffalo,  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jacket,  Of  the  old  chie^  M.  Levastewr  ob- 
serves :  f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise  of  all  hb 
faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  Lafayette  since  1784,  at  which  time  he, 
with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Scbu]^, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  nieetin|. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jacket  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  '^  burying  of  tlie  tomahawk."  Red-Jacket  replied, 
*^He  is  before  youJ^  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  eloquence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolotion. 
The  jfeneral  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  thst 
meeting.  **  Ah ! "  said  Red-jackd,  ^time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  yoo  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

your  head ;  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 

his  head,  vnth  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almoei 
entirely  bald.| 

At  this  interview,  was  fully  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vasseur  continues :  Red-jacket  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language  bur 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  altboagk 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ;  and  refbsM, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 

Questions  into  the  Seneca  language.    The  general  spoke  a  few  woards  ia 
idian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  RedJacket  was  highfy 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette* 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it.  ^  More  than  30  years  §  have  rolled  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiflil  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canandaigua  | 

•  Nfles'i  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  359, 41 1 , 

t  In  his  Lafayette  en  Amenquef  tome  ii.  437-8. 

X  **  Les  assistants  ne  parent  s'empicher  de  sourirt  de  la  simpUeiU  de  Pbtdien,  qtd  stmllmt 
ignorer  I' art  de  r^parer  les  ix^ures  du  temps ;  mats  en  se  garda  bien  de  d^trmre  sen  errmr : 
et  peut-itre  M'On  bieny  car  U  e&t  pu  con/andre  une  perruque  aoee  ame  cheoebtrt  scatpfe,  et 
concewir  Uidie  de  regamir  sa  tile  aux  d^pens  de  la  Ute  d'une  de  ses  voisons,"  Aid. 
—This  attempt  at  faccUousness  by  Mods.  Levasseur  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  in  vcfy  bad 
taste.  Had  it  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have  been  different.  For  a  pared 
of  white  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  sim{rie  but  dignified  appearance  <tfte 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light }  and  the  assertion  that  be  covered  his  owa 
head  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  nei|;fabor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  hb  compawom. 

^  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  u  1822.  I  copy  it  from  MisceUames  selected /rem  As 
PwbHe  Jmamals^  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

H  Signifying,  m  the  Seneca  langaage,  a  toum  set  ojf*    The  Uk«  riceived  its 
Ihe  town  upon  itf  al^ortj^Spaforvs  Gaz. 
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Lake.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene  will  neTer  forget  the  powers  of  native 
oratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  the  Indians  ibr  a 
cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed, 
when  Red^adut  arose.  With  the  grace  and  ai|pity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercmg  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 
tode.  All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gentle  rustlinff  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  gathered.  After 
a  long  and  scuemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but 
fiuthful  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The  effect  was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  firom  the  chiefs  mi^ht  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
nooment.  Farmers-brother  mterposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  cbief^ 
but,  vrith  a  saffacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in- 
troduced good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Red-jadcet,  and,  before 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  chiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  question 
before  tbeuL  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality"  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  George  the 
IV.  and  Louis  le  Desir^^  but  the  Grerman  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insigniflcance."    We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Redrjatket  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Jaquetie ;  at  which  time  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech:  ** Brothers!  I  know  the  kindness  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  vour  country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania.''  He  had  before  observed  that  the  government  had 
fhmished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila*- 
delphia.  This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following, 
they  met  again,  when  Red-jackei  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  Brother,  Onas  *  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  j^reat 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate  an- 
ft^er  to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  efiect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  flu* 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  our  forefathers  have  oflen  conversed  together,  several  thin^ 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
ure,  and  noore  joy  than  we  could  ezpres&  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  you,  yet  we  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  the  firiendship  that  existed 
between  our  fathers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


*  Omu  wan  the  name  the  Indians  gave  William  PemHf  and  they  continne  thr  tfuna  Dame 
to  all  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
f  A  fiiie  picture  representing  Ftnai*  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
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tion,  brouffbt  fresh  to  our  minds  the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  held 
between  the  former  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  forefatliers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  between 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  difiered  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  wliich 
the  ancient  Onas  Governors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  great 
country.  We  screed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  should  be  conununicated  to  you,  beibre  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tefl  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  heart  I  tell  you  «o.  This  is  all  1 
have  to  s^." 

When  titdrjacktt  had  finished,  another  chief,  called  Jlg%odondongwa»^  (and 
sometimes  Goodrpeter,*)  addressed  the  assembler.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Red-jacket's,  and  was  chiefly  a  repetiaon,  in  other  words,  of  it.  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  *^  What  is  there  more  desiraUe  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  conomon 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren.*' 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Daminie  Peter,  we  will  so  far  digress  as 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
agaiust  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  fiunily  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  m  the  state  of  New  York. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  hun.  He 
dared  not  attempt  fliffht,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onwiuxl  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
(!overed  that  Peter  was  their  chief)  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquaeo,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  the? 
met,  and  his  words  were,  **  How  do  you  do,  brothers  ?  "  The  chief  answered, 
**  fFell, — How  do  you  do,  brother  f  frhich  way  are  you  bound  f  "  The  colonel 
replied,  "On  a  secret  expedition,  And  tohiA  lOav are  you  bound,  brothers?^ 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
^len  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  *^  Down  Uie  Susquekannah,  to  ctU  off  ikt 
Johnstone  settlement/*  This  place,  once  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
tew  Scotch  families,  and  tneir  minister's  name  was  Johnstone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him, "  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek."  Afier 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^bt.  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himself  made  15,  just  equal  to  Peter's  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  project  They  set  o^ 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  In- 

*  And  often  Domme^er,    2  Coll.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc  74. 
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dians*  eamp.  From  a  mudl  eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was 
seen  burning,  and  Peter,  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All 
were  fast  asleep.  Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man  to  man  ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to 
grasp  his  adversary,  waited  fbr  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  aa  he  waa  waking,  said  to  him,  ^  Comt^  it  is 
time  for  men  of  huamess  to  be  on  their  way/*  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  hia 
foe*  The  struggle  was  desperate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  captm-e 
of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  waa  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
countenances,  Peter,  observing  Colonel  Harper,  said,  "  Ha  !  Colonel  Harper ! 
•\bw  I  know  you !  Why  did  I  not  know  you  yeMerday  f  "  The  colonel  observed, 
^Some  PoUcy  in  trar,  PeterJ*  To  which  Pettr  replied,  ^Jlh!  me  Jmd  em 
90  now^  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were; 
saved.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Red-jacket  died  at  his  residence  near  Bufialo,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FARMERS-BROTHER,  is  o^en  men- 
tioned in  the  accouuts  of  Red-jaduL    IDs  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-wus. 

In  179^  Farmkrs-brother  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  tliose 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  ^  On  Monday  List,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cor- 
dial reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  tbey  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  counc'd-cnamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effect 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  Farmers-brotherJ*  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farmers-brother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  Farm- 
ers-brothtr  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  ^nol  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
£nglish.f 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned, 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Honayawus,  He  was 
one  of  the  princi[Md  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chiei  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, 19  March,  17D2.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  Lafay- 
ette,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  education. 
Mr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. **Hi8  funenU  waa  attended  from  Oeler's  hotel  to  the  Presbyterian 
burying-ground  in  Mulberry-street.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  light  infimtry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drim[i8  muffied, 
music  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed  by  six  of  the 


*  Annals  of  Tryon  Co.  8ro.  N.  York,  18. 

t  "  Le  villafB  de  Buffalo  est  babil6  par  les  Seaecas.  Le  cbeT  de  cette  oauon  est  Brothert' 
farmer,  ei»tiine  par  toutes  les  (ribus  comme  fraud  guerrier  ot  rrand  politique,  et  furt  caress^ 
a  06  titra  par  les  acens  anglais  et  les  agens  Americains.  Buflak>  est  le  chef  lieu  de  la  naUoa 
Seoaea."    Roehejaucauld,  Voyage  dans  CAmirique  en  1795, 6,  and  7,  t.  i.  299. 
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chiefs  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  all  the  warriors;  the  reyerend  deny 
of  all  denominations ;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  &• 
partment ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia ;  and  a  number  of 
citizens."  * 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Farmen-broihar  was  delirend 
in  a  council  at  Genesee  River,  in  1798,  and  after  being  interpreted,  was 
signed  by  the  chiefs  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  YorL  It 
follows : — 

^  Brothers,  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  ibr  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brotberSt 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 
your  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  \vishes. — ^You  will  recollect  tbe 
late  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  the  great  king  of  England.  Tlit9 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumuh  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  tbe  trees,  and  tosses  to 
and  fro  tbe  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fall. — This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  tbe  Grreat  Spij^  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  in^t  children,  J(xjp«r  Porrii^  and  Horatw 
J<mes.\  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  childrea. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  with  us  many  years,  .^f 
length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  lokiHwind,  and  it  loas  still,  A  clear  and  un- 
interrupted sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
friendship  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  these  our  adopted  childreu 
left  us,  to  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  coimtry,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — ^They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wish  ta 
fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  services.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  sauare  miles 
of  land,  lying  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scoiwuqmif' 
descreek,  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  crecK,  thence 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  be^nniog,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — ^We  have  now  maoe  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  ftieods 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  good  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  iuterpreten? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  |  who  visited  Buffiilo  in  1810,  observes  that  JF\xrmas-iniker 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  vears  old, 
walked  perfecdy  upright,  and  was  remarkably  straight  and  well  formed; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  -  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish^  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  Kinr  that  they  were  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  Uie  implements  (bund  in 
them  were  taken  ft*om  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  off,  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  thebr  aeoutrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  **  eighty  snows  in  years  "  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  die  Americans. 

*  Pennsylvania  GazeUe. 

t  Taken  prNonen  at  ibe  desiniction  of  Wvominr  by  the  toriet  and  ladiaas  nader  Adbr 
and  Bran/. 

t  Dr.  William  King,  tbe  celebrated  eleetrieian,  who  gives  tbe  antbor  this  it 
verl>ally. 
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He  did  not  liye  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  Tillage,  just  after  the 
bottle  of  Bridffewater,  and  was  interred  with  miUtary  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  fFoMngton,  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans,  rerhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  is 
worth  repeating :  *^  The  Great  Spvrit  tpoke  to  the  tMitnfuL  and  ii  was 
sHU:* 

This  celebrated  chief  was  encaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  WiUiam  Johnson.  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devil's 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  ^  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  felling  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itseU^  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  avirful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  dancer,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-tearas.  Farmers-bromer  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery.''  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
me  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stedman,  who  livod  at  Schlos- 
ser,  above  the  falls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  effected  his  escape ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  cedar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  after  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  .what  had  happened.  The 
smuall  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is^ 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

FarmarS'hroiher  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  fleld. 

The  follovrinff  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chiefl  In  me  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored tp  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Rtdrjachd  and  FarmfrS'hroihtr.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  ^/  krmo  you  well.  You 
helon^  to  the  Monatoks,  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle^-nw  tomahawk — my 
scalfnnr-kmfe.  Say,  which  I  shall  use.  I  am  in  hcute."  The  young  Mo- 
hawk Knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  vrill,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  oUier  interesting  facts  in  their  biographical  history. 

<*To  the  Honorable  William  Eustis,  secretary  at  war. 

**  The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
standing you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  oiur 
minds. 
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**  Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  wiU,  therefore, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is. — ^Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say :  Some  years 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This  treaty  was 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  sent  an 
agent,  CoL  ffadsworthf  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Robert  Morris  the  greatest  i>art  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  part, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  fiither,  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  fiuher  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  berelo- 
fore  been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people, 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 

Elanted  is  become  barren. — ^Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
usiness.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weigbt  lies  heavy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it. — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  th^  have  done ; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business. 
They  have  had  bad  people  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  tafk  to  your  great  eounciL  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer's  Brother,  [Honayawui,]      Wheei^barrow, 
Little  Billt,  [QishkaJui,]  Jack-berrt, 

Young  King,  [ioyingquautah^]  Twenty  Canoes,  [CoeftoimiMifse,] 

Pollard,  [Kaounaootoand,]  Bio-kettle,  [Sesiewa^] 

Chief- WARRIOR,  [Lunudiihewoy]         Half-town,  [MdmUf] 
Two-guns,  Ketandeande, 

John  Skt,  Captain-cold, 

Parrot-nose,  [SooeoauHiy]  Esq^  Blinknet, 

John  Pierce,  \Teskaiy,]  Capt.  Johnson,  [TahomahaJ] 

Strong,  [KahaUta,] 

"  N,  B.  The  fbregoing  speech  vma  delivered  in  council  by  Ibrmn^BirMBr, 
at  Bufiulo  Creek,  19  Dec.  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

ErASTUS   GRAlfGEm.*' 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LUUe-hUly^  or  Gishkaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prece 
ding  chapter,  and  called  by  Jfashingtony  Juskakakcu 

Young-king,  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congtess 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarteriy  payments,  200  dollaira,  during  life.  The 
act  states  tnat  it  was  "  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  serviott 
which  he  rendered "  in  that  war,  ^  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  thoae  serncea."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  181G. 

Of  PoUard,  or  Captain  Pollard^  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jack-berry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Btdrjackd. 

Half-town  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  afibirs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Com-flanij  or 
Com-pUmto'^  and  Big-tree,  we  bad  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  cotie€liv<eJ^. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  **^  for 

*  *^  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  pretideni  of  the  U.  Slatea,  m 
Ifust  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States.'' 
t  Or  KiandosreuMf  Kaytntkoghkef  dtc. 
X  Beruor^s  Memoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist  Soe.  page  SO.    Also  Amer. 
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pwotiDg  800  doHan  to  Com-pkmUr^  Half4ovm  and  Big4reey  Seneca  chieft, 
m  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  from 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  their  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them, 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  iealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Half-ioum  was  the  ^  white 
man's  friend,"  and  communicated  to  the  ffarrisons  in  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  lonff  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venanro,  and« 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  Hmf4oumy  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  woukl  have 
been  cut  off  In  April  this  vear,  (1791,)  Com-fdarU  and  Half-ioum  had  up- 
wards of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con- 
tinually, ^  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-Unon  and 
N'euhorrow  gave  information  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,-8ailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  wa# 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-toum  was  •^diiout.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Arthur 
St.  Cimr^  OHver  Wolad,  Ridiard  BuUar  and  Arthur  Lee,  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Kiandogtwa^  Corn-planter^ 
or  Gyantwaioj  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  nuniliar  in  history. 
Big-tru  was  oflen  called  Great-tree^  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  JSHhoroniagoxDa,^  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-tree  was  with  General  WashinrUm  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  mis  time,  and 
Bijg-tree  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kanadaseago  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  fit>m  remote 
tribes ;  that  they  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  ^ determined  to  chastUe** 
he  said,  **  the  enemy  Stat  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  their  country/* 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  after. 

Corn-planter  was  a  warrior  at  BraddodCs  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Braddock,  With  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Z>uniar.  |  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  vratched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  uonost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  ^  JV^U 
shoot  *em  down,  all  one  pigeon  / "  §  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that» 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 

» ^ . 

*  Or  Kiemdi^retea,  Kayenthogkktf  &c. 

t  Bensan't  Alemoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  SO.    Also  Amer.  Magazine. 

i  Account  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4, 4".  Bottoo,  llM, 
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Braddod^s  army ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  the  operations  chiefly 
themselvee,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  hare  exceeded  400  men ;  hut 
from  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  ftr  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
Braddock, 

Early  in  the  momiug  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  Enslish  army  arrived  at  a 
ibrding-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  me  Yougiuogany,  which 
it  pas^  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  margin  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  fVaskmgton  often  said 
afterwards,  ^  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  BritLsh  troops  on  this  eventful  morning."  They  were  in 
full  uniform,  and  marched  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
hut  an  easy  conquest  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owing  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion mrther  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  Beau^eu,  who  had  for  his  lieuten- 
ant, M.  Dtimas*  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English,  but  that  after  several  solicitations  m>m  M.  &ani^eu^  they  consented ; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  tFashington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scoutmg  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  **  that  it  was  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight ! "  Such 
was  his  contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indifi^r- 
ence  the  services  of  George  Oroghan^  who  had  o&red  himself  with  100 
Indians  (or  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  the 
regret  of  WashingUm  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  mominf  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deaiSy  fire 
from  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  colunm.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  conunander-in-chie£  M.  dt  Beat^eu^  mortally  wounded. 
It  is  said  that, the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  ^ood  conduct 
of  M.  Dumaa,  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exertions 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  .was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chgt^  since 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  colunm  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  be 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  fix>m  their  superior  numbers,  the 
ihock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  colunm  was  immediately  broken,  and 

•  Bparkt'M  WashmgUm,  u.  468—76.  ^  lb.  c  1. 469. 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill— conilision  and  dismay  ensued — 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreacung  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  after  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  battle,  and  the  field  was  left  in  their  possession.  Not  only  tiie 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  ^neral's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  ha^ds  of  tlie  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretche«l  confu- 
sion ;  but  the  ofticers  were  mournfully  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  tbe 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
-men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  thoir 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  a  huddle  togetliir, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

Aiter  having  l^re  horses  shot  under  him,  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.  Washington  had  been  suftering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  fh)m  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself  ^—**  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  1  believe,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.  Cap- 
tain Pevrounyy  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captain 
PoUon  nod  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  reguUu^  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  alnoost  certain  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them."  "'  tiir  Peter  Halkd  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with- 
out a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.  Captains  Orme  and  Morrisy  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  wound- 
ed early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I 
was  tbe  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recover^  fi'om  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days." 

We  know  of  no  batUe,  in  whicn  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  63  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonel  Bxaion^  Sir  John  SL  Claire  Colonel  Ormty  and  Major  ISparka,  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  FieU  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lewisj  two  dis- 
tinguished officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  Braddodi^s  field  to 
fall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colon^  under  General  Andrew 
LewiSy  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan, 

In  the  Tear  1790,  B^-free,  Comrficmt  and  Ha{f4otim  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, an<l,  by  their  interpreter,  conununicated  to  President  WaMngton  as 
follows : — 

^  Father :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  creat  coun- 
sellor, in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fats  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  smaU  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

**  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their 
■lotherB." 

10» 
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<*  Wben  our  chiefs  retailed  from  Fort  Stan  wix,  and  laid  befoito  our  coan- 
cU  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  a 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  thmg  for  it  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  /fAof 
hoie  we  dane  to  deserve  meh  severe  cha^ement  f 

*^  Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  ypee  men  assem* 
bled  at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  great 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  chUdren.  They  called  us 
iH-ochcrs,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
licyond  the  great  water  where  the  si^n  first  rises;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
who^e  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  aa 
tiiu  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation^ 
mid  promised  to  obey  him»  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  faith- 
fully perform.  When  you  refused  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  iiis  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  "  We  were  deceived  ;  hot 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us ; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.    Jb  all  the  blame  ours  9 

^  Father :  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion  which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it.  You  told  us  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  fit>m  us  a  great  coimtry,  aa 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  ofilered  to  ubi  as  if  our  toaent  o^ 
strev^h  had  destroyed  our  rights*  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  country. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  mu^ 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  incroued,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cumly-^fFere  the  terms  didaied 
ioushy  your  eommissioners  reasonable  and  just  f  " 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  commiasion- 
ers,  that  they  should  be  secured  m  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  *<  Does  this  promise  bind  you  f"  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwiz  concluded,  than  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  vnsh  to  sell,  but  being 
fbrther  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part  But  the  commissioners  said  that  **  ikq 
must  have  the  whole ; "  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  E^ig- 
land,  at  the  peace  following  the  revolution ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  hul 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  fbr  it  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  after  this,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  congress  had  sent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  pott«p 
to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north- 
ward of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  Ue  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  refused,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  wbo^ 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  ror  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  *^  Astonish- 
ed at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,**  they  say,  **  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  (^nesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  ilrom  that 
fork  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
tlollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  theoi 
9500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  offered  500  doUars  more,  insisting  that 
llMt  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yeaHy.    They  add, 

*^ Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  doang  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  detennined  to  craah  us?  If /•« 
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are,  tell  us  so ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have  become  ^our  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do»  In  this  case,  one  cliief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  who  Mill 
not  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  his  fitther,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fatal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathers  in 
peace." 

^  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you.'' 

**  Hear  us  once  more*  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  |)eoplft  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you'  might  try  them  and 
punisli  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly. 
Hue  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  peopJu 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
ju8t  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  und  all  in  a  strain  nhicli, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In  his  annwer, 
President  W^ashm^Um  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  good  feelmgs  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
a0  though  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
efl^ct  lU  But  vre  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  inft)rmed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  b^n  dictated  b^  Corn-planter,  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself  Half'Unan  and  BifC' 
tree.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  fbljows:*»In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  **  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
patent  to  Btf^-trtt,  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
River."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  St»  Claires  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  thai  he  would  have  ttoo  scalps  for  Ckneral  BuUet^s^  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief,  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  tit  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big*tree  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  among  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  sunscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Com-pUmUr. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyantwaia;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him  is  derived  from  himself  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  Uie  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  vmu 
ten  by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corr^pianUrs 
It  was  dated  **  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  fbllows : — 

*^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  hhn  the  place  where  I  was  from — ^which  was  at  Cone- 
wangus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neignborh<M>d,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
different  color  from  theirs,  and  qpoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  tne 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  rendenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 

*  Tbis  was  th«  Iroquois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indiam  j  hence  nanir 
places  bear  it.    It  is  the  same  as  Caughnetoaga, 
t  H  It  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  StS)  that  ha  was  an  Irtshmao. 
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eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  yoimg  num,  and  tomr* 
ried  lue  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gun«  I  then  knew  where  my  father 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  the 
English  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  States 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

^  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  leffislattve  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  I  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America*  The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  that  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  setting  intozicaied.  Great 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in  ue  conflict  against  the  Americans, 
aud  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam^  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  \vas  to  be  a  councU  at  Fort  Stanwiz ;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did^ 
and  there  met  with  three  commissioners,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  hold  the 
coimcil.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  r  ^volu^ 
tion,  which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  bad 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifty  JO^urs  increasing  upon 
them ;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  thereof,  and  refused  to  pay, 
which  affronted  the  king.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  many  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
being  aflOronted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  began  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Pvinam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  StanwijL 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  olyects:  they  had 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon :  the  division  line  of  which,  firom  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  PtUnam  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  en^ 
couraged  me  to  ustt  mv  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pav  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof^  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  dry  goods,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  Mfflin*  1  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wUd  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Inditms  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  to. 

^  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  coimcil,  has  been  broken 
by  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisfied  therewith ;  and  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  people  using  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  Putnam^ 
but  has  originated  lately. 

**  h  has  l^n  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  wish 
to  get  credit  fit>m  Indian^  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  according  to  their 
agreement  hi  another  respect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  people, 
vnio  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  d^eir  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  by  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  firom  vm.    We  have 
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veiy  few  pun-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  itate  of  New  York ;  and  white  people 
and  lodiaofl  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.  There  is  also  a  great 
ouantiQr  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  and  the 
uidiane  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  ^vemor. 

"  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  tune  afo^ 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  1  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  purpose  before ;  and  havmg  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequenUy,  and  at  length  brought  four  suns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wming 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  1 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  dijfficulty,  was  obliged  to  give 
my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  7^  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  veish  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indiana 

*^  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Indiane  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  siunmer,  about  the  time 
that  ffrass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

**The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indiana  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  ar^  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  sununer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak.*** 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  bv  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absiurd  in  the  ejftreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Corn-plant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdomtin  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  five  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  conmiitted  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  ^ternative  of  giving  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whole  of  it  In  1790,  Com-plant,  Half-toum  and 
BifT-tree^  made  a  most  pathetic  apf>eal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
theur  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

^Father:  we  vrill  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  ComrpUxrU  fit)m  the  hands  of  his  ovni  nation.  For  they 
ask  continually,  **  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them,  are  to  Ue  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  nas  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 
••.■^i»^i^»^.i»i«»^«»»^.^— «»^— •^■^■-^—■"»— ^^1^— ^^-^"i^— ^"i"^^"—"— — •^— ^^— ^"— ^~^~— ^"^"^"^^^^^■^"•""^■■■"^^■"^"■^" 

*  Buchanan's  Sketches. 
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fW  he  feels  that  amODg  men  become  desperate  by  the  hijnries  they  mMObt, 
it  is  God  only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loyes  peace,  and  all  tie  had  in 
■tore  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  )t^  your  people,  lest 
the^  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  season, 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  fiimilies,  he  has  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  fbod." 

In  President  ffiaskington^s  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particnlar  notice 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  ''The  merits  of  the  Comrplardy  and  bis  friendshin 
fbr  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  and, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  ttvo  hundrtd  cmdjyty  doUarSy  either  in  nnmey 
or  goods,  as  the  Com-plafd  shall  like  best" 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  **to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  Af\er  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  sood  wine,  and  Com-planUr,  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  */ 
thank  the  Oreat  Smntfor  this  oppniwniJty  of  mnokmg  (he  pipe  ofJHendtkip  and 
love.  May  toe  mant  our  own  vines — he  the  fathers  of  our  own  ckOtbm — and 
maintain  them,*  *  • 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  ibr  **  granting  809 
dollars  to  Com-pkmterj  Half'tovm  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  S^eca  nation, 
and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  Febmarv,  1791,  Com-pUmt  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had  akeady  shown 
them  selves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  fh>m  insarmovint- 
able  difficn]ties.f  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  bidian  warn,  who 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fiioDdsliip. 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  afler-conduct  showed,  it 
was  enthrely  vrithout  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputationfl,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  <*  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Oom-pianl 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  ^fir*  said  he,  ^yoH  will  soon  kase  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  tcheOur  you  are  a  sddier  or  nsV  When  he  wait 
o%  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scont  about 
the  garrison,  antf  let  me  know  if  the  bed  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  fhmtiers  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  fi>r  be 
says,  by  and  !^,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Corn-plant :  •My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  finotitier 
mhabitants  near  Prttsbm^,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  rt  is  cer- 
tainly vrithout  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas  resimng  on  thit 
Alle^iany  vraters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  sill]  are  fHendly  to  the 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  lo  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  traveffing  through  a  settleinent 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hup* 
pened  to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  bdiaB  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
bflcHy  wxnmded  with  the  same  weapon,  v^rhHe  escaping  ftani  the  bonse. 
They  wera  not  pursued,  aird  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  nnhurt;  (The  poor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  weR  of  the  v?ound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  wmli 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Com-pUmt  knew  wiiat  had  ftnppenedi 
he  charged  his  warriora  to  remain  (piiet,  and  not  to  seek  ratcngo^  aid  ws0 

.M^"^— ^^i^i^i^— ^^^■— — i™^»»^^^— i^»^-^^— ^— ^^^  ■    "i^— — ^  ^-^^— — — ^— — ^— »— ^^— ^fca*.^.Mfc»— » 

*  Carttf»  Mmeum,  v.  415. 

t  "  OeuiMs  of  tlie  ezitUng  HottifitiM,''  &c.  drawD  up  by  tlie  see^y  of  war, 
la  1791. 
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• 

hedM  6ti\j  to  8Ay,  ^R  is  hard,  when  I  aaid  my  people  art  ^ying  ft)  ffidb  pttM 
far  the  tehUes,  thii  toe  shavld  receive  such  rewmi,  I  etm  govern  my  young  men, 
and  warficTB  better  VUtn  the  thirteen  fires  can  theirs.^  How  is  it  tttat  this  man 
should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  ConfiiciuSy  of  whom  he  never  heard  ? 
(Do  ye  (d  others  as  ye  wovld  thai  they  shoutd  do  unto  you ;)  and  the  monster  in 
human  ibrm,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  TSmotfy  Alden,  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Cont> 
pUml  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  **  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  Ihtle  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania."  Here  was  his  village,*^ 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  ''It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  ^den,  ^  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  alno  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
fnill  and  the  Pittsburgh  market**  Com-plani  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JUderCs  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  villaj^e,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chief^  havmg  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
**^  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
fore, took  care  or  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  tbena. 

The  Western  Missionary  Socie^  had,  in  1815^  at  Cornrflanfs  ^  urgent 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  time,  promised 
success. 

Com^lant  received  an  annual  annuity  from  the  U.  States  of  USO  dollars, 
besides  nis  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Cros-kak-ke-wp-na^kon-ne-di'yuy  commonly  called  the  Prophety  was  brother 
to  Corn-plant  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  l816.t  Comrplant,  we  believe,  was,  vefaen  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  Ions  since,  he  said  the  CkHid 
Spirit  had  told  nim  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  from  time  to  time  ffiven  htm ; 
whereupon,  among  other  thincs,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  brc^e  nia  eleffiait 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  bavins  been  at  Braddoc^s  defeat  liemy 
ObeaUy  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father* 
Corn-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  diem  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  ^  It  entirely  spoil  Indian^  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  ftotn  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  fit)m  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  J 

The  followinff  story,  M,  Bayard  say8,§  was  told  him  by  Coni-piainter.  We 
have  often  heara  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  William  Penn,  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  troth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penii 
propoe^d  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  cOukl  encompass 
witn  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spreaa  out,  and  looking  upon  what 
was  oflered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn^  like  Didony 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  ^e  vend- 
ers, who,  hi  silent  iddlgnation,  religiously  observed  their  eootract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  bat,  more  or 

less,  the  Indians  had  passed  thefar  wotd,  and  tfiey  scorned  to  breai^  it,  even 

-  ■  ■   ■       

•  Formeriy  ealled  Obaletowh,  See  Pa.  Oaz.  1792,  aad  BtMhtrfs  Sa&t. 
f  Atner.  RegiMtfrfb^  1816,  na  it  S26,  4u}. 

f  V4f  b«l  aeMMt  at  E,  T.  Foottf  fifq.  of  Gh*mc|iie  eo.  N.  T.  n^ 
vtkable  iMUmmu/Am  uport  BMilen  of  this  Und. 
I  Foyagtdam  PhUiriem-  des EfaU'Vms,  9tceLpe.m,WJt, 
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though  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  discovenr  of  the  fraud.  We 
do  Dot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  we  believe  fFUUam  p€$m, 
ever  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did ;  and  peiliaps 
Com^planUr  had  been  told  that  it  was  Perm. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Cam-planL  He  £ed 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  1836^ 
aged  upwards  of  100  years. 

Teaalaegu,  or  Charles  Com-flamUry  was  aparty  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  1833.    He  was  probably  a  son  of  K^teniwahk^  or  Chfcmhoaia, 
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Account  of  RouifD-HEAD — Capture  and  massacre  of  General  Winchester's 
the  River  Raisin — Myeerah,  or  tA«  Crane,  commomy  called  Walk-h-ths* Water 
^-Tetonikhokerawen.  or  John  Norton — Looan  the  Shawanee — ^Black-bird— 
Massacre  at  Chicago-^yfAytVAnrovi — Blacs-thunder — Ongpatonoa,  or  Bio-elk 
— Petaleshabo— ISIetea. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  anny  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Pomdacomf  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  saah  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  inroik 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecumseh  engaged  was  upon  a  branch 
of  Hacker's  Cfreek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  mmd  of  viramors,  be  came 
upon  the  fiunily  of  John  Waggoner^  about  dusk.  They  found  Wof^^omo' 
a  short  distance  finom  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumsek  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himself  viras  engaged  with  Waggoner,  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  delibente 
aim  at  him  vrith  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  thoo^ 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Waggoner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Wcutgoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrving  on  the  &mily,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  naggoner  and  two  4f  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  tmie  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  coo- 
smcuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795. 
He  was  brodier  to  that  fiunous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Prophet^  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to  prevent  his 
fidhng  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  foUowers.  His  principal  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  vrith  the  Wabasi^ 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  or  counttywaa  none  of  ha, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Praj^ui^  in  1806,  with  a  modej 
band  of  about  1000  young  wairiorB  firom  among  the  SbawapoaBp  Dela- 
wareSiWyandot^Potowatoiniefl^Ottowafl^KikkapooeaBdChqipvwi^    Ito 
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Bliamies  were  yerv  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into  tlieir  country,  but 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 
The  maladmiuistration  of  the  Prophety  however,  in  a  short  time,  venr  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  about  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
liirnished  by  Greneral  Harrison^  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Ttcumsik  made  his  appearance  among 
them ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thin^  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  PropheL 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  whites. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government.  Governor  Harrison  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
C3nne8.  This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tecunueh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamiea  Tectunteh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Teeumseh^s  displeasure  and  dissatis&ction  reached  Governor 
Harrison,  who  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vinceunes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  fouod  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  viras  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Teeumseh.  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  ^reat  archetype,  Philip,  of  Pokan- 
okti,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vmcennes,  with  many  of  his  war- 
riors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warrioi-s.  Their  son  is 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune  ;  and  oh !  that  1  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  ^reat  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  uie  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  I  would  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ag:e8,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contentea,  but  always  encroach- 
ing. The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  rieht  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  for  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first; 
It  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  huntuig  or  travel- 
ling; for  there  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each 

•  Memoirs  of  Harrison,  i  AtA/ee, 
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other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  its  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  mudi 
Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  Ttcumseh ;  nevertheless  it 
may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was,  **  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  shortlv  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  where  they  were.**  f  This  language  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  their  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  ^  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  die  sea 
beats  us  back  upon  them ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  eitlier  to 
be  slain  with  the  sii\'ord,  or  drowned  in  the  waves.**  | 

Tecumsthy  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  Harrisofij  in  his  reply, 
said,  **that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had 
fi>und  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Sbawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  firom  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it  That  it  was  ridicti- 
lous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  difierent  tcxignes 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  <xKiId 
understand.  That  the  Miamies  foimd  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  fiuther  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
Dhawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property.**  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  explain  to  TecuiMtk  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearlv  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  It  is  all  false ;  **  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  fi'om  the  green  graai 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  was  attended  bv  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  cluba 
Tecumstk  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  t 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  orderrd 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R 
Floydty  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  WinMmak  cocked  his 

Eistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Ttcumsth  had  threatened  \s» 
fe  for  having  si^ed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  IftMi. 
the  Methodist  minister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  Ttcvmstk  had  said,  the  governor  replied  to  him. 
that  **  he  was  a  bad  man— that  he  would  have  no  ftuther  talk  with  hiiu — that 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediatelv."  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  Ttcumseh  did  not  leave  the  neiffhborhooci,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  affiont 
offered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  io 
case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tttumsth  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
grounds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
in  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  <*  No  other.**  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
all  argument    The  indignant  soul  of  Tecwnsfk  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 

•  Hist  Keotucky.  f  Mem.  Harrison,  t  SeUer't  Esglaod. 
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tbe  idea  «f  an  <*  equivalent  for  a  country,"  or,  what  meant  the  9bim  thing,  a 
compensation  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  aa  it  had  been,  would  soon  anunmt 
to  a  country  !  **  The  behavior  of  Teciun$ehj  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  liad  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  ^  *  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  neople  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harriaon^  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  lano,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  "  good  man  ^  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  survey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Teatm$ehj  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  Ailer  the  governor  had 
informed  Tccvmseh  that  hb  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  tlie  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linqulshea,  and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  tliought  that, 
possibly,  Tecum$eh  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visiteil 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumseh  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expretised  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  ^  Yes ;  ^  and  added,  ^  that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  exti*emely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governor] 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  ast^ist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  slu-boy ;  that  he  would  much  ratlier  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  "Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Ureat  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  oflf  he  will  not  be  injured  bv  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out" 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  hb  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  ^ Mis  my  determinaiion ;  nor  tnll  I  gtve 
rest  to  myfietj  until  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution.^ 

Thus  b  exhibited  tlie  determined  character  of  Tecumsehj  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject  Most  religiously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan;  and  could  bis  extraordinary  and  wonderful  exertions  be  ' 
known,  no  fiction,  it  b  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  vbited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  hieh  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americana  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-Jacket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tecumseh,  and  was  hb  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tnbes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  Afler  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har- 
rison, and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  "  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 

*  Msmmn  of  Harrison, 
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a  chair."  **Mvfaihtrf^  says  Tecumsehj  with  great  indigoity  of  expresrioa, 
*^the  8unismyf(Jiher,andthee(aihi8mymothar;  andimlierooBomlwUrtp^mf 
and  immediately  seated  bimaelf,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground.* 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  aflnir  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  126  wouoded. 
Ttcumstk  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophety  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  far  oflT,  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  braTenr, 
and  the  fight  was  4ong  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  bravest  offi- 
cers. The  late  Colonel  Snellingy  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fidit, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chieff  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  bat 
from  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Capt  SneUinffy  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried 
accents,  **  Good  man,  me  no  Shatvanee.^  f  The  chiefs  HltiU'lion  ( fFapamangwOy) 
Stone-eater  (Sananuxkhongaf)  and  Winnemaky  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  friend  of  tlie  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan, 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Tecumsehy  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 
prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Toeumseh  assured  him  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  treat  mind  of  this  chief  Wh«i 
Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  ofif^  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  far  from  Fort  Meiss 
by  falling  into  an  ambush,  Tecwntseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  tie 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  pot  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head.  X 

It  is  said  that  Tecumsek  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle  with  the 
Americans,  fi-om  the  destruction  of  General  Harm^s  army  till  hia  death  upon 
the  Thames.  He  was  imder  the  direction  of  General  Proctor^  in  this  last 
great  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  vrith  his  course  of  proceed- 
ings, and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  pointed  terms.  Perry* 8  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  af^er,  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Tecnms^  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  ilie 
Moravian  town,  Oct  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  blo€>dy  battle  vrith  the  Indians, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  army;  Proctor  saviag 
himself  only  by  flight.  After  withstanding  alnfK)st  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecnmseh  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  120 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumselij  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  fire 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
form.  "  His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty — his  motions  quick— -his  eyes  pca- 
etrating — his  visage  stem,  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  his  countenance,  which 
arose  uom  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death." 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shane  served  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson^s  regiment  He  informs  as  that  he  knew  Teeumteh 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  bein^  properiy 
set,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  after.  This  was  pnbhsned  in  a 
Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

*  Schootcrafl.  f  Information  of  bis  son,  W.  J.  SneOit^,  E»qw  of  BmIob. 

t  Jamesj  i.  291— PfHKitf,  221. 

&  The  story  that  he  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  Johnson^  must  no  longer  b« 
believed.  Facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  we  eaonot  learn  thai 
the  colonel  ever  claimed  the  fumor  of  the  achtevemeat. 
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Colonel  Johnson  was  T^teumseh.  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
eren  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  wan  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed 
"vrere  l\cumseh,  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
so  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecumseh^ 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  fVom  the  report  of  Colonel  JohnsorCs 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dispeUed  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief^  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  •  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  "  Shawanese 
warrior"  to  General  Proctor^  before  the  battle  of  the' Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  It  here.  The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  migh^  mind  of  Ttcumstk,  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  vn-itten  by  one  who  heard  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  X)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Amonff  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  CSeneral  HvU  sur- 
rendered the  north-western  army,  Ttcumsai  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HuWs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  In  a  movement  that  way. 
Colonel  M^Jhikur  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Tecumstlu  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bnd^e  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Caj9,§  in  effecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
that  in  a  **few  days  afterwards"  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  J^Arthwr  "advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men"]!  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat 

Major  Vajihom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  day's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Ttcumsthy  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
"were  Captains  M^OuUoch,'^  Bostter,  GUcreasej**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
vrounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt,  Colonel  3ftZ7er  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  SneUing,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
from  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  SneUing  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
The  force  agamst  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  up 

*  We  have  oAeo  beard  it  said,  but  whether  in  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 

t  John  Dunn  Hunter.  %  North  American  Review. 

&  Since  governor  of  Michigan,  and  now  secretary  of  war. 

f  Brackenridge,  Hist.  War,  31.      , 

^  In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  scalp  with  his  teeth. 

•*  GUehritt.  commonly  written. 
11  • 
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of  a  body  of  500  IndUms  under  TecumMchj  H^aik-Wrihb'^oaUr^  Marpd^  and  tke 
f  ince  imnouB  Black-hawk,  and  a  considerable  number  of  wlutes  under  M^/or 
Muir.  They  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  When 
Colonel  MiUer  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sprang  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  apj^dline  strife 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Arnen- 
can,  but  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officers  as 
Miller  and  Sneuing,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  miles,  to  the  viUage  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  Britimi  took  to  their 
boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owing 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  firitisn 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  J^KlUr  ordered  them  to  rush  upon 
them  and  cut  them  up  when  their  gims  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Sndling  offeied  to  lead 
them  in  person.  In  this  affair  the  Indians  and  British  lost  100  killed  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Aniericans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  upon  the  late  war,  f  afler  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Tecumseh  fell,  says :  ^  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Generd 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  chie( 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  States. 
Tecumseh,  although  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still 
seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johnson^  is  copied  into  thia  author's 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroaeouS)  are 
of  sufiicient  value  to  be  pre8ei*ved. 

Tecumseh  was  endowed  ^  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  aD 
the  agility  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was 
dignified ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be- 
trayed the  indications  of  a  lofw  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast  Had  he  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,!  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  Mm,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre- 
scribe in  the  council  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questions, 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indiaos, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Tecumseh  was  an  exception.  Clothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariabfy 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  fi^uently  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  himselC 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Tecumseh^s  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day! 
when  the  *  Christian  people '  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
'  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  viffor  of  hardy  savage&  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  vrigwam,  while  he 
has  a  rag  or  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkennesa 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  vrith  a  head  to  plaii,  and  an  aurm  to  execute, 
vengeance  upon  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  nis  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  coimUy,  his  ctuldren,  or 
himself  for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  fiir  more  than 
the  arms  of  Uie  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  Tectmseh^himaelf,  in  cnrW 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  Sketches  o/the  War,  i.  22.  t  James,  i.  287,  itc 

I  As  though  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  ot  eacroachmenU ! 
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decide  •gainut,  than  his  reaolutien  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  fix>m  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Tecunuek  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied,  **  JVb/  /  despise  them  too  much  to  meddU 
with  themJ* 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  coounand  in  the  field  as  Ttcumseh.  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  the^  had  added,  '^  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  Tnat  he 
was  a  more  wdy  chief  than  AHshikxnakioaf  may  be  doubted ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  fVaynCs  or  General  Brock,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.'  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "He  [Tecumseh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  "  His  facilitv  of  commu- 
nicating the  informadon  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brock! s  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  fiuther.  Tecumseh,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
kniie,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  Jhrrowsmiih  Iiimself 
had  prepcurea  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Tecumseh,  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia,  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  busmess  was  over,  publicly  took  oft* 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Tecumseh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
aash.  Greneral  Brock,  fearing  someth'mg  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wvandot  chief  Round-hecuL^ 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  near  what  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  Other's  name  was  Pukeesheno, 
which  means,  /  lighi  from  flying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774  His  mother's  name  was  Meetheetashe,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  laying 
her  eggs  in  lAe  sand.  She  died  amon^  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birt^ 
three  sons: — EUskwalcuocL,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Tecumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  cnmchingfor  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  that  flies  in  the  air.  f 

We  wul  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
in»Bge,  in  the  LonPs  Prayer. 

Coe-thin^  spimri-hey  yea-taw-yan-oe,  o-tces-sa-yeg  yey-se^tho-yan-ae :  Dety- 
paU-irtumrany-jpay-itch  iha-kcy,  yea-^issi-tay'hay'yon'oe  issynock^i-kcy,  yoe-^na 
assiS'key-kit  pi^-sey  spim-i-key,  me-li-mct-key  oe  noo-ki  cos-si^kie  ta-^Da-it-thin  oe 
yca-wap-arki  tudt-whan-a ;  puek-i'tum-i-wa-loo  kne-won-ot-i-they-way.  Feo-w- 
puck'i'tum-a  mchchU-i'tow^'ta  ihick-i  ma-chaw-ki  tuS'Sy-neigh-puck-sin-a  uxt- 
mm^loo  wau  po  iPonrot-i4h»f  ya  key-la  toy  pale-i-ium-any  way  wis-sa  kis 
was-si-cyt-^rwe^ufay  thay-pay-tJDe-way.i 

•  Mr  Jamw,  ut  supra,  t  Sehoolcrn/i,  t  Carey's  Muieum,  vi.  318,  (for  1789.) 
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fo  1836,  the  only  surviring  son  of  Tecumseh,  whose  name  is  PutMhei, 
which  signifies  crowMng  or  tocdching  fds  prey^  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  MississippL*  This  son,  when  nis  &ther  was  slain,  was  fighting  by  his 
side.  "  The  prince  regent,"  says  Mr.  James^  "in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Ttcumsth  a  handsome 
sword ; "  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation : 
**  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  feint  are  the 
prospects  that  Tecumseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess, 
Tecxmseh  the  fether."  \ 

ELLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  ftcts  m 
the  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
fh>m  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  1826,  he 
WBs  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
TecuvMeh, 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodical^  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  yeara 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupiditv  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  he  fell  back  in 
his  calnn,  upon  his  bed ;  and,  continuing  for  some' time  lifeless,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  tiie 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  **  DorCt  he  alarmed.  I 
have  seen  heaven.  CaU  the  nation  togeOier,  that  I  may  teU  them  what  has  jppemtd 
to  me^  When  they  were  assemmed,  he  told  them  that  two  beautifm  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : 
— ^The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unless 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lymg  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you.**  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  fh)m  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  undergoing  several 
hours'  tantalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Prophets  visiting  the  neighboring 
nations,  his  mission  had^a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  facts ;  for  none  would  bear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  voung  warriors  of  those  tribes  be  visited,  and  dieir 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthquake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country, 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  ^  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  long  tremble  to  Its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerAil  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  tnem,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers."  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Francis  M*Hennfy  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  wa 

I  — — ^— 

*  Johnson's  Ind.  Nar.  217.  t  Bfilitaiy  Occurrences,  i.  293. 

t  The  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

^  This  faoMMis  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  in  strangeness  with  that  of  Kepatk, 
head  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Loslceilf  |ii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a  catalogue 
of  the  peof^e's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  was  about  80  years  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solowton,  We  have  related  in  Book  itl.  an  aeeooal  of 
Bmumdo't  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

Ij  '/The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  tbe 
Mississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  count ly,  and  ocea- 
noaed  mucn  superstitious  Sreaid  amongst  the  Indians.*'    Ltmg^t  ExpidUUm,  i.  Tn, 
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learn  that  that  part  of  the  superstidous  world  really  believcMl  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  had  been  actually  sunk.  The  same  communicant  saya,  ^  I  have 
only  to  state  that  I  have  comfortably  reposed  in  liouses  where  newspapers 
have  announced  everv  disappearance  of  earth."  He  states  also,  upon  the 
authority  of  '^  a  Mr.  Uhadbwy,  au  English  genileman,  tk>m  Quebec,"  that, 
^  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  from  his  relatives^  and  was  con- 
sidered as  finally  lost  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  firom  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years ;  and 
in  this  space  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already 
known."  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  bv  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  this  seeming  advantage  that  the 
Prophd  *  seized  to  irigbten  bis  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

He  was  said  to  have  been  kiUed  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missis- 
sinaway  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Campbell;  but  this  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAB  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  battle  at  Frenchtown  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  a^r  was  about  1000.|  General 
fVinchaiai^a  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  fix>m  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fallen  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Bound-head  seized  upon  General  ffinchester  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  groimd  was  covered  ¥dth 
snow. 

Our  chief^  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obli^d  the  general  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  With  uothmg  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  Round'head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  persuasion  that  the  stem  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.§ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans :  538  were  cap- 
tured, according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  difier  materially  from 
tho  American ;  ||  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
immediately  after. 

In  Colonel  Proctot^a  ofiicial  account  of  this  afi&ir,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are :  <*  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriore  fought  with  their  usual 
hravery." 

Colonel  Prodor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin. It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  fVmchesUr^ 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  vnth 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  the  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  ^  the  whole  of  the  lefl  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  ^^  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  from  the  savages, 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  nincfuskr:  for,  Mr.  Jcunes  adds,  **  had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  have 
been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed.  Gen.  frmchlsster  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  sujflfering  exceedingly  firom 

*  Lambertf  who  pablished  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Prophet,  says,  "  Thus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  to  our  own  happy 
iswid :  but  I  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  sealed  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  woo 
are  running  aAer  Jocama  SoioheoU  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (if  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quote  a  text  from  Revela- 
tions to  prove  that  he  is  a/aUe  prophet."    Lambert,  i.  396. 

t  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  906,  olc.  New  York,  (Jtme,)  1812. 

1  Perkmr's  Late  War,  100.  $  Jarnu^  MUil.  OccomiiGat,  i  188. 

I  Thomson  has  SOSL    HUt.  Sketches,  104. 
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the  cold*,  the  American  general  was  found  by  Co].  Prodor,  near  to  one  of  the 
Indian  fires,  in  possession  of  tlie  Wyandot  chief  E&umdrkead/* 

So>  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  historian,  Colonel  Proctor  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  <*  no  writing "  with  his 
name  to  it.  The  hiiitorian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  may 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his  work. 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Proctor's  own  account  firom  which  to  con- 
demn him  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanity.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges ;  but  we  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Eound-head  was  present  with  Greneral  Brock  and  Tecumgeh  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  sie^e  to  Detroit,  General  Brock  present'^d  T^ecumseh  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themselves  equal 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Roundr-huui^  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Tecumseh. 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Tecumdch^  in  the  last  affiiir  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Prodor  was  the  catise  of  his  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandota,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thumes.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chief,  to  him  vrill  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  their  vrise  proceeding. 

The  following  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

<*  Titt  Hwronsy  and  (he  other  tribes  of  Indians,  assembled  at  ^  Miami  Bands, 
to  the  inhabitanis  t^the  Bidtr  Raisuu — Frisnds,Ustm!  You  have  aUoajfs  toU  us 
i/ou  loovdd  gvct  %i8  am  assistance  in  yowr  power,  ffe,  therefbre,a8  the  enemy  is  cm^ 
procKking  us,  tmUdn  &  miles,  caU  t^Mmvou  all  to  rise  tm  andeomehere  immettuday, 
ofint^ng  your  arms  along  wUhyou.  Should  you  fau  at  this  Ume,  we  will  vii 
connder  you  in  future  as  friends,  and  ihe  consequences  may  he  very  vrnpteamnL 
We  are  well  cotwinced  you  hone  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  us,  We  ant 
y&w  friends  at  present. 

Round-head  "tX  iuB  mark, 
Walk'tn-the-^DOter  ®  his  mark,  f  * 

WALK-IN-THE- WATER  idso  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
native  name  is  Mfeerah  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wvandota,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Broxon,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gaketteer,  juray 
styles  this  fiunous  chief  one  of  **  natiu^'s  noblea."  The  unfortunate  General 
ttvU  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  ^  among  the  vast  number  of  chiefs 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  **  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarhe,  which  signifies  the  Crtgne,  and  Myeetah,  The  former  was 
called  the  mnd  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  me  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armv  into  their  country,  which . 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  tbi^  the  affidr  of  the 
Wabash  vras  the  fault  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walkrin-the-^oater  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  of 
General  Hanison,  In  crossing  from  Sandwich  vndi  a  white  flaff,many  were 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  him,  where  also  were  dravm  up  the  Kentncfcy 
volunteers.    AH  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  fearleai 
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carriage,  as  he  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  throagh  the  ranks  of  the  sol* 
diers.'  Tbe  greatest  firniDess  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  fion* 
dudanee  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condidon  was  now 
calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks 
lie  now  passed  through. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  tfie  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  Mvee* 
rah ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  saidf  of 
his  contemporary,  Tecumsek^  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  AcfdUegj  and  in  the 
council  an  Jigamenmon,  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
Mueerah,  The  sequel  of  the  life  of  Tarhe  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane,  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  Pottowattomies  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiets  besides  Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Jmere,  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Brownstown  vnth  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  deleffates  from  the  Shawaneea  Three  besides  Myeerah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  iu  ISO.*),  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
somethin?)  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TE YONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chief,  who  is  generally  known 
under  die  appellation  of  John  Mbrhn,  **  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
years  ago,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  his  possessing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  and  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  upper  rooms,  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  America,  accosted  the  chief  with 
several  abrupt  questions  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  *  To  these  Norton  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest  The 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  ereriUeman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  '  Well,  but,'^returned 
tbe  other,  *  if  you  really  are  What  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re- 
turning to  the  savages  of  your  own  country  ? '  *  Sir,  replied  Norton,  with  a 
g^ancAf  intelligence,  *  /  Bhall  not  experience  so  f^at  a  aiange  in  my  society  as 
you  imagine,  for  I  find  tftere  are  savages  in  this  country  also.^  Animated  with 
tbe  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieflain  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  intervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  what  the  fi'icnds  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, tmder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wilhaforce  and  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the  labori- 
ous eroplojrment  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  his  native 
tongue.'^  Whether  that  published  by*  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  Tbe  following  is  the  8d 
verse  of  Chap.  i.  Yorighwagwegon  ne  rode  toeyenbkderu,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yt^  oghnahhoien  teyodon  ne  ne  yagh  raonhah  te  hiyhdcare. 

From  the  London  Monthly  Repository  it  appears,  that  JVbrfon  was  educated 
**  at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Society's  great  room;  for  he  was  nuule  an  honorary  member  while 
here."  And  the  same  writer  adds : — ^  1  have  a  pamphlet  pubKshed  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  *  An  address  to  the  ^Hx  Nations,'  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
io  winch  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  fbr  instance, 
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IiroiAif.    O  Nivob  toghsa  eren  tesh^wigbe  ne  sagrackne  wahocu. 
Welsh.    O  Nhaw  naddug  erom  dy  devishaid  grace  am  whabaiM. 
English.    O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  becauM  we  have  erred  fincm 
ihy  ways.**  ♦ 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fiict  tnere  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  me  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skaicta- 
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We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jansen  that  when  T€Von%nJu)kerawen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  "*  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age  p  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  woman,  and  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  hia  youth, 
namely,  from  his  13tb  to  his  15th  year,  read  and  spoke  English  and  French 
well  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians I  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  (or  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fiithers.  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  JVoHon^s  orTofoninhokarawtn^a  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  manv  recorded.  When  CoL  Mwrrwf  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec  181^  J^orUm  entered  the  f<Mt  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  aud  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet  We  only  know  that  A^orfon 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  Greneral  Vincent  and  JVbrion,  with  a  considerabfe 
force,ir  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  plaee 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  conflision  was  veiy 
great  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  fftmfer,  one  miyor,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  tne 
Americans  fou^^ht  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  portv  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  benind  them.  Tlrav. 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Shawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson,  would  have  been  equally  celebrated.  Shortly  afVer  Gen- 
eral Tuppei^s  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  James  Loa^an,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  Ehiglish,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  by  which  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obuged  to  break  and  nee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  Logan,  with  two  of  his  companions.  Captain  John  and  Brioht- 
HORN,  arrived  safe  at  General  WxnchtsUi^s  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  bad  happened,  accusers  in  the  anmy  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  die  false  charge 

•  Monthly  Rtpotitory,  iii.  716,  Londoo,  1809.  t  Jhid,  709. 

t  James,  Military  Occurrences,  ii.  16.     ^     $  Mr.  M-  Smith,  who  lived  tbeo  io  Canada. 
I  Some  American  historians  say,  ''British  and  Indians;"  bat  Mr.  Jame9  (ii.  16.)  sayt 
tfam  was  but  one  ''hidian/'  and  he  was  a  Scotchman ! 
f  The  nniBber  of  rank  and  tte  was  TOi,  of  the  AmtrieaiM  about  9000. 
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with  cuttiiig  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  be 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt  When  he  had  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  mileu,  on  the 
north  side,  he  met  with  Captaiu  EUioi^  (son  of  him  of  infiunous  memory,  before 
mentioned  in  this  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indiana  As 
this  partjT  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
fiiendly  deportment  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  Winru- 
mak^  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecumsehf  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan^  however,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids  to  give  in- 
fbiTnation  of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  Ailer  conversing  a  while,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  FFinnemakj  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
lowed with  him.  Wvnnemak  and  his  party  closely  watched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  EUioi  to 
seize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  Lo- 
goHy  overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  they  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
hogan  had  intended  to  go  on  with  them  tilf  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  ofi*  from  their 
hcNnses.  ElUU  and  Winnemak  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  younc 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logan  and 
Brighi-hom  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies'  horses,  they  effected  it  to  fVinchester^s  camp. 
Captain  Jokn  escaped  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chief, 
followed,  himself,  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning. 

Ztogtn  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  hfe !  His 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  davs  afler.  In  General  ffinchester's  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  he  savs,  *'More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre.*^  *^  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit- 
nessed."   Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  Shdby : — 

*^  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
Terr  serviceable  to  our  cause,  bv  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  General  HuU  to  Detroit,  and  with  the  first  Kentucky  troops  who  inarched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

ffinnemakf  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  JfeUs  and  those  who  had  surrended  at  the  battle  of 
Chica^,  after  having  gone  with  ffells,  as  a  friend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1786,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan,  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  education,  be  cave  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  friendly  to  the  whites.  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Tecum- 
tdi  and  the  FropheL  He  said  that  iu  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  vnth  Tecumaeh,  trying  to  persuade  him  a^nst  fighting 
against  the  States ;  but  Tecianseh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  jom  the  British. 
ICb  wife  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Lo^an)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Hardin,  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  family  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  army  Logan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  M«or  Hardin, 
son-in-law  of  General  Logan,  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  fiuthfiilly  paid  over  to  his  family. 
19 
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which  was  done.    His  family  resided  at  Wapoghoognata,  which  was  caHed 
Logan's  village.* 

BLACK-BIRD  was  a  Pottowattomie  chief,  who  made  himself  notorious  by 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  known  in  the 
western  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  chat  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  given.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  die 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declared  it 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generally  written,  Michillimakinak,  was  garrisoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  eifective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  asine 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  was  therefore  surren- 
dered by  Lieutenant  HofikSj  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  HtUl  heard  of  the  fate  of  Michillimakinak,  he  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  Captain  Hecdd,  then  in  command  there,  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  him, 
Black-hird,  with  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  had  pre- 
tended friendship,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  Julv,  Captain  WeUs,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Dearbonu 
with  about  30  itfiamies,  to  escort  Captain  Heald  to  Detroit  They  marched 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  frells.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  they  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-bank  which  bounded  the 
beach  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  ▼aaclj 
numerous.  Captain  Hecid  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  imnrwdiateJf 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  Meantime  the  Indiuf 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation^  made  signs  for  Captain  HeaU  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  BUuk-iirdL,  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  fives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  after  all  their  vm 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  monuDfi 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them* 
Captain  Heald*8  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  il^t  oo  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  26  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed;  besides 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  H^ells  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  moudi 
of  the  St  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indiao 
trader.  Soon  after.  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  warriors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mieb- 
illimakinak.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Black'hawkf  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  BM 
and  his  men,  says,  f  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping  their  teord  with  the  Indiaofc 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  moM  extraordinary  mode 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  |>riiicipany  from  NUes^t  Rfgister,  and  DamaWt  Narrative, 
t  In  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  p.  & 
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WAWNAHTON,*  a  bold  and  fearless  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Yankton^f 
(whose  name,  translated,  is  '^he  who  charges  the  enetny,")  was  considerabtj 
noted  in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  "  He  had,"  says  my  author,  **  killed  seven 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war<-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  number 
of  little  sticks  arranged  in  his  coal-black  hfdr,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  bullet,  knife  or  tomahawk, 
and  by  whom.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  he  received 
a  bulkt  and  three  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  round  under  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  back."  This,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary escapes,  he  made  use  of,  like  the  famous  Tuspaqidn^  two  a^es 
before,  to  render  himself  of  greater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  this 
time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  30  yenn  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  living.  | 

Major  Lon^'*8  company  considered  ffaitntdUon  a  very  interesting  man, 
vrhose  acquamtance  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  country. 
He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  coming  to 
bis  village.  "  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men- 
tioning the  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
them,  Decause  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 
point  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  ffanotan,  and  may  give  a  favora- 
ble idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pun.  In  the  summer  of  1822, 
be  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he 
would  abstain  from  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  nights,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  he  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &^  On  his  return, 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun ;  this 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
secured  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodge.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  mst,  fre- 
quently swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arms  and  breast 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
^st,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
bis  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  whfch  he  interrupted  not  the  dance, 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  fh>m  his  left  arm 
snappra  off:  nis  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  enough,"  and  with  his 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  ffanotan  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

In  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  fFawnahton,  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbewas.  fTatr- 
nahton  was  himself  of  the  party,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  he  was  afterwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  and  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  one, 
the  Little-dcmif  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  far  from  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  be  very  much  ahurmed  that  post,  by 
murdering  some  Assinneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  I 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  MaekkaUinanamaku^  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  from  an 

•  WanoUmf  in  Long  9  Ezpe  i.  lo  St.  Peters,  i.  448. 
f  Yanktoan,  {Lon^,  ib.  4C4,)  which  signifiM  descended  from  the  fern  leaves, 
I  Facu  published  by  fV.  J.  SneiUngf  Es(|.    It  is    said  by  Keating,  b  Long't  Ezped.  i. 
448,  that  he  was  about  28  vrari  of  age.    This  was  in  IBSS. 

^  Tamur't  NanaUve,  138.  I  Wese*  Red  Rtrw  Colony,  84. 
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excel  leut  speech  which  he  made  to  the  American  commissioDers,  who  bad 
uasembled  many  chiefe  at  a  place  called  the  Portage,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  particularly  as  it  was  beliered 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  An  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  witb  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so  witb  the  upright 
ctnef  Black'tkundar,  He  felt  equally  mdignant  at  the  charge  of  the  wmte 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  bad  just  spoken.  Ue 
began: — 

^  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say.    I 
shall  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.    I  have  never 
iniured  you,  and  innocence  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  cdl,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  mv  accuser?    Father,  I 
understand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.    I  nave  just  been  set  at 
liberty.    Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?    Frowns  are  all  around 
me ;  but  I  am  incapable  or  change.    You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.    It  is  a 
fact  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  eveiy 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me — that  I  have 
been  pushed  to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.    If  this  be  the  conduct 
of  an  enemy,  I  ahaU  never  he  your  friend.    You  ai'e  acquainted  with  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chicns.*   I  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called 
my  warriors  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  iroin  that  counsel  we  never 
have  departed.    We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it    I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  firiend»— 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies— -and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.    If  this  be  the  conduct  of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  yourfrientL — 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this?    Because  it  is  a  trutd,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  ffood  things  which  men  do  are  often  buried  in  the  ground,  while  their  evil 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world. f — ^When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship.    I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
8el£    I  have  no  defence  to  make.    If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre- 
pared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  by  tlie  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
cuses. If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
s  ing  now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
remember  it    It  was  simply  this.    My  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  the  contract;  I  will  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
smoke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  wiQ 
receive  it  from  me.    My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of  your  country.    When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  tribe. — May  the  smoke  rise  like  a  cUfudj  tmd 
cami  away  trith  it  aUthe  ammosiHes  which  Juwe  arisen  between  tis*^  t 

llie  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept.  foDowinc, 
Mack-thunder  met  commissioners  at  St  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  3t 
peace. 

ONGPATONOA,  §  or,  as  be  was  usually  called,  Big-dL  wa^  chief  of  the 
Alahas,  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  tne  BiissourL  |  Mr. 

*  The  upper  military  post  upon  the  Mississippi,  in  1818. 

t  "  This  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  in  Shakegpeare  .*" 

'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  aAer  them ; 
The  good  is  dAen  interred  with  their  bones." 
i  Philadelphia  LU.  Gazette. 

i  Ongue^on-we,  in  Iroquois,  was  "  men  surpassing  all  others."    HisL  Five  NiaHem, 
J  "  Tbe  (rMahat,  ia  aunbar  2S50,  not  long  ago,  i3>aadoncd  their  old  village  oa  thesMib 
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Bratkenridgt  visited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voyage  up 
that  river.  His  ^  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  and  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  fh>m  its  tnoudi."*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  Black- 
buffcdO)  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  nieht  of  the  14 
Julv,  1811,  at  "  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Bradtenru^  remarks:  f 
**  The  Black-buffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him."  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpatonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows : — •*  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tunes will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
father  I  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  1 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial  T^ey  would  h^e  wiped  off 
eveiy  thing  like  regret  Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  onoy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  the  whistling  winds,§«oon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth  ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  tlie  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  Fad- 
di^ssin^  Col.  Mtllery}  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Yonr  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morst  saw  Ongpatonga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  Iskkatappa,  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  ^*  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it,  Big-elk  suffers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answered,  **  The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people ;  hvi  the  wkUe  are  better  than  the  red  people,^  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
should  escape  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  Ongpatonga,  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  f^om  the  great 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  several  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unit 'd  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

PETALESHAROO  was  not  a  chief,  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  importance  to  a  chief  IFj  He  was  the  son  of  Letelesha,  a  famous  chief, 
commonly  called  the  Knife-chMf,  or  Old-knife,  When  Major  Long  and  his 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  ^20,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Petalesharoo,    From  several  persons  who  were  in  Lon^s 


side  of  the  Missouri,  and  now  dwell  on  the  Elk-horn  River,  due  west  from  their  old  village^ 
80  miles  west-north-west  from  Council  BluflTs/'    Morse's  Indian  Report,  251. 

*  Brackenridee,  td  ntp.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Mistouri,  S40. 

X  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  MUUr. 

\  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  west. 
Sec  Bruckmrid^e,  Jour.,  186. ;  Pike's  Expedition  ;  Long's  do. 

1^  The  eugravinff  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  paiitagv. 

1  Long's  Expedition,  i.  356 }  and  Dr.  Morses  Indian  Report,  2i7. 
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company.  Dr.  Morse  collected  the  particular  of  him  which  he  gives  m  hit 
INOUN  Report  as  an  anecdote. 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  PetaUsharoo  visited  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
deputation  from  his  nation  to  the  American  government,  on  a  business 
matter. 

This  brave  was  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  his 
visit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  In  1821,  he  was 
about  25  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  be  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  *<  bravest  of  the  braves/*  But  few 
years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  witn  his  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  bum  captives  as  sacrifices  to  the  great  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  their 
usages.  She  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoining  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  brave,  unobserved,  had  bta- 
tioned  two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  brave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude ; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mouuting  himself  upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  on  safe  to  her  fiiends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endain- 
gered  the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  performer  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advanta^s  of  education 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  lUst  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chiePs 
stay  there,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  WkUe^s  seminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  hmi  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  short  but 
aflfectionate  address:  ^Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem— always 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  a^in  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  from  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  flv  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue."  The  brave^s  reply: — ^Tkis  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  he  had  just  suspended  from  his  neck]  wUlgwe  me  more  ease  than 
I  ever  had,  and  I  tmll  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  tohOe  men,  I  am  glad  that 
vttf  brothers  and  sisters  have  heard  of  the  good  aet  I  have  done,  J^  broSiers  and 
sisters  think  ihat  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  but  I  now  know  what  ihave  done,  I 
did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good ;  but  by  giving  me  this 
medal  I  know  it/* 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Letelesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  lime 
was  appointed.  Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custoiD, 
and  now  consulted  Petakshcaroo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  youof; 
brave  said,  "  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by  force."  His  father 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
exertions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodffe  of  the  Knife-chief,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  When 
he  nad  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  Letelesha  then  waved  bid 
wrar-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death. 
"  Strike,**  said  Petdesharoo,  "  /  tcill  meet  the  vengeance  of  Ids  friends,**  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  Lddesha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  beibre 
conamitting  such  an  act  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of  propertv, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  The  boy  was  surrenderc^d,  and  the  vannbie 
oollection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stoMi*    This,  it  is  thought,  wiU  be  the 
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last  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attempted  in  the  tribe.  ^  The  origin 
of  this  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  traders."  •  They  believed  that  the  success 
of  their  enterprises,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 
Adhering  to  the  due  performance  of  these  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mx.  NeagU  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  succes&  It  was  copied  tor  Dr.  GodmarCs  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  volume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies,  is  brought  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Governor  Com  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

"My  father, — ^We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.    We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  upon  it.    You  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
us  at  present    [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.    When  the 
council  was  again  convened,  MeUa  continued.]     We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.    You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.    You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties.    Our  country  was  then  very  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that !    This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.    You  know  your  children.    Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.    Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
.  *  yes.'    This  you  know !    A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  our  old  people  have  all  sunk  into  their  graves.    They  had 
serae.    We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.    We  are  fearful  we  shall  offend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  dof%ot  sell  them.    This  has  caused  us  gre^t  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.    Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.    And  he  would  never  foi^ive  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  away.    When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.    Now  you  ask  us  again.    You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  is  not  enough !    We 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left    We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.    We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  himt  u|)on.    You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.    Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.    We  are  growing  uneasy.    What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.    You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.    I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.    I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.    We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St.  Mary's.    We  said  to  you  then  ir  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell:  and  we  thought  it  would  he  the 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  is 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ourselves ;  and  what  I  have 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  people  have 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opuion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you  ?  We  speak  to  you 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
this  piece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  oui*  use,  allows  us  to  kecnp 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.  We  should  incur  hu 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more ; 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our 
neighbors,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  lef\  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tril^.  You  are  in  the  iriidst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
money,  we  "v^ish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
We  ail  shake  hanils  with  you.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.    Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words.** 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  Metea  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  land,  yet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  same 
determination  is  manifest  throughout. 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noble 
and  dignified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wavne,  was  severely  wounded ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  itritish  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention^ 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  Metea,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written^ 
MttUwv,  were  very  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularlv  named 

KEE WAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains^  as  for  its  merits 
in  other  respects.  Indian  History  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
|»art  of  any  work  about  them.    Keeweigfmshkxtm  began : — 

^My  father,  listen  to  me!  The  first  white  people  seen  by  ns  were  the 
Frencn.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mode 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  into.  Af\er  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  father.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us,  *We  will  clotne  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  wiU 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  the?  did.' 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  countr}',  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  wo  should  have  any  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  the 
British  had  l»cen  in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 
people^  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
land.  These  people  wc  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  General 
H^ayne^]  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief,  [fVayne,]  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  present;  but  he 
said  to  them,  *When  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me.* 
Shortly  after,  be  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  come  in. — ^We  were  told,  [L)y  the  general,]  *  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  uieir  example  in  giving 
you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  require? 
Sure  enough !  The  first  time,  we  were  clothed  with  great  liberality.  You 
gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  thmgs  we  stood  in  need 
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of,  and  said,  'This  is  the  way  jou  may  ahvayn  expect  to  be  used.'  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maiimee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — ^The  Chippewas, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  toerey  crigvnalhu  hd  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us." — ^  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies,  Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  tlien  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  loneer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the  Ppttowattomies 
may  think  1  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  that  I  wish  to  claim  a 
flhare  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  iK>t  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  ^1,  Governor  Cass  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  bad  to  say  in  council  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what  necessaries  we  require ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  goods." 

**  A  series  of  misfortunes,''  savs  Mr.  Schoolcraft^  ^  has  since  overtaken  this 
fiiendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chiefl  On  retummg  from  the  treaty  of  ^  icago, 
while  off  the  mouth  of  Grrand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  wtruck 
by  a  fiaw  of  wind  and  upset.  AfVer  making  every  exertion,  be  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  has  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  ^the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  sale,  and  hence  the  reason  that  Ktewagoushkum^s 
son  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

Black.hawk's  war-'Historical  account  of  ike  tribes  engaged  in  it— Treaty  between 
tkem-^Murders  among  the  Sioux  and  Chipvewas — Red-biro — Taken  for  murder 
— Dies  in  prison — Trial  and  execution  of  Inaians — Black-hawk — The  Sacs  murder 
28  MenoTninies—Indians  instdted— Their  country  sold  tcithout  the  consent  of  a  large 

party This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — General  Gaines 

drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippi— Conclude  a  Treaty— Treaty  broken—Sacs  re- 
turn again  to  their  village — Determine  on  war — GentfroT  Atkinson  marches  against 
tkem — They  retreat  up  Rock  Bxver. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  be  mentionea  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagoe.  This  tribe  inhabit  me  country  upon  the  Ouisoonsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  (ound  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  whites,  about 
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150  years  ago,  and  here  tLey  still  remain.  In  1890,  they  were  supposed  to 
number  151^  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  children, 
and  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*  A  body  of  Winnebago  warriors  was  in 
the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  EUskwaUuotu  SanamakhongOj 
called  SUme-eaierj  and  fVapanumgwOy  or  fPAite-Zoon,  were  leaders  of  the  Wui- 
nebago  warriors.  The  latter  was  one  that  opposed  General  Wayne  in  1794, 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  An^ricans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  GreeDville. 
He  also  treated  with  General  Harrison,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  again  at 
Greenville  in  1814 ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  nriti^ 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  ^vaa 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  they 
received  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  name, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  whom  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters ;  but 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Potto wattomies,  or  Pouteouatamis.  This  nation  was  eariy 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  1668, 300  of  them  visited  Father  ,^lloua, 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagouamigon,  which  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  years 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things ;  among  others,  that  he 
could  so  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  oflen  saw  the  &eat  Spirit  He 
was  ta^en  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after.f 

The  country  of  the  Pottowattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Liake 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  set  down 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yearlv  5700  dollars.  Of 
this,  350  dollars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  together,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  ihe  west  of  the  Pottowattomies,  generally 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  '!nie  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  Keokuk,  Of  him  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  1^20,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fiflh  of  whom  may  be 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  history  of 
the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  Black-hawk,  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  1823 ;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagos,  called  Redrbird,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  States'  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &C.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  firom  them  all  were  con- 
stantly visiting  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  fix»m  insult  or  injuiy 
from  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agreemeat 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  the  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  offered,  would  lead  direcdy  to 
diiliculty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  accommodate  anoUier, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  however 
uttle  was  effected  by  them. 

As  was  expected,  frequent  miu*der8  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  it  xns 

*  Dr.  Morse  rated  them  at  5000.    Jhd.  Reportf  Ap.  362. 
i  Charieooix,  Hitu  de  Ja  Nouv.  France,  i.  99^. 
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not  often  that  those  guilty  of  them  could  be  found  or  recognized.  At  leof^ 
in  the  summer  of  1^7,  a  party  of  24  Chippewaa,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  dnelhng, 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wouuded  eiffht  of  them. 
The  commandant  of  Fort  Snelling  captured  four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas,  who  immediately  shot  them,  according  t# 
the  directions  of  the  commandant.  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
the  proceedings  of  the  commandant,  and  resolved  upon  a  f\uther  retaliation 
upon  the  Chippewas.  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
aner,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
neighbors  derided  him,  as  beinjr  no  brave* 

What  were  the  grounds  of  Std-hird^B  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Chippewas ;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  eicecuted  for  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
MelhodUi  near  Prairie  des  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 
case. 

As  he  could  not  get  revenge  of  the  Chippewas,  Rtd-bird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself,  of  whom  Black-hawk  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed  two  persons 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  viith  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bought  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to^the  mouth  of  Bafaxe  River. 
Six  days  after,  Jiilv  30,  with  his  company  augmented,  Rtd-bird  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Blackrhawkj  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  properplaces  in  history. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  Clenend  Atkinson  marched 
into  the  Winnebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  Bediird,  and  six  other  Winnebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States*  Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  except  Red-bird^  who  had  died  in  prison.  Waniga  or  the 
jSun,  and  Ckik-Jum^-nc,  the  Little-bidly  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
for  the  murder  ofnegtstre  Gagmer^  as  accomplices  of  Bed-birdy  in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  hSs  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chik' 
hong'sic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solomon  Lipcap ;  and  Waniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gagnier  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  ddk-hon^-sic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  Waniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Wamga  was  found  ffuilty,  and 
Chik'honr-sic  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  MeUiode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  noUe  prosequi  Black-hawkj  or.  Kararzhonsad-hah^  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kanonekah,  the  Youngest  of  the  TkunderSy  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  o£  Bed-bird, 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  insufiferable,  if  possible,  as  anv  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  haa  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indians,  that  they  deny  an 
act  when  guilty :  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  it   Hence,  the  white  people's 
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keeping  them  imprisoned,  they  think  an  act  of  great  cowardice ;  preeuumig 
they  dare  not  punish  the  culprit  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  after  an 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  dme,  and  been  discharged  for  want  of 
«yidence,  although  ilt  the  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  doubts  of  his  guilt, 
even  upon  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer on  his  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  fnends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  Illinois  before 
the  end  of  182a 

Black- HA  WK,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  was  discharged ;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  vi^nild  seem,  he  bad 
too  much  craA  to  acknowledge  before  his  triaL  , 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acts  of 
▼iolence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer ;  and  it  was 
rightly  judged  by  General  Mdnsorij  that  efibrts  had  been,  or  were  being  made 
by  some  of  them  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
lliat  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Blaekrhawk  in  evidence. 
He  says,  ^  Runners  w^re  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioux, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  wrar  of  183S^  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  effected 
it,  although  at  the  very  time  murders  were  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit.  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  connections.  Blade-hawk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chie&  of  the  Fotes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chieu  for  the  fettlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Black-hawl^s  party,  and  28  of  them 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  BUuk-htnck  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  affiiir  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chie&,  the  year  before,  they  made  no 
such  demand  for  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Oma- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
sale ;  but  Black-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Keokuk^  or  the  Watchftd-fixj 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  trea^ ;  when  Black-kmek 
knew  what  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  displeased  him ;  but  Ka^aJt 
had  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  M^fnio^  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  **  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  had  been  made,  and  said  we  would  be  oblised  to  leave  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  village, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  me 
principal  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  buUd 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Keokvk  had  consented  to  go, 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  go  with  him. 

A  party  now  began  to  onpmize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  KeokA 
They  called  upon  BUuk-hawk  for  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  cbieC 
^I  gave  it  freely — and  after  quesdoning  ^vhah^qutHfnt  about  the  sale  of  the 
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lands,  he  assured  me  that  be  never  bad  consented  to  the  sale  eft  oor  yfllage/ 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  tbeir  leader,  and  taised  the  standaid  of 
opposiuon  to  Keokuk,  with  a  fall  determination  not  to  leave  my  village.^ 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Mississippi.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  years* 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  eountrv  on  the  Miraisdippi,  was  from  the  UMUth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Pmtage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,'some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kind  like  the  follow- 
ing : — One  of  Black-hawKs  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam*  Some  whites,  having  learned  the  cir- 
cimistance,  repaired  to  the  Indian's  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  hail  got  during  liis  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  tbeni 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  be  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  family,  in  consequenee  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  ^"oee  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  afier  it  The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  Black-hawk  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowus, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  him. 
•Weapopcy  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himself^ 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chief  But  the  Prophd,  fVabokieskiek^  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  Mlack'hawk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  fiither  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  being  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  strata^m  of  the  Prophet,  or  J^tctpopt^  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence.  The  chiets  of  the  whites  at  Alalden  and  other  places,  had  been 
visited  by  Black-hawk  or  bis  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
renpect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  fiiends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief,  Elackrhawk^  found  that  Ktokvk  bad  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convincea  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  lead-mines,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  vears,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  bmying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  be  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  vrinter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  own  wigwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previous — ^the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
bidians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  viras  insufferable  to  Bladcrhmok — ^where 
10  the  white  nan  that  could  endure  such  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could, 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Misnasippi,  having  re- 
tamed  from  tbeir  buntkig-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  <m  account  of  infbr- 
■MtioB  •f  the  scata  of  thimn  \m  tbeir  village.    The  ice  had  not  left  the  Mii- 
13 
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dissippi ;  but  befbre  it  was  time  to  plant  com^  the  firm  reaohition  of  tbe  chieft 
was  taken,  that  their  village  they  would  again  poflaess.  They  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  tooK  poseeesion.  Tbe  whites  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  tiben,  said  they 
would  Iwe  andpUmi  together;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  ail  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  ^eat  insults ;  some  of  their  women  being  sbamefiilly  beaten 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  ofllence,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertheless,  to  the  shame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village*  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  anideB 
with  which  they  hunted. 

In  the  fall  of  18:^,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Black'hatvk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  their  hunung 
expeditiona  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  means 
fbr  a  reconciliadon,  without  giving  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
<^ro8sed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  Black-hau/k,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life^t>lood  of  some  of  his  people; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  tbe 
government's  land ;  fbr  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  they  re* 
mained  unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  encroachmenti  if  tkt 
kuUaM  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Reynolds  forthwith  taking  the  resparmbUUjfy  declared  the  state  of  Illinois  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  weie 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  State& 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  ReynMa  wrote  from  Belleville, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illioois,  to  General  GcMtity  the  military  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
dle  band  of  the  Sac  Indians^  headed  by  Blaokrhawk ;  and  that  in  order  to  le- 
pel  said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  for  that  service. 
He  therefore,  ^  as  executive  of  the  state  of  Illinoie,"  respectfully  solicited  his 
codperation.  General  Gotnea  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following,  May  30,  fbr  the  Sac  village,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  mS- 
ficient  to  put  down  the  **  hosdle  Sacs ; "  but»  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteenL 

Governor  Reyrwlds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  Geneial  (3ark,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  afl^rs  at  St  Louis,  and  among  other  thin^  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  troops  ''to  j/roUd  the  citizens  "  of 
the  state  ''near  Rock  Island yrom  invasion  ana  depredation;''  but  from  his 
letter  to  Gaines^  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  tnwiM. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  davs,  by  thinking  tbe  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the  /ear  of  invasioB 
into  adual  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  be  goes  on :  llie  ol^ect  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citieens  by  removing  said  Indians^ 
^  peaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must"  "I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  sof' 
ficient  force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dmd  or  aUse, 
ever  the  west  sida  of  the  MississippL''    Whether  his  ezieeUeBC^  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  his  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certaioly  he  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  **  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  tbe  citi- 
zeus  of  the  state."  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  effort 
on  his  part  ^  had  been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  all  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands." 

hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 
drive  off  the  Indians.  Accordingly  Gteneral  Oaines  proceeded  to  the  counW 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  dim-* 
culty,  which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  (General  Oatnes^s  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  al)out  it,  we  lay  it  before 
the  reader.    It  is  contnined  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1631. 

*•  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  villages,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  w*hatever  may  be  their  feelings 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen— 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  off.  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  chiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intention  to  moveforthwithf  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  infuntiT.  Their  village  is  immediate! v  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  fi!*om  the  stqam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
]>robably  without  tbe  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
fiiendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  will  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  anv  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June, 
Bkidi'ha^  met  General  Oaines  in  council,  and  plainly  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  far. 
But  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compar* 
ing  his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-hawk  in  his  life.  **  Several  other 
tribes,''  observes  the  general,  "such  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doub^l 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  offendmg  allies." 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  not  effect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived^ 
These  the  Indiand  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  being  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  after  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretsiy  of  war.  General  Oaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  **  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  been 
chastised  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  disturb  the  fircmtier  inhabitants;'' 
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and  that  Governor  Reynolds  was  of  the  same  opinion.  But  in  this  they  were 
both  mistaken,  although  when  the  treatv  was  made,  Black-hauk  without 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  ne  could  not  foresee  what  would 
happeu.  He  had  been  promised  corn  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
stead of  that  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  wiuU  they 
received  was  far  from  sufficient,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  encroachment  or 
famine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  ^cs,  as  the  old  chief  says,  went 
over  the  river  to  steal  com  from  their  own  fields  !  and  thus  began  a  new  series 
i)f  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

Bladi-hawky  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  30  June,  1831,  five  days 
after  the  **  flight,^  and  amon^  the  siguera  we  recognize,  besides  Mucata-Mu- 
Hi-EATAK  (Black-h4xtok)f  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Pashepaho  (Stabbing- 
chief},  Weesheat  (^ur^eon-htad)y  Kakekamah  (Mrfish),  and  sevend  otheiu 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  that  the  party  from  Etack-hau^s 
band  killed  the  28  Menomouies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whites  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenue  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  haixlly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
against  them.  Be  this  as  it  may.  General  •mkinson  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  at  whose  approach  Black-hawk  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Mississippi,  wnere  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Rock  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos,  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazardous  and  imequal  conflict 

As  Black-hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses from  General  Jtkinsony  ordering  him  in  a  peremptoiy  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
the  PropheVs  village  to  make  corn,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  they  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  thev 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  with 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  ^Minsotu  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  Indianf 
up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  waited  for  a  rein- 
forcement 
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March  of  Major  Stillman — Kilis  some  of  Black-hawk's  men — Stillman's  d/dtai-^ 
Talk  with  the  Winneba^oS'-Menomotues  join  the  whites — Settlement  on  inditn 
Creek  destroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women — Murders — Plum  JRiver  settU' 
ment  broken  up — Congress  orders  out  troops — Murders  near  Galena — Indians  cut 
t^  by  General  Dodge — Snider's  defeat — Stevenson's  defeat — Attack  on  the  fort  at 
Buffalo  Grove — On  that  at  Jipple  River — Defeat  of  Major  Dement — Murder  at 
Cincinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  chtdera  amon^  the  regular  troops — Battle  sf 
the  Ouisconsin — Action  wtthtke  steam-boat  Warrwr — BaiSU  of  the  id  of  Atgmstf 
and  end  of  the  war. 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  ^Minsmi  at  Ogee's  or  Dixoifs  Ferry,  General 
fVkUesides  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  or  discoveiy  was  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  about  tlio  ISth 
of  May,acompanv  of  270  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  Stillman,  Bulck-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detaeh- 
ment,  sent  out  three  yotmg  warriors  witn  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
▼ite  them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  tks 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  afler  die  first,  to  see  what 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  These  ^ve  were  discoverad 
and  pursued  by  a  smaU  party  of  the  whites,  and,  Itdng  overtakan,  cwu  sf 
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them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped.  It  was  now  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  party  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place;  all  inmiediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
forward  in  confiision.  It  does  not  appear  that  Blackchawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disonierly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
ftivorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enem  v  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  a  sumcient  numoer  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
virith  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indiieuis  ^  showed  them- 
selves on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Mtyor  SHUmom,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  situation  of  the  advance  colunm,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  effected — it  vras  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  flight !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Black-hawl^s  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Black^Juuok  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  reported  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  thev 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferrv  for  several  days  after  the  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  90  miles  from  that  place.  Thev  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th ;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  ftt>m  that 
country  says,  ^  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  of^  and  every 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  oft^  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  n^  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — nis  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  Black-haiwk*9  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  gnil^^  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  afiSiir  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  cure  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out the  western  region.  Black-hau^s  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  iSX), 
and  only  the  next  day  after  StUJmarCs  defeat.  Governor  Rtj/nMs  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  "con- 
sidered necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Although  the  news  of  Major  StiilmnrCs  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengers  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  nevirs  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
24  hours  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Bemolds  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  for 
2000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  off  the 
Winneba^os,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Bfr.  Gratottf  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  thev  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chiefj 
etiHed  the  JaUU-oI^uL  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, 
13» 
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*^  Father,  what  you  have  heard  of  us  is  from  fi)rked  tongues,  and  wlisft  yea 
have  heard  of  Man-^ater  is  false.  Man-eaier  is  sick ;  but  he  has  sent  his  sister 
and  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  haTe  al- 
v^ays  heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  fiitber,  the  Great 
Spirit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  you 
have  held  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  CSreat  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fast,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  of^  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  been  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  continually,  and  trying  to  blow 
lies  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  tofrards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  &ther,  onr  younc 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afraid  they  wiU 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a  pap^ 
like  the  one  General  .Atkinson  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  they  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace." 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  began,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themaelveB 
to  the  whites,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  su(>posed  that  it  was 
flrom  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  inarch  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army.  * 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  te 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  settlement  upon  Indian  Chreek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  town  of  UennepiD, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
&llen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  after 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  Blaek^^und^M 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  diat  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  UaUj  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  ftnoiy 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  that 
aparty  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  lor  their  lives. 
Tney  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  hare 
returned  again  very  soon,  as  thev  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  bejfoie 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  tiaU  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16,  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age ;  two  brothers  of  these  yotmg  wofnen,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Bkuk-hmok  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  kiUed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  weie 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  Tbe 
following  account  was  written  immediately  after  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  is 
probably  correct 

<*  Of  the  Misses  Halls^  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  me  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  Afler  the  bloody  scene  of  despatching  sueh  of  tlie 
nunily  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eve-wit- 
neeses,)  those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  ^ed  bv 
a  man— other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guai'd  and  keep  them  fix>m  fidKng  oi# 

*  The  editor  of  the  American  Anmtal  Register  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  plaeng 
affair  a  month  earlier.  It  changes  the  ^niiole  aspect  of  affmrs ;  making  the  lofBaas  Ike 
mnrderert,  which  is  boI  ftct. 
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in  difficult  pasBee.— »At  night  a  lodge  was  set  ^art,  and  blaakets  spread  foi 
them,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  bj  whom  they  were 
taken  eare  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  c^ered  to  them ;  but  thev 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  whi6h 
the  younjp  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  o^red  no  insult  to 
them.  They  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  BUKk-hmclk^s  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud  :— 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  tliey  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwiUing  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  lo 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HciCs  head 
a  lock  ef  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amonff 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  ibrty  horses,  v^ampum  and  trinkets, — in 
ail  to  the  amount  of  3000  dollara" 

Blaek-hawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sauroes  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
^Minson  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  step?,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearanpe ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  bvlb^ 
picious  Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  be 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  23  May,  a  party  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Mtm* 
fan,  with  despatches  for  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  St,  Vrain^  an  Indian  agent,  was  amon^  the  num* 
bar.  They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  mack-hoMB 
camp.  St,  Vram  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  from  the  part  be  took  concern- 
ing their  removal. 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  iSmdA  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  ffmters,  a  mail  contractor  at  Cialena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  30  maAm 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  vrisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indiau 
country,  that  BlcuSc^hawk^a  party  fbund  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  mounted  rangers  to  be  raised 
"for  the  defence  of  the  fi:x)ntiers." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  five  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16tn  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dod^e  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immedmtelv  in  pursuit.  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  13  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  after  erossiBg 
East  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamps 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  smul 
guard  to  watch  for  any  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  after  tha 
retreating  Indians.  Hiey  presenuy  came  up  with  tfaam,  and  began  an  indis* 
criminale  slaughter.    No  resistanoe  vras  noade,  and  evafy  IndMB  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  few  mioutes.    Not  satisfied  with  tlus,  they  tore  off  the 
scalps  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Snyder  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indian 
force  near  Kellog's  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  tbey 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  killed 
and  mortally  wounded.    The  whites  now  escaped  by  flight 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Stevenson  with  a  smml  force  was  scoutiii^ 
near  where  General  Dodge  cut  off  the  13  Indians,  be  was  met  by  a  force  under 
Bladc-kawkf  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  they 
were  defeated.  At  one  time,  Captain  Stevenson  was  left  almost  alone  by  his 
part}',  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  they  rallied  ftg&ii)*  and  efiected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  was  close 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  Iry  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors, to  surprise  the  fort  at  Buffalo  Grove,  on  Kock  River,  only  about  12  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  ofl^  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  been 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Black-haiok  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  firom  Gralena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  fFel!^  was  woimded  before  reaching  the  fort,  and  another  man 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  woidd  doubtless 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  fi*om  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldiers, 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  thenu 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fight  took  place  between  a  eompany  of 

Sies  under  Mijor  Dement  uid  a  band  of  Indians,  not  fiu:  fh>m  Kellog's 
"ove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  infom^ 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  ofif  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  ha^  not  proceeded  ftr  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  The  Indian  yell  so  fiigfat- 
ened  the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  fix>m  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
Stevenson  inarched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  al 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Thampmm  and  Joaiet 
Boxley,  both  shockingly  mutilated  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  left  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississif^i,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  efifected  their  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontier&  **  General  Soott  was  ordered  from  the  sea-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast ',  nine  com- 
panies of  in&ntry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  finom 
Baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed,  that  ^ye  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  fix>m  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  at 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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were  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.* 
Accordingly  General  ScoU  informed  Greneral  Manaon  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  the  troopa  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  after-times  with  an  effect  which  luis  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  day&  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioned  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  208  men 
under  Ck>lonel  Twifi^gSf  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr.  John  J^oroeU,  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  JiUy,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  concern- 
ing its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows : — 

**'  I  regret  to  add,  that  tne  intelligence  from  the  regular  troops  is  disastrou& 
Of  the  three  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  TieiffgSf  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  firom  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  oUiers 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  strangling  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  wbitner,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  ^  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Twiggs  himself,  and  Surgeon  Hverett,  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  fVom  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

**You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  CummingSj  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  among  them  increased  as  they  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  tne  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  command  of  General  ScoUy  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  larger  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again." 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  Mnnson 
in  pursuit  ot  Blaek-hmok^  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
Greneral  Mdnson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowattomie  Indian,  named 
Wafaitsbth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  *'  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two." 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
Black-hawk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

**  Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  nis  forces  at  Lake  Cosh- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake  ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Posey^  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores.** 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  BUtck-hauX,  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape  in  that  direction ; 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit.    The  old  chief  Had  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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to  which  be  had  retreated,  he  ahould  not  only  reoeire  additional  forces  by 
which  he  could  withstaod  all  the  Americana  could  briog  against  him,  but 
also  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  AtkinsoiCi  armv,  without  pro- 
visions, nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodge  was  imme- 
diately upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  humked  milei^ 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodgty  with  about  900  men  besides  IndiaiM 
came  up  with  Black-hawk  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago, 
over  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  managemeiit 
of  the  old  warrior  chief^  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  esciq)ed  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgers  army,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  aflair.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  be^^m,  it  wat 
so  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  following  accouut 
of  the  affair : — 

^  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  battle  having  been  fbu^t  be- 
tween Gen.  Dodge  and  his  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorioua  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt  Plimptov^s  letter  to  Capt. 
CUvrky  are  these :  Parouett,  with  a  few  Wumebagos,  left  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceea  to  Gen.  Dodgers  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  morning  last,  21st  inst.  Gen.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  Jkkinson  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  circunuBtanee 
to  Gen.  Dodge^  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturdiay)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  firom 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued ;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re- 
treating. The  night  being  very  dark,  they  found  it  impossible  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  found,  ymen  Parquetl  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
ParaueU  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagement." 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  battle  by  Geo^id  Dodge ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  o£  In  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  batde,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  afiair  of  the  21st  is  called  a  batUe,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  nmne,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  hafe 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river: 
the  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Black-hawk,  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  give  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  JSTeapofe, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  Black-hawk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  afler  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  h» 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  afler  became  a  pritM>ner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  Atkinson  had  marched  from  Coshcononi:; 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  cm 
the  place  where  the  fight  had  b^n  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immediately 
ready  to  cooperate  with  nim.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafls,  they  could  not  even  cross 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  afWr,  and  in  tbe 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  #n  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  General  Dodrt  urged  in  ezeuse,  that  his  men  were  worn  down  wkh 
fatigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodgt^s  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Big-lake.  She  was  a  sister  of  Kzokuky  and  her  husband 
bad  been  killed  in  the  fight  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  they 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-heuok^s  final  resolution ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Uhien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Blade-hawk'^  men 
had  been  killed. 

General  Dodge  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  as 
flhould  attempt  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  joined  Greneral  Mcinson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  under 
JBlack'hawL 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  tliem  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  that  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-hawk,  The  first  was  bis  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  Aiid  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  Mdnson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  afiair  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hawk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  witli 
hira  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  signs  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  c^iptain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kill  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  affair  by  Captain  /.  Throcmortoru,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

^  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  village, 
20  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  firiendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  tnat  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  aflemoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  gentlemen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  lefl  them.  As  we 
neared  them,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decov  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  W(»men  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  il* 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  1  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  beean  to  fail,  and  night  comine  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killed,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  Tost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  leg,)  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  ^et  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  [of  General  •Atkinson's]  army  upon  them.  We 
found  them  at  it,  walked  in,  and  took  a  hand  ourselves.    The  first  shot  from 
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the  Warrior  laid  out  thru,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  aoy  tbin^  about  it,  for  I  am 
in  great  haste,  as  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  field  agam.  The  army  lost 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  last  night  We  brought  down  96  prisoners,  women  and  children. 
I  tell  you  what,  iSam,  there  is  no  fun  in  fighting  Indians,  particularly  at  this 
season,  when  the  grass  is  so  very  bright  Every  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
fought  well.  We  nad  16  reeulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  £fbir, 
of  Platte,  Mr.  .James  G,  Soidardj  and  one  of  the  RoUttes,  were  with  as,  and 
fought  well." 

Lieutenant  Kingshwy,  an  ofiicer  in  command  of  the  United  States'  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  was  inune- 
diately  done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  when  the  six-pounder  was  dis- 
charged upon  them,  and  all  immediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  ofiered.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  whole  combined  army, 
amouDiing  to  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  following  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  August  6. 

*^  The  whole  army  under  Gener^  Mdnson,  embracing  ^e  brigades  com- 
manded by  Generals  HenrVj  Posey^  and  AUxandtTy  and  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  General  Dodffe^  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouisconsin 
at  Helena,  on  the  28m  and  29th  ult  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  distance  of 
about  ^ye  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  M^ 
kinson,  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  would  reqmre  all 
diligence  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  commenced  fi'om  that  time  a  forced  maerdi ;  leaving  aD 
baggage  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
pursuit 

"  The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouisconsin  Blufli  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  of  moun- 
taina  No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  sununit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothing  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  or  the  heaviest  growth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chieflv  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difiiculties  of  the  pursuit  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
%vithout  a  murmur ;  and  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more  recent,  the  officers 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  push  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  croes  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2d.  The  horses  being  nearly  broken  dovim,  and  the  men 
nearly  exliausted  from  fatigue,  General  Atkinson  ordered  a  halt  for  a  lew 
hours,  (it  bein^  after  8  o'clock, j  with  a  determination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  for 
the  Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  marcn. 

"  General  Dodgers  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  the 
infantry  followed  next ;  General  Henry* s  brigade  next ;  General  Alexander's  next ; 
and  General  Posers  formed  the  rear-guard.  Greneral  Dodge  called  for,  and 
as  soon  received,  20  volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  whole  army. 

"  In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  five  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  announcing  their  having 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  back,  and  the  intelli- 
gence was  quickly  conveyed  to  General  AOcimon^  then  to  all  the  eommandera 
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of  the  brigades ;  and  die  celerity  of  the  maroh  was  mstantly  increased.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  front 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indians 
were  driven  by  our  spies  firom  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
fi^m  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
march ;  but  being  charged  upon  and  routed  fit>m  their  hiding-places,  they 
sou^t  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joinmg  in  one  general  efiort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

**  Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  General  •^- 
ifcMMon  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Mexamkr  and  General  Posty  to  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  tlie  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Htmy  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  \j,  S.  infantry, 
and  General  DodgiR^s  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  bluf^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  6ic  were  so  plenti- 
fill  as  to  afibrd  every  fiicility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  upon  and  conmienced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  fit>m  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  Dodgi^s  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  Henr^$  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeed^  in  swinoming  a  Mlough 
of  the  Mississippi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
,^Uxander  and  Poaey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 

**  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escapNad  our 
Bharp-shooters. 

^  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

**  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Bladc^hmokj  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  ofi^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
manv  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing fought  bravely  against  the  United  States  during  the  last  war,  &C.,  signed 
by  British  ofiiicers,  were  found  on  the  battle-grouncL 

**  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  Camp,  and  beg^ 
ged  premission  to  ffo  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  theuL  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

**  General  Mdruan,  accompanied  by  Generals  Dodft  and  Posey,  with  tho 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  rrairie  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

**  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  firom  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Prtee,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fi'esh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  Mississippi, 
lliey  rushed  with  Aill  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  12. 

**  Greneral  SooU  and  staff  left  here  this  mornioff  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Atkins(mr 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  although 
Blaek-kawk  himself  hM  made  his  escape.  General  Meiamn  immediatehr 
14 
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directed  KB^kuk  to  tend  out  Bome  of  his  Indiant  to  deaumd  a  Mmnder  of  al 
tbe  warriors  that  had  escaped,  and  if  possible  to  capture  Biadirhaukt  aoi 
bring  faim  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

Respecting  his  last  battle,  Black-hmwk  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  csise 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  r»> 
sistance  until  the  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deHv* 
mined  to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  tk 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.  Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  Is 
nve  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  hino,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
The  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  preparBtsiy 
to  his  departure  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voluntiiily 
with  those  that  had  been  sent  out  aA»r  hiuL 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permisffion  togo  <Ni 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  tlie  Sd  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  Hmj 
soon  after  met  with  the  flying  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  aid 
indiscriminately  murdered  about  120  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  whs 
had  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  m  the  battle  of 
the  2  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  tar 
amples  of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  '^  When  our  troops  chained 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  wom^  anil 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reuder  it  difficuk 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  j^oung  s^uaw  of  about  19  stood  in  tbe 
grass  at  a  short  distance  from  our  hne,  holdmg  her  little  girl  in  her  anni, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bona, 
passed  into  tbe  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  tha 
ffround.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  coiu&ned  it  to  the  ground  alsa  Durinf 
Uie  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief^  but  nose 
had  time  to  aflford  it.  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  tbtf 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided.  Lieutenant  .^fuleraon,  of  tbe 
United  States'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  sui^^ical  aid.  k 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operatMU  was  per- 
formed upon  the  litde  sufferer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  sbnek.* 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  this  ladiaD 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  6^  biscuit  during  tbe  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  tbe 
ftcts  given. 

AJthough  no  further  depredations  could  be  fesred  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  tbe 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  en  Cedar  Creek,  which  nw 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shol, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  ffUHam  Martin,  They 
iefi  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggins  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fle€i,  as  was  anp- 
posed,  over  the  MississippL  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  theuk  It  was  soon  afler  discovered  tbat 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  Ktokuk^9  band,  and  he  gave  up  bii 
laephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Partiadars  in  the  Utes  of  the  ehirfmen — Neapope — His  account  of  kimseif—SMrrm' 
der  of  Black-hawk — Speeches  on  the  occasion — His  speech  on  dU  same — Ptrtiat 
lars  in  his  early  history — ^WABOKiEBHiKK,fAe  Prophet — Treahf  ofStptmmhery  1839— 
— JiccowU  of  fiUck-hawk'i  companions^-^rrival  of  the  Indums  at  Washu^tsit^ 
Black-havrk'a  imtsrview  with  the  President. ' 

Nbapofb  was  second  in  conunand  to  Bfodb-Aotofc,  and  in  aU  the  expedftiosB 
against  the  whites;  he  was  takei)  prisoner  in  the  fight  Mrith  the  Sioux,  and  at 
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eanunioatioD  afterwards  by  GeBend  ScoU^  aboot  the  murderB  whieh  had 
beeo  coumaitied  on  the  whites,  he  ga^e  this  account  of  himself: — 

^  I  always  belonged  to  Bladi^uM$  band.  Last  sununer  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  I  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  Gaxnu^  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  MississippL  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
^t>phet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Black-kaxok^  with  a  message,  to  tell 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  tliem  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  StiUmim\ 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  wluit  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  beard  my  young  naen  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  of^  and 
my  young  men  cbased  them  about  six  miles." 

A*ec^ope  flirther  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  inunediately 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black-hawk;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  Sequent- 
ly;  that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  ibem.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  BUu^hauk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  whhe  flag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  immediMely  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  *^  IJML  too,^  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  fiicts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warner's  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  with  the  Indiana 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemMi 
▼ery  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fiiU  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
bis  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Street  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Deemie  and  Chaetar,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  after  they  vrere 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decorkf  called  the  One-^edf  rose  and 
^>oke  thus  to  him : — 

^  My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
retiun  soon ;  but  1  cx>uld  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  teU  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  us 
to  get  th^  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  very  hard  for  us  to  do  sj. 
That  one,  Mxtcatamiahkakatkqj  [meaning  B(acA:-^ati)tib,]  was  a  great  wav  off! 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  u  you  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  heads  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
leas  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  bands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safo;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  Wait  until  we  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whis- 
pered to  us  that  th^re  vfas  evil  intended  for  us ; '  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
lore  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
fore  OB.    We  have  eonfidance  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.    We  have 
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been  promised  m  great  deal  if  we  woyld  take  theae  men,— ibat  it  wovld  do 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  aee  what  will  be  done  Amt  u&— 
We  have  come  in  baste ;  we  are  tired  and  buocry.  We  now  put  tbese  men 
into  your  hands.    We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said,  in  answer: — 

**  My  children,  you  have  done  welL  I  told  you  to  bring  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  have  done  eo.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  bare  doae.  It  is  for  yoor 
good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [General  Atkinson,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  countiy,  you 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  roe,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
good.  I  will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  Mith  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
nave  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chiefi  asd 
warriors  as  you  may  select  My  chiMren,  the  great  chief  of  the  warrion, 
when  he  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  aU  other  prisooen, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place.  Colonel  Ttoflor,  who  is  h&re  by  me. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befiiended  ibe 
Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  tbem 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  ftther 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  bann. — ^Your  great  father,  tbt 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  Sur  east,  Geneni 
•Scott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great 
ikther,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  le 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indiana  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  go  to  Bock  Island  to  the 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  dajB^ 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — ^I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the  Btatk' 
hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  mueh 
lor  you  to  the  sreat  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  sreat 
fiither.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men,  BladL-haiok  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  eare  of  them  till  we 
start  to  Rock  Island.'' 

Colonel  TaytoTy  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  cuslody,  addressed  the 
chiefe  as  follows: — 

"The  great  chief  of  liie  warriors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  yoa 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  dija 
Your  friend,  General  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go  down  soon,  tiid 
so  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  keep  tbem  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  wa^ 
riors,  and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

Qhaetar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  ''My  fiither,  I  an 

foung,  and  do  not  know  bow  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  tioie 
ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  bat 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  otbers, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  the  speech  to  the  chiefs 
Waugh  kon  Detorit  Ccarramani,  the  One-eyed  DeoorU,  and  others,  'tocher  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  vou  said  to  them,  j^u  also  said 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Bmckrhawk  and  the  Prophet]  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  blaek  cloud  banf 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  braioa, 
and  into  my  heart.  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not 
seen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way;  I  had  much  trouble; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  oo 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Btack-hawk.  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfather,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  ny. 
Father,  I  am  no  chief^  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  natioo, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  ^ood  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  Ifo4o- 
fthe  Prophetf]  is  my  relation-*if  ne  is  to  be  buit,  I  do  not  wish  to 
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see  it.  Father^  ^bldiers  sometimes  stick  the  etids  of  their  gtms  into  the  baekt 
of  IndiaD  prisoners  when  they  are  going  abovt  in  the  hands  of  the  guard* 
I  liope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men.'' 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  Black-hawk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien  :-^ 

**  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieTed, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  belbre  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush, 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  yon  by  Indian  fighting,  I  detemuned 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  face  to  fiice.  I  fought  hard.  But  yoor  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-'hawk.  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom. — ^He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  (hey  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish,  fiut  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

**  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  afler  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war«  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians^  and  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies;  IndianB  do  not  steal. 

^  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  false  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  fol- 
lowed on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

**'  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  our  great  father.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fiiir  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
got  no  satisfiustioD.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
Sbe  forest  The  oposstmi  and  beaver  were  fled ;  the  springs  were  drying  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  fix)ni  starving ; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  ftthers 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  due 
lip  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  oi  Black-hawk  swelled 
hj^h  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  fiither 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

**  Blaxk-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  fiienda '  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He 
cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  sufier.  He  laments  their  fiue. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — ^they  poison  the 
haart ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them.-— His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  them, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  neariy  as  many  ofiicers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

''Farewell,  my  nation!  Alack-hawk  tried  to  save  you, and  avenge  your 
vnrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  his  plans  are  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  end. 
His  sun  is  settmg,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  BUuk-hawkJ* 
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It  IB  somewhat  tingular  that  the  old  chief  eboukl  efer  have  been  taken  alive, 
Hud  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  report* 
ed  currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  Spmtv'i 
famouE  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event. 

^*  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betake, 
Where  he  an  eod  of  battle  and  of  life  did  make.'' 

Fairt  QvKfeir. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Sjpenso'y  wn 
only  poetry* 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September^  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
tlie  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefibrsoo 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Biack'hawk  aad 
the  provhtty  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  with 
about  mly  less  distinguished  warriors^  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  best 
had  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  AVo- 
pope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

BUuh-hmok  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,aluiough  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
hun  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  bmught 
tip  by  the  Sac&  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  It  is  us* 
oecessary  for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
eeen  him,  to  be  excellenL 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  by 

difierent  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1890,  it. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hag'TCtthishiKan^BhcBrp^    In  a  dcaci-iptiou  of  him 

«Jix>ut  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  speh  Miu-^aJUMmik  kthkmek ;  and 

.  several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Pnypih/tty  or  WabokitMeky  (White-cloud,)  is  about  iOyears  old,  and  neariy 
aix  feet  high,  stout  and  athledc  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — ^He  ^  has  a  large,  oroad  ftee, 
short)  blunt  nose,  large,  full  eves,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  vmh  a  full  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  hesd-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savagenesa ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fiffht,  hot  mareing  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murdw.  He  haa  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  very 
white  dressed  deersMns,  firing  at  the  seams  with  shmt  cuttings  of  the  same.* 
This  description,  though  wntten  long  before  any  painting  waa  made  of  Ima, 
will  be  fbimd,  we  think,  to  correspond  veiy  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  We  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  fit>m  Blad>kawl^$  aocomit,  that  H^tAokia- 
htek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired: 
ajfid  that  he  had  made  BUuMuswk  believe  the  whites  were  bm  fow,  and  couM 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  from  the  disputed  laoda.  h 
aeems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Blatk'htwk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Amerkans  wertfiw  and  could  not  Jighiy  when  &t  is  known  that  be  wis 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  eonvinoed 
t»  the-  fiMty  of  sueh  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  ma£9  by  the  United  States  with  the  Mfimieba- 
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goes,  and  another  with  the  Saca  and  Foxes.  The  former  ceded  all  their  landa 
•oulh  of  the  OuiscoDfiln,  and  east  of  the  MisnsBippi,  amounting  to  4,600,000 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  mouth,  and  iiftWfiOO  acres  were  acquired  at  that  time,  ^  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  any  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.**  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  udians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera- 
tions : — ^  To  pay  an  annuity  of  20,000  dollars  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  black- 
smith and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  ndelity  of  Keokttk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  ou  the  loway  River,  to  include  Keokuk^s  principal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty,  Black-hawk,  his  two  sons,  the  jPwphetj  Mtopopty  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  Statea    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indians. 

A  gendeman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefierson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concerning  them : — **  We  were  immediately  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetric^  figures  of  most  of'^the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 
question,  *  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake."  ^  They  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  ot 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  ^  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  feces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  of  about  three  fingers^  width,  extending 
firom  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edges  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cockVcomlx" 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk^  JVasineun^vkj  called 
Jack,  but  for  want  of  *Uhat  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  ^  as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Black-hawk  Madi-atamO' 
mc-ac^ac,  and  states  his  height  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  50.  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  hia 
disposition  is  very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  ffreat  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integritv ;  that,  like  Mishikinakwc^  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acauired  the  title  by  braverv  and  wisdom. 

AhaeuahAcff,  or  the  Thvnderchud,  is  the  second  son  of  Black*hmok,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivitjr.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opukuahietk,  or  Jrabokieshidty  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars,  carries  with  him  a  huge  Pip^  &  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of^  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  hia 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

NE-A-popE,JVao^/)e,  JSTaapopty  &c.,  or  Brotitf  of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  PropLet,  and  **  some  years  his  junior ;  '^  and 
our  informant  adds,  ^  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  net 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  ate 
par  ndnkjndrum/*  ^  When  Mr.  CaUin,  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  ^aapope,  he  seized  tlie  ball  and  chain  that  were  ftatened  to  hia  legf 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  *  Make  me  89^  ami 

—  — ^ ■  ■  --,.-.,  ,.  -  -     .  — 

*  So  says  our  aathoriiy,  {NVes*t  Register,)  but  we  very  mueh  doubt  this  eDonnous  space 
^  rnUes  tooare  gives  ImO  square  mues,  which  perhaps  might  have  beta  the  trath.    But 
IKVBOO  •qowa  ailet«Bi  csnrideMd,  all  probability  it  oatriged. 
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9kotD  me  to  the  great  JhtherJ*  On  Mr.  CaUuCi  reflifliDg  to  paint  him  as  he 
wished,  he  kept  varying  his  countenance  with  grimaces,  to  prerent  him  from 
catching  a  liiteness. 

**  PowteskUcky  or  Straubeny,  is  the  only  Fox  among  them,  the  rest 
being  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Epanom:  his  parents  dying  while 
he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  by  Muipopt,    He  is  19  years  of  age." 

**  Pamahoe,  or  Fagt-dwimmnng'Jith,  is  a  short,  thick  set,  good-natnred  old 
brave,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  the  ancients.* 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  subse- 
quent deuiils : — **  For  the  expenses  of  12  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  aod 
clothing,  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  the 
sum  of  2500.'^ 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  Indians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  Black-haum  had  a  long  mterview  with  President  Jackson,  The  first 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  **'  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER." 

The  president,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  directed  the  articles  of  dresi 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Black-hawk  that  the 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  lor  Fori 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  gave  them  permission  to  return 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  said,  depended  upon  liie  conduct  of  their 
people;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  until  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  vrith,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  their 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said : — 

**  We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provisioDS 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  rignt  so  to  do.  We  hafe 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  whitea  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominiea 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them.* 

Black-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

^  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites ;  no.  They  had  t<M>  many 
houses — too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  tbem  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  Bkuk-hauk  is  a  woman ;  be  iB 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  vrished  to  retum  to  hii 
home,  you  were  willing.  Btadt-hauk  expects,  that,  like  Keokuk^  we  sbaD  be 
pennitted  to  retum  too.^ 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstaiicei 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  viras  unnecessair  to  look 
back  upon  thenL  He  intended  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  peeee. 
They  need  not  feel  anv  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  aod 
children.  They  should  not  suffer  from  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  He 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  vrith  one  another.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  VFould  be  pennitted 
to  retum.    He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  vriiile  in  Washmgton,  the  Indians  expressed  more  snrprin 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
any  thing  eUe  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  v?ere  conducted  fit>m  WashniftoD 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  smaU  island,  at  Old  Point  Comfoii, 
on  the  west  8}de  of  Uie  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  die  present  chapter,  a  few  other  interesting  matters  diall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  Indians 
while  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  them  tnere  not  lon(^  after 
their  confinement    We  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of  Kniekw* 
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bcckar  aagrs  of  iietti  soen  after.  Mr.  Irms^s  account  is  contained  io  a  letter, 
4iated  Waahii^oo,  18  Dec  ]dd2.^*<  Frrun  St  Louif  I  went  to  Fort  JefTtsrson, 
about  9  oii&cs  diNant,  to  eee  Blaek-hmek,  the  Indian  warrior,  and  bis  fellow- 
pri8oner»--a  foriom  ofew-*-eniacittted  and  dejected — die  redoubtable  chieflain 
himself^  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Reman  style  oi'  fiice,  and  a  {MX9potsessin^  countenance." 

Sinee  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  loUowing  will  not  be  thought  out  of 
plaee,  periiaps,  akaougfa  we  had  reserved  it  ibr  our  next  chapter.  It  is  from 
Che  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Lkeraiy  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  *<  We 
AMiad  time,  jeelerday,  to  visit  the  Black-hancky  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
ekiefs,  and  the  Pn>phet,  at  Congress  Hall  HotcL  We  went  into  theu*  cham- 
ber, and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lyimr  on  their  beds.  BUuik-haiuk  was 
aittSog  in  a  efaatr,  and  apparendy  depraiBed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65^  of 
middung  aiae,  wilJi  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist — 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fiUl  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  fi^e,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
deoaion  and  firmness.  His  face  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  s<m 
i)f  Bimck-*hm9k  is  a  noble  specimen  of  physical  beauty^^a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  feotasy.  The  ether  chiefs  had  nothing  in  particular  in 
tbek*  appeaianee  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  or  the  forest  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  wene  taken  to  the  Cherry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
M  the  Hmok  to  nimaakihaiketytpecUd  them 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadeiphia  thai  JBla^hmS^B  ''pyramidal 
feehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  fFaUer  ScoU,  Others  observed  that 
hie  cotmteaanoe  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
St^^hen  OiranL  In  N<^iolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  very  much 
reseudbkd  the  late  President  JUemve. 


€»AFTERXL 

From  th4  time  oftk*  ttttingjamt  qf  Blaox-Hj^wk  mnd  kiajuot  *  compamiams  from  FoT' 
item  Monro%j  5  /mm,  1^,  U  iktir  arrioal  on  the  Upptr  Mississijmif  on  the  first 
qf  JkiguttfoUawmg  ;  prefaced  by  some  r^eUioms  vflim  the  events  of  the  tsar. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  vrithout  a  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  niuch  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  fiag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
vfiUlingnew  to  surrender ;  but  uke  the  wretched  Hulibeea,  the  rifle  viras  the 
oaly  answer  they  received.  When  Major  StiUman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
nciare  Creek,  a  lew  Indians  were  sent  from  JSTaopop^s  camp  with  friendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carnage  of  the  whites, 
no  interview  ooidd  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  tbeir  lives, 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fiurtunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  onl^  a  decoy.  This  is  mere  assertion,  and 
proves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
Is  it  not  plain  that  Bhtk-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  eeuld  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flaff  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  ehie(  ^  I  find  too  ,*"  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  ihem,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 

The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal^ 


*  An  anooyiDoiM  aiUbor,  of  ynhtrnk  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  this  chapter,  gives 
OS  -their  names,  Slc.  as  follows  v— 

F^mabo,Pnphgi*ihMtkat^ ...#UI. 

Po*we^ek,  iVnpUt**  sdtfUd  ma,.  .  Ociwulsiif. 
Napope,  a<  ip«Ti«r, ,ain»0  M9f* 


Mae<iit-l-mitk<e-ca-eac,. «• . . .  JiUuk^luKmk* 

W» she  eecqck.  Mt ••»,.... Umi  Tkmmitr, 

Wa  fca  fca  ffhkik  fli  rrmktt Clisr  ITis- 
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and  all  the  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accom^ied  die  chiefr  of  the 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob> 
serve  what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  great 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  diiSant  west. 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves  ni  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  their  anUes, 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of  tfaiogs,  how- 
ever, must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome;  but  an  earij 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day,  Major  Mm  OaHtmd  set 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Gosport,  Pons- 
mouth,  &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
its  commander,  Colonel  EtutU,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived,  Black-hawk  v^ent  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

**  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companiou, 
to  bid  you  fkrewell.  Our  great  fether  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permk 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawi^  and 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  buflb- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  sqnaws  batte 
made  them  presents,  and  ^ou  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  saya  it  is  tioie 
ibr  Black-Hawk  to  sine  his  death-song. — Brother,  your  houses  are  aa  nuniar- 
ous  as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  die  sands  upon 
die  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  but  few 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  as  oar  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  ta  his  ftrorite,  Ibr 
its  color  Lb  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting-dress  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  WMU-otter,  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  BiJkCK- 
HAWK.  When  be  is  ftur  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  ^ou  and  your  children-^fiu^welL" 

Colonel  Etutis^  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  bis 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
foe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  bad  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
his  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Bladt-kawk  added, 
**  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  punishes  tlutse  toho  deceive  tts,  and  my  fBotk  it  hmt 
pU^^edJ* 

On  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Oos- 
port,  to  see  uie  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gosport,  tfaev 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  moca 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  *^  biff  canoe,"  as  they  called  it,  and  ilB 
extraordinary  uncouth  furniture.  Bladc^iawk  seemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  and  especially  the 
man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  **  to  take  him  hf  (he  hand/'  When 
they  left  the  ship,  they  passed  around  under  her  bow,  ^iriiich  terminaiM 
in  a  colossal  statue  of'^an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  wirii 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  deoMHistrations  of  h^ 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  andf  manv  cooid 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosity  in  the  vefy 
ricinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  8traBg^ 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  aoms 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Haring  taken  lodgings  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  awars 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  themadfes 
upon  the  bakony,  mua.  whence  WaMdeshiek^  the  Prophet,  made  the  foUow* 
taigaddreBi:-— 
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*<The  Great  Spirit  sent  as  here,  and  hj  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  happily 
aboat  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  a£R>rds  ui 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  ahake  bands 
with  aU  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  beet  wishes  for  their  pro0>- 
perity.  ShouM  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Miesiswippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  receiTod  firom  their 
people  here.  We  will  ffo  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  coodnet  hereafter  more  satis* 
fhctory  to  them.  We  bid  you  all  ferewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
see  each  other." 

Blm:k'haufk  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments;  and 
one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

When  the  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  BUuk' 
hawky  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  partv  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  &x>m  the 
whar^  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  **  he  detired  that  himtelf  and 
compqiw  should  he  starchedyfor  he  xoovld  Ui  ike  whiJUe  know  that  the  Sace  did 
neieteaU* 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  aflar  BkuMutui^e  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Oohimbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  fbrenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfblk,  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  ^Pre%  ajiiOMf^ 
prd^  sauaws.^ 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi- 
ded between  them.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

*  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  v^ 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  a^rainst  the  white  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  hina, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  ''I told  you,"  he  continued,*^!  would  inquire  whether  your 
people  vnshed  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  dan^r  to  the  fVontier.  Cteneral  Clark  and  General  Mtmmm^ 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  chie(  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  vou  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct" — **  You  will  see  the  strength  of^  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us? " — ^*' When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  fi-iendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follov^: — 

<< Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them;  I  am 
glad  to  go  back  to  my  people.  I  want  to  see  my  fiunily.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  su^red  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back,  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace;  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

Black-hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fiitigues  he 
imd  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short.  He  said,  "Jl^ 
ktart  ie  hig^  for  Ihave  much  to  say  to  my  great  father,^  and  dosed,  after  many 
expressions  of  afi^tion  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  thai  his  whole  house  would  b^  carried  away  also. 
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They  Tished  the  WaslwBglon  monument,  amoBf  other  plaoes,  wfafle  at 
Bftltimore,  and  irene  at  first  afiraki  to  aaoeod  in  it,  upon  its  cireular  8C«pa; 
■ayinff  it  was  the  Mamiou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  Aoopope  said  he 
would  venture  up^  Bkuk-hmuk  obseflrved,  that  then  they  would  all  go ;  fiv 
If  it  fell  down,  he  said  th^  would  not  be  safer  on  the  ground  at  its  wbo  than 
if  they  were  in  ft. 

They  visited  the  circiis  abo,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  perforroanoes  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elegant  horses  pleased 
them  fer  more  than  the  stars  and  carters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upon  one 
feot,  while  the  horse  was  runninff  at  his  utmost  speed,  was  matter  of  feet  to 
them,  and  excited  the  greatest  aaniiration.    But  to  see  a  fellow  popping  out 

iself 


femn  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  uttering  to  himi 
unintelUgibte  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  They 
said  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  coukl  hunt  bu£Uo  even 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvemenca  was  experienced  from  the  meeting  of  two 
such  conflpicuous  characters  as  the  peesidsmt  of  the  United  States  and 
Bhch-hcBUfky  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  announced 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Miyor  GarUmd  had  arrived  there, 
bat  had  left  the  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
N.  York  until  the  day  after  the  president  Accordinglv  they  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgmgs  in  Cod- 
mes  HaU.  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  miUtary  display,  accompanied 
mr  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Street,  opposite 
doogress  Hall,  by  ivhwh  means  the  Indians  had  a  feie  opportunity  to  aee  and 
contemplate  their  numbers.  PointiDg  to  the  soldiers,  JokuBkrhmik  asked  if 
Ibey  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philade^iliiB^  the 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrifed  in  a  steam4>oat  of  the 
Peopled  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  anrival  •fLqfamtte, 
hi  1895,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  assembled 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Giuden.  As  it  hapjpened^  Mr.  Dutanit  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  urom  die  garden.  The 
flieam-bcat,  therefere,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witneas  the 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on  board, 
the  cheering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  ai^ 
mented  Irom  these  on  bmird  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numt)er8  would  adink.  Hie  Indiana,  at  tet, 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  come  to  an  enemy,  and  thai 
the  noise  aiiout  them  was  me  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
«ndeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  deared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Dmrmd 
had  unftu-led  his  flag^  BiaMunDk  was  asked  what  he  thoi^t  of  it.  Ts 
which  he  answered : — 

**  That  man  is  a  mat  BRkWM.    I  datf^  think  ht^U  eoer  get  hatk,    HemiMdheM 
Sac.''    AnciaierBM,^ffhtttaSac,heUretnone^]^lnUhtnio/aa^ 
his  traiL    JSTone  of  'em  w«Q  emr  «ee  tim  fniole  of  Mi  wigwam.    Ht  tmU  kam  h 
live  aione-'^rilkout  any  $quawJ* 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  and  almost  out  of  the  oM 
chiePs  raght,  (whi<!h  had  become  considenmly  impaired,)  he  <*'»«*l*im^ 
^  I  think  Ju  can  go  to  the  heavens ;  to  Oie  Great  &nntr  Pomahoe  then  said, 
•^IthinkheeanteethecoitminfiftheEngiiMh:'  The  Prophet,  or  IFa6dUcdbidk, 
having  been  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  balloon,  said,  **  I  canH  form  am 
uka,MtkMheeango^io^  cUmd$ifh€wUL  ShamU  M^ he eoM m 
ffte  Great  Spirit  ntt^." 

We  can  only  coajednre  what  might  have  been  paasmg  in  their  mindset 
this  strange  eight  They  were  strudt  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  reac^ 
to  exdaiflfi,  *^  What  ceiuiot  the  white  people  do?  Why  can  they  not  send  an 
army  in  that  Mw  to  hmi  down  deetniotion  upon  their  enemies  ?  Thay  sore- 
lywiUdoii.    If  they  can  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  iA<y«i«ii<  6s  Gbva<4Mr 
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Oil  their  kmdmg)  such  wim  the  density  of  die  ercywd,  that  ftr  a  tune  it 
■emned  impossible  to  efiect  a  passage  for  them.  AAer  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Broad  Sti^set  llie  spacious 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager- 
ness to  ^le  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
preyest  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  bouse.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
Indians  let  Bkuk-hawk  show  himself  teveral  times  at  a  window ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  Cfurrving  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complained  of  in  Baltimore.    Tnus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  eveninr,  they  wei-e  conducted  to  the  Bowerr  Hieatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  city  announced  that  they  would  visit  Ca^e  Gar- 
den that  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednesday, 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Garden  on  Friday,  and,  on 
Saturday,  leare  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  their 
stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
some  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

**  Brothers,  oprai  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last 
year,  that  you  raised  ihe  tomahawk  against  us ;  but  we  believe  yon  did  not 
knew  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple-—numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  l£,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  ^t  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men^s  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  nigh^  will  leap 
on  board  our  great  b<^ts,  which  fly  on  the  v^ves,  and  over  the  lakes— ewirt 
as  the  eagle  in  the  air — ^then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emiea  Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  gotd. 
Bi«ACK-HAWK,  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  l^utifuUy  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wifo  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  fidendship,  keeping  ^^S£^  ^ 
mind  that  womeA  and  chilmren  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  stafif^  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  mightv  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
your  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chun  of  niendsbip,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
\vi&  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  nm  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born generations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you. .  FareweUL'' 

When  this  was  ended,  Blade-hawk  said,  *^Brikhtry  we  Hke  your  talk.  We 
te'dl  be  friends.  We  like  ihe  white  people.  They  are  very  kind  to  «*.  We  shM 
not  forget  it  Your  counsel  is  good  We  sheUl  attend  to  «t  Your  valuable 
present  shall  go  to  my  squaw,  U  pleases  me  very  much  We  tha&  always  he 
fritndsy 

The  following  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  afler  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Black-hawk*s  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  understood  l^  the 
interpreter  what  his  object  was,  he  said,  <*  /  jcoee,"  and,  covering  his  flioe  with 
his  mnket,  stretched  Imnself  out  upon  a  soft,  and  went  to  deep. 
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The  Cherokee  PhoBnix  was  shown  to  Blackrkmokf  in  New  Yoris,  bw  a  gen* 
tleman,  who  gave  the  chief  to  underetand  that  it  was  the  first  and  onW  news- 
paper printed  in  Indian.  After  explaining  the  great  use  of  papers  to  him,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  said  he  knew  the  Cherokee  tribe  well,  but  did  not 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  among  them  as  a  newspaper.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  Bkuk-hatck  on  it,  which  he  did,  a*l  gave  it 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  carefully  folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  famous  arsenal  in 
White  Street  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  indi^rence. 
On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.  The 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  polishing  could  make 
them,  with  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  great,  unwieldv  cannon  below.  Their  admiration  was  greatlv  heightened 
on  being  shown  the  operation  of  Mr.  HiddMs  new  patent  artillery  lock.  It 
had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  which  Got. 
Tompkina  ^ve  the  state  in  1814  This  gun  being  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
chained  with  a  blank  cartridge.  Gen.  .^rcuWtia,  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  bv 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  charged, 
BhckJutwk  was  mvited  to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  declined 
from  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Profito 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it.  The  re- 
port starded  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
he  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  di8<3iarge  it  When  Mr. 
lEddon  showed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  ms  lock  acts,  ''the 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,**  says  one  present,  ">  with  which  they  returned 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  then-,  comprehension,  was  uresistibl} 
comic" 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brousht  on  by 
the  fiitigues  they  had  experienced  during  their  journey.  But  vmile  they 
remained  in  New  York,  the^  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  m  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  would  not  proceed 
any  fiuther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  from  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  uf» 
There  might  be  otie  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  gentleman  had 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  Blatk-hoBuKs  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chief's  good  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  from  falling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  sav ;  but  there  may 
1)e  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  both  BUukiauk  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturaay,  22  June,  they  lef^  New  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arrived 
the  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd  was  far 
more  savage  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  m  tiie  journey,  and  it  wv 
near  three  nours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  effected;  and  even  then 
only  by  disguising  them.  Blad^hawk  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  the  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  observes, 
that  Albany,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  Black-hawk  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shown  hin^lf  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  tliey  would  &t 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  their  safety,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  certain  it 
is,  they  set  off  from  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  U  mud  be  tht  work  ^  • 
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Hajotou,  fir  a  toot  the  fird  river  they  ever  9aw  go  over  hSUi  anu  across  oOner 


The  interview  of  our  traveUers,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  their  country- 
men,  the  Senecas,  cannot  &il  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Bufl&Io  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sunday 
morning.  The  next  morning  aAer  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Hock,  where  the^  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Black- 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acauaiuted  with 
the  adjacent  country ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  ^  when  the  Americana  walked 
into  I\ni  Erie^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it  After  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  Senecas,  who  hud  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt  Pollard^  or  Karlundmoana,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  very  respectable  man.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  save  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxrs,  and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Black-hawk 
replied  as  follows :  — 

*^  Our  aged  brother  of  the  SenecaSf  who  has  spoken  to  U9,  has  spoken  the  words 
of  a  good  and  wise  man.  Wt  curt  strangers  to  each  other^  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Greai  Spirit  made  us  all,  and  ^ave  us  this  country  to- 
gether. Brothers^  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whiles  are,  TVity  are  very 
rich,  cmd  very  strong.  It  is  folly  fir  us  to  Jight  with  them.  We  shall  go  home 
with  much  knowledge.  For  myself,  I  shall  advise  my  people  to  he  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  which  you  gave  us,  brother,  is  vrry  good,  and  we  tell 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  future,  and  to  content  ourselves 
urith  what  we  have,  and  with  cultivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
be  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  1^  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buf&Io  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  Jnly.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  see  them ; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifierence,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  **  unknowing  and  unknown,''  and  new8paf>ers  fi'om  that  region  say 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Black-hawk  had  often  been  there  in  times  past; 
and  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  (lov.  Cass,  he  said,  ^  7^9  xs  the 
old  council  ground,  J  have  heard  much  good  counsel  hire ;  but  my  trail  led  to  (he 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  doselV 

From  Green  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominies 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  from  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  itiver  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin.  Black-hawk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sight  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  our 
leave  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

•  This  tribe  a  divided  inlo  6ve  famiJies — ihe  Decorie,  Black-leg,  &c.  One-eyed  Decorie^ 
before  mentioned,  is  one  of  their  rooAt  conspicuous  chief;).  He  ap(>eared  about  50  years  old 
is  1826.  Mr.  W.  J.  BneUing  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  by  a  wife 
of  15. 

The  name  Winnebago  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  the 
le  Dame,  in  great  aoundance. 
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da  Chien ;  he  having  declared  his  conTiction  of  the  power  of  the  Aroerieans, 
and  that  now  he  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  **  His  return,"  says  our 
informant,  ^  is  attended  with  as  many  unpleasant  associations  as  that  of  any 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  presided  has  been  broken  up; 
his  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chieflaiD." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
forests,  but  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  be  more  communicative,  and  «t 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  the  jokes  and  odd  maiKBUvres  they  had 
seen  among  the  whites. 

Being  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  th^  party, 
they  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  some  of  their 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  gain  intelligence  of  their  lamilies.  Mean- 
while they  exaiTiiFied  their  bundles  and  packages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  joume}^  These  were  by  no  means  incou- 
siderahle,  and  wero  said,  by  those  who  saw  them,  to  be  in  value  of  at  leaat 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  this  happened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  after  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intclli- 
jfence.  To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting.  Notwithstanding  their  long  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  but  of  a  day's  continuance.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society ;  and  the  freedom  of  eariy  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itselfl 

"  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  selected  as  the  roost  appro- 
priate place  for  the  liberation  of  Black-katok  and  his  party.  It  Iveing  the 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater  number  of  fodians 
could  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  banpy 
days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  fbrwara  to 
with  much  anxiety,  durini?  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  BM- 
hawk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trlil,  or  encroached  u^n  his 
hunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  as  a  chieflain,  nor  as  a  wamor,  b«t 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

"  It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  Keocuek^  tfie  principal  chief  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  bufialo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtfbl  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  reqtiest  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  returned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keocu/(k  was  encamped  aboat 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  duriaf 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  larj^e  canoes,  Inshed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopy 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  he  sat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  \m 
train,  each  containing  from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  *•  welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  from  Btafh-hawk's  carap. 
After  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  directly  across  the  rivrr.  Keoeudt  was 
the  first  to  land,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  all  then" 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distinguishes  tlte  braves  from  the 
common  Indians.  After  the  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
'  IVu  Great  Spirit  has  sent  our  brother  hack.  Let  us  shake  hands  in  ^Hendshif^ 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Blackhau^^  who  was  seated  with  his  party,  iQ 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  reflectiofL 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  with  some  cor- 
diality.   Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  In  their  ii 
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diato  Ticinity;  W»  eotapmMm  foUowed  the  example,  uad  scattered  tfaem- 
■elves  upon  the  ground  Not  a  murmur  vma  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  iM«sumed  to  break  the  sUence)  imtil  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  wourd  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Ktoeudt  asked 
Btadt^hawk  how  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  *•  Thai  he  had  been  expecting- 
him,  and  was  earning  vp  in  the  expeckfUmi  qf  meetinf^  kM  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  paraea  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchange  of  good  feel- 
ing. After  smoking  and  talking,  altematelv,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
moye  was  made  for  their  departure.  Keocwx  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
party,  saying,  ^UMnorrow  he  thauld  retum.^^  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  qient  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  counciL 

''A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
bath  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuek  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savagea  Wh^i  they  arrived  at  the 
garriscm,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief^  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Parsheparho,  (the  stabbing  cbie^)  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  WapeUoy  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other. 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  mt  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  Keocudtf  they  said,  would 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

*^BU»di-haiufk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  rooBi,  the  chieis  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.  Blaek-hawk  and  his  son  appeared 
Quite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
uw  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
aStaohed  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  father.  Mai.  Garland  was  the  first  to  break  the  sUenoe  in 
eowMoL  He  told  them  that  be  was  gratefid  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
ioling  in  the  tribe  towards  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  ttom 
what  he  had  witnessed  nnce  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Bkuk-haiwk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond* 
ed,  at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keoewk  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced : — 

*^1  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  ftither.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
bofiors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  tidked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  fiili.  Their  wives  and 
ohfl^£en  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  alL 
The  heart  of  our  great  fiither  was  good ;  he  Sjpoke  like  the  fioher  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  councd.  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
jfnendslup ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  1  give  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  tibe  hands  of  all.  I  "mil  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Gariamd  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distincthr  understood  by  all 
present,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  niture  acknowledge 
Kewnuk  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
Biatk-hauk  to  ht^jfin  and  am/brm  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  discordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here ;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misapplioation- 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  Black^hawk  understood  him,  that 
be  nrntd  conform  to  the  counsels  of  Ktocwk.  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely iidibriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  voU 
eano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 
Heaaid:— 

15  • 
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^  I  am  a  man — an  old  man — ^1  wiU  not  confbrm  to  the  coimaels  of  any  ofte. 
I  will  act  for  myself— no  one  shall  goyeni  me-^  am  old — mj  hair  is  rnw — 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  m^  yomig  men — am  I  to  confbrm  to  others  ?  I  shall 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I  said  to  our  great 
father  in  Washington,  I  say  again — ^I  will  always  listen  to  him.    I  am  done.* 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  all 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  Tlie  nature  of  the  remark  was 
explained  to  him — ^that  the  president  requegted  him  to  listen  to  KBoeudu  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  when  Kb^ 
cuck,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  **  Why  do  you  ipeak  $o  Mart  the  tcMe 
mm^  I  wiU  speak  for  you ;  you  trembled;  you  <Md  not  mean  vt"  He  consented, 
when  Keoeuck  arose  and  saia : — 

<*  Our  brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  sp^Aen ;  but  he  spoke  in 
wrath — his  tongue  was  forked — ^he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac  He  knew 
his  words  were  bad ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whoae  roots  have  been  washed 
by  many  rains.  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  siid 
is  his  own  words — ^not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — that 
his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken.** 

Col.  Daverworty  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  BloA-hawk  that 
he  was  gratified  to  meet  him — ^that  once  he  v«ras  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  as  a  friend — ^that  he  was  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  fiither,  aad 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  lie 
should  be  alwa3rs  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  abeeooe, 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return;  and  co<iid 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  frien^ 
feelinj^. 

Maj.  Garland  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  lus  and  his  party's  unifbnn 
good  conduct  while  among  them ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  pofwer 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  by  liie  hand,  who  had  re> 
stored  them  to  their  fiunilies,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  fidthfbl  assurances  of 
peace  and  fHendship. 

Bladcrhawkj  after  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  hit 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it-^e  did  not 
mean  it 

fFapella,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say.  *^  1  am  not,"  said 
he,  **  m  the  habit  of  talking — ^I  think — ^I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Keoemk 
has  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — ^I  will  shake  nands  with  them. 
I  am  done.**  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  dneC 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosi^  of  Blaek-hau^s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur* 
ing  their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  ftther 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect  The  ola  man's  prioe  viras  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  it,  during  the  d^,  by  saying,  **hedidnot  know  what  he  said,^ 

That  evening,  iMaj.  Oanana  mvited  the  principal  chiefe,  together  with 
Bkuk-hawky  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afibrd  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  ibe. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff,  and  in  return  quafiM  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Pard^parfto  niook  hands  with  all 
present,  and  commenced : — 

^We  met  this  morning;  I  am  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  veiy 
ffood ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  I  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
nay ;  it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers, — that  we  were  Sac&  We  bad 
just  returned  firom  a  buf&lo-hunt ;  we  thought  it  was  time  fmr  our  brothsn 
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tD  be  here,  as  wa  fttfaen  at  St  Louia  told  us  this  was  the  m<Mm.  We  Bturted 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brothOTS  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  dways  mistrusted  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  dogs  howling  around  their  wigwams,  and  wires  look- 
ing for  their  husbands  sod  children.  They  said  we  counselled  like  women ; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  the  wirwams  of  the  white 
inen ;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  hearts.  We 
thanked  them;  say  to  them  that  KncwJc  and  Paraheparko  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocudc  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fo^ — the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — let  us  forset  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it.  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  oad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  &ther  by  the  hand, 
whose  wordiB  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Kdocuck.  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  ^reat  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  ^reat  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village ;  *  There,'  said  I,  *  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Panheparho,  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand;  he  is  a  great  way  of^  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

Keocucky  after  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  **  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  say ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them ;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  they  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Parsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  I  told  them  that  the 
Oreat  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  whose 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  vrigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  KeociuA  thimks 
him ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass ;  I  will  tell-  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
great  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chie^ 
1  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  1  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  1  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  1  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  that  Keocuck  q>oke  it ;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  let  us 
forget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  his  words^  I  have  spoken." 

BUuk-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  ''I  feel  that  I 
am  an  old  man;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say;  to-day 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  my  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  I  left  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam ;  I  thanked  them  for  it ;  the  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I  thank  them; 
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before  the  sun  sets  bebliid  the  hills  to-memw  I  shall  see  them,  I  wast  to  tea 
Ihem ;  when  I  lefl  tbein,  I  expected  soon  to  return ;  I  told  our  great  iaiber, 
wheD  in  Washington,  that  I  would  listen  to  his  counsels ;  I  say  so  to  you,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocudt ;  1  shall  soon  be  fiur  awmy,  1  shall  have 
no  village,  no  band,  I  sball  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wish 
ibrgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
it.  1  did  not  mean  it.  Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  say  we  will  foreet  it.  Say 
to  our  great  fiither  and  Gov.  Cass,  that  I  will  listen  to  them.  Many  yean 
atfo  I  met  Gov.  Com  in  councils,  &r  across  the  prairies,  to  the  riaiuK  sua. 
ifis  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  father 
across  the  great  waters.  Mv  fether  listened  to  him  whose  band  was  largsi 
My  band  was  once  large,  ^tow  I  have  no  band.  I  and  my  son,  and  all  die 
party,  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.  He  sent  us  thiuugfa 
bis  grFjit  villages.  We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  with 
kindness.  We  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.  We  thank  you  aod 
Mr.  Sprague  for  coming  with  us;  your  road  was  long,  and  crooked.  We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  belore.  When  vou  was  with  us,  we  felt  sb 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.  We  felt  safe ;  you  knew  them  all 
When  you  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  conie  to  my  wigwam. 
I  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  village  once  was. 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.  1  give  you  my  hand ;  we  maj  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  long  rememl^r  you.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  vnth  you, 
and  your  wives  and  childreu.  Before  the  sun  rises  I  shall  go  to  my  lamily. 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  I  will  shake  hands  with  oijr 
brothers  here,  then  I  am  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  themselvss, 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  BUMck^hawk  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
iras  wounded,  and  he  departed  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Pr9m  the  time  Blmek-hawk  wu  $tt  tU  liberty  in  kit  awn  catmtry,  in  1833,  to  his  dtatkj 
on  October  3d,  1838,  with  other  important  mature  connected,  with  the  Indians  in  the 
teesL 

"  In  pain  and  peril,  wh«n  tliy  yean  ware  few, 
And  dealh'B  dark  shadow  on  thy  pathway  fell, 
Thou  Co  the  pTeatn<*M  of  thy  trial  ^ew. 
Bade  fortune,  frienda,  «Dd  blighted  hope  fiuewelL**— 8.  L.  FAiarisu>. 

For  about  three  years  after  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
Importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chiet^  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  oonspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  capture 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Bchachipkaka,  or  Decorie.  He  died  ia 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  dw 
Seneca  reservation.  Major  Berrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americam 
in  the  war  of  1612,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
«s  Jack.  Beny 's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  chiefl  And  on  the  29ih  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  Simon  KEifT05, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  as  a  pilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nmeteen  years  of  sfe. 
He  afterwards  spent  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  ^e 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  naade  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  lirougbt  about 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1896,  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  Washmgtoa, 
bfliween  m  deleg&tk>n  of  chiefii  and  others  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  United 
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8Mte8,  by  which  all  the  reservatloofl  heretofore  held  by  them  hi  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  sumnner  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 
gninary  battle  had  been  fbtight  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Ked  River,  called  the  Cross  Timhers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  Novemher,  1836,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  five 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  ^  Black-hawk  purchase  ^  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  €f  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  his 
escape,  and  carried  the  news  to  roweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorette,  or  Grand  Louis,  whose 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74.  lie  had  been  a  great  hunter,  and  an 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  bis  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
**  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  i^uerre  avec  lui,"  "  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man," 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  George,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  famous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  imponance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  tlie  criminal  negligence  of  our  government. 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Aiissouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  nont;  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  peHbrmed, 
and  fiunine  forced  them,  when  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  nre  to  give  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  nave  of  it  is  derived  froin  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St.  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  ''when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provis'ous  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  among  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  famdies  until  our  com  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  tradnrs  to  furnish  us.**  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  might  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  chief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  ahout 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chief^  **  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  mm  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  fh)m  dymg  with 
hunger.'*  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  belt  of 
wooded  countrv,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
game.  Accordmgly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  **  This  was  bad 
news,''  says  Waucoshaushe,  ^in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
&e  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
gromid  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks,  *  What  was  now  to  be 
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done?  My  number  of  fiffhting  men  was  nnall ;  but  to  retreat  was  inqMwnble ; 
for  we  must  have  been  discovered  by  tbe  Sioux,  and  followed ;  and  whenever 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  sure  of  defeat  My  braves  agreed 
with  me,  that  we  should  immediately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;  that  if  we  found 
them  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-grounds.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  Otter  River,  and  tlien  it  took  a  direction  into  the  prairie,  to- 
wards where  the  sun  sets.  About  midnifflit,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  lodges.  We  raised  the  war-cry,  and  j-ushed  upon  them;  but  found  no 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-hills  iustead  of  lodges.  They  were  encamped  in  a 
hollow;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.  We  mi^ht  now  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition, — our  families  starvmg,  our  hunting- 
groinids  possessed  by  our  eueniiee,  and  the  remembrance  of  oiu*  firiends  tbey 
Itad  murdered  last  winter  on  the  Joway, — determined  us  to  follow  them  a0 
iar  as  the  line, 

^  Wo  had  not  proceeded  fiu',  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  1,  with  my  ^arty, 
rushed  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  desperatelv  for  some  dme,  louna 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  us.  All  that  could,  retreated  out  of  the 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  ffunshot  of  their 
camps,  fired  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  eidiausteo.  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — where  we  had  lefl  our  women  and  children^ — ^bringing 
iharUen  wounded  with  us,  and  leaving  tUven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  aa  he  could, 
Waucoshaushe  sent  two  of  his  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
Rock  Island,  where  they  anived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  closed  hia 
talk  in  the  following  words :  ^  My  father,  I  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect never  to  see  you  again,  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  best  I 
could  for  my  nation,  and  /  do  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  with  the  greatest  dif^ 
ficulty  reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
ger.   Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  1  have  no  account,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told !  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxea, 
and  another  of  bioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing September ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  i-edress  for  the  former ;  yet  the 
government  bought  of  the  Sioux  5,0^,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  twerdy  cents  an  acre.  These  same  Indians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence ;  and 
they  accordingly  anived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coast, 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  both  deputations, — in  aU,  35u 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-chief^ 
BLACSC-HAWK,  his  son  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Keokuk,  and  Wa- 
PELLA.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  in 
Faneuil  HalL  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  first,  in  carriages,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform :  and  the  Sioux,  arriving  immediately 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left  As  eacn  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  tnrough  their  interpreters.  Gov.  Everett  was  pree- 
ent,  andf  beuig  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  State- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  up{>er  hall  of  the  same 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  bright 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  Uien  returned  to  Aeir  lodginffs  in  Concert  HaJL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  navy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Cfl4)t  Percival  to  Com.  Downes,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  them, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  afilair,  the  dry 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  feelings  of 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  from  Com.  Downes,  they  made  an  appropriate 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  the 
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oratorios  at  Boylston  Hall  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday)  they  held 
a  levee  at  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marahal,  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangements. 

As  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
*<  Indian  council''  in  the  representatives'' chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  that  ** passes"  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  *< passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  "Pass  to  the  KspRESEifTATivEs'  Chambeb,  30th  October, 
ia37.» 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  west. 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  [laities  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  auffht  they  knew  to  tiie  contrary,  the  friends  of  each  were 
falling  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thus 
temporarily  absent 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  the  State-l&use,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leaduig  to  it.  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  with  his  aids  and 
councu  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  their 
visiL  "  They  are,"  said  he,  ^  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government.  The  object  of  their 
mission  to  Washington,  was  to  form  a  n*eaty  explanatory  of  the  great  treaty 
made  in  1836,  defining  the  boundaries  between  their  territory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missou- 
ri. The  united  tribes  comprise  alK)ut  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  bravea 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquuis,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  that  anciendy  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  in,  tlie  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  bv  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  mi^ht  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
strue such  exhibition  of  miith  into  disrespect. 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  **  We 
have,"  said  he,  **  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  then*  great  men  and  chiefs ;  and  now  we  are 
fflad  to  see  them  with  our  eyes.  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
U  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
cm  this  spot  When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  of^  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said,  <  Welcome.'  Our  fore&thers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  gave  them  com  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
qpread  his  blBinket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  groym 
great  and  poweiilil ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
lorefathers. 

<< Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  they  are  mighty 
streama  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to^ 
gether  to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  far 
west ;  but  we  are  one  &mily.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  through  the  hall  be* 
low,  you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  fiither,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  great  father  loved  the  r^  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  bat  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  m  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buf&lo  in  the  clay  of  the 
prairie." 
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Keokuk  had  his  son  with  him,  aboot  14  years  old.  The  corertior  alluded 
Xo  him,  when  he  said,  ^May  the  Gh^at  Spirit  preserve  the  life  of  your  son. 
May  he  grow  up  by  your  side,  like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  side  of  the 
mighQr  oak.  May  you  lonff  flourish  together ;  and  when  the  mighnr  oak  is 
fallen  in  the  forest,  may  me  young  tree  take  its  place,  and  spread  out  its 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers !  I  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  onoe 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  halL" 

Keokuk  said  in  reply,  **  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  great  chief  of  the  country,  and  others  about  him.  Hie 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  nave  said,  made  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  difiereot 
languages.  Brother!  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  I  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  fathers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sight  I  hope  he 
ivill  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapclul  next  spoke.  He  said,  ^  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  friends  m 
the  land  of  our  tbreiathers.  I  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fore- 
fiitfaers  say,  that  at  this  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  the 
hand.  I  am  very  happy  that  this  island  can  support  so  many  white  men  aa 
liave  come  on  to  it ;  i  am  glad  they  can  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
brothers ;  it  is  true  they  are  the  oldest ;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  ba:ve 
been  to  this  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  ine  nor  my  children.* 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  <*!  have  just  listened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chiefs  about  otur  forefathers.  I  have  long 
wiahed  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  han^ 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it** 

PowsEBHiECK  ncxt  spokc  as  follows:  *<You  have  heard  what  my  chieA 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  with  their  visit  to  this  town.  This  ie 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.  I  have  of^en  heard  my  father  and 
ffrandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  bv  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  nmi 
first  came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  ana  could  read  in  it  all  these  tilings.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  thiiDt  the 
Americans  are  amon|[  the  greatest  of  the  white  peoj^  that  very  few  can 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  I  say  itf  They  call  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  ^ake  bands  together." 

Next  came  tbe  Indian  who  wore  a  bufialo  skin  all  over  him,  its  head  on  his 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  *I 
am  much  pleased  vrith  the  conversation  our  chieft  have  had  with  you.    I  am 

glad  you  noticed  MauscmiDotU,  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  father,  and 
e  a  chief  The  chiefs  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  cfaief^ ;  for 
my  part,  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  villages;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fi^ht  for 
the  women  and  children." 

AFPAirosEOKSMAR  nozt  spoke :  <<I  am  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  yoo. 
I  do  it  vrith  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  put  down  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  council.  I  am  a  brave,  ana  have  my  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  wieii  to  leave  them  m  tlus 
house  for  the  vriute  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  die  far  west  Mr 
presents  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"  And, 
divesting  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasins,  &C.,  except  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  covemor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  among  them  vrith  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  him.  He 
begiEOi,  **  I  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  made  ui 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  skins  are  of  difi^erent  complexionB.  The  firti 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  brothers  m 


*  lliey  probably  knew  no  difference  in  books^  and  supposed  that  an}'  book  vrooM 

migkt  be  aesired.  They  look  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  soppoee  one  aa  good  as  • 
thousand,  having  no  idea  of  their  different  contents.  One  migbt  get  such  an  idaa  firoai  a 
eertain  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  it  is  original  with  the  hidians. 

t  This  caused  a  pleasing  sensation  in  tbe  bouse. 
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yoa  are.  When  at  the  preaident'a  village,  your  people  put  medab  about  our 
necks.  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  fathers.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
at  our  talking  together.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  live  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  I  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  village  i&  I  cannot  see  where  they  set  venison  and  com 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  the  v  like  it,  1  am  satisfied.*  Icannot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  fiiends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  alL" 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hand  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  brave, 
who  said  his  &ther  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 
pipe.  His  excellen<^  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  in  the  balcony  in  finont  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  shoidd 
proceed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordinglv  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &C.  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buffidoes  with  it 

All  these  affairs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
both  parties  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
o-t^^k-jfo/b,  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  mdual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  kmguage  between  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
pknred. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  fh>m  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  gi^t  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  <*  Banker  of  bogota." 
The  Sioux  hful  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  dlst, 
they  left  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputa^ns  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
notmced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chiefs,  from  a  coimtry  far  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  lA>ui>e8,  and  Re- 
pabfican  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Odderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  &r 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  i)ainted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  frosts  of  countless 
vrinters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
somi.  In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  still  raging  over  tnat  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls ;  the  Minetarees  from  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  djring  &st 
The  lUcarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  bunting  by  themselves, 
iHien  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  fiiends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  m^dy  until  a  month  afler.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killing 
themselves  in  de^Miir ;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
WW,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  aloiur  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  tWs, 
3,000,  are  nearty  lul  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 


*  None  of  the  reporters  did  jiulice  to  the  old  chiefs  speech ;  bat  my  ears  did  not  deceiTe 
le.    Tliete  last  two  sentenees  were  omitted  by  all. 
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fore ;  it  had  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  swept  aw«r  the  people  in  a 
thouBand  lod^^  Thev  were  reckoned  at  60,000  strong.  It  is  impossiUe  to 
be  accurate  in  these  details,  but  such  are  the  accounts  fiom  the  west ;  and 


opinion 

Proceeding  in  tbe  order  of  events,  we  next  find^  Black-hawk,  his  noted 
son  J^atiheumuk,  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
bail,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  Washinston^s 
birthday,  ^  February,  1638.  On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  Black-4iawk 
was  again  present  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celelnntion  was  enacted.  At 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  EMwards  honored  him  by  the  following  sentiment:  ^  Om 
UUutrious  guest  May  ki$  decUning  years  be  as  cairn  as  Ms  previous  We  has  hem 
boisUrous  from  warHJU  events.  Ins  present  friendship  to  the  whites  fvUbf  cutitfer 
has,  to  a  seat  at  our  boardP  To  which  Black-hawk  made  the  following  Teiy 
sensible  reply :  *«  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  Hie 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  upon  it  A  few  anows 
ago,  I  was  fighting  against  the  white  people— perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  buried ;  let  it  be  forgotten.  I  love  my  towns  and  cornfields  qb 
the  Rock  River, — ^it  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  fought  for  it,  but  now  it  is 
vours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor. 
Keokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  1  am— do  not  blame  him.  I  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  love  that  beau- 
tttiil  river ;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks*  I  thank  you  for  your 
friendship.    I  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Bx.ack- 

HAWK.    How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 

fonned ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  the  3 

of  October,  1838,  aged  73.    When  it  was  known  that  the  spurit  of  the  old 

chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  lodge, 

and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  boned  as  all  Sac 

chiefs  anciently  were,  audit  was  in  accordance  done.    No  pave  was  made; 

but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his  cane 

between  his  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  then  piled 

up  about  him.    Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.    Here,  however,  his  bones 

did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  thev  were  stolen  from  their  place  of  depoak 

some  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  jrear  after,  it  was  diecoraed 

that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Qumcy,  niinoi&  to  whom  soBie 

person  had  sent  them  to  be  wired  togeUier.    When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  lowmy, 

became  acquainted  with  the  facts,  they  were,  by  his  requisition,  restored  to 

his  friends. 

"  What  6eiid  cook!  thw  disturb  the  peaeeftil  dead  ? 
Remembreoce  pointiii^  U>  what  last  be  said  >— 

'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low^ 
M  V  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side ; 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go^ 
Without  a  paitner  and  without  a  guide.'" — ^Frxheau. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

MoFAKATTOOATHA,  OT  ScAROTADA,  ot  Broddock^s  defeat — ffis  son  MOed  there^St 
coolness  in  battle — His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  sMements  after  ClU  dtftOt^^ 
Visits  PhUaddphim — Speech  to  the  Governor  and  A8sembly~~His -eotmsol  negieetsi 
— His  friendship  continues — Incidents  of  the  war  tm  Pennsyhmmim  Mmimed 
people  carried  to  PhUaddphim — John  Chyrchman^^TsLEAtr  of  Fort  Stafwix. 

Havdvo  in  a  fbrmer  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prominent 
chie^  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.  Monaxattoocba, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  biffi^  Monokatoatkyy 
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«aUed  ScAUtooTDA,  aod  Scaroyadn.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, as  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  often  employed  upon  messages  between 
Ibat  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsyivauia;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  **A  Brief  View  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  says 
he  was  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  ^our  friencfly 
Indians  about  oluunokin,  and  other  ulaces  on  the  Susquehannah."  He  was 
one  of  the  few  warriors  who  escapee  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field ; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Enfflisb,  he  was  among  tliose  who  stood  by 
that  uiiibrtunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  his  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amongst  them- 
selves in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
•eating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
dav  had  gone  the  other  wav. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
ailer  Braddook's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
althouffh  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  the  general  assem- 
bly and  then*  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrtw  Mordour^  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  go  out 
of  the  wav  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  loin  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  from  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  Col. 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  ^  A  roixmre  of  grief^  indignation,  and  concern 
sat  upon  their  countenances."  Scaroyada  immediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

^  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  conunitted  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us ; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

^  Brethren,  if  you  were  not  an  infatuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  ofier  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas!  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you!  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  us — but  what  ^all  we  do  ?  We  cannot 
atand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

^  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
ibre,  onee  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
women,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war, 
-we  flball  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  vour  eyes,  and  make  these  false-hearted 
Iwethren  repent  their  treachery  and  befleiDeas  towards  you  and  ue* 
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<<  But  we  must  at  the  same  time  solemnly  assure  you,  that  if  you  delay  an? 
longer  to  act  heartily  in  conjunction  with  us,  or  think  to  put  us  off,  u  Qsua^ 
with  uncertain  hopes,  you  will  see  our  faces  under  this  roof  do  more.  We 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  enemieB, 
as  an  infatuated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standing  in  the  old  chiePs  eyes  when  he  finished  his  speech ; 
but  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  yet  greater  perplexity,  from  the  delay  of  the 
assembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  od  t 
Saturday,  and  an  adjournment  was  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and  do 
action  could  be  had  at  that  time.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the  assembly 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  Tlie  Friends  had 
a  majority  of  members  in  that  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
were  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  cairied  on  with  success  by  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  biro 
busily  engaged  in  November  following  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  from  the  frontier  families.  At  one  time  be  learned  that  a  party 
of  Delawares  and  Shawanees  were  prcpai-ing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  EngUafa 
border,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferry,  and  gave  the  information 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief  We  hear  no  more  of  Scaroyada 
until  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1742  mention  is  made  of  a  diief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayugas. 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  names.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefs,  CATENquiLoqnoAS,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Scaroyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  they  had  been  placed 
the  year  before  to  be  educated.    They  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of^  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvania more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater  consternation  than  any  other  in 
her  whole  history;  not  even  excepting  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
"Western  Lisurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  tliat  province  in  1755,  closes  his  wori[  with  dna 
"POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  "the  following  postBcript  to  mr 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues !  Yesterday  [DecemMr  14th]  tne  Dutch 
brought  down  for  upwards  of  60  miles,  in  a  wacon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State-House  door,  eursing  the  Quakers^  principUs,  and  biddinf^  (he  com- 
ndUee  of  assembly  behold  the  fruits  of  Uieir  ohmnacu^  and  confess  that  fhieir  frt- 
tended  sanctity  voovld  not  save  the  province  wUhovi  iM  use  of  meofw,  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  they  should  come  down  on  a  like  errand  arom,  andjmd 
nothing  done  for  ihar  protection^  the  consequences  should  be  fated,  A  Dutch  mob 
is  a  terrible  thin^ ;  but  methods  are  taking  to  jmcify  them,  and  prevent  it* 

The  manner  m  which  this  serious  affair  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Joh5 
Churchman,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  oe  noticed,  as  well  for  ils 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  facts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  bv  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends*  party.  "  The  Indiuis,"  he  says,  "  having  wnrnl 
several  houses  on  the  fix>ntiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenbutt^  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitaDlB) 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  preptit- 
tions  for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cnrsing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  &  destructkn 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  xbowofk 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  meiih 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  moch 
inward,  when  I  was  made  secretly  to  cry,  ffliat  wiU  become  of  Pennsy^ifemaf' 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself  that  the  sms  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pre- 
&neness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  likewise,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
retribution  blood  would  be  required  here  also. 


^ 
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Severe  reflections  were  indcilged  in  relative  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Ciuakers.  NaUumid  Chvhbf  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char- 
acter among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ^  those  kuled  by  the 
Indians  were  only  some  Scotchrtrishy  who  could  well  enough  be  spared  p  and 
such,  it  was  further  reported,  was  ''the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect**    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  aIlowance& 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Early  western  history^-Incidents  of  battles — Estill's  detsat — StmoK  Girttf — SUge 
of  BryoMt' 8 station — Daniel  Boone — Battle  op  the  Blue  Licks — Its  dtsastrons 
tssite — Mastacre  of  Major  Doughty^ s  mm. — Harmer*s  Campaign — Col.  Hardin — 
His  first  defeat — J^arrow  escapes  of  individuals — Major  Wyllts — Second  drfeat 
—Majors  Fontaine  and  Wyllys  killed — Battle  near  Fort  Recovery — Chiefs  Under* 
wood  and  Sallad — McMahon's  defeat  and  death — Gallant  action  of  Lieut. 
Drake — Capt,  Hartshome  kiUed — Fate  of  the  chirf  Sallad — Piominoo. 

**  or  all  OMD,  MTing  Syll*  the  oiaD-clayer, 

Who  pasfM  for  in  life  moat  luckj 
Of  the  ereat  names,  which  in  cor  faeee  itare, 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentaeky, 
Waa  bappiett  among  mortals  anywhere; 

— — — — — The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  ap  to  ninety. 

'Tis  true  he  shrank  firom  men,  even  of  hia  nation. 

When  they  built  up  into  his  darling  trees, — 
Hq  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  stwon 

Where  there  were  fewer  bovaet  and  nore  etM."— Braoii. 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  fiuther  and  farther  was  carried 
firom  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
wiurd,  and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
firom  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buned  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever ;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efface  it  m>m  his  memory? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estill's  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  with  ardor ;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River.  They 
immediately  threw  memtelves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  cbie^  drew  up  his  in 

*  In  all  the  editions  of  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  AshtOH,  but  it  it  an  error.    A  county  per- 
petoaiefl  fbe  name  of  the  brave  Estill. 
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fi^oDt  of  them  on  (he  opporite  side.  AH  now  depended  on  the  grMtest  eier- 
ciee  of  ekill ;  fbr  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other; 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyandots.  Thejr  waited  for  the  Keo- 
tuokians  to  beffin  the  battle,  which  they  immediatelirdid,  and  on  the  first  fire 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded.  This  so  disconcerted  liii 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  making  a  rapid  retreat;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  posts,  and  the  strife  was  now  ur^d  with  the  utmost  detemiiDt- 
tion  on  both  8ide&  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  superiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  poeitioDS 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  lone  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  im|>atient^  for  the 
odier  to  make  some  advances  by  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waitmg  for  it  to  peas, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  course 
of  another,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneesi- 
ness  which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  iDdians, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Experienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  tlie 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupv  them 
in  fit>nt  Accordingly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceiye 
the  Indians,  the  captam  extended  his  line  in  fit)nt,  with  the  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhappily  fbr  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fi^ht  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  fiuiously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dim^mied.  Each  man  shifted  fbr  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  Capt  Esdll, 
and  his  second  lieutenant.  South,  both  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle ;  bat 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight  Four  only  escaped  from  that  san- 
guinaiT  strife,— excepting  those  imder  MiUer, — and  those  four  w«ne  all 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  were 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  disposition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  the  tribes  of  tlie  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Potto wattomieei 
Shav^ranees,  and  Cherokees.  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Bryant*! 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  approach  in 
time  to  prepare  fbr  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  reljring  on  his  numben,  de- 
terminea  to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  water, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conoeal- 
roent,  to  cut  ofi*8uch  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Aiiother  partv 
was  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  full  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  whkli 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out ;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
thereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  conunenced  in  firont ;  but  Girty's  design  was  fathomed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  party  be^an  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealea  in  thev  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Uirty's  camp,  and  with  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  younf  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  fixmt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  (about  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  v^as  completely  de- 
ceivea  by  the  maneeuvie,  fbr  supposing  the  main  body  had  gone  in  purauic 

*  Qov.  MoRKnsAD,  in  hia  admirable  addresa  in  Commeinoratton  of  the  Firsi  SettlanMi 
of  Kentucky. 
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of  the  SBidl  party  in  front,  he  ruflhed  up  with  gnai  fUiy  to  execute  this  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  "the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  men,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  ibr  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  finnff  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  that  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
inuninent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  foot,  set  ofif  to  re- 
lieve it  The  besieging  Indians,  being  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  ganison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  th^  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeaed  in  dashing  through  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident. 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  inarched  for  the  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  them.  In  this  afiair  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  efi^t  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawlinff  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert,' 
he  hailed  those  widiin,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escapini?  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  afler  extolling  their  bra- 
very and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Simon 
GiRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  upon  his  honor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  story. 
"Know  you?"  said  Reynolds ;  "Ay, that  we  da  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  naraied  Simon  Girtv.  Brins  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d-d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fight  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  set  in  f  with  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  Became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  inarched  off  towards  their  ovm  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  oa 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  John  Tonn  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
CoL  T&ioe  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut  Col.  Boone  of  Boonesboroueh,  and  Maj& 
Harlan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  had  been  notined,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fiffbt  with  those  Indians, 
whom  they  behoved  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  their  traiL    This  irrational  im- 

Ktuosity,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
K>ne,*  ^fi^o  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenforcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    Like  Little  Turtle,  before  the 

•  The  wriler  of  the  life  of  "  Booo,"  in  ihe  "  American  Portrait  Gallery."  has  not  noticed 
the  distinguished  part  be  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  blue  Licks.  This  Justly-celebrated  man 
died  in  the  hoote  of  bit  too,  Mi^.  A.  Boooe,  of  Montgomery  coonty,  in  September,  1823,  in 
his  85th  year. 
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battle  of  Miami,  Boone  bore  the  ineult  in  silence,  but  did  hit  dn^  in  te  bat* 
tie  which  ensued. 

As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  every  man  of  ex- 
perience which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  th^  had, 
in  many  ways,  left  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courting  pur- 
suit would  n«ver  have  made.  Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubl- 
ed the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
come  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  lioubtless 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  lor  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
Mai.  McGary. 

After  a  inarch  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  since 
well-known  point  called  the  ^lue  Licks ;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurelv  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  CoL  Todd,  the  commander-in-chie^  called  on  CoL  Boone  for  hia  advice. 
It  was  ^ven  with  ctindor,  and  caution  was  strongly  recommended,  as  it  bad 
been  bctore  leaving  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  coarse  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  have  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  Col.  Boone.  He  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  country ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick;  hunted  in  its  vicinity;  aad  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  sufiered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  little.  Spies  were  sent  out ;  but  thev 
returned  without  making  any  discovery.  Boone  described  a  ravine,  in  wfakii 
*he  did  not  doubt  the  Inmans  lay  conceialed,  and  proposed  two  measures  ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reen- 
fbrcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians; while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  front  of  their  poaitioiL 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  firom  the  In- 
dians, but  McGarv,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
subordination,  called  out  for  all  ikat  wtrt  noi  cowards  ta  foUew  him — hs  tccM 
show  them  the  Indians,  The  miserable  **  example  was  contagious  among  the 
fiery  spirits ;"  and  though  a  part  remained  witn  Todd  and  fioone  for  a  shoft 
time,  alt  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  *^we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  int» 
one  single  une,  and  marched  up  in  their  fh>nt  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  Col.  Trigg  commanded  on  the  riffht,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McGnry  in  the  centre,  and  Miy.  Harlan  the  acmnce  party  in 
fh>nt  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  hearjr  fire  on  both  ndes,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  CoL  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire*  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,t  and  12  wounded."  Such  is  the  summary  account  of  that  sanguinary 
battle  by  Col.  Boone  himself^  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces.  Col.  Trigg  was  kflled,  witb 
most  of  nis  men,  while  Boone  sustained  himself  manfully  in  his  positioe. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  lef^  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  little  army  save 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  and  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  fiieir 
horses,  while  others  fled  on  foot  They  were  a  mile  from  the  lick  where  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bers were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  bi^:un.  Cot 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  by  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  he  so 
fbund  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  mm  in  the  way. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dated  on  the  SO  August  foHowiag  ibe  baule, 
pmided  to  Gov.  Morehead's  discourse. 

t  The  Indian!  were  said  to  have  lost  the  same  nomber ;  but  it  it  impfobable.    TWy 
at  the  stake  several  of  the  whiles  who  feU  alive  into  ihieir  hands. 
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The  flying  party  met  CoL  Logan  with  the  expected  reenforeement,  beforo 
^y  arrived  at  Bryants  station.  That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  be 
heard  of  the  blind  &te  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  CoL  Boone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  21st ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlements.  '*  The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.  But  its  strength  was  to  be  exerted 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  inunediately 
after,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuoua 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfiu^,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Harmer's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Indians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  iufringements  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  ^th  had  an  eaual  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  &ct,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  war,  Gren.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he* 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasaws. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  nag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  frien^y  disposition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  they  left  in  seeming  good  faith ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  theii*  friends,  than  they  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Douffhty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  against  me  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  nim  in  a  general  battle.  He  bad  320  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentudcy  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  Fort 
Washin^n  for  the  Indian  country.  CoL  Hardin  was  detached,  with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  Id  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flame&  It  was  situated,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers— a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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ground.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  300  mea^  under  CoL  Troltar 
and  Maj.  Rhea,  marched  out  upon  diecovery.  They  ibuad  5  viUageB,  al 
burnt,  and  saw  about  30  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  deco^,  they  did  not  at- 
tack them.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Indians.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  some  6 
or  7  miles  irom  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loaa 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  90  of  wbon 
were  regulars  under  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn ;  that  03  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight  Lieut  Armstrong 
saved  himself  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water.  Ensign  Hartshorn  mtule  an  equally  narrow 
escape.  In  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  he  observed 
contained  a  cavity  of  suflScient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
into  it,  and  eventually  escaped  uno^rved.  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree, 
he  witnessed  from  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadflil  torture  of  several  of  bis 
comrades  on  the  same  ground  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensi^  Hana- 
hom  is  believed  to  lie  die  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insure  it  They  drew  the  army  ^er  them  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  concealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursnen 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  **  The  militia,"  Gen.  Harmer  said,  **  ahamefuU? 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun; 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  left  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  trousand  warriors;  and  it  is  matter  of  sio^ 
prise  how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October ;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  widi 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scoutinf 
parties  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  bis  captivity,  after  his  escape,  which  is  one  of  the  most  intereal- 
inff  of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  diflicutt  to  see. 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  flirther  efforts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  le- 
tum  home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  hr  greater  moment 
to  the  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  firom  the  circumstances ;  for  he  giFea 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  fit>m  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  uKWt 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  evening  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  C6L  Hardin,  wiUi  about  400  men,  of  whom  60  on^ 
were  regulars,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  poaeesaion  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  them.  Under  CoL  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  Mai.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Ma\j.  McMul- 
len,  and  CoL  HalL  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  23d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  diflTerent  point  of  attack.  They  did  not  find  die  Indians  ud- 
prepared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  ow- 
come.  By  one  account  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  duringk, 
Maj.  McMullen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami  Maj.  Wyllp> 
with  about  60  men,  was  cut  ofi*  by  a  band  of  warriors,  ndio  came  upon  hna 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thick  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  "in  a  frenzy  of  coura^**  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  "cuttinff  and  skshmg,"  till  he  wai 
vfounded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  his  men ;  bat  he  was  overtaken,  killed, 
and  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  ka 
helped  upon  his  horse,  "  that  he  might  give  them  another  ehai^ ;  but,  in  the 
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hurry  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  be  done;**  and  Lieut  Frothmgbam,  of  hw 
eommand,  was  left  among  the  slain. 

A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 
pursued,  Uarmer  pretended  to  claim  a  yictory!  But  Indians  will  never 
leave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  183 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great ;  besides  those  already  named,  tliere 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  l^u^l- 
keld. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  affiur,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subaltern  of  his  command,  that  the  first  battle  with  the 
Indians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  full 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger,  a  fifth  part  is  sent  back 
into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  honorably  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  honor. 

In  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  wnite 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendant&  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  <*  to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  addea  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
militia,  that  thev  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty they  coula  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

'the  accounts  of  Manner's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  details.  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  fVom  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  where, 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  bis  mareh  fi-om  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  campaign  differs  considerably 
fVom  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  facts  were  long  since  obtained  fh>m 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantially  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  action  itear  Fort 
Kecovert. 

Fort  Recovery  wsa  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gen.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediately  very  noted  in 
history,  fVom  a  bloody  Imtde  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1794. 

Fort  Recovery  was  one  of  those  advanced  poets  upon  which  Gen.  Wayne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obligea  to  retreat  out  of  the  Indian 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  23  miles  fi^m 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  fh>m  Fort  Washmgton,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  not  3  miles  from  the  line 
dividingOhio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  in 
June,  1/94,  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  month 
that  a  convoy  was  ready  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  fbllowers,  had 
marehed  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefii  were  named  Capt.  UkdulwocHi 
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and  Caft.  Bobb  Sallad;  the  fonner  a  Chikaaaw,  and  the  latter  a  Choctaw. 
They  performed  their  service  &ithflilJy,  aod  arrived  at  Recoveiy  the  8ame 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  afier,  is  not  mentioned ; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  from  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement ;  for  on  hailing  the  ibrt,  they  were  taken  for  the  enemy, 
ana  speaking  a  difierent  lan^age  from  the  western  Indians,  could  make  no 
communication  to  those  withm,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
iication.  They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the  important  intelligence, 
that  ''a  large  army**  of  Indians  v^as  hoverinff  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  it  It  was  discovered  afterwards,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  ffarrison,  and  determined  on  carry- 
ing it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  information  which  was  lost ; 
the  important  post,  Recovery,  being  then  defended  by  but  about  100  men, 
under  Capt  Gibson.  Of  these,  30  were  in&ntry,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  300  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Capt  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor ;  the  whole  under  JMiyor  J.  McMa- 
HOM.  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  morning  of  the  last  dav  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  march,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  march- 
ing, the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  along  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  their  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  ut>m  the  fi>rt  when  the 
onset  begun.  On  hearing  the  firing.  Major  M cMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  dn^goons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Near  the  eztremi^  of  the  Ime  of  pacJi-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Indians,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  devoted  band  with  deadly  efilect  Among  the  firat 
killed  was  the  conmiander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  his  horse.  Capt  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  inunediately  to  the  rescue,  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavcn^  to  cut 
his  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Comet  Ten^. 
Capt  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  the  rifiemep,  received  a  severe  wound  m 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  kiUed.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  continued 
the  fif  ht 

In  die  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fii^ves  had  cained 
the  cleared  ground  ad^cent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contendmg  at  most  fearful 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.  Seeing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  tne 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  *^  He  accordingly  rallied  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  wimiUy  interposed  his  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
^re,  arrested  their  advance,  and  tnus  gave  an  opportunity  to  tne  wounded  to 
eflect  their  escape,  and  to  the  br<^en  and  retreating  companies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  alair,  Drake's  activity,  skill, 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuoua  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  fiiends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  how- 
ever, were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  accom- 
Elished  all  that  he  bad  been  sent  to  perform.  He  then  received  a  ball  throu^ 
IB  body  and  fell ;  a  ftithfiil  corporal  came  to  his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort ;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  the  retreating  party  that 
entered  it — ^Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  sa**  * 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  yellow 


^  From  a  communication  of  our  present  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Gkb.  Harrisoi*,  by 

wdiich  he  illustrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  that  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  for  an 

""  ------  before  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  ftoai, 

Booiher  officer. 


rrom  a  communicauon  oi  our  preseni  wor 
which  he  illustrated  in  the  most  happv  manner, 
officer  to  decline  fiffhting  a  duel ',  Drake  having 
MtwitbstudiBg  ht  bed  been  growly  insulted  by, 
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lever,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  coDtraeted  in  passfaig  throagh  Philadelpfaia,  in 
his  way.  The  hrave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel  He  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  inmiediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  ATKee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  IVTKee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  hb  horse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartsh(Nm,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  oflT  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  nis  fist  one  that  had  taken 
him  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed awav  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Drake's  conunand,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  hot  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  oflC  The  Indians  displayed  great  bravery,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  runs  of  the  fort^ 

The  well-known  chiefs.  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  finther  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  ana  meeting  >vith 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  hun ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  his 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
tawB.  PiOMiNoo,  who  had  been  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
18  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colburt,  in  which 
suff^estion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  ffentleman  Inr  an 
Induin  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  aflair  near  me  mouth  of*^  the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major ;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  commis- 
flioD.  Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States^  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  e^^ample  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Hidge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubdess  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th*  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PioMUfoo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  hun  to  inunediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

svsmrs  of  the  nroiAii  war  of  1763  aiid  1764,  on  the  ohio. 

SUge  qf  Fort  Pitt—JHjf  dtf$nded  hy  Cant.  Ecuter — Col.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  to 
THoreh  to  its  relief— ^Ureme  danger  if  the  undertaking — Throu)9  succor  into  Fori 

*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  detailing  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  be- 
eatue  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ae« 
eoontf  are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  are.  **A  Letter  dated  at  Fort  OreeHoille,/L 
dmus  afier  the  lattleJ*  The  Wtetem  Review,  and  Wither'e  Chronicles, 
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Ugomerj  as  docs  Copt.  Oubry — Fort  Betford  besieged — Battlx  of  Bvsst  Rv« 
<— ytf  secemd  battle — End  of  the  campaign — An  army  raised  for  another — Col.  Bem» 
quet  commands  it — Col.  Bradstreet  to  cooperate  by  the  lakes-^indians  compUtdy 
subdued  and  sue  for  peace — Surrender  206  captives. 

"  Westward  the  warei  of  popalmtlon  roll, 
Like  the  wild  pyramid  of  awAiI  flame. 
Sweeping  the  broad  prairie  without  control, 
Urged  by  fierce  tempests  which  no  mifht  eao  tamo." 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  Pontiak's  war  not 
before  particularly  considered.  We  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  me^e  of 
Detroit^  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  besieged 
fort,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  Wiixiam 
Pitt.  It  had  been  closelv  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pontiak  gave  up 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  from  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  tnr  marching  through  the 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  made  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monongahela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  ^  they  had  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  nvers,  1^ 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  m  it  were,  buried  there,  firom  day  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  m  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire  arrows ;  ^  by  which  they  bad  counted  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  conmianded  by  Oapt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  fbr  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chiefe  of  forty  bands 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened 
against  nim ;  by  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  foundadoB 
of  his  fortress.  He  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  settlements, 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  mstressed  condition  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acouainted  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  be 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  Englbh,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  8uch  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
relief  He  had  only  the  shattered  remainder  of  the  42d  and  77th  regim^its, 
just  returned  fit)m  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
It  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  soaroely 
hope  to  pass  Braddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Gar- 
lisle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Henrt  BouquKT  was  appointed  to  lead  them. 
Melancholy  forebodings  occupied  the  minds  of  the  m>ntier  inhabitants ;  a 
great  number  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  destroyed, 
^  and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  ready  fbr  the  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found.*'  But  about  500  eflfective  men  were  all  that 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vasdy  worse  eondkicHi  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  af 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  bem  ordered  at 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  there  in  July,  be  found 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  instead  of  findinff  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  him,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragements, 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  of  noarch. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  weat  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  foiling  into  die  handa  of 
the  £idians,  and  all  baste  was  made  by  CoL  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  amor 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  importance,  inasmucn 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in  a  niinoua 
eandition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  forts 
had  been  abandoned  to  str^igthen  it;  namely,  one  ^at  the  croasingB  o€  te 
Juniata,"  and  the  other  at  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  being  able  to  march  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces^ 
aary,  CoL  Bouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  ^  For  an  oli^t  of  that  importance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,"  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hassardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  they  had  got  within  sight  of  the 
fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it;  and  although  ^ed  upon,  escaped  unin^ 
jured.  Their  living  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  benevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  fVom  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourry  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  firom 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  commanded,  upon  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
''Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  lagonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  off 
This  hap[>ened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arriviS  of  CoL  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  1763.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  firontier,  and  the  some  distance  ih)m  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kiktuskuno,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefe ;  but  the  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  fix)m  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudentlv  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  be 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  night  of^je  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  effect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words,  CoL  Bououet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  men  on  their  march.  His  ofiScial  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  iroiu  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  foUows  :—^ 

<*  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  kiUed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  bemg  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  witli  flour.  1  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushv  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp^  and,  after  having 
refi^shed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Greek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  aflemoon,  after  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  inmiediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  in&ntry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obetmate  on  our  fraatp 
and  extendmff  along  our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  firom  the  heights;  in  which  attenoupt  we  sue- 
ceeded,  though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advantage ;  lor  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  ene  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  contiimal 
reenforcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  preset  it  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  aad  the  savages 
exerted  uiemselves  with  uncommon  Tesoluti<m,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  suflered  considerably :  CapC  Lieut  Graham  and  Ljent 
M'lntesh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  abet 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  lieut  Donald  CampbelL  and  Mr.  PeeUes,  a 
volunteec,  are  wounded;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wownded.  The 
actian  has  lasted  fixun  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  again  «( 
daybreak." 
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Thus  ended  the  first  batde  «  near  Bushy  Run,"  and  both  armies  were  deter- 
mmed  on  another  as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  at  the 
earliest  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  <*  in  tlM  morning,"  says  CoL  Bou- 
quet, ^the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensive  circumference,  thought 
to  have  terrifi^  us  wim  Uieir  numbers :  they  attacked  us  early,  and  under 
favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate  our  camp ; 
and  though  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing, having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  efifect  upon  an  enemy  vrfao 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
mucn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  battle  near  Bushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  bad  faDen 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  eveiy  thing  wore 
on  unfiivorable  aspect  Tied  to  meir  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  and 
their  drivers  had  taken  refbge  in  the  woods.  At  length  the  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means  he  could  have 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  fit>m  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  repulse  them 
efiected  nothmg,  while  to  him  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  fixnn 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Capt  Basset,  suddenW 
closed  in  upon  them  fVom  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  observed, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  widi 
impetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  kiSed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful  The  whde 
army  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  nefbre  they  could  regain  their  treea 

The  batde  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  found 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fifty  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  were 
killed.  Four  days  after  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  any  other 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  from  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  he  was 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  suflUcient  force  to  pursue  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenfbrcement 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.  Pennsylva- 
nia was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  fiiendly  Indians 
tendered  their  services.  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulars  were 
to  be  Joined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Carlisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  they  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  firom  Virginia  appeared^  and  the  fiiendly  Indians  never  came.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  alr^^y  700  men  in  the  field,  and  those 
were  insufiKcient  to  protect  its  own  fit)ntier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  tmon  the 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  rain 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  ¥rith 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
CoL  Bradstreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  vrith  CoL  Bouquet, 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  fidling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wyan* 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  ISth.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alarming  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  had  beea 
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warned,  both  by  tbe  commander  and  Goy.  Penn,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
imd  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punished.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  accompanied  Ck>L  Bouquet  to  Carlisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  bad  decreaaed  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  conmiissionerB  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  GSov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  the  quota  of  men  from 
*hat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  Col. 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Del^ 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  Col.  Bouquet  had  no  fiiith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  conuntmicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
ofiensive  jneasures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informing 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  inmiediately  stem 
tbeu"  dem^dations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
CoL  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  hn 
would  put  his  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  merey  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assiured  that  Col.  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  fSiglish.  They  offered  him  a  little 
frieodly  advice,  as  that  his  foree  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thijo^ 
against  so  nimierous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  e^ecially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostaffes.  But  CoL  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscaraviras,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  fiirther  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  Question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  viras  ready  to  take  up  his  line  or  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
Bfuy  to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  deserdon.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hosfntal,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
setuements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captors. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  fiuther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphicai  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  CcL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  o£  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  tne  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  mm  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  ^  making  a  virme  of  necessity,^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  ^the  great  white  captain**  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Ma^aret's  Creel^  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  ax  In- 
*'       anvnOfBtA  infonned  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chiefi  were  in  council  ready 
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to  treat  wHb  him,  about  eight  miles  ofil  He  returned  answer  that  he  would 
meet  them  the  nest  day  at  a  bower  at  some  distance  from  his  own  camp,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified  his  position,  trusting  nothing  in  their  firotestations  of 
friendship. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  bower,  making  the  best  <&- 
play  he  codld  of  ins  best  troops,  and  soon  after  the  Indians  arrived,  and  were 
as  ibllows:  Kitashuta,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  with  15  warriors;  Custalom, 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Tnrfcey  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  KEi8siKAUTCHTHA,a  chief  of  the  Sbaw- 
anese,  and  6  warriors.  The  Indian  speakers  were  KriASBUTA,  TumTLB-HEiRT, 
CusTALoeA,  and  Beaver.  These  severally  qM>ke,  but  we  know  not  that  their 
speeclies  have  been  preserved ;  but  what  Uiey  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
whom  they  had  no  control ;  but  *<  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  alqect  man- 
ner," promising  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.  The  eoloocl 
then  diranissed  them,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owins  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  20th.  He  then  toid 
tbem  then*  excuses  amounted  to  notlung ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed,  as  killingand  ca}>tivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  their 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  miBr- 
dering  four  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages;  their  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  falsifying  their  promise  to  CoL  Bradstraet,  of  deliv- 
ering up  their  captives  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  dii^s  were  allowed  them  to  deliver  the  prisooere  'ul, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  pei'sons  were  required,  **Cnglisb- 
men,  Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  Uving 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever;  and  to  Itnmish 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt"  When  they  bad 
fuUy  complied  with  tnese  terms,  *^  they  were  to  be  infcMined  on  what  terms 
they  might  have  peac^" 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Delaware  chieft  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica- 
ting the  number  still  remaming  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  CoL  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  his  auooess  'm 
getting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  25 
October  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muddngtun,  where,  instead 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  this  poation  being 
very  convenient  for  die  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  lying  around  it 
BtMndes,  it  was  a  position  fix>m  whence  an  effectual  blow  might  he  struck  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  fin:  the  receptioD  of  the 
captives.  On  the  28  October,  Peter,  the  Caughnawaga  chie^  and  20  otfaera 
of  lliat  notion,  arrived  firom  Sandusky,  briiiging  a  letter  ^^m  CoL  Bradstraet 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  Kiver  Sandusky  as  ftr  aa  he  cooM 
in  canoes,  but  nad  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  priaonevB,  and  was 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  CoL  Bouquet  206  captivea,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonaed  to  Penn^tlvania:  amon|r  them 
there  were  125  women  and  children.  There  yet  remained  with  tiie  Sfaawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  finom  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  deliverv  die  next  spring.  Hie  eepara- 
tinff  of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  meir  meeting  with  their  friends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  scene  past  deecriptkxi; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  mothera^  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  fiyhig  vrith  fear  fitnn  mek  own  parents.  The  Indian 
has  l^  many  been  domed  that  paternal  affection  so  common  to  hnaaanity ; 
but  had  such  witnessed  this  soene,  their  opiniims  would  have  changed.  Some 
would  not  be  separated  fh>m  their  white  captives,  and  even  followed  the  anqr 
in  its  raareh  to  Philadelohia.  Thus  mided  one  of  the  moat  hriUiuit  Indisi 
expecitions  upon  recoru ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  saaguinay  battleai  bvt 
from  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  Imuaas  were  completely  humbled  by  the  firm 
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'^not'of  OtiL  BooquBty  has  been  remarked ;  but  we  cannot,  mth  justice  to  the 
milyeet,  subaok  it,  without  letting  the  chiets  be  fully  heard.  Notwithstanding 
tho  Shaiwanese  had,  by  their  deputy,  asseuted  to  the  demands  of  the  colonel 
as  far  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  ^  still 
out  'in  rebeUiOB,'*  and  remained  to  be  treated  with.  They  had  shown  ^  a  dil- 
atorinesB  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicious."  Accordingly,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
12  November,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  KKiasiifAUTCHTHA  and  Nim- 
vftLL,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Lavissimo,  Bensivasica,  Eweecunwee,  Keio- 
LEieuquE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
SenAca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
Desa,  and  he  thus  addressed  the  English: — 

^Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  something  iu 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissatisfaction,  we  now  clear  them.  You  have  credited 
bad  stories  a^iainst  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  here- 
after. We  wish  to  remove  everv  thing  bad  from  your  heart,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  {A  odL]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
toinahawk  in  your  hand.  We  now  take  it  fit>m  you,  and  throw  Uvpto  God, 
Let  iiim  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  belt]  of  friendship,  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
We,  too,  are  warriors." 

The  remarkable  h^ure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  throwing  the  hakhet  xqf 
to  Oody  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  ihe  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  only  to  the 
party  ia  ftiture,  to  whom  the  right  of  revenge  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
iMiried  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  di^  it  up. 

The  EBgiish  did  not  much  like  the  talk  ot  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication^ but  a  manlv  independence,  which  they  ou^t  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  That  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  ftx)m  their  producing 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvama  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  difterent  dates,  by  which 
thej  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guiltv  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  die  next 

CoL  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  tbeir  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beffinning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  *<  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  thev  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  shoiud  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Belawares  and  others,  who 
bad,  without  delay,  brought  in  their  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  **  But,"  he  says,  *<  I  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  cjuestioos :  1st  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out ai^  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever?  2d.  Will  you  dehver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  securi^  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty 'that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hosdlitieB  on  his  majesty's 
aubiects?" 

Bensivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  compiv,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French ;  but  over  them  thev  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearlv  all  returned  to  theur 
«wn  countiy.    And  here  it  vrill  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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delivered  at  Fort  Pitt  agreeable  to  this  treaty.  After  die  hostages  were  delif- 
ered,  Col.  Bouquet  remarked  to  them,  **that  though  he  had  brou(dit  the  tonH 
ahawk  in  his  hand,  jet  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  not  let  it  ftll  oo 
their  heads,  but  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,"  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kind  to 
the  prisoners,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  fiiendft 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  tbeuL  At  the  same  time  the  chieft 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawane  chie&,  whom 
they  called  grandchildren  and  liephews,  and  urged  them  *^  to  perform  their 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  peace  might  be  everlasting." 
These  transactions  occurred  on  the  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  month,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smallman,  who  nad  been  a  ingjor  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  summer  of  176S^  near  Detroit,  by  the  Wyandots,  who  delivered 
nim  to  the  Shawanese,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  beinc 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  given  by  the  lattw.  He  told  CoL 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captivea  It  bad  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  English  was  to  put  them  all  to  death.  As  soon  as  tlus 
news  came  to  be  circulated  among  them,  they  beean  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives ;  and  a  French  trader  among  tliem,  who  had  many  narrelB  of  powder 
and  ball,  ofiered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  EInglish  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  mimlering  the  prisoners,  the  message  finom  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tragedy  was  prevented.  Soon  after, 
when  many  prisoners  had  been  collected,  and  marched  as  ftr  as  Wakaida- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  the  army 
at  Muskinffum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hopes  ot' 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death ;  and  when  they 
had  even  got  mem  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  another  eaqprecs 
arrived  fi*om  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  ne  had  no  suspicion  thst 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chieft,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  make  thebr  af^Maranoe 
in  this  part  of  our  worli,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopocau,  er 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  menti<med  as 
having  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt. 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  up.  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  fingland,  and  the  complaiDts 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  <*  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  lonff  watched  the  pro^p'ess  of  setdements  upon  the  Susqtiehannah,  and 
the  buildinff  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  stipulationa  Hiey  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent  They  resohred, 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  opmessors ;  not,  however,  widioot 
first  remonstrating  in  respectfiil  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals, 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  thev  declared  that  whatever  deeds 
mi^ht  be  produced  by  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  oti^ers,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannah,  they  were  uttoriy  false,  and  vrould  not 
be  aUowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  close — a  gtoriooe 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Alany  years  of  compartfife 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  veiy  seriooB 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  termfaiated  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  the  ealamitifls  of  the 
Revolution,  firom  which  the  Indians  never  recovered. 
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B7  The  Hbtoiy  is  dJTided  into  Fire  Books ;  and  each  Book  being  pa^d  b/ 
itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  on  referring  from  the  Index,  in  wnat  Book 
the  desired  page  is,  which  is  always  noted  in  the  Index.  The  separate  paging  of 
the  Books  can  lead  to  no  inconrenience,  as  the  number  of  the  Book  is  seen  at 
a  glance  at  the  top  of  the  inner  mar^  of  every  folio  throog^hout  the  work. 

The  names  of  the  Indians  are  printed  in  small  capitals  to  distinguish  them  from 
others,  and  the  names  of  Tribes  in  italics. — n.  signifies  noie. 


Abbioadasskt  sells  Swan  Island,  iil  101. 
Ahtnakies.  iii.  93.  137. 
Adario,  nis  exploits  aod  history,  v.  9, 10. 
Adiwando,  an  eastern  chief,  in.  113^  116. 
Agawam,  Indian  troubles  there,  ii.  4o. 
Ahaton,  counsellor  to  Wampatuck^  ii.  45. 

AHATTAWAN,TAHATTAWAlf,&C.il.48,117. 

AiTTON,JoHif, chief  of  the  Penobscots,  iii.lS6. 
Akkompoih.  ii.  28. — See  Unkompoiii. 
Alden,  Col.  killed  at  Cbernr  Valley,  v.  69. 
Aldkrhah  betrays  and  kills  Philip,  iii.  42. 
Alxxandkr,  son  of  Massasoit,  ii.  27,  28, 

100.    His  history,  iii.  3  to  6.    Cause  of  bis 

death,  7,  16, 17. 
Allkioipa,  s(|uaw  chiefof  Toho^anv.  v.  37. 
Allison,  Capt.  in  the  dorida  war,  iv.  91. 
America,  so  named  from  Americus.  i.  3. 
Amberst,  Oen.  iii.  134 :  v.  51,  65,  56. 
Amidas  and  Barlow'ii  Voyage,  ii.  50 }  iv.  4. 
Amos,  Capt.  exploits  of,  iii.  85,  86. 
Amoskeag  Falls,  Indian  account  of,  iii.  99. 
Andrew,  his  acts,  ui.  Ill,  116. 
Andover  surprised,  iii.  122. 
Androsco^m,  its  meaning,  134.  m. 
Anna  won,  ii.  18;  iii.  16, 17, 42, 51  to  55. 
Aniiawon's  Rock  described,  iii.  53. 
Antiquities  of  America,  i.  39  to  48. 
Archihau,  a  sacbemon  the  Potomack, i. 25. 
Ar^l,  Capt.  captivates  Pocahontas,  iv.  17. 
Anstotle,  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 
Armstrong.  Uol.  destroys  Kittanninr,  v.  38. 
Arnold's  Quebec  expedition,  iii.  135. 
Arruhawikwabemt  executed,  iii.  120. 
AscASSASOTiK,  U.  74 ;  bis  war,  79,  80. 
AsuPKLON,  his  exploit  at  Doerfield,  iii.  98,  n, 
AspiNET,  sachem  of  Naoset,  ii.  14, 16. 
AspiN<iuiD,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  94,  n. 
AssACAHBUiT,  a  gKat  Tarratine  chief,  iii. 

1 10 ;  events  m  his  life.  139 ;  his  death,  140. 
AssACUMXT  sold  bto  slavery,  ii.  6, 9. 
AssiHiNAS^UA,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  105. 
AsoHMsquiif.— See  Massasoit. 
Atherton,  Mf  j.  ii.  58,  n.  70,  81. 


Atkinson,  Gen.  in  Black  Hawk's  war,  iv. 

114,  d&e. 
Attakullakulla,  or  Littlx  Carpkh- 

TKR,  iv.  33  to  36. 
Aubert  carries  6r8t  Indians  to  France,  ii.  4, 
Attcocueo,  tribe  of,  ii.  48 :  iii.  93,  n. 
Autossee  massacre,  iv.  5l,  57. 
Avery,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  49. 
AwASHAW,  a  noted  Narraganset,  iii.  77, 78. 
AwASHONKS,  s<]uaw  sachem  of  Sogkonate, 

iii.  65  to  73 }  in  Philip's  war,  ib, 
Ataxxmo,  KiAXXMO,  6Le.^See  Niniorkt. 


Badock,  Capt.  tortured  at  Wyoming,  v.  89. 

Bagnal,  Walter,  murdered,  ii.  48. 

Barnard,  a  soted  Creek  warrior,  iv.  58. 

Barre,  Gov.  de  la,  his  expedition,  v.  5^  6,  7. 

Barrow,  Sam,  taken  and  executed,  iil.  62,63. 

Bertram's  Travels  in  Florida,  i.  47,  48. 

Bashasa,  highest  sachem  amour  the  Tarra- 
tines,  ii.  7;  death  of  one,  iii.  93. 

Basset,  Capt  in  the  eastern  wars,  iii.  86,  n. 

Battles. — First  with  the  N.  Eng.  Indians,  ii. 
9.  Of  Strickland's  Plain,  ii.  69.  Of  Pun- 
kateeset,  iii.  26.  Of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  31. 
Of  Pocasset,  27.  Of  Reboboth  Plain,  28. 
Of  Bloody  Brook,  32.  Of  Narraganset 
Swamp,  35.  Of  Sudbury.  38.  Of  Paw- 
tucket,  47.  Of  Turner's  Falls,  75.  Of  Ded- 
ham  Woods,  75.  Of  Norridgewok,  127. 
Of  Pequawket,  129.  Of  the  Falls  of  James 
River,  iv.  M.  Of  Etchoe,  37.  Of  Au- 
tossc,  51, 57.  Of  Tohopeka,  ib.  Of  Tal- 
hishatches,  56.  Of  the  Holy  Ground,  58. 
Of Emukfau,  59.  OfEnotochopko,  {6.  Of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  82.  Of  Wetumka,  84. 
Of  Dunlawton,  85.  Of  Lake  George,  v. 
39.  Of  Great  Meadows,  36.  Of  Point 
Pleasant,  43.  Of  Detroit,  55.  Of  the  St. 
Marys,  74.  Of  Miami  Rapids,  80.  Of 
Ori8kana,83.  Of  Johnston,  91.  Of  Mini- 
sink,  92.    Of  Newtown,  91.    Near  Fort 
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George,  100.  Of  ibe  Monoiig;aliela,  lit. 
or  Tippecanoe.  124.  Of  Macrauro,  126. 
Of  the  River  Raisin,  129.  Of  Oie  Thames, 
124.  Of  Sycamore  Creek,  149.  Of  the 
Ouisconstn^  154.    Of  the  Mississippi,  156. 

Beasley.  Mig.  surprised  and  slam,  iv.  49. 

Beers,  Capt.  bis  defeat  and  death,  iii.  31. 

Berkeley,  Gov.  defeats  OpKKANKAHo,iv.21. 

Bible,  the,  in  Indian,  it.  51, 114. 

Bio  Elk. — See  Onopatohoa. 

Bio-TRKK,  V.  Ill ;  bis  death,  115. 

Black  Bird  takes  Fort  Deajrhora^  ▼«  134. 

Black  Buffalo,  a  Sioux  chief,  dies,  v.  137. 

Black  Point  ravaged,  iii.  110. 

Black  Hawk,  his  life  and  war8,T.  141  to  168. 

Black  Kittle,  famous  Ononda^,  v.  7} 
killed,  9. 

Black  Thcndkr,  a  Fox  chief,  ▼.  135. 

Black  William  murdered,  ii.  48. 

Blind  Will  killed  by  Mohawks,  iii.  138. 

Blue-jacket  defeated  by  Wayne,  v.  80. 

BOMAZBEN,  iii.  119  to  121  'y  killed^  120. 

Boston,  Indians  threaten  to  bum,  iii.  82. 

Boudinot,  Dr.  on  origin  of  the  Indians,  i.  9. 

Bouquet's  expedition,  v.  26. 

Bow-LBG9,  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv.  66. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robeit,  iii.  98,  n. 

Bracket,  Capt.  captivity  and  death,  112. 

Bracket,  Capt.  son  of  preceding,  iiL  124. 

Bradford,  attack  upon.  iii.  97,  111. 

Braddock's  defeat  ana  death,  v.  112. 

Bradstreet,  Gen.  expedition  of,  v.  57. 

Brant,  a  Mohawk  chief,  v.  81  to  97. 

Broadhead,  Col.  his  expeditions^  ▼.  61. 

Brookfield  besie^^ed  and  burnt,  iii.  29, 30. 

Buffon  on  American  animab,  i.  12. 

Bull's  garrison  taken  and  burnt,  iii.  78. 

BUOKONQAHELAS,  V.  62  tO  65. 

Burr,  Col.  in  the  Quebec  expedition,  ▼.  136. 
Butler,  John,  commands  at  Wyoming,  v.  89. 94. 
BuUer,  Walter,  killed,  v.  91. 

Cabot  takes  Indians  to  En^and,  ii.  3. 
Cabrera  on  peopling  America,  i.  17. 
Calieres'  Iroquois  expedition,  v.  8. 
Califomians  unlike  the  Asiatics,  i.  7. 
Calumet,  ori^n  of  the  word,  v.  58,  n. 
Canada,  origm  of  the  name,  i.  23. 
CanasateoOj  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  18  to  20. 
Cannibalism,  ii.  4,  65.  86 ;  iii.  82. 
<yAN0NCHET. — See  Nandntenoo. 
Canonicus,  a  great  Narraganset,  54  to  57. 
Card,  Francis,  ms  captivity,  iii.  110. 
Carpenter's  plantation  attacked,  iii.  36. 
Carthaginians  peopled  America,  i.  5. 
Cartier  carries  loaians  to  France,  it.  5. 
Casco,  anciently  Aucocisco,  ii.  48.    Battle  of, 

86.    Besieged,  110.    Destroyed,  112. 
Casraw ASSET,  ii.  67, 110;  iii.  15. 
Cassassinnamon,  ii.  99, 110  j  iii.  49. 
Casteios,  Baron,  notice  of^  iii.  1(^. 
Catapazat,  ii.  82,  n.  j  iii.  49. 
Catataugh,  brother  of  Powhatan,  iv.  13. 
Caunbitant,  ii.  29;  his  war,  30. 
Challons'  voyage  to  New  England^  ii.  6. 
Chamberiaio,  John,  kills  Pauous.  iii.  122. 
CuANCo  reveals  Opekankano's  plot,  iv.  21. 
Chelmsford,  massacre  at,  iii.  117. 
Cberokees,  iv.  24, 25,  26, 67. 
CuiKATAUBUT,  II.  30. 35, 43, 44, 46, 46. 
Cmikatdiio's  depreaations,  v.  69,  73. 
Chikok,  Narraganset  captuo,  killed,  iU.  76. 


Chinnabt  relieved  by  Jackson,  iv.  55. 
CuLucco,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  ^,  40. 
Chocoroa,  his  melancholy  fate,  iii.  101. 
Chopart  killed  for  his  abuses,  iv.  42, 43. 
Christianity,  why  it  has  not  prevailed,  ii.  111. 
Chubb,  Capt.  iii.  121 ;  killed,  122. 
Church,  Col.  iu.  4, 5, 13. 16, 26, 35, 39  to  43 ; 
51  to  55 ;  59, 60,  62,  63  to  73 ;  86, 110,  ISS. 
Clark's  garrison  destroyed,  iii.  ol. 
Clinch,  Uen.  in  Seminole  war,  v.  82,  See. 
CUntea,  De  Witt,  i.  18;  v.  101. 
Cobbet,  Toomas,  captivity  of,  iii.  106. 
Coligni  sends  a  coloo^r  to  Florida,  iv.  2C. 
CoLBURT,  Gen.  a  Chickasaw  chief^  iv.  61. 
Columbus  lakes  Indians  to  Spain,  ii.  3,  4. 
Comets  viewed  as  omens,  ii.  16. 
CONJANA^UOND,  ii.  58. 
CoNNECTicoTE,  a  MohegBB  chief,  ii.  102. 
Con  WAT,  Peter,  a  Njipmuk,  iii,  91. 
Cornelius,  his  exploits,  in.  24, 31. 
CoRNPLAHT,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110  to  120. 
Cornstalk,  a  Shawanee,  v.  42  to  50. 
Coshocton  destroyed,  v.  61. 
Cotymore,  Capt.  Itilled.  iv.  35. 
Crank  Kino.— See  Tarhs. 
Crawford's  expedition  and  death,  v.CT. 
Cresap,  Capt.  his  murders,  v.  41. 
Cunming's  travels,  iv.  26, 27. 

CUTSHAHOKIN.— See  KUTSHAM akin. 

CuTTA^uiN  attempts  Uncas's  life,  iL  73. 

D. 

Dade,  M^or,  defeat  and  death,  iv.  77. 
Dalyell,  Capt.  killed  at  Detroit,  v.  56. 
Daniel,  a  captain  under  Clinrch,  iii.  86. 
DecsJlieres'  Iroquois  expedition,  v.  8. 
Decorik  captures  Black  Hawk,  v.  159. 
Deerfield  attacked,  iii.  79 ;  destroyed,  141. 
Dekanisora,  great  Iroquois  chief,  v.  9. 
Delaware,  Lord,  cruelty  of,  iv.  15. 
Dennison,  Capt.  iii.  49, 76 ;  Gen.  89. 
Dormer's  voyages,  ii.  10, 20, 21. 
Devil's  Hole,  massacre  at,  v.  109. 
Devil  said  to  have  peopled  America^  i.  9. 
Diamond,  John,  tortured  at  Wells,  in.  107. 
Dieskau,  Gen.  defeated  and  killed,  y.  40. 
Diodorus  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 
DoNACONA,  a  chief,  dies  b  France,  ii.  5. 
DoNT,  bis  fort  taken,  iii.  123, 124. 
Dover,  great  massacre  there,  iii.  115. 
Drake.  Sir  Francis,  first  Englishman  in  New 

£n|^and,ii.  19 ;  his  contemporaries,  50,  n. ; 

relieves  the  Virginia  colony,  iv.  6. 
Drake,  Sir  Bemara,  it.  20,  n. 
Drake,  Samuel^  Indian  teacher,  ii.  53. 
Dudley,  Col.  his  defeat  and  death,  v.  124. 
Dudley,  Gov.  i.  19  ;  ii.  48, 62  3  iii.  110. 
Dunlawton,  battle  of,  iv.  85. 
Duston,  Hannah,  her  narrative,  i.  29. 
Dutch  and  Indian  war,  ii.  68. 

Eckanakaka,  or  Holy  Ground,  battle^  iv.  58. 
EoEREMET,  a  noted   Tarratioe,   in.   103, 

120. 
Eliot.  John,  ii.45,  51,81, 112, 117;  in. 44, 85. 
Ellinipsico  cruelly  murdered,  v.  49. 
Ellsxwatawa,  a  prophet,  v.  IS. 
EmsTESSioo.— See  GuRismtsieo. 
Emukfau,  battle  of,  iv.  59. 
Endicol's  Peqoot  espedhtioir,  iL  lOi. 


£M(ocfaoph»  CtMk.  iMttle  <  ir.  fiO. 
EasxnoRBf  a  iiot«d  Virgpioia  cbief^  iv.  4 
Epajiow,  ii.  7  to  10 ;  Apannow,  90 
Efhraim,  iii.  56, 88, 93. 
Elcbote,  battle  of,  iv.  SI, 
EthenogtoD,  M^j.  surprised,  v.  SSL 


F. 

Farmer's  Brother,  v.  100, 107  to  110. 
Fenner,  Gapt.  Arthur,  captures  Tifl,  iii.  35. 
Fife,  Jim,  fishu  under  Jackson,  iv.  69. 
Field,  Col.  faUs  at  Point  Pleasant,  v.  43. 
Five  Nations,  erroneously  so  called,  v.  14,  n. 
Floyd,  Gen.  wounded  at  Autosse,  iv.  57. 
Flukllbn ,  a  Tarratiue  chief,  iii.  91. 
Fraiici«,  a  Seminole,  executed,  iv.  60, 63. 
Francis,  sachem  ofNauset,  iii.  17. 
Framcis,  sachem  of  Penobscot,  iii.  136. 
Frost,  Capt.  C.  ui.  106  \  killed,  118. 


Gallop,  John,  exploit  of,  ii.  103. 
Grames,  Indians  addicted  to^  ii.  SJV;  v.52. 
Gardner,  CapU  killed  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  77. 
Gellkmxnd.— iSee  Kelalamaicd,  v.  66. 
Gemeraye,  Lieut,  defeated,  v.  8, 9. 
Geoffret,  a  noted  eastern  depredator,  iii. 

111. 
George,   Sagamore.  —  See    WiififEPUR- 

KETT. 

GiBBS,  John,  an  Indian  preacher,  iii.  18. 
Girty,  Simon,  v.  60, 63,  67,  74. 
Gladwin,  Gov.  of  Detroit,  v.  51,  58, 54. 
Glikhikah,  v.  22;  murdered,  23. 
Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  at,  v.  23,  24. 
Goiding,  Capt.  Roger,  iii.  26, 41, 42. 
GooD-PKTER  made  prisoner,  v.  106. 
Gookin,  Maj.  ii.  117}  iii.  44,  82,  89,  n.,  92. 
Grorton,  Samuel,  ii.  55,  64 ;  iii.  5, 41,  73. 
Gosnold,  Capt.  bis  voyage  to  N.  E.  ii.  SO. 
Grand-sun  resists  the  French^  iv.  42,  43. 
Granganemeo,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  6,  7. 
Grangdla's  speech  to  De  la  Barre,  v.  6. 
Grant,  Col.  his  expeditions,  iv.  39. 
Great-mortar,  a  noted  Muscogee,  iv.  44. 
Greenland.  N.  H.,  depredations  at,  iii.  111. 
Grolius  on  the  peopling  of  America,  i.  6, 10. 
Groton  attacked  by  the  Nipmuks,  iii.  37. 
Guess,  Gborge,  nis  wonoerfiil  inventimiy  iv. 

24. 
GuRisTERSiGo,  his  defeat  and  death,  iv.  67. 
Gtantwaia.— 49ee  Corhplamtbr. 


H. 

Hadley,  troubles  there,  iii.  100. 
Hahatun. — See  Ahaton. 
Ha  LF-KiNO,  a  Huron,  V.  22, 23, 35, 36, 58, 59. 
Half-town,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110,  111. 
HalM^ea,  ssassacre  of  the,  iv.  57. 
HalPs  family,  captivity  of,  v.  150* 
Hamden,  John,  h.  19, 25,  and  n. 
Hampton,  Indian  murder  at,  iii.  123. 
Hamtramk,  Col.  with  Gen.  St.  Clair^  v.  74. 
Hanam's  voyage  to  New  England,  iu  6,  n. 
Hanno,  notice  of  his  voyage,  i.  4. 
Hans-jacob,  son  of  Canassateoo,  v.  20. 
Hardin,  Col.  taken  prisoner,  v.  63,  64» 
Harmer,  Gen.  his  defeat. 
Harmoh  GARRBT.—<SeeCA8BAW asset. 
UBfinan,  Miy.  Uket  Norridgewok,  iii.  15K7. 


Haiper,  Col.  frnoua  MBloit  d^  ?.  106. 

Harpersfiekl  destroyed  by  Indians,  v.  92. 

Harrison,  Gen.  v.  121 :  defeau  TBCOMBSir, 
124. 

Harris,  Thomas,  of  Narraganset,  iii.  36. 

HutsanametU,  its  etymology,  ii.  51. 

Hatfield,  descent  upon,  iii.  33,  99. 

Haverhik  attacked,  i.  29 }  sacked,  iii.  140. 

Havens,  Jack,  a  Wampanoagf  iii.  71. 

Hawkins. — See  Kabkamagus. 

Hawkins,  Ben,  severely  wounded,  iv.  54. 

Hawkins,  Sam.  executed,  iv.  54. 

Heaki,  CapU  defeated  and  killed,  v.  134. 

Heckewelder,  John,  his  captivity,  v.  23. 

Henchman,  Capt.  expedition  of,  iii.  92. 

Hendrick  killed  at  Lake  George,  v.  29. 

Henguepushes,  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  65. 

Herkimer,  Gen.  r.  83  :  killed,  85. 

Hertel  sacks  Salmon  Falls,  iii.  177,  178 ;  de- 
feated by  Black-kettle,  v.  8:  killed, 
iii.  140. 

HiACOONBS,  a  Christian  Indian,  iu  118. 

Hicks,  or  Toko-ske-Mathla,  iv.  72; 
Charles,  55. 

Hide,  San,  a  noted  Indian,  dies,  i.  21. 

HioGON,  Ned,  iii.  114, 118, 124.  126. 

Hill,  Col.  his  signal  defeat,  iv.  22. 

HiLLiSHAGO  (Francis),  iv.d8,60,633  hang- 
ed, 64. 

Hio,  king  of  New  Albion,  ii.  19. 

History  is  not  always  the  same,  iv.  23. 

Iloare,  John,  ii.  45  j  ambassador,  iii.  52, 88. 

HoBONox,  ii.  29  to  40. 

Hobson,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  N.  E.  ii.  8. 

Holioke,  Capt.  at  Turner's  Falls,  iii.  75. 

Holy  Ground,  battle  of  the,  iv.  58. 

Homer  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 

HoPEHOoD,  iii.  105, 116 ;  killed,  118. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  i.  21, 13,  24. 

Horace  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 

HoRNOTLiNED  taken  and  handed,  iv.  64. 

Horseneck,  great  battle  there,  ii.  69. 

Horsesboe-t^nd.-^ee  Tohopeka. 

Hostages,  Indian,  ii.  73  *,  murder  of,  iv.  35. 

Howland,  Lieut.  J.  iii.  51,  52, 55, 71. 

Hudson's  discovery  of  New  York,  ii.4. 

Hunter,  Capt.  a  Nipmuk,iii.  88. 

Hunnewdl,  Lieut,  wounded,  iii.  124. 
Hunt's  voyage  to  New  England,  ii.  8. 
Hutchinson,  Ann,  mivderM,  ii.  68. 
Hutchinson,  Capt.  killed,  iii.  29. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  commissioner,  iii.  121. 
Hussey,  Mrs.  killed  at  Hampton,  Ui.  123. 


I. 

Ijasockk,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 
Indian  Bible,  some  account,  ii.  51. 
Indian  Creek,  111.  murder  at,  v.  150. 
Innes,  Judge,  on  Logan's  speech,  v.  48. 
loway  River,  battle  near,  v.  156, 157. 
/roj^uou.— See  Fice  Natum$, 
Irving,  W.  visiu  Black  Hawk,  v.  165. 
IsHKATAPPA,  a  Pawnee  chie^  137. 
Itopatin,  or  Opitchapan,  iv.  13, 15. 
Iwikties.—-See  TWoightees,  v.  6. 
Itabouqh,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  ii.  14, 32. 


J* 


Jacobs,  Capt.  surprised  and  kilUdf  v.  98i 
Jacobs,  Lieut,  his  exploit,  iii.  38. 
Jack-bsrbt,  interpreteri  v.  110. 


niDEX. 


Jack-op-thk-fsathxk.— See  Nkmatta- 

ifoir. 

Jackson,  Gen.  iv.  50  to  5S :  66  to  60. 

Jack-straw  serves  Sir  W.  Rale^,  ii.  49. 

Jamks-tuk-frintkr,  u.  60, 61 ;  lii.  66, 81. 

Jambs  Sagamore. — See  MoifToWAMrATB. 

Janemo. — See  Ninigrkt. 

Japazaws  betrays  Pocahontas,  ir.  17. 

Jaques  kills  Father  Rasle,  iii.  It7. 

Jaqcet,  Peter,  an  Oneida  chief,  v.  107. 

JeflTersou's  answer  to  Bnfibn,  i.  12. 

Jkffery,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  69,  66. 

JsMMT-JoHirsoif,  a  Seneca  cbieC  v.  108. 

jKOFFET.^See  Geoffret. 

Jethro,  Old,  iii.  81;  Tantamous,  83. 

Jetbro,  Peter,  iii.  81, 83,  90. 

Jews,  ancestors  of  Indians,  i.  8. 

Job,  Col.  dies  in  prison  at  Boston,  iii.  If6. 

John -If  um,  a  Wampanoar,  executed,  iii.  61. 

John,  Sagamore.— ^See  Wonohaciuaham. 

Jomr,  sagamore  of  Pawtucket,  ii.  ^. 

John,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii.  120. 

JoHN-sKT,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  103, 110. 

Johnson,  Uol.  R.  M.  wounded,  v.  124. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  v.  39,  81 ,  n. 

Johnston,  Charles,  captivity  of,  v.  69, 70. 

JosiAH.— See  Wampatuck. 

JosiAH,  Capt.— See  Pennahanit,  ii.  116. 

JosiAs,  Charles,  ii.  46.^ See  Wampa- 
tuck. 

Jumouvitle's  expedition  and  death,  v.  36. 

Jf78KAKA  V\,  or  LiTTLE-BILLT,V.  36,11.,  110. 


K. 

Kadarakkui,  y.  8 ;  etymology  of,  14. 
Kaimes,  Lord,  on  Americans,  i.  16. 
Kankahagus  destroys  Dover,  iii.  113—- 116. 
Kattehanit,  Job,  iii.  87, 88,  89. 
Krewaooushkum,  an  Ottowa  chief,  t.  140. 
Kei.elahand,  a  Delaware  chief,  v.  66. 
Kill-buck,  or  Kelelamand,  v.  66. 
Keokuk,  v.  144, 146. 
Kenistone,  John,  killed,  iii.  111. 
Kennrbis,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  101. 
Ke  WEEN  AM,  a  Wampanoag  warrior,  iii.  61. 
Ketendeanoe,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Kiandoorwa,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  HI. 
Kichtan,  Indian  god,  ii.  32. 
Kibneho. — See  Ninioret. 
Kimbal,  Thomas,  killed,  iii.  97.  111. 
King-crane,  a  Wyandot,  v.  It,  130. 
King-paine.  desperate  fight,  death,  iv.  66. 
King,  absurd  name  for  chiefs,  iv.  47. 
Kinshon,  the  country  of  N.  E.  in  Iroquois,  v.  6. 
Kitagusta,  iv.  3a— See  Skijaousta. 
Kittaninr  destroyed  by  whites,  v.  38. 
Knight,  Dr.  a  captive,  escapes  torture,  ^.67. 
Konkapot,  John,  aStockbridge  chief,  v. 40. 
Ko<^ETH  AG  ae£L^or. — See  White-eyes. 
Kumskaka,  brother  of  Tecumsbh,  v.  127. 
Kustalooa,  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  37. 
Kutshamakin,  ii.  41,  46,  46,  61  to  69,83, 
96, 100, 108,  n. ;  110,  n. .  113 ;  Hi.  96. 


Jj. 


Labials  not  used  bv  some  Indians,  ii.  26. 
Labrocre,  Gen.  defeated  and  slain,  iii.  107. 
Lafayette,  Gen.,  and  Red  Jacket,  iv.  62 ; 

v.  104. 
Laneaster  assaulted,  iii.  66, 80,  81. 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.  12. 
Land,  mw  obtaiiied  of  Indiaiif,  ▼.  St,  33. 


Lane,  Gov.  Ralph,  iD-tracIa  bdiaai,  ir.  4 

Language^pecimen  of  the  Mobegaa,  n.  9t. 
Of  the  Wampanoag  and  Nipinuk.  fiL  40. 
OftheTarratme.137.  Of  the  so«lheni  In- 
dians, iv.  24.  Of  the  Iroquois^  v.  6.  Of 
the  Shawanee.  127.  CoanpanaoB  of  the 
Welsh  and  Indian,  132. 

Lee,  Arthur,  commissioner,  v.  65,  111. 

Leffingwell,  Lieut,  relieves  Uncas^  92. 

LsTELESHA,  or  Old-knife.  t.  137, 138. 

Leverelt's  Narragansel  expedition,  ii.  83. 

Lewis,  Col.  killed  at  Point  Pleasant,  r.  43. 

LiGHTFooT,  Capt.  iii.  40,  86. 

Little-billy,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  IH). 

Little  Carpenter.    Sec   Attakvlla- 

KULLA. 

LiTTLE-EYEs,  a  Wanpanoag,  iii.  68, 86. 
Little  Turtle. — See  Mishikibakwa. 
Littafuche,  town  of,  taken,  ir.  66. 
Logan,  a  Cayu^  chief^  t.  41 }  hit  faoMos 
speech,  v.  4o;  its  genuineness  do«bt«d,47. 
Logan,  the  Shawanee,  his  death,  v.  132. 
Long-knives  (whites),  v.  47,  66. 
LoNG-WARRiOR. — See  Chlucco. 
Lothrop,  Capt.  his  defeat  and  death,  m.  32. 
LovETT.  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  64.  ^ 
Lovewell,  Capt.  his  e3n>editions,  iii.  128. 
LowRT,  Col.  a  Cherokee  chiefs  iv.  61. 
Lucas,  Thomas,  killed,  iii.  41. 


M. 

Mad-dog,  a  Creek,  iv.  47. 
Mad-dogs-sob,  at  Autossee  battle.  It.  61. 
Madokawando,  aTarratine,iii.  104lo9,lNL 
MadokofWales.iii.  110. 
Mad  Wolf,  a  Mickasauky,  killed,  ir.  92. 
Magaugo,  battle  of,  v.  126. 
Magnus,  souaw  sachem.  Hi.  64. 
Mammoth,  Indian  account  of^  i.  28. 
Manatar^ua,  murdered,  ii.  48. 
March,  Capt.  besieged  at  Caseo,  iii.  110. 
Marlborough  Indians  surprised,  iii.  38. 
Mascononomo,  of  Ipswich,  H .  41, 46. 
Masc us,  brother  of  Canonicns,  ii.  66. 
Mason,  Capt.  ii.  78,  91, 100, 106. 
Massachusetts,  origin  of  the  name,  n.  17. 
Massacres.    See  u»e  separate  heam. 
Massandowet,  of  Pcnnakook,  iii.  113  le 

116. 
Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoagt.  i.  16 

to  30;  39, 40, 49,  «.;  98, 99  ;  in.  17. 

MATANTUCK.--See  QUAIAPRN. 

Matoonas,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  79jjB0. 
Mather,  Dr.  Cotton,  i.  7 ;  iii.  99,  mmI  n, 
Mather,  Dr.  Increase,  ii.  106,  n. ;  iii.  99,  u. 
Mattahando  killed  at  Pemaqoid,  iii.  119. 
Mautamp,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  82,  In. 
M'Crea,  Miss,  murder  of,  i.  36 
M'GiLLivRAT,  Gen.   Alexabdkr,  iv.  46 

to  47. 
nrCoUoh,  Dr.  J.  M.  his  leaearehea,  i.  14. 
Medfield,  attack  upon,  Arc.  iii.  37, 82. 
Megunneway,  a  Tarratine,  shot,  iii.  113. 
Menatonon,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  4^  6. 
Men  A  WAY,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  68. 
Mendon,  men  killed  there,  iii.  79. 
MfnomMegj  some  murdered,  v.  144w 
Mrsambomet,  of  Androscoggin,  iii.  194. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  heroic  conduct  of,  i.  36. 
M€$$t9agne$)icAn  the  Jroqtioit,  v.  4,  m. 
Metacomet,  one  of  the  names  of  Priup, 

III.  3. 
Mete  A,  a  Pottowattomie  chief,  ▼.  139. 
MiABTUBiroMOH,  of  WanfiMiit,  iL  7, 6^ 


56;  lutp«iiMMafB,66lo67}8tto94,107j 

uL  73. 
filiOAiroPT,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  7t»  7i. 
Mimmt.  garrisoa  of.  mattacred,  iv.  49, 
Miaisink,  great  batUe  there,  v.  9t. 
M  lif  to8H,Chillt,  escape*  ilaucfater,  iv.  Si, 
MlHTosH,  William,  executed,  iv.  51  to  54. 
MioxKo,  of  Martha's  ViDeyard,  ii.  118. 
MisuiKiHAKWA,  V.  73,  l4, 75 }  76  to  79. 
Mitchel,  W.  S.,  Indian  agent,  narries,  iv.  54. 
Mitchill,  Dr.  8.  L.,  on  origin  of  Indians,  i.  13. 
M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Girty,  v.  63, 80. 
M'Krimmon  saved  from  torture,  iv.  63. 
Mooo,  of  Norridcewok,  iii.  126. 127, 128. 
Mohawks,  ii.  45, 49.  n. ;  58, «. ;  84 }  iii.  37, 94, 

97,  113,  138 :  their  history,  v.  4. 
Mohegans,  ii.  87;  their  wars,  97. 
MoNCACHTAPK,  his  narrative,  iv.  40. 
Moifoco,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  iii.  80,  81, 82. 
MoNOHOK,  the  Prophet^  killed,  iv.  60. 
MoifONOTTO,Pequot  chief,  ii.  52, 102, 107,109. 
MoivoPoiDK,  a  Pequot,  iii.  49. 
MoHTOvrAMPATK,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  41, 47. 
Montgomery's  Cherokee  expedition,  iv.  37. 
Monlignv's  expedition,  iii.  139. 
Mootreal  sacked  by  the  Iroquois,  v.  8, 10. 
MuoAirAic,8oaof  Mamasoit.— See  Alex- 

ANDXR. 

Moody,  Mrs.  and  family,  murdered,  ii.  68. 
Moravian  Indians  massacred,  v.  24, 19, 
Morton,  Thomas,  i.  6 :  ii.  17, 36. 
Mosely,  CapU  ii.  84 ;  iii.  24, 32, 34, 77, 89,  95. 
Moses,  Sam,  killed  at  Caseo,  iii.  86. 
Mossup,  ii.  58.    See  Pxssacus. 
Moulton,  Joseph,  of  York,  iiL  106. 
Moxcs,  a  Tarratuie,  in.  107, 110, 124, 139. 
MoTTOT,  a  Cherokee,  iv.  27, 28,  n. 
M'QuKCif ,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv.  60. 
MRIX8AH,  ii.  56^  60,  70, 75^  76, 84,  85. 
Moo6,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  105, 110. 
MusHALATCBBK,  a  Choctaw^  iv.  62. 
Mos^UASH,  a  Wampanoag,  tii.  61. 


N. 


Naanash^uaw,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

Naanishcow,  a  verv  aged  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

Naamkeke,  iii.  95 ;  Naemkeek,  93,  n. ;  99. 

Nahaton.— See  Ahatok.  « 

Namontack,  a  subject  of  Powhatamf  who 
sends  him  to  live  with  the  wfaitet,  to  learn 
their  arts ;  goes  to  England,  iv.  11. 

Namuhpdm,  wife  of  Alexander.    See  Wxs* 

TAMOO. 

Nan AHKUifT,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  9. 

Nananuh Tif KW,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  15. 

Nankpashxmbt,  a  Nipmuk  of  great  fame,ii. 
40 ;  his  death  and  burial  place,  41. 

Nanta<ioads,  a  son  of  Powhattm,  iv.  10. 

Nanuhtxhoo,  a  great  sachem  among  the 
Narraransets,  iii.  46;  his  men  defeiu  the 
Englisn  under  Capt.  Peirse,  47;  taken 
prisoner,  49;  magnammoos  behavior  on 
that  disaster ;  shot  at  Stonington,  60. 

Naoas,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  60, 116. 

Naopope,  a  Sao  chief,  second  to  Black 
Hawk ;  his  own  account  of  himself,  v.  159. 

Nanxupcauetf  variously  written,  ii.  21,  38 ;  its 
meaning,  23,  n.  Geography  of  the  country 
of.  53 ;  war  with  the  Pequots,  19,  n.  f ;  un- 
ftiriy  treated  by  the  English,  94 ;  partici- 
pate  in  PhiKp's  war,  iit.  23;  sena  some 
English  heads  to  the  Nipmuks,  88,  89; 
great  dottrootioo  of  them  la  the  Fort  fight. 

18 


19  Dee.  1675,  38;  fiaaHy  deeert  PUKp; 
reason  of  their  deserting  him,  91. 

Nashoovov,  a  Nipmuk,  u.  30, 42. 

Nasuexskock,  son  of  Black  Hawk,  v.  165. 

Nasott,  Job,  a  Nipmuk  counselk>r,  ii.  44. 

Nassowahoo,  son  of  Nashoonon,  ii.  42. 

NatahiSj  a  Tarratine  in  Arnold's  Queheck 
expedition,  iii.  135 ;  wounded  and  taken,!  3G. 

Natombamat,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  114. 

Natik,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  114. 

Natchez  oppressed  by  the  French,  iv.  43; 
they  massacre  700  of  them,  t^. 

Nattahabaoa,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  101. 

Nattahittawants.  a  Nipmuk  chief,  ii.  53. 

Nattawauuht  (ii.29). — See  Nashoonok. 

N  ATT  A  w  o  R  M  XT ,  father  of  Aiii<<aAaiia<£a,iii.97. 

N4WA8MAW8UCK  quarrelswithPuroham,ii.7^ 

Neamatula,  a  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv. 
71,94,96. 

NxcQUASH.— See  We^uasr. 

Nemattahow,  a  warrior  under  Opekanka" 
no  ;  executed  for  murder,  iv.  20. 

Nepabxt,  Tom,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  iii.  66 ; 
his  embassy  in  PhiUp's  war,  90, 91. 

NxPEor,  a  Wampanoag  under  CmmbitoM^ 
u.  29. 

Neptuke,  Joub,  a  Penobscot  captain,  iii.136. 

Nbsutan,  Job,  a  Nipmuk,  aidsJ&/»o<in  trans- 
lating  the  Bible  into  Indian,  ii.  51,  112; 
killed  in  Philip's  war,  ib, 

NxTAUMP.— See  Mautamp. 

NxTAWATWEE8,a  Delaware  of note, vJK,27. 

Netvs,  a  Nipmuk ;  depredation  of,  iii.  80. 

New-arrow,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  111. 

New  Albion,  discovery  of,  ii.  19. 

Newbury  attacked  by  Indians,  iii.  Ill ;  the 
first  bom  of,  71,  n. 

Newbury,  Capt.  massacres  200  Indians,  iii.  65. 

Newcom.    See  Matoxks. 

New  England,  so  named  from  Nova  Albi- 
on, ii.  19;  called  Kinshoh  by  the  Iro- 
quois, V.  5. 

Newman,  Gen.  wounded  at  Autosse,  iv.  58 ; 
at  Camp  Defiance,  Ut,  Goes  against  the 
Seminoles,  66. 

Newman,  Rev.  Noah,  iii.  28, 47. 

Newport,  Gov.  duped  by  Powhatan,  iv.  12. 

New  River  settlement  destroyed,  iv.  75.  [76. 

New  Smyrna  destro3red  by  the  Seminoles,  iv. 

New  Style,  meanine  of,  ii.  26. 

Newtown,  battle  o^v.  91. 

NiamUckif  account  of  the,  ii.  67. 

Nickotawance  succeeds  Opekaxkaxo, 
iv.  22. 

NiHORONTAOowA.^See  Big  Trek. 

NiMROD.— See  Woofashum. 

NiNiORET,  sachem  of  the  Niantiks,  ii.  67 ;  dif- 
ficulties with  neiffhboringchiefs,70 ;  English 
prepare  to  attadc  him,  who  desist  on  his 
promise  to  pay  them  the  expense  of  their 
preparation,  Tz;  new  troubles,  73;  affair 
with  CuTTA^uiir  and  Urcas,  ib.;  war 
with  ASCA88AS80TIK,  74 ;  ioumey  to  Man- 
hattan, and  jealousy  of  the  Eii^ish,  75 ; 
^>eech  to  the  Dutch,  76 ;  mortgage  of  his 
country,  81 ;  anecdote  of  his  opposition  to 
Christianity,  82 ;  called  Kianemo,  89 ;  re- 
solves on  war  with  the  Mobegans.  90 1  will 
not  make  peace  without  Uf gas's  neaa,  91 : 
protects  some  fugitive  Pec^uots,106 ;  shrewa 
repl^  to  Mathxw  when  importuned  about 
receiving  Christianity,  113;  protests  against 
its  being  forced  upon  his  people,  iii.  76. 

NiNioRET,  Charles,  son  of  the  preee^ng, 
ii.  82. 


NiHiORBT,  Georgx,  tonb  inscriptioB,  lu  85. 

I^ipmuis  at  war  with  tlie  Mohegmaa,  u.  S^ ; 
without  a  sachem,  ii.  18  ^  under  a  acpmw  sa- 
chem, 40,  100,91. ;  abanaooPHiLiF,  iii.9t. 

NiTTAjf  AHOM ,  a  Long  Island  sachem,  u.  79. 

NoMAM,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  65. 

NoiiONY,  JoHif ,  a  Pennakook,  Hi.  114. 

NoMPASH,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  5:  called 
An UMPASH,  67 ;  of  Sogkonate,  69 ;  death 
of,  73. 

NoifSB^UKSSEWiT,  GxoR6K,  a  Nipmuk, 
iii.  81. 

Northampton  attacked  by  the  Indians,  iii.  38. 

Norton,  Capt.  killed  by  PmuoU,  ii.  103. 

Norton,  John.— See  Tktoninhokkra- 

W*N. 

Norridj^wok,  captore  of,  iii.  127;  properly 
N«ngwok,  119,  M. 


Oakmulge  Fields,  description  of,  iv.  26. 

Obbatinnua,  sachem  of  Boston,  ii.  30, 40. 

Obeal,  Hbnrt,  son  of  Complanter,  v.  108, 
n.;  119. 

Obkchikwod,  a  Pequot,  ii.  96. 

Obtaxikst,  a  Wampanoag,  ii.  36. 

OccoH,  Sampson,  Moheg^  preacher,  ii.  119. 

Ockonostota,  a  renowned  Creek  chief,  iv. 
33 ;  treats  with  Gov.  Littleton,  34 ;  attanpUi 
the  liberation  of  22  hostages,  but  foils,  and 
they  are  murdered }  invests  Fort  Loudoo, 
35 ;  takes  it,  and  massacres  the  garrison ; 
attempts  Fort  Prince  Geor^,  but  fails,  37. 

OcoNNOECA,  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  S'k 

Oc<mat,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  iv.  29. 

OETAN.--See  Opitchxpan. 

OasESR,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv.  29. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.  settles  Carolina,  iv.  29: 
speech  to  the  Indians,  30;  takes  several 
with  him  to  England,  31,  &c. 

Oh^uamkhud,  a  Wampanoag,  ii.  30. 

Okase. — See  Uncas. 

Okoko. — See  Uncas. 

Old-brim,  a  noted  Creek  chief,  iv.  29. 

Oldham,  John,  killed  by  the  PeouoU,  ii.  103. 

Old-jethro,  a  Nipmuk  sacnem,  iii.  81  j 
Tantamods  :  betrayed  and  hanged,  81 

Old-knife. — See  Lktalesha. 

OLD-quEEN  ^See  Quaiapbn. 

Old  Style,  rule  of  dating  in,  ii.  21. 

Omaihla,  Charles,  IV.  72. 

Onahoo,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  ii.  49, 116, 117. 

One-eted-john.— See  Monoco. 

Oneko,  son  of  Uncas,  aUacks  a  defenceless 
town  of  Niprouks,  ii.  26. 

Oneidat  join  the  Mohawks,  v.  4. 

Onopatonga.  (Bio  Elk,)  an  Omaha  chief, 
V.  136 ;  visits  Washington,  137. 

Onondof^s^  third  of  the  Iroquois,  v.  4. 

ONOPsquiN,  sachem  of  Quabaog,  ii.  100. 

Opachisco,  uncle  of  Pocahontas,  iv.  18. 

Opekankano,  chief  under  Powhatan,  sa- 
chem of  Pamunk^,  iv.  8 :  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 13 :  origin  of,  19 ;  seized  by  Capt. 
Smith,  20;  leads  in  a  great  massacre  of  the 
whites,  ib. ;  attempts  another,  and  is  taken 
and  kiUed,  22. 

Opitchapan,  brother  of  Powhatan,  hr.  13 ; 
Itopatin,  16;  Ostan,  19. 

Oriskana,  battle  of,  v.  83. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  ealertains  the  five  Iroqoois 
chiefs  in  England,  v.  16. 

Orvilliers,  D*,  sent  against  the  Seneoaa,  v.  8. 


OsBOLA,  a  bravaSeBiaolecUaCiv.  70^72^3 

Osgood,  William,  iii.  HI. 

Otash,  brother  of  MiANTumroiiOB,  ii.  6r 

Yotnksh,  61 ;  an  ambassador,  106. 
Otassite,  a  Cveek  chief,  treau  with  G«  . 

Littleton,  i v.  36 ;  visiu  England,  27. 
OUowatf  origin  of,  v.  4L 
Ottsoohkorsk, an  Iroquob,  v.  II. 
OuEKACHUMPA,  chief  orOcomu,  iv.  35. 
OuNAKANNOwiNE,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  27. 
OuREOUUARE,  afamous  Iroquois,  v.  11. 
Outhletaboa,  a  Creek  chi«f,  iv.  29. 
Ou8AMK<i(7iN.p--j£lee  Massasoit. 
Ousanatanah,  a  hostage,  murdered,  i>  3^ 

0WAM081MlfIN,ili.  U. 


P. 


Pachgantschihilas.  —  See  Buokovce 

HELAS. 

Paddy,  William,  iii.  101. 
Paoatt,  Joseph,  a  Wampanoar,  iL  58. 
Pahkshpunnamo,  a  Christian  kMiian,ii.ll8 
Paine f  Natliamel.  iii.  14. 
Pakankr,  a  Delaware  chief,  v.  21. 
Palmes,  Maj.  in  Philip's  war,  iiL49. 
Paniese,  chiefs  of  high  authority,  ii.  36. 
Poms,  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri,  ii.  36. 
Parish,  Col.  in  the  Seminole  war,  iv.  84<. 
Pass ACONA WAT,  a  n«at  chief,  ii.  47,  96:  a 

bashaba,  iii.  S3;  farewell  address  lo  his 

people ;  petition  to  the  general  court,  94; 

note  on  the  time  of  hb  dew»,  ih.  95. 
Passamaquoddy,  meaning  of,  iii.  128, «. 
Patacus.— ^ee  Pessacus. 
Path-killer,  a  Cherokee,  iv.  65, 56. 
Patukson,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  II. 
Padgds,  sachem  of  Pequaket  :his  memorable 

fight  with  the  English  under  LovenveU  ;  firib 

in  that  fight,  Ui7Q8— 133. 
Pawsa^uens,  counsellor  to  Philip,  iii.  16. 
Pawtucket  fight,  iii.  47,  48. 
Paxnoos,  Shawanee  chief,  v.  28. 
Pechmo,  signal  exploit  of,  ii.  7. 
PEkBE.  counsellor  to  Philip,  killed,  16. 
Peg  IN,  exploit  against  the  Nipmnks,  iii.  89l 
Peirse,  Capt.  exj^dition  and  oeath,  iii.  47,48. 
Peiskaret,  an  Algonquin ;  his  eztraordtawj 

adventures  and  <Math,  v.  11,  12. 
Pejepscot,  depredation  at,  iii.  115. 
Pbkanimnb  carried  ofi* by  Harlow,  ii.  7. 
Pekillon,  a  Delaware,  a  traitor,  v.  61. 
PekoaUi  mistaken  for  Pequot,  ii.  49,  n. 
Peksuot,  a  noted  Wampanoag  paniese,  ii. 

31,36;  cruelly  killed,  i». 

PENISSAPAH.-^See  WlNOlNA. 

Penacha«on,  a  Wampanoag  warrior,  iii.  9k 

Pennahanit,  a  Nipmuk  eon  vert.  ii.  116, 117. 

Penn's  (hmous  treaty,  v.  20,  21, 32,  119. 

Pennsylvania  grants  800  dollars  to  the  Sene> 
cas,  V.  Ill ;  grant  to  Bio  Trxr,  116. 

Penobscot,  d^nition  of,  iii.  137. 

Pepper,  Robert,  escapes  Beers's  fight,  iii.  29. 

Peqwt,  geography  and  history  of,  ii.  101. 

Pessacus,  a  noted  Narragaaset,  ii.68;  visiii 
Boston,  67 ;  invaded  by  an  army  of  whilst, 
84;  war  with  Uncas,  90:  seads  arsssnti 
to  Gov.  Winthrop,  92;  killed  by  iha  Ma- 
hawks,  58,  a. ;  84 ;  iii.  139. 

Perkms,  John,  of  Agawam,  ii.  46. 

Pbtalesbaroo,  a  Paanee  btava,  v«iii 
Washington,  v.  137;  great  exploit,  1381 

Pet  AN  A  RUST,  husband  oTWKSTABoo^i&tf. 

PSTCHSVA]IAUkt.F-aee  BuOXMIflAXBLAl- 


Patbk  ,  a  TairaliM,  atteeki  Bradford,  iii.l  11. 

PvTKRy  son  of  Awatboolu,  pileto  Cbvreh 
wbra  Philip  is  killed,  iii.  51 :  a  chief  eap- 
taio,  69 }  a  messenger  firon  Chorch,  7L 

Pktkr,  an  Iroquois,  taken  prisoner,  v.  103. 

Pktsr  Ja^uith,  servant  lo  Lafavette,v.  107. 

Pewazkgsake,  a  Tarratine  of  Negusset,  iii. 

Philadelphia,  its  Indian  name,  ii.  19.        [100. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  iii.  121. 

Philip  II.  ladierous  error  coneeming,  i.  28. 

Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoa^,  comes 
in  chief,  ii.  28 ;  origin  of  his  English  name, 
iii.  3;  his  people  hold  a  war  dauce,6:  just- 
ly roused  to  war  against  the  whites,  9  5  his 
Indian  name,  13;  makes  numerous  sales  of 
his  lands.  14, 16, 16 ;  called  VVkwasowa- 
icuETT,  16  ',  nicknamed  king  PhiUp  bj  the 
whiu^,  ib,  n. ;  a  cause  of  the  war  of  1675 
eatplaiiied,  18 ;  confesses  warlike  intentions, 
and  apees  to  pay  a  tribute,  19 ;  dilticutties 
with  Plimouth,  SK) ;  refuses  to  treat  except 
with  his  equal,  the  king  of  England,  23 ;  be- 
gins war,  23 ;  fights  the  English  in  Pocas- 
set,  27;  effects  his  retreat  over  Taunton 
river,  28 ;  attacked,  and  loses  several  of  his 
men  on  Rehoboth  Pla'm,  ib. ;  fighu  and  cuu 
off  Capt.  Beers,  31 :  cuts  offCapt.  Lothrop, 
32  j  attacks  Hatfield,  33 ;  retires  to  Narra- 
ganset,  id, ;  besieged  there  by  1500  English 
m  a  fort ;  a  desperate  fight ;  is  driven  out, 
and  many  of  his  men  are  killed,  34-— 36 ; 
takes  another  position,  which  he  holds  for  a 
time,  36  ;  his  Mohawk  stratagem  fails,  37 ; 
surprises  Lancaster,  1^. ;  attacks  Medfield, 
ib. ;  cuts  off  CapU  Wadsworih  at  Sudbury, 
38 ;  retreats  into  Plimouth  colony,  39 ;  at- 
tacked at  Matapoiset;  at  Bridgewater :  his 
sister  and  uncle  killed,  ib. ;  his  wife  and  son 
taken  by  Church  with  130  others,  40 ;  close- 
ly pursued  by  Church ;  swamp  fi^ht,  41 ; 
nies  to  Pokanoket,  ib. ;  is  killed ;  incidents 
concerning  his  fall,  4S.  43, 44 ;  his  answer 
to  Eliot  concerning  relmon.  44 ;  a  "  blas- 
phemous leviathan^"  iS.;  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son's  interview  with,  45 :  his  ornaments 
possessed  b^  Annawan,  &5:  a  SfMjkonate 
Indian  promises  to  have  his  nead,  70 ;  rea- 
son of  tne  divisions  among  his  followers,  91. 

Philip,  sachem  of  Pigwoket,  iii.  132;  at  the 
taking  of  St.  Francis,  134 ;  at  the  taking 
of  Louisboujg,  135.  [na,  iv.  76. 

Philip,  a  Seminole  chief,  attacks  N.  Smyr- 

Phillips's  garrison  attacked,  iii.  103. 

PiAXBOHou,  a  Nipmuk  ruler  at  Natik,  ii.  116. 

Piankatanks,  a  trioe  of  Virginia,  iv.  9. 

Pickens,  Qen.  war  with  Cherokees,  iv.  67. 

Pidgeon,  Maj.  interpreter,  v.  14. 

Pilgrims  arrive  at  PliniooUi,  ii.  19. 

Pinchon,  Maj.  John,  ii.  83, 100^  n.         [14, 56. 

PiowANT,  aWampanoag,  iii.  4;  Piahts, 

Pipe.  Capt.  v.  23 :  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the 
Delawares,  58,  59,  60, 65,  67. 

Pipe  of  Peace.—See  Calumet. 

I'lTTMB,  Andrew,  a  Nipmuk.  iii.  88,92. 

Plague  among  the  Indians  of  N.E.  ii.  16. 

Plato  refers  to  America,  i.  5. 

Pocahontas  prevents  the  execution  of  Capt 
Smith,  iv.  10:  reveals  a  plot  against  nis 
life^  14 ;  her  birth,  16 ;  saves  the  life  of 
Spilman ;  taken  prisoner  by  the  En^sh, 
17 ;  marries  an  Englishman ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land ;  dies,  18. 

Pokanoket  described,  ii.  18, 19. 

PoKATTAWAGO,  a  Wampanoa|r,  iii.  67. 

Pollard,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

PovAM8B,a  NairagBiisel,  ii.  95* 


PbMXTAcov,  BOM  oTPHiLiPyWbieli  fta. 

Pompa^0A9£,  a  Wainpanoag,  iii.  14^ 

PoMUMSKS,  a  Narraganset,  u.  84. 

PoNTiAK,  a  great  Ottoway  chief,  v.  50;  b^ 
gins  war  on  the  English ;  besieges  Detroit. 
63;  defeats  Capt.  £raJyell,d5 ;  takes  several 
vessels,  56  ;  raises  the  siege  of  Detroit ;  is 
assassinated,  57. 

Poor,  Gen.  defeats  the  Indians,  ▼.  91 

Pope,  John,  murdered,  iii.  61. 

Popham,  Lord,  sends  Prin  to  N.  E.  ii.  6, 7. 

PoQCiir,  or  PoiiooiM,  a  Narraganset,  ii  82. 

Portsmouth,  Indian  acts  at,  iii.  111. 

PoTOK  opposes  Christianity,  iii.  76 ;  taken  in 
Philip's  war  and  executed,  77. 

PoUowatUmiatf  account  of^  v.  1 14, 142. 

Powhatan,  sachem  of  Virginia,  iv.  7;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  «A. ;  surprises  the  Pa- 
vankatanks,  8 ;  Capt.  Smith  is  delivered  to 
him,  and  he  orders  his  execution ;  liberates 
Smith,  10 ;  outwits  Newport ;  plots  against 
the  English,  11;  some  Germans  build  a 
house  for  him,  13,  14;  endeavors  to  kill 
Smithy  dies,  15. 

Prat,  Phinebas,  makes  a  narrow  escape,  ii.  35. 

Prentice,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  74. 

Presque  Isle,  battle  of,  v.  80. 

Printer,  James-the. — See  James. 

Prin,  Martin,  sails  to  N.  England,  ii.  6 ;  car- 
ries off  two  Indians  to  England,  ib. 

Proctor  defeated  at  the  Thames,  v.  124. 

Proctor,  Lieut,  in  the  Eastern  war,  iii.  126. 

Prophet, the  Shawanee(ELLKswATAWA), 
instigator  of  war,  iv.  55;  settles  on  the  Mi- 
ami, 121 ;  orders  the  fight  at  Tippecanoe, 
124;  other  events  of  his  life,  127. 

Prophet,  the  Seminole.— See  Hillishaoo. 

Prophet,  the  Winnebago  (Wabokishiek), 
v.  162. 

Pukbeshbno,  fother  of  Tecttmsehj  v.  127. 

PuMHAN,  a  great  Narraganset,  li.  28, 56 ; 
claims  Shaomet,  60 ;  troubles,  92, 94 ;  trea- 
ty, iii.  47 ;  kind  to  the  Endish,  73 ;  his  town 
burnt,  76 ;  his  capture  and  death,  ib. 

PUMPASA. — See  WOONASHUM,  or  NlHROD. 

Punkateeset,  great  fight  at,  iii.  26. 
PupoNPooES.  brother  of  Sassacus,  ii.  101. 
PuTTAquppuoNCK,  B  Pcguol,  ii.  108. 
Psalter  printed  in  Indian,  ii.  51. 
Putnam,  Gen.  and  Cornplantkr,  v.  116. 

Q^abcu^t  attacked  by  Uncas,  ii.  99;  cut  oft 
Capt.  Hutchinson  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  29. 

Qt;  AD  equina,  brother  of  Massasoit,  ii.  21; 
visits  the  Pilsrims,  22 ;  treaty,  30. 

QvAiAPEN,  of  great  note  and  authority 
among  the  Narragansets,  ii.  70;  in  Philips 
war ;  Billed  near  Warwick,  64,  65. 

Quakers,  friends  to  Indians,  iii.  36. 

Qua  ME,  a  Pequot  prisoner,  ii.  108. 

Quannapohit,  James,  a  Nipmuk,  ui.  80;  a 
spy  for  the  Enelish,  81,  87. 

Quannapohit,  Thomas,  iii.  88, 89, 92. 

QuANONCHET See  Nanuntenoo. 

QuANOWiN,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 

Qua<iualh  woundea  in  a  n^t,  iii.  74. 

QuAquEQUUNSBT  of  Quabakoiik,  ii.  99. 

Quebeck,  meaning  of  the  name^  v.  50. 

Quimby,  Mrs.  assaulted  by  Indians,  iii.  111. 

QuiNNAPiN,  a  noble  Narraganset;  son  of 
CoNJARA<iUAND ;  brother>in-law  to  Phil- 
ip ;  purchases  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  iii.  50; 
her  account  of,  57 ;  returns  with  PHtxiP  to 
Fokaookei}  fbot  at  Newport,  4« 


QuB^BQiniBNT,  a  Namginaet,  toa  of 

QuAiAPKif,  u.  81  i  GtDBOJf,  iii.  6i. 
Quiif KHi^UBT,  daucfa'r  ofQoAUPEHfULGi. 


Rabin  River,  battle  of  the,  v.  129. 

Ral^,  Sir  W.  aetUet  Virgrijua,  L  18 :  aaec- 
dole  of,  ii.  4d,  n. ;  bis  History  of  tbe  World, 
50, «. ;  belMaded,  ib^'  visited  CaroUua,  ivJE9. 

Ralle,  or  Rasle,  missionary  to  tke  Abeaakies ; 
accused  of  excitin|^  tkrai  to  war  with  the 
English  i  they  ofler  a  reward  for  his  head, 
ui.l26;  is  knied,  127, 128. 

Ramkoik,  sachem  of  Negusset,  iiL  100, 101. 

Rat,  thsw— 8ee  Adario. 

Rawhuht,  anecdote  of,  iv.  10. 

Rechahecnans,  war  with  tbe,  iv.  22. 

RcD-BiRD,  a  oioux,  dies  in  prison,  v.  142^. 

Rkd-hawk  barbarously  murdered,  v.  49. 

Red-jacket  (Saootewatha),  v.  97; 
speech  to  a  nussionary.  98,  ^  3  his  acts  in 
the  war  of  1812,  100 ;  letter  to  the  governor 
of  N.  York,  100— 103;  defends  the  execu- 
tioner of  a  witch,  ib. ;  interview  with  Lafay- 
ette, 104  j  visits  Philadelphia,  105 ;  speech, 
ib. ;  his  death,  177. 

tUdrUick*,  Semiooles,  iv.  64. 

Reed,  Joseph,  a  revolutionary  worthy,  iL  75. 

Reboboih  boufbt  of  tbe  Indians,  iL  27  j  besieg- 
ed in  Philip's  war,  92 ;  burnt,  78. 

Richard,  erroneously  said  to  have  killed 
Kii^  Philip,  iii.  4o,  11. 

RiDOB,  Maj.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 

River  IndianM,  where  found,  iii.  97 ;  v.  14^ 

Roanoke,  settlement  of,  iv.  4 

Robertson,  Dr.  his  manner  of  peopling  Amer- 
ica, i.  6 ;  all  men  have  one  origin,  10. 

Robinson^ .  life  saved  by  Log^y  v.  42 ; 

his  family  murdered,  48. 

Robinson,  John,  reproves  the  Pilgrims,  iu  38. 

Robin's  speech  of  L<^;an,  v.  47. 

RoBiH ,  a  Creek  war  captain,  iv.  29. 

BoBiv,  a  Tarratine,  sells  Negusset,  iii.  100, 

Robin,  of  Agawam,  prevents  the  Tarratinet 
from  destroying  the  place,  ii.  46. 

RoBiN.--^ee  Cassasshtamob. 

RoBiifHOOD.— See  Rameoik. 

RoDONNONAK^us,  a  Torratine,  iii.  113. 

Ro^rs,  Maj.  destroys  the  St.  Francis  Indians, 
iu.  134. 

RoGoiioR.^See  Rameoin. 

Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  iv.  18. 

RoNBKSsoKE,  a  Niantik,  ii.  79. 

Ross,  Adjutant,  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 

RoDND-HBAD,  a  Wyandot  chief,  v.  129; 
takes  Gen.  Winchester  prisoner,  ib. ;  at  the 
capture  of  Detroit ;  letter  of,  130. 

Rowlaudson,  Mrs.  her  captivity;  interview 
with  king  Philip,  iii. 45 ;  captured  at  Lan- 
caster, 83 ;  released,  90. 

Row  LBS,  a  noted  Tarratine,  iii.  138. 

RUMNETMARSH,  GeOROE.  —  See   WiNNB- 

puRKiTT.^See,  also,  iii.  92. 

S. 

Babatis  captured  at  St.  Francis,  iii.  135; 
another  at  Kennebeck,  136. 

Sabine,  William,  a  juror,  iii.  12. 

Baco  burnt,  and  people  killed  there,  iii.  102. 

Bac9  eariy  visited  by  Jesuits;  incorporated 

with  the  Foxes,  v.  142 ;  war  with  the  Me- 

Borainies,  144  j  partial  sale  of  their  country, 

4i ;  datcripuon  of  theii  village,  and  extant 


of  liMtr  eouBtfY,  146:  prirale  iBsoht, d. ; 

proclamatioa  of  Gov.  Reynolds  agahisl,146; 

driven  out  of  their  country  by  tbe  whiMSy 

147 :  war  ensues,  149^158. 
SagBKMbock,  colony  of,  ii.  7. 
Saoamorb  John,  a  noted  Nipnauk,  iii.  79; 

permitted  to  execute  Matoohas,  ib, 
Saaamore  SAM.^-See  Shosbanim. 
Sagamore,  title  of,  ii.  40 ;  iii.  93. 

SAOOTBWATUA.^--See  KBD^ACBET. 

Sakawbaton,  a  N.  Eog.  Indian,  taken  to 
Eng.  by  Capt.  Harlow ;  goes  v^ith  the  Eag- 
lish  into  the  Bohemian  war,  ii.  8. 

Salmon  Falls  destroyed,  iii.  116, 117. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  R.  fined,  iL  47. 

Sam-Hidb,  a  N.  England  Indian,  i.  21. 

Sajikaha,  Philip's  counsellor,  iiu  19. 

Samosbt  visiu  tLe  Pilgrims  ;  his  account  of 
himself  and  country :  nis  dress  described,  iL 
12;  informs  them  ofMassasoit,  13;  accom- 


panies him  to  visit  them,  22. 

Sampson,  a  barbarous  Tarratine,  iii.  120. 

Sampson,  attomej^  to  Philip,  iii.  14. 

Samobl,  Capt.  iii.  124;  a  speech,  126. 

SANAMAHONOAv^^ee  Stone-bater{v.]42.) 

Sanford,  Maj.  goes  to  attack  Philip,  iii.  42. 

Sanford,  John,  Weetamoo  complains  of,  iiL  4. 

Sannap,  office  of  the,  ii.  68,  n. 

Sassauopeomenw— -See  Opitchbpan. 

Sassbhow  of  Sagadahok,  ii.  7. 

Sassacus,  chief  of  the  Pequots,  ii.  6S,  n. ;  na- 
lignant  aind  furious,  73 ;  rumor  of  a  marriage 
of  his  brother  and  Ninigrei's  sister,  distarbs 
the  English,  ifr. ;  a  terror  to  his  neighbors, 
101 ;  English  make  war  upon  him ;  destroys 
his  fort  and  escapes,  10b ;  deeds  lands  to 
Winthrop,  106 ;  killed  by  the  Mobawks,109. 

Sassamon,  JoHN,sent  on  a  mission  to  Pequot, 
ii.  106:  secretary  to  Plul*PJ>  preacher  at 
Namasket ;  settled  there  by  Tuspaquin,  io. 
9 ;  in  the  Pequot  war,  10;  Woosansaman, 
ib. ;  found  dead  in  a  pond,  1 1 ;  interpreter 
to  Philip,  14 ;  witneeses  Philip's  treaty  at 
Plimooth,  17. 

Sassamon.  Roland,  interpreter  to  Alexan- 
der, iii.  7 ;  brother  to  Joha,  14.  [10. 

Sassemorb,  Bettt,  dau.  of  J.  Sassamon,  iiL 

Sausbman,  a  principal  Sogkonate,  iiL  66. 

Savage,  Maj.  m  Pbiiip'*  ^v,  iiL  89. 

Scalps  first  taken  in  rhilip's  wa^iii.  tt;  re- 
ward ofi*ered  for  bv  the  Ei^.  127 ;  iv.  33u 

Scarborough  taken  by  Mooo,  iii.  110. 


Schenectady,  destnicUon  of,  i.  31. 
Schuyler,  Maj.  gCMCs  against  the  French  with  a 

company  of  whites  and  Indians,  v.  7 :  with 

the  five  Iroquois  sachems,  in  E^gtancLU. 
ScRANT,  Old,  wonderful  escape  of^  i.  23. 
ScuTTUP  seHs  Narraganset,  ii.81 ;  liL  64. 
Sealy,  Lieut,  in  the  Pequot  war^  ii.  91. 
Seat  of  King  Philip  described,  iiL  43. 
SendnoleSf  their  name  and  origin,  iv.  25 ;  wart 

with,  63— 66 ;  70— 96 ;  removal  by  U.  &  66. 
Sbnauei  in  Eng.  with  Gen.Ogletborpe,  iv.30l 
Senecaty  fourth  nation  of  the  Iroquois,  v.  4 
Seneca  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  6. 
Sequasson,  chief  under  BTiantuonomoh,  ii. 

64 ;  one  of  his  men  wounds  Uncas,  88. 
Sb<iuin,  supposed  author  of  a  cruel  massacre 

at  Wethersfield,  ii.  78, 11. 
SBSTARETsi.-^ee  Adario. 
Sewan,  bags  of  wampum,  ii.  79. 
Shallisloske,  a  hostage  murdered,  iv.3S 
SHATTOoKquis  sells  Brookfield,  iii.  82,  n. 
^hatctautef  facU  m  tbe  history  of,  y.  4. 
Shaw,  Jonathan,  a  juror,  iii.  12. 
Shed,  Mr.  tutor  to  Gen.  M'GiJKyray,  iv.  45. 
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Shxepscott,  Jouir,  a  Taitatine,  in,  ffl. 

Shklokta,  aCreek.son  of  Cuinabt,  iv.  56. 

Shrimpton,  Samuel,  orasier,  ii.  71. 

Shikkllimus,  father  ofLooAif.  v.  17 }  visits 
Philadelphia,  ib. ;  a  Cayuga  ^  nis  deMh,  18. 

Shinois,  uoted  Delaware  chief,  visited  by 
Washingtoo,  v.  95j  disappoints  biiB,  36; 
bounty  offered  for  his  bead,  97;  rreatest 
warrior  of  his  time,  38;  his  friendship  to 
Frederick  Post,  39. 

Sholan.  sachem  of  Nashua.  >i.  95 ;  succeed- 
ed  by  Mathkw,  iii.  85. 

Shoshanim,  a  Niprouk  (Safamore-sMn,)  ii. 
95 ;  betrayed  iuto  the  bands  of  the  whites, 
and  hanf  ed,  iii.  83 ;  at  the  sacking  ef  Lan> 
caster ;  UsKATUHOUif,85;  his  letter  about 
an  exchange  of  prisonen,  90 ;  other  letters 
from,  83-^. 

Si  LOU  E  saves  the  life  of  Col.  Bird,  iv.  98. 

Sim  MO,  Capt.  chief  speaker  at  the  treaty  of 
1703,  at  Casco.  iii.  124,  125.  [78. 

Simon,  John,  anecdote  of,  i.  SI ;  preacher,  iii. 

SiN^uisTER,  a  Creek  prophet,  iv.  58 }  killed 
iu  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  60. 

SiNToucHi  goes  to  Eng.  with  Geo.  O.  iv.  30. 

Sitz,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by  Brant,  v.  86. 

Six  ATo^ums.— ^3ce  Iroquois. 

Skknando,  a  veneraUe  (hieida;  anecdote 
of;  dies,  v.  29. 

Skbt  WARROES  Carried  to  England  by  Wev- 
inouih,  ii.  6 ;  returns  with  Pnn,  ib, 

Skijaqusta,  head  warrior  of  Pasaetcbie^  iv. 
27;  visits  England;  speech  to  the  lung, 
28 ;  his  death,  29. 

Ski  KG,  sachem  of  Vlreinia,  iv.  4. 

Slaves,  Indian,  ii.  8, 1(77  ^  iii.  40, 104. 

Smalley,  William,  narrative  of,  v.  64. 

Small-pox  destroys  many  Indians,  ii.  47. 

Smith,  James,  buys  Negusset,  iii.  100. 

Smith,  CapL  John,  surveys  the  coast  of  N. 
Eng.;  so  names  it  from  Nova  Albion,  ii.  19 ; 
brought  to  our  notice  by  Ralegh,  ii.  49 ;  Us 
Kst  of  Indian  names  of  places  m  N.  Eng.  iii. 
93,  n. ;  goes  to  Virginia ;  severe  with  toe  In- 
dians, iv.  8 ;  they  take  him  prisoner ;  their 
proceedings  with  him ;  deliver  hhn  to  Pow- 
hatan, ib, :  practise  conjurations  upon  bim : 
show  him  about  the  country,  9 ;  condemned 
to  be  executed;  Pocahontas  interferes, 
and  his  life  is  spared ;  Powhatan  appoints 
him  his  armorer,  10 ;  liberated ;  anecdote, 
ib. :  elected  governor  of  Vimnia ;  Newport 
operates  against  him ;  Powhatan  strives  to 
have  him  killed ;  visits  Powhatan,  who  la^s 
ajplot  to  kill  him ;  Pocahontas  informs  him 
of  it,  and  it  is  frustrated,  14;  badly  burned 
by  an  explosion  of  powder ;  returns  to  in- 
land for  medical  aid ;  dies  in  IxMKlon,  ib. 

Smith,  S.  S.  on  the  human  species,  i.  10, 12. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  lands  of  Massasoit,ii.  28 ; 
of  Narraganset,  53,75, 76,  81^  82 ;  ii.  96, 47. 

Smith,  WilUam,  of  Rehoboth,  iii,  83. 

Smith,  Zachary,  killed  by  Indians,  iii.  79. 

Smyth,  Francis,  messenger  to  Pessacus,  ii.  90. 

Snelling,  Col.  speech  ofRedHacket  to,  v.  100 ; 
takes  prisoner  a  chief  at  Tippecanoe  battle, 
124 ;  in  the  battle  of  Magac^,  125. 

SocHoso,  a  great  Peqoot  chiel^  ii.  57.      [74. 

SocoNONOCo,  a  Narragansel,  ii.  56,92,95 ;  ni, 

SoMPOiNTKKN,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  15. 

SoKCONEWHEW,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  16. 

SoNOREKHOOD,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  100. 

SooKONooisR.  a  Seneca,  ezeeotei  a  woman 
for  witchcran,  v.  103;  tried  for  murder  by 
the  whites,  bat  cleared,  ib, 

a»rA^uiTd— See  Aubiarobr. 
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SosoMAN.-*^lee  Sassamoit. 

Solo,  Ferdinand  de,  attempts  the  eooqaeeC  of 
Florida  ;  dies  in  the  country,  iv,  26. 

Southack,  Capt.  relieves  Ca««co,  iii.  110. 

Southwonh,  Constant,  iii.  15,  21,  58. 

Southworth,  N.,  Churches  lieuteoaal,  iii  71. 

Spaniards  murder  a  French  colony,  iv.  26, 

Speeches ;  oi  Massasoit,  ii.  24;  ol  Canonicus, 
56;  of  Miantuiiuomoh,  62;  ofMiantunno- 
rooh  to  Waiandance.  63 ;  Uucas  to  Mian- 
tUDOomoh,  66 ;  of  Ninigrel  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Bot»ton,  72 ;  ol  Mexham,  75 ;  of 
Pessacus ;  Ninigrel,  76 ;  of  Pessacus,  84- ; 
of  Philip,  iii.  23, 45 ;  of  Passaconaway,  94; 
of  Wannalaneet,  98 ;  of  Assiminasqua,  105  > 
Madokawando,  ib.  107:  of  Kaokamagus, 
113;  of  Capt.  Simmo,  125;  of  Capt.  Sam- 
uel, ib.;  of  John  Neplone,  137;  ©I  Powha- 
tan, iv.  12 — 14;  of  Tomocomo  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  English,  15;  of  Pocahontas  to 
Capt.  Smith  in  England,  18;  of  Opekanka- 
no,  22 ;  of  Skijagusta  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, ^ ;  of  dueekachumpa  to  Oen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, 30;  Tomochichi  to  him,  ib. ;  the 
same  to  the  king  of  Eng.  ib. ;  of  Attakulla- 
kulla,  34 ;  of  Moncachiape,  40 ;  of  Mad- 
dog  to  Mr.  Ellicoll,  48 ;  of  Weatberford  to 
Gren.  Jackson,  50 ;  of  Mushalatubee  to  Gen. 
Lafayette,  62 ;  Pashamata  to  him,  i^. ;  of 
Grangulacopak,  68  ;  of  Big- warrior,  69 ;  of 
Oseola,  72;  of  Grangala,  v.  6;  of  Adario, 
9  ;  of  the  Five  SacMms  to  Queen  Anne. 
14;  ofCanassatego,  19;  ofGlikhikan;  or 
Half-king,  22;  Netawatwees  ;  of  Tadeus- 
kund,  26 ;  of  Red-jacket  to  a  missionary, 
98;  on  witchcraft;  to  Lafayette,  104;  lo 
gov.  Penn.  105;  or  Farmer's-brolber,  108; 
of  Complant  to  Gen.  Washington,  113;  of 
Tecumseh,  121  :  of  Black-thunder,136;  of 
Onffpatonga.  137 ;  of  Petalesharoo,  138  ; 
of  Metea,  139 ;  of  Keewagoosbkum,  140 ; 
of  Black-hawk,  144;  of  LitUe-black,  149 ; 
of  Neapope,  159 ;  ofOne-eyed-Decorie,  ib.; 
of  Black-nawk  on  his  surrender,  161 ;  his 
speech  to  Pres.  Jackson,  164 ;  of  Waboki- 
eshiek,  167. 

Spekn,  Abram,  a  Nipmuk,fii.  81. 

Speen,  James,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  88;  narrow 
escape  from  Mohawis,  98,  n. 

Speen^  John,  teacher  at  Natik ;  dies  a  drunk- 
ard, li.  116;  Thomas,  of  Natik,  ib. 

Spilman,  Henry,  his  life  saved,  iv.  17. 

Spoonant,  JusEPH^^^See  Watapacoson. 

Spring6eld,  attack  upon,  iii.  32. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.  chaplain  with  Arnold,  iii.  136. 

Squabsen,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 

Squamaco,  counsellor  to  Wampatnk,  ii.44. 

S<iUAMATT,  son  of  Awashonks,  iii.  67. 

S4^UAND0,  sagamore  of  Saco ;  account  of  bis 
singular  vision,  iii.  102 ;  insult  to  his  wife  a 
cause  of  the  eastern  war.  ib. ;  bnms  Saco, 
103 ;  restores  a  captive,  104;  a  powow,  ifr. 

S<iUANTO,  a  Wampanoar,  carried  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  2 ;  errors  of  authors  concerning,  7; 
resioed  in  London ;  interpreter  for  the  pil- 
grims, 14;  his  death,  15 -y  the  only  Indian 
who  escaped  the  greatplaigue,  16 ;  saves  the 
life  of  Capt.  Dermer,  2U ;  accompanies  Mas- 
sasoit to  Plimooth,  £3 ;  ns  manner  of  catch- 
ing eels  for  the  English,  ib. ;  taken  prisoner 
by  Caunbitant,  29 ;  liberated,  ib. ;  uses  de- 
ception, 38 ;  pilots  the  English  to  Massa* 
chusetts,40;  Sftfonlvm  so  named  from,  4S. 

S^UAW-SACHEM,  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  40; 
widow  of  Nanepashemet :  marries  Web- 
eowit,41>  trenitwiibtheEBgUah,4S. 
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SauAW-SACRSM.— See  Maokus  and  Wxx- 

TAMOO. 

SiiuiDRATSET  mufders  W.  Bagoal,  u.  48. 

Standish,  Alexander,  iii.  71 . 

Staodish,  Capl.  Miles,  difficulties  with  the  In- 
dians, ii.  lu,  23;  aios  Massasoit  a^nstCa- 
nonicus,  27 ;  sent  against  Caunbitant,  2d ; 
discovers  a  plot  to  cut  oflT  the  English  among 
the  Indians,  32 ;  sent  against  them,  35 ;  kilu 
the  chief,  Peksuot,  t^. 

Siaflbrd,  Capt.  massacres  Indians,  iv.  6. 

ijtaiitou,  Thomas,  ii.  71, 76,  85, 89,  98;  John, 
iii.  49  ;  Robert,  ib. 

6i.  Clair,  Geo.,  bis  account  of  the  disaster  of 
his  army,  v.  74  \  biographical  notice  of,  76, 
It.;  commissioner  at  Fort  Harmer,  111. 

Steuart,  Cant,  a  prisoner,  iv.  37,  38. 

tSieveufon,  Mai.  defeated,  v.  142. 

8t.  Francis,  tribe  of,  destroyed,  iii.  134. 

^t.  Gregory,  opinion  of,  respecting  a  country 
west  of  Europe,  i.  6,  and  n. 

Stillinen,  Maj.  defeated,  v.  149. 

8i.  Lcger  invests  Fort  Sianwix,  v.  83. 

Siockweirs  captivity,  iii.  98,  n. 

intone,  Capt.  kided  by  Pequots,  ii.  102, 103. 

Stonk-eater  (Sanamal)onga),  v.  124,  142. 

Stonk-wall*john,  iii.  77;  killed,  78. 

Sioughlon,  Capt.  in  the  Pe(]uot  war,  ii.  107. 

Street,  Gen.,  B.  Hawk  delivered  to,  v,  160. 

Strickland's  Plain,  battle  of,  ii.  69. 

8TROMG,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Stuart,  Isaac,  account  of  Welsh  Indians,  i.  36. 

Stukely,  Sir  Lewis,  receives  the  son  of  Poca- 
hontas to  educate  him,  iv.  18, 19  ;  betray 
Sir  W.  Ralegh,  20 ;  dies  in  wretchedness,  tb. 

Sturgeon  Creek,  attack  upon,  iii.  111. 

Sturgis,  Edward,  a  juror,  iii.  12. 

St  vie,  of  keeping  the  vear,  ii.21,  n. ;  dtflemnce 
between  Old  and  A«ii;,  iii.  117,  n.;  118,  n. 

Suenrioaf-hill,  battle  of,  iii.  31,  32. 

Sullivan,  Gen.  Indian  expedition,  v.  91. 

SuNR-squAW. — See  Quaiapeh. 

SuifsRTO,  a  Mohegan,  ii.  86. 

Si7S^UAKEH.— See  Pessacus. 

Susup,  a  PenolMcot,  tried  for  murder,  iii.  136. 

Swamp-fight  at  Poc asset,  iii.  27 ;  in  Narra- 
ganset,94;  near  Taunton  River,  40;  near 
Warwick,  65.  [c«.  i.  16. 

Swinton,  Dr,  John,  on  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

Syll,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  89. 

Symon,  a  noted  Tarratine,  a  Christian  Indian; 
attacks  Newbury,  iii.lll ;  attacks  Sturgeon 
Creek,  t^v  his  depredations  at  Casco,  112^ 

T. 

Tadeuskukd,  b  noted  Delaware  chief,  v. 
'     28 ;  events  of  his  life,  28,29 }  his  death,  ib. 
Tahatoner,  son  murdered,  li.  117.  [ii.  117. 
Tahatawak^— See  Nattahatta warts, 
Takot,  Mfl^.  cuts  oflf  Quaiapen,  iii.  65. 
Talladega,  battle  of,  iv.  57. 
Talmon,  Peter,  complains  of  Philip,  nu  16. 
Tammart,  an  ancient  Delaware,  v.  16;  a 

society  muned  for ;  legends  concerning,  17. 
Tamk-kino,  a  Creek,  iv.  46, 47.  ^ 
TAitouJiESAM,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  66. 
TARTAMo<;8.---See  Old-jsthro. 
TART0<iui£80R,  a  Mohef|[an  capt.  aeixea  BTi- 

aalunnomoh,  ii.*64.  n ;  his  life  attempted,  69. 
Tartum,  a  New  £ng.  Indian,  assists  Capt. 

Smith  in  his  survey  of  the  coast^  ii.  8,  ii. 
^A^UARaioKE,  a  Wampanoag,  iiu  14. 
Tarbe,  or  the  Crars,  a  Huron  chief,  v.  131 . 
'S^xrratmtB,  dreaded  by  the  Indians  of  BfaM. 

ii.  17,40, 4S»  46  iCMMMiyoi;  iii.  «3. 


TAROinciir,  ebief  tyf  the  Aadfcacog||ini,  ii. 

105 ;  speech  in  the  Taconnet  council,  ib, 
Tashtassock,  ancient  chief  of  the  Nana- 

gansets ;  father  of  Canonicus,  iL  53. 
Ta88A<idarawitt,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  96. 
Tassccke,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  101. 
Tatamomok  sells  lands  in  Swanzey,  iii.  4 ; 

lands    near   Pokanoket,  15;    Aiunkamo- 

Diake,  ib,  n. 
Tatchkiuachi,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  29. 


62 ;  further  notice  of,  85. 

Tattacomhet,  iii.  65,  67 ;  Tokkamona,?). 

Tayoser,  one  of  Philip's  council,  iii.  19. 

Taweraket,  a  noted  Iroquois  chief,  i.  ^. 

Taylor,  Capt.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 

Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  captive,  iii.  120. 

Teaslaeoee.  son  of  Uomplanter.  v.  1^. 

Tecdmseh,  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  endeav- 
ors to  raise  the  Creeks  against  the  whiles, 
TV.  55 ;  early  exploit  of^  v.  120;  speech  to 
Gov.  Harrison,  121 ;  difficulties  with,  ifr.  ; 
prev«nt8  barbarities  among  bis  warriois, 
124)  defeats  the  Americans  under  Van- 
bom,  125;  various  traits  of  character,  126; 
iueidents  and  anecdotes,  127;  fights  the  Am. 
at  the  river  Thames,  and  is  killed,  124. 

TEEYBXH&HOGARuWyOBe  oftbe  five  Iroquois 
who  visited  England  in  1710,  v.  14. 

Telfeir,  Gov.  andM'Gillivray,  iv.  46. 

Temperance,  Indian  advocate  of,  iv.  68. 

Tensau  settlement  destroyed,  iv.  55. 

Tetomimhokerawen  (John  Norton)  visits 
Eng.yV.  131 ;  at  the  capture  of  Niagara,  13S. 

Thacber,  Anthony,  ii.  22. 

There.— See  Pebe. 

Theopompus  refers  to  America,  i.  3. 

Tbomab,  Johr,  dies,  a^ed  110,  ii.  49. 

Thomas,  of  Nemasket,  iti.  10. 

Thomas,  of  Nashoba,  ii.  118. 

Thomas,  a  Tarratine  of  Ne^uaael,  iii  100. 

Thompson,  Gen.  killed  in  Florida,  iv.  81. 

Thorowgood,  T.  on  origin  of  the  Indians,  L  8. 

Tift.  Jowua,  executed  as  a  traitor,  iii.  36,  a. 

Tiloen,  JoMf>h,  ii.  45. 

Tikoa,  Lieut  attacked,  iii.  126. 

TlMPOOCHlE-BARRUEL.'^^ee  BaRRARO. 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  v.  124. 

Tippui,  Lieut,  kills  Mugg,  iii.  1 10. 

TispEQUiR.— See  Watuspb^uir. 

Tis<iUAMTUM^-See  S<ioamto. 

Tituba  accused  as  a  witch,  ii.  118, 119. 

Tobacco-eater,  a  Miiscogee.  iv.  44. 

Tobacco,  act  against  disorderly  drinking,  h 
22,  n. ;  first  carried  to  England,  49,  n.  ;TJp- 
powok,  iv.  6. 

Tobias.— ^ee  Poggapa  rosso  (iii.  10,66). 

ToBY.--See  Nadbrocomwit.  • 

TocKAMOx,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 

Tohatoorer — See  Nattahattawarti. 

Tohopeka,  battle  of.  iv.  51, 60. 

Tor  AM  AH  amor,  a  Wampanoag,  ii.  14 ;  feith- 
fiil  to  Eng.,  25—29;  aids  Standish  against 
Caunbitant,^ 

ToKAMORA^-See  Tattacommkt  (iiu  20). 

Tor  I R06H,  a  Christian  Indian,  ii.  118. 

ToLORT,  Awasfaonks's  husband,  in.  66,  ^. 

ToM-JKMMTd    See  Soororohb. 

ToM-THE-iRFART,  a  ScMeca  duet  ▼.  109^ 

Tom,  Tatoson's  brother's  soa,  in.  61 ;  per- 
haps PeBaM:hasonj86. 

Tom,  Capt.-   Sac  Wattassacoiiforom. 

Tom,  Capt.  a  noted  Tarvatioa,  attaeks  wik 
kiUip«>plt«kH«DOi«>i^iiL4l8 
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TovocBicHif  taebem  of  Yaamenw,  it.  29  ; 
ioten'iew  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe;  eoet  with 
him  to  EDg.f  90  j  his  speech  to  the  king,  t^.; 
returns  to  Carolina  j  dies ;  noBuiDeiit  to  his 
memory,  31. 

ToMocoMo,  counseUor  to  Powhatan }  sent  to 
Enj^.  as  a  spy,  iv.  14}  bis  singular  enume- 
ration of  the  English,  15)  marries  Poea- 
hoiiias's  sister,  i6. 

Too  N  A  KG  w  I  rocs  to  England,  iv.  29;  fights 
the  Spaniards,  30. 

ToquKLMUT,  a  Tarratinc  sachem,  iii.  122. 

1'oTOPOTOMOi  aoliced  in  Hudihras,  iii.  39 ;  of 
Pamunkev;  successor  of  Nikotowance; 
killed  in  the  Rechahecrian  war,  iv.  23. 

TotosoKd— See  TAtosow. 

Tour,  l^rd  de  la,  iii.  123. 

Townsend  treats  with  Indians,  iii.  12L 

Traditions  not  to  be  rolled  upon,ii.  65,92;  \vJt5. 

Treat,  Maj.  relieves  Mosel^,  iii.  32. 

Treaties  with  Massasoit,  ii.  29 ;  another,  21 ; 
with  nine  sachems,  30 ;  the  Massachuseiis, 
41  *,  the  Nipmuks,  42;  Miantunnomoh  and 
Uncas,  60;  Narrajpnsets,70;  another,  94; 
Pequots,  102;  PhiUp,  iii.  17;  Narrafansets, 
27 ;  Tarratines  in  canoes,  106  ;    Pemma- 

9uid,  109 ;  seven  chiefs  in  Enfrland,iv.  28; 
*aine's  Landing,  71 ;  Fort  Ureenviile,  v. 
81 ;  Fort  Harmer,  111 ;  Black  Hawk,  147. 

Troup,  Gov.  of  Georgia,  iv.  53, 54. 

Trueman,  Maj.  and  others,  murdered,  v.  63. 

Tuckabatdves,  iv.  48;  Tuckabatche,  51. 

TucKPoo.— See  Watukpoo. 

TuKAPxwiLLiN,  a  preacher,  ii.  50 ;  iii.  88» 

Ti/MMADOKTON,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  100. 

Turner,  Capt.  ii.  52,  71 ;  killed,  iii.  75. 

Turner's  Falls,  great  fij^ht  there,  iii.  74 ;  im- 
properly so  called,  75,  n. 

Turner,  Humphrey,  ii.  45. 

T^utraroras  join  the  Iroquois,  v.  4. 

TusauoaKii,  iii.  58,  n.-^^e  TisPAqutir 

TosKiHAJO,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  65. 

TwEKTY-CAWoKS,  a  Scneca  chief,  v.  110 

TwightwieM  at  war  with  Iroquois,  v.  6. 

Two-ouifS,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Tta8B<i,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  iii.  63. 

IT* 

Umnatsun,  iii.  16.— See  Woonashum. 

IJmpame,  Indian  name  of  Plimouth,  iii.  67. 

IJiiPTAXiBOKX.  a  Wampano^,  iii.  16. 

UifCAS,  favorea  by  the  En|^.  ii.  62 ;  war  with 
Sequasson,  ii.  64 ;  war  with  Miantunnomoh, 
66 ;  besieged  in  his  fort,  69 ;  attempt  to  kill 
him,  73 ;  complains  of  witchcraft,  74 :  his 
depredations  upon  Ninigret,  77, 78 ;  the  Eng. 
blind  to  his  faults,  80 ;  murders  eight  of  his 
neighbor  Inds. ;  his  cnaracter,  85 ;  outlived 
his  enemies,  ib. ;  his  arts  in  the  Pequot  war, 
87 ;  his  various  names,  61 ;  renders  the  Eng. 
rreat  service,  87 ;  wounded,  88 ;  plot  against 
Miantunnomoh,  ib.;  his  treatment  of  him, 
90 ;  war  with  Pessactis ;  relieved  bj  the 
Eng.  ib. ;  attacks  a  Narraganset  sachem,  95; 
trid,  96 :  found  guilty  of  a  "  dtmUthfahe- 
hood,"  ib. ;  forcibly  takes  another's  wife,  96 ; 
a  like  complaint  against  him,  97;  ntakes  war 
uponOusameduin,  9Q ;  Eng.  march  against 
bim,  100 ;  in  ttie  Pequot  war,  105 ;  screens 
fugitives.  107 ;  a  Christian,  iii.  12 ;  aids  the 
Eng.  in  Philip's  war,  28 ;  protests  agaiott 
the  introduction  of  Ghmtiaoity  among  his 
oaiioo,  ii.  113. 

UnetUaqmsset,  since  Mtkoa.  ii.  52. 

tJiderfaill,  Capt  Ma,  ii.  S,  106, 106. 


UnKoltpoiiri  uncle  to  Philip,  ii.  28;  hit  chief 
counselfor,  ii.  14,  n. ;  claims  lands  in  Swaa^ 
zey,  16 ;  signs  a  treaty  at  Plimouth,  17  ' 
called  Woookapoaekunt,  19 ;  VVohkompa* 
henitt,  SO;  killed  at  Taunton  River,  39. 

UppAifiPPAquEM,  a  Ntpmuk,  iii.  84. 

Uppowoc  (tobacco),  iv.  6. 

UsKUTUHGUK.— See  Shoshakim. 

UTTAMATOMAKlN."«^ee  ToNOKOMO. 

Uttsou  \VES8T,a  Wampanoag  warrior,  iii.61* 

V. 

Vanhom*  Maj.  defeat  of,  v.  125. 
Vaudreuil,  Gov.  attacks  N.  E.  iii.  140. 
Venegas  on  peopling  America,  i.  7. 
Vercberes  killed  at  Haverhill,  iii.  140. 
Verazzini,  his  voyage  and  death,  ii.  4. 
Vines,  Richard,  early  in  N.  England,  ii.  17. 
Virginia,  sellleroent  of,  iv.  14—24. 
Vixon,  Robert,  ir.  a  juror,  iii.  12. 
Vn CAS.— See  uiicAe. 
Voloey,  C.  F.  on  the  Indians,  v.  77,  78. 
Voltaire  on  the  Indians,  i.  5,  12 ;  v.  21. 
VssAMKOiii.— See  Massasoit. 

W. 

Wabah,  ii.49. 53,112,11.;  114— 116; ui.ll,  81. 
Wabinga,  River  Indians,  iii.  97  ;  v.  14,  n.  IT. 
Wabokieshirx,  a  Winnebago,  v.  145—163. 
Wagusoke  (Philip),  iii.  4,  16,  84, 
Wadsworth,  Capt.  defeat  and  death,  iii.  38. 
Wadsworth,  iohn^  of  Plimouth,  iii.  12. 
Waboomacut  visiu  Boston,  ii.  49, 108. 
Wahowah,  iii.  114.  129. 
WaiaA DAivsE,  ii.  63, 74 ;  acts  of,  ib. 
Waiie.  Serg.  Richard,  ii.  75,  84. 
Wakely,  Mr.  his  family  murdered,  iii.  103. 
Wai.cut,  the  ruler,  iii.  II. 
Waldron,  Maj.  ii.  58.  n. ;  iii.  97;  killed.  115. 
Wai.kkr.  Mai.  a  Cnerokce  chief,  iv.  61. 
Walking-Purchase,  v.  33. 

WALK-IIf-THE-WATER,  V.  126,  130,  131. 

Walton,  Col.  expedition  of,  iii.  120. 
Walumbe.— See  Worombo. 
WAMBXRquASKE.  B  Poouot,  ii.  109. 
Wamesit,  Indians  buml  toere,  ii.  117. 
Wiampanoagi,  dominions  of,  ii.  18* 
WAMPAPACtUAN  executed,  iii.  12. 
Wampatuck,  Josias,  selk  Boston,  ii.  46; 

sachem  of  Nanassakeeset,  iii.  17. 
Wampatuck,  son  of  Josias.  sells  Braiutree, 

ii.  44 ;  some  of  his  people  killed  by  Uncas, 

80 ;  his  Mohawk  war,  46. 
Wampet,  G.  ii.  45 ;  ''  a  sage  Indian,"  iii.  12. 
Wampom,  its  value,  ii. 71^  now  made^  **Jaif 

nor  Devil  can  coiwlerfeit,"  iii.  45 ;  signifies 

a  muscle f  65,  n. ;  value  of.  66. 
Wamsutta. — See  Alkxahdkr. 
Wanaduoun BCENT,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  124. 
WanahaTaitamkt,  of  Aquidnek,  ii.  60. 
Wann  alahoet,  sachem  ofMerrimak,ii.  117} 

madeprisoner,  iii. 95 :  friend  of  the  whites, 

ib. ;  Gov.  letter  to,  96 ;  restores  captives, 

97 ;  Mosely's  depredations  on,  97 :  impdt- 

oned  for  debt,  98 ;  of  Peonakook,  1 14. 
Warbo,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  10^  12,  15,  60. 
Wanuho,  a  Mohegan  sachem,  li.  85,  n. 
Wanun aoiiKT,  a  noted  Tarratine,  iii.  110. 
Wapanskth,  a  Pottowattomie,  v.  153. 
War  first  proclaimed  in  N.En^.  ii.  36;  all  wars 

barbarous,  v.  94 ;  land  principal  cause  of,7i. 
Warrunodkt,  a  Penobscot  chief,  iii.  124. 
Washington,  Gen.  iv.  46;  embaas?  to  the 

FreDti,T,  35— 07>  mtmutm  at,iimiiuh 
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the  western  Indians,  73;  answer  to  Cora- 

W planter,  115  ;  shows  him  kindness,  118. 
A8H0SE. — See  AWASRARS. 

Wassambom ET,  a  Tarraline,  iii.  121. 

Wassapinkwat,  brother  of  Obtakiest,  ii.  36. 

Wasshemkt,  aTarratbe,  iii.  101. 

WATAPACOSorr,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  81. 

Watapatahue,  a  Wampanoaf,  iii.  14. 

Watombamet,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  1S3. 

Watson,  John,  Indian  agent,  iii.  81. 

Watson,  Maj.  in  Oriskana  battle,  v.  86. 

Wattanumon,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  124, 126. 

Wattasacomponom  executed,  ii.  117. 

Watts,  John,  a  Creek  warrior j  iv.  46. 

Watitkpoo,  counsellor  to  Philip,  iii.  16; 
taken  prisoner,  61. 

Watd8pe<ii;in,  fpreat  Wampanoag  captain, 
sachem  of  Assawomset,  iii.  9 ;  security  for 
Tobias,  12 ;  sells  lands  with  Philip,  16  poth- 
er sales,  68 ;  bums  part  of  Bridge  water  and 
Plimouth,  68 ;  surren.  to  Eng.,  executed ,60. 

WAUOHwAMiifO,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  96. 

Wawaloam,  wife  of  Miantunnorooh,  ii.  61. 

Wawh AHTON,  a  Yankton  chief,  v.  136. 

Waymouih,  Capt.  voyage  of,  ii.  6, 6. 

Wa3me.  Gen.  named  by  the  Inds.  v.  77 ;  his 
expedition  a^inst,  w ',  defeats  the  south- 
ern Indians,  iv.  67. 

WkathkrporDj  a  Creek  chief,  it.  48  ;  mas- 
sacres the  garrison  at  Fort  Minuns ;  gives 
himself  up,  49 :  speech  to  Gen.  Jackson,  60. 

Webcowit,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  42. 

Wecopadhim,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 

Weetamoo,  wife  of  Alexan&r,  a  **  potent 

Crincess,"  iii.  3 ;  complains  against  her  hus- 
and,  4 }  joins  Philip,  6 ;  wife  of  Quinnapin ; 
drowned,  6,  6 ;  "a  proud  dan>e,''  66. 

Wrhanowi«owit,  sachem  of  N.  H.  iii.  100. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  interpreter,  v.  18, 19. 

Welsh  Indians,  i.  36  j  iii  110. 

Wells,  attack  upon,  iii.  107. 

Wekemovet,  a  Tarratine^  iii.  106. 

Wkk RW,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  27. 

Wbowchim  ,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  27. 

Wepiteamok,  his  son,  and  30  others  killed, 
ii.  80}  Webatamuk,  84,  96. 102. 

WsquASH,  a  Pequot,  ii.  67, 74,  S6, 96. 106. 

Westbrook,  Col.  his  expedition,  iii.  127. 

Western  Antiquities,  i.  39 — 48. 

West,  Francis,  complains  of  Philip,  iii.  17. 

Weston,  Capt.  Thomas,  ii.  16, 33. 

Wether86ela,  massacre  there,  ii.  78. 

WtfwAsowAifUET  (Philip),  iii.  16, 48. 

Weymouth,  Edward,  iii.  111. 

Wheelbarrow,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Wheelock,  Dr  Eleazer,  ii.  119. 

Wheelwright,  Rev.  John,  iii.  100. 

White-eyes^  first  captain  among  the  Data- 
wares, v.  26 ;  aflairs  with  Pipe,  61 ;  Indian 
name,  60 ;  death  of,  27. 

White,  Gen.  destroys  the  Hallibees,  iv.  67. 

White  Hills,  description  of^  iii.  13l.fi. 

White-lion,  a  Hnron  chief,  v.  124. 

White-loon,  a  Winnebago^  v.  142. 

White,  Nathaniel,  a  captive,  ni.  121. 

White,  Peregrine,  the  first  bom  in  N.  E.  iii.71. 

White-thunder,  an  Iroquois,  v.  36. 

Whitman,  Vallentine,  interpreter,  K.  76. 

Wickabang.  ambush  at,  iii.  29. 

Wickford.  depredations  at,  iii.  36. 

Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter,  iii.  69. 

WiLDBOW,  Sam,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  77. 

Willard,  Maj.  ii.  48 :  sent  against  Uiic«8,99; 
relieves  Brookfiela,  iii.  29. 

Willel,  Capt.  Thomas,  iii.  6,  8, 16. 

Wiliel,  Cd.  Mvimit,  (▼.  46 }  T.  86, 91. 


WilliamMMi,  Col.  his  eitpedition.  ▼.  23, 26. 

Williamson,  H.  on  ori^  of  Inaians,  i.  7. 

Williams,  John  ^aptivity  oA  iii.  141. 

Williams,  Col.  E.  lulled  at  L.  George,  v,  39. 

Williams,  Roger,  ii.  17;  kind  to  Indians,  27; 
his  acconnt  of  the  Narraganseu,  66 ;  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  Boston,  61)  bterpreier,  93. 

WiNCDMBONE,  wife  of  MoBoooUo,  ii.  110; 
saves  the  life  of  an  Eiu^ishmaa,  t6. 

Winchester,  Gen.  his  deieat,  v.  1x9. 

WiNOENiM,  a  Delaware  chief,  v.  67, 68. 

WiNGiNA,  a  Virjnnia  chief,  iv.  4, 6. 

Winnebagoet^  Inbe  of^v.  141, 143. 

WiNNEMAKrOpposes  Tecumseh,v.l22;  fought 
at  Tippecanoe,  133 ;  killed  by  Logan,  m. 

Winnepurkitt,  son  of  Nanapashemet,  ti. 
41 ;  his  marriage^  47;  anecdote,  iiL  94. 

Winnipisic^ee,  Nipisipique,  iii.  140. 

Winslow,  Edward^  ii.  19,  24, 26,  28,  31. 

Winslow,  Maj.  iii.  7.  16 ;  commands  in  the 
Narraganset  fig^t,o6 ;  wounded,  71. 

Winslow,  Nathamel,  of  Plimouth,  iii.  12. 

Winihrop,  Gov.  u.  27. 43. 62. 

WispoKE. — See  Woospasuck,  iii.  26. 

WissBMEMET  (Nitamemet),  ih*.  121.  128. 

WiTTA  WASH,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  70,  96. 

WiTTUWAMBT,  a  Wampauoag  chief,  ii.  3S ; 
surprised  and  slab,  36. 

WoAKOMPAWHAii. — See  Uncohpoin. 

WoBE^uoB,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  27. 

WoHAWA,  iii  100.— See  Hopebood  (116). 

Wolf-king,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  23.  • 

Wolf,  a  Mohegan,  v.  40 :  a  Shawanee,  60. 

WoNOHA<iUAHAif ,  son  oT  Nanepasbemet  ii. 
40 ;  aids  Canoniciu  in  war,  42 ;  his  wig- 
wam burnt,  47 ;  Sagamore  John,  ib. 

Woodcock,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 

Woody,  R.  complains  of  Pessacus^  ii.  83. 

WooNASHENAH,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 

WooNASHVM  (Nnnrod),  iii.  16 ;  Monashuai, 
16  J  treaty  at  Plimoulii,  17 ;  coansdlor  le 
Philip,  19 ;  another  treaty,  20 ;  killed  m  the 
fight  at  Reboboth  Plain,  28. 

Woospasuck,  Philip's  counsellor,  iii.  19. 

WOOTONKKANUSKK.  wife  of  PbiKp,  iti.  10, 
13 ;  sister  to  the  wife  of  Qainnapin,  66 ;  Ta> 
tamumaque,  16. 

Wo^i7ACANOosE,  B  Nana^^anset,  iL  81. 

WoROMBo,  a  Tarratine,  in.  107 ;  resideaee 
113 ;  his  fort  taken,  116 ;  treatv,  122. 

WoTOKOM ,  Philip's  coaasellor,  in.  19. 

WtTTTACKQUiAKOM m.  a  Peqool,  iL  lOt. 

Wtejah.  a  Cherokee,  tv.  36. 

Wyffin,  Richard,  life  saved,  iv.  16. 

Wyonung,  destruction  of,  v.  87. 

Y. 

Yahanulkek,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  29. 
Yahtahtustanug,  iv.  44. 
Yamacraw  settled,  iv.  29. 
Yankee,  origin  of  the  name.  i.  28. 
Yaxoos,  destraction  of.  iv.  25. 
York  destroyed  by  Indians,  iii.  106. 
YoTASB,  YoTNXSHd— See  Otash. 
Youngest-of-thk-thundkr8,  v.  143. 
YouNO-KiNG,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Yoongfove,  Dr.  captivity  of,  v.  83. 

Z. 


Zeisberger,  David,  a  Moravica 
seiaed  by  the  Hnrons,  v.  23. 

S^inaendcm,  Count,  missioii  to  ikt 
▼.18)  aoeedolt oT, flw 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Abx5<IUid  murdered,  Hi.  121 :  another,  149. 
Abiaca  (Sam  Jonks),  iv.  123, 147. 
Abraham  (Negro  chief),  iv.  77,  93, 138,140. 
AcTKoif ,  noted  exploit  ot  iii.  152 — lii3. 
Adanii,  Hon.  J.  Q ,  ii.  44 1  iv.  54, 116. 
Adams,  Lieut.,  exploit  of,  iv.  141. 
AoAMcus  (Capt.  Tom),  exploit  of,  iii.  160. 
Alden,  Rev.  T.,  missionarv,  v.  119. 
Alligator,  iv.  77,  134,  138, 147, 154. 
Alna,  wreck  of  the,  iv.  147. 
Anecdotes,  i.  18—29  -,  v.  100. 
Antiquities  of  America^  iv.  26;  v.  106. 
Apples,  "  better  made  into  cid^^'l  i.  26. 
Agtddnekf  sale  of,  to  the  whites,  ii.  60. 
Aratomakaw,  anecdote  of,  i.  125. 
Arbxus,  his  visit  to  Boston,  iii.  149. 
Armistead,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  iv.  54. 
Arthur,  LieuU,  in  Florida,  iv.  153. 
Ashby,  Capt.,  captures  Osceola,  iv.  142. 
AssACAMBOiT  visits  Portsmouth,  iii.  156. 

B. 

Bald  Eagle,  murder  of,  v.  42. 
Bancroft,  Lieut.,  relieves  Exeter,  iii.  150. 
Beall,  Capt,  iv.  147;  exploiU,  148, 153. 
Beard,  Indians  not  without,  v.  92. 
Bellows,  Col.,  signal  exploit  of,  iii.  154. 
BxRRT,  Ma/.,  v.  110;  death  of,  176. 
Big  Kettle,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Bio  Warrior's  speech  to  Jackson,  iv.  69. 
Black  Dirt,  iv.  79, 93, 128. 
Black  Hawk,  in  N.  York,  v.  169;  escapes 

a  biographer,  170 :  visits  the  Senecas,  l7l ; 

liberated,  172 :  at  Boston,  178—180;  death 

of,  182. 
Bloodhounds  in  Florida,  iv.  149 ;  operations  of, 

150,151;  three  killed,  152;  exploits  of,  154. 
Bloody  Brook,  battle  ot,  iii.  32. 
Blue-Jacket,  at  Fort  Recovery,  v.  193. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  y.  188. 
BoMAZEEir  imprisoned,  iii.  148. 
Books,  Indians'  notions  of.  v.  180. 
Boone,  Col.  Daniel,  v.  185^  187—189. 
BouDiNOT,  E.,  executed,  iv.  120. 
Bouquet,  Col.,  Ohio  expeditions,  v.  194,  See. 
Bracket,  Anthony,  escape  of,  iii.  150. 
Bradstreet,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  196. 
Bright  Horn,  exploit  of,  v.  132. 
Brooke,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  143 
Bryant's  station,  siege  of,  v.  186. 
Bushy  Run,  battle  of,  v.  195—196. 
Buuerfield,  Mr.,  killed  by  Pequots,  ii.  105. 


C. 

Cftsar,  i.  9 j  never  fought  Indians,  iv.  197. 
Calhoun,  Hon.  John  C,  iv.  105. 
Calico  Hills,  ambush  near,  iv.  151. 
Call,  Gov.  of  Florida,  iv.  135—139, 150. 
Carroll,  Gen.,  Cherokee  mission  of,  iv.  lOS. 
Center,  Adj.,  killed  at  Okechobe,  iv*  143. 
Chaikika  surprised  and  killed,  iv.  155. 
Chambers,  Lieut.,  iv.  138. 
Charlotte  Harbor  attacked,  iv.  131. 
CherokeeSf  expatriation  of,  iv.  97— '132. 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  iv.  114,  170. 
Cherry  Valley,  destruction  of,  v.  89. 
Churcli,  Col.,  death  of,  iii.  146, 150. 
Clark,  Gen.,  Miami  expedition,  v.  189. 
Clinch,  Gen.,  iv.  129—131. 
CLouD.^See  Little  Cloud. 
Coacoochrb  (Wild  Cat),  iv.  141, 143. 
CoAHAJO. — See  Alligator. 
Cotwm,  R..  Indian  agent,  iii.  156. 
Colman,  Jonn,  killed,  ii.  4. 
Coloc«hatchie,  massacre  at,  iv.  14^. 
Consert,  Cornelius,  iii.  24,  25,  31, 144. 
Cooper  (Osuchee)  killed,  iv.  138. 
CoRMAN,  iii.  47 ;  insulted  in  Boston,  145. 
Courcy,  Mr.,  family  murdered,  iv.  153. 
Creus,  Dr..  killed,  iv.  131. 
Cross  Timbers,  battle  of  the,  iv.  171. 

D. 

Davidson,  Capt.,  death  of,  iv.  156. 
Decorie.  death  ofjV.  171, 176. 
Defiance  (Fort),  v.  73,  80. 
Devil,  singular  charges  against,  i.  9 ;  ii.  36. 
Dogs. — See  Bloodhounds. 
Doublehead,  i.  28 ;  murdered,  iv.  121. 
Doughty,  Maj.,  disaster  of,  v.  189. 
Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton,  iii.  112. 
Drake,  Capt.  George,  the  first  Englishman 
who  sailed  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  ii.  30. 
Drake,  Dr.  Daniel,  on  mounds,  i.  41. 
Drake,  Lieut.,  gallant  exploit  of,  v.  192. 
Drane  (Fort),  attack  upon,  iv.  131. 
Dummer.  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iii.  107, 148. 
Durill,  Mr.,  family  destroyed,  iii.  151. 
Durham.— oee  Oyster  River,  iii.  119, 120. 

E. 

Eames,  T.,  fiaonily  destrorod,  iii.  80. 
Eastman,  P.,  captivity  or,  iii.  97. 
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Eastman.  A.,  captivUj  of,  iiu  ISi,  15S. 
JBrAoea.-^-See  New  Echota,  iv.  lOL 
Ellit,  CapL,  exploit  of,  iv.  147. 
Emathla,  Charles,  iv.  125, 156. 
EsUll,  Capt,  defeat  and  deatk  of,  v.  18ft. 
Evereu,  Gov.  E.,  Ui.  32;  v.  180. 

Fall  Fight  (Turner's  Falls),  iii.  74. 
Flamingo  visits  Philadelphia,  i.  28. 
Florida  War,  iv.  70—76  j  121—166. 
Floumoy,  Col.,  killed,  iv.  93. 
Fontaine,  Maj.,  killed  at  Miami,  y.  190. 
Foot,  Capt,  tortured  to  death,  lii.  161. 
Forbes,  Mr.,  escapes  WrLDCAT,  iv.  162. 
Fox  Point,  N.  H.,  destroyed,  iii.  160. 
Frontenac,  Gov.,  and  Whits-John,  L  18. 
FuxiK  murderea,  iv.  130. 

GU 

Gallop,  ttj  executes  Pequots,  ii.  106, 
Gamble,  Col.,  of  Florida,  iv.  164. 
Gansevooit,  Col.,  v.  83. 


Gborob,  Capt^  dies,  v.  177. 

Georgia.— See  Ckerokeet, 

Gill,  Uol^  in  the  Florida  war,  iv.  135 

Gilmer,  Gov.,  iv.  103, 113. 

Girty,  Simon,  the  miscreant,  v.  186. 

Good  Pbter,  v.  106. 

Goodwin,  Col.,  iv.  131. 

Graham.  Hon.  J.  A.,  v.  169« 

Gray,  Mr.,  family  murdered,  iv.  148. 

Green,  Col.,  exploit  of,  iv.  152. 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard^  iv.  7. 

Groton,  destmctioB  of,  ni.  148. 

Gyles,  John,  iii.  107;  killed,  14& 

Halec-hajo  parleys  with  Jesup,  iv.  146. 

Halbc-tustbnuogic,  iv.  152, 154^ 

Hanson,  Col.,  iv.  153,  154. 

Hardidge,  David,  surprised,  iv.  96. 

Hardin,  Col.,  under  Harmer,  v.  189. 

Harjo,  embassy  to  Florida,  iv.  137. 

Harlan,  Maj.,  killed,  v.  188. 

Harmer,  Gfen.,  v.  73 ;  disastrous  expedition  of, 
189. 

Harney,  Col.,  disaster  at  Synebal,  iv.  149, 
155 ;  among  the  Everglades,  155. 

Hartshorn,  Capt.,  v.  190)  killed,  193. 

Hatche  Luste,  battle  of,  iv.  138. 

Heads,  some  of  the  English,  sent  to  (be  Nip- 
muks,  iii.  89 ;  of  Matoonas  and  Philip,  fl;io- 
beted,  43,  90;  of  Pequots,  set  on  say- 
brook  Fort,  if.  105. 

Heald,  Capt,  kilTed,  at  Cfaicafro,  t.  134. 

Heillman,  Mai.,  death  of,  iv.  131. 

Hernandez,  Gen.,  iv.  138,  141, 142. 

Higgins,  Paul,  a  captive,  iii.  166. 

Histon*,  true^  little  read,  iii.  116. 

Hix,  John,  iv.  1^,  141. 

HogtowH,  murder  at,  iv.  74, 130. 

HOLATOOCHEB,  IV.  154, 139 

HoFERooD,  iii.  150, 151. 

Howell,  Mr.,  family  destroyed,  iv.  163. 

Hulburt,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  149. 

Humphreys^  Col.,  iv.  122. 


I. 


Indians,  origin t>f  their  name,  i  3;  aoHMbsfV 
no  tradition  t>f  their  origin,  7 ;  render  good 
for  evil,  18;  raana^pement  of  wives,  20; 
tolerant  in  relirion,  ib. ;  first  seen  m  Enr- 
land,  France.  Spain,  iu  4 ;  cannifa«lt^  4^  oo^ 
I  86v  v«  72 ;  ftrst  seen  bv  the  Pitgnms^'iL 
11 ;  attack  tliem,  12;  dance  wImm  visiled 
by  strangers.  15 ;  great  sickness  or  plncoe 
among  Ute  New  England,  16,  17,  xO,  75; 
'^  so  many  God  cannot  kill  tbem,"  16 ;  never 
forget  iiffaries.  21 ;  their  beds,  25 ;  some 
whipped  at  Bostonj,  44;  ravaures  of  tke 
SBnali-pox  amon^  li.  47;  v.  181;  Bmeh 
addicted  to  gamiB^,  fir  25 ;  will  plav  away 
the  skins  from  their  wives'  backs,  31 ;  cai- 
ploy  games  as  stratagems^  v.  52 :  exact  in 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  li.  56,  60;  abnsa 
souaw  captives^  iL  81 ;  but  never  mmk 
wnite  sc|uaws,  ui.  45,  ttc. ;  never  abandon 
their  slain  b«t  to  save  their  own  lives,  23} 
sagacity  in  following  a  track,  40 ;  many 
sold  into  slavery,  ii.  8,  107 ^  ili.  40^  lOf; 
dress  of  the  New  England,  iL  22:  in.  66} 
natural  swimmers,  IQS ;  fint  empioyedl  M 
the  revolution,  136,  156 ;  manner  of  flsK 
tening  heads,  iv.  25 ;  not  without  beard.  ^, 
92 ;  do  not  want  for  natural  affectioaw  See 
PocAHoiTTAS,  Bouquet's  Expediiioo,  Ac. 

IiTDiAif  BiLLT  IdHed,  iv.  135. 

Indian  Key,  massacre  at,  iv.  1534 

Indian  Langnage.— See  Language. 

Indian  Laws,  ii.  66,  60. 

Irving,  Washington,  visits  B.  Hawk,  ▼.  1S8l 

Izar<j^  LieQC^  kuled,  iv.  89^. 

J. 

Jackson,  Geo.,  hr.  102, 103, 106, 109. 

Jackson,  Seij.,  devotion  OKiv.  162. 

Jacobs,  Capt.,  kilfed,  v.  38. 

Ja«bs-thb-prihtrr,  iii.  147. 

Jefferson,  T.,  on  Indian  rights,  iv.  109. 

Jennings,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  144. 

Jesup,  Gen.,  iv.  95,  96, 135 ;  at  tba  Wa&oe, 
137 ;  surprises  Cooper,  138 :  capinres  eight 
chieft,  141 ;  wounae<L  145 ;  recoinniaK& 
giving  up  the  war,  146;  seizes  anoilier 
party,  147 ;  leaves  Florida,  ib. 

Jim  Bot,  iv.  96,^  134;  ftghu  for  the  whliff  m 
Florida,  iv. 

Job,  Col.,  insolent  at  a  treahr,  iii.  151 

Johns,  Mr.,  barbarously  kiHed,  iv.  ISS. 

Judd,  LieuL,  ambushed,  iv.  159. 

Joet,  R.,  Journal  ofHadson's  voyage,  ii.  i. 

JovpER,  iv.  93, 124,  138, 139;  dea3iof,  147. 

K. 

Kellog's  Grove,  flgfat  at,  v.  UfL 
Kelly,  Mr.,  devotedness  ofj  ir.  134. 
Kennebuna,  attack  upon.  iii.  151 « 
Kenton,  Simon,  v.  45 :  mes,  T76, 
Keokuk,  v.  17^,  173, 175:  visits Boslinr,  178L 
KUumooi,  some  sent  to  Florida,  iv.  140. 
Kabom,  John,  ddluids  Walpole,  iu.  I5i 

Lake  Monroe,  ftaOle  of,  iv.  139. 
Lamb,  Mr.,  faauTv  destroveif,  iv.  191 
Lane,  Col.,  iv.  IM ;  death  of,  fSS. 
Lane,  John,  Penotococ  aganf,  iii.  M> 
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Vf 


Language, lodkkn.ii. 23, 26 3  iU.99i  i.;  viii.} 

Leitoer,  pr>,  killed,  iv,  lii. 
Letters  from  Indians,  iii.  37,  83, 147* 
LevereM,  Gov.j  iu.  n^  96, 147, 
Lindsay,  Col.,  in  Flondaj  iv,  131. 
LiTTLK  Cloud,  iv.  77. 139, 141, 143. 
Little  Turtle,  at  Port  KeooverVj^.  193. 
Logan,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  1^. 
LoRKTT£  (Grand  Louis),  death  o^  v.  177. 
LoRON,  embfu^  to  Boston,  iii.  149. 

Macomb,  Geot,  iv.  14S ;  his  treaty,  149. 
Madokawardo  atGrotoo,  iii.  147,  148. 
Man  does  not  degenerate  here,  i.  12 ;  iii.  71. 
Manners  and  Customs.-^-See  Indians. 
Marshall,  Judge,  iv.  111. 
Martin,  Lieut,  cut  off,  iv.  152. 
Mason,  CapU,  killed,  iv.  152. 
Massachusetts,  name  of,  ii.  17,  43. 
Mastcuoit,  chief  of  thirty  tribes,  ii.  24. 
Meganumba  al  Boston,  iii.  149. 
Mellon,  Capt,  killed,  iv.  139. 
Memecho,  Geo.,  iii.  29, 30. 
MikasaukUs,  iv.  93,  128, 139. 
MiCANOPT,  iv.  123,  129,  IM. 
M'Kee,  Capt,  v.  193. 

M'Intosh,  Gkk.  iv.  27,  107.    Chillt,  126. 
M'Lane,  Mr.,  family  cut  off,  iv.  152. 
M'Mahon's  defeat  and  death,  v.  192. 
M'Nefil,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  141. 

MONAKATOOCHA.  V,  3>1,  183. 

MoNiAC,  Maj.,  killed  at  Wahoo,  iv.  136. 
Money  of  the  Indian;!,  iii.  144. 
Monroe  (Lake),  battle  of,  iv.  139. 
Monroe,  Pres.,  iv.  JU,  112}  v,  165. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.,  killed,  iv.  156. 
Moore,  Col.,  i.  25. 

Moses,  Capt.,  mischiefs  of,  iii.  153. 
Motte,  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  31. 
Mounds,  traditions  concerning,!.  14;  v.  108. 
Mount  Hope,  description  of,  u.  18,  19. 
Moxus  destroys  Pemmaquid,  iii.  148. 
M'Rea,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  151. 
MusHALATOBEE  dies,  iv.  148. 

If. 

Nanuntkroo,  iii.  146. 

Natamis,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  156« 

Nebiic B,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  149. 

Nelson,  Gen.,  iv.  143,  144. 

Nkpanet  Tom,  ambassador,  iii.  146, 147. 

New  Effhota,  treaty  of,  iv.  102. 

O. 

Oddehossir  visits  Boston,  v.  181. 

Okechobe  ( Lake),  battle  of^  iv.  143. 

Ordx,  wife  of  Quinnapin,  iii.  56. 

Ororo  visits  Cambridge,  iii.  155,  6. 

Osceola  kills  a  chief,  iv.  125 ;  insulted,  130; 
an  escape,  132 ;  another,  135 ;  visited  by  a 
Creek  deputation,  137 ;  courage  questioned, 
139;  visits  the  whites,  140;  imprisonment 
and  death,  142—^. 

Osuchee  (Cooper)  surprised  and  killed,  iv. 
138. 

Otacite,  biography  of,  iv.  32. 

OucHBE  BiLLT. — See  Uchek  Billt. 

Oyster  River,  iu.  119,  120;  iv.  152. 


Paddt  Caer  m  Flofida,  i?.  134, 139. 
Paine,  Mr,  J.  H.,  €ieorgia  insulu,  iv.  119. 
Pairs,  Kiro.— See  Ki  rg  Paike>  iv.  66,144. 
Paiae's  Landine,  treaty  of.  iv.  123. 
Palmes  (should  be  Palmer),  iij.  4p. 
Parshbparho  at  Boston,  y.  174. 
Path  Killer  and  Qen,  Jackson,  iv,  !(]$, 
Peak,  Mr.;  kiUed  al  Walpole^.  iii.  165. 
Peminaqoid,  destruction  of,  iii.  148. 
PequoUf  some  executed  and  cast  ipio  Un 

sea.  ii.  106;  many  made  slaves,  10f7;  w^ 

with,  104^106. 
Perkins,  John,  of  Agawam.  ii.  46. 
Perrine,  Dr.  H.,  massacrW,  if.  Id^ 
Peyton,  Lieut.,  exploit  of,  iy.  141. 
Philip  defeated  at  Walpole,  iii.  154. 
Philip  of  Topkoliky,  iv.  141, 147. 
Philosophical  Transactions,  iii.  90. 
Pierce,  .Maj.,  m  Florida,  iv,  13S,  I3f. 
PiOMiRoo  (Colburt),  iv.  61,62;  v.  193. 
Pipe,  Capt.,  taken  captive,  v.  200. 
Pollard,  Capt.,  visited  by  B.  Hawk,  v.  171. 
Post,  Frederick,  mission  west,  v.  39. 
Powell,  Lieut,  defeated,  iv.  144. 
Purchase,  T.,  house  robbed,  iii^  116. 
Pushmataha,  death  of,  62, 63. 

B. 

Rains,  CapL,  defeated^  iv.  152. 

Randolph,  John,  dies.  iv.  19. 

Recovery  (Fort),  v.  75,  80;  battle  of,  191. 

Red  Hawk,  the  Sbawaae,  v.  49, 199,  Wlk 

Removal,  the  policy  of,  examined,  iv.  196. 

Rhode  Island,  purchase  of,  ii.  60, 

RiDOE,  Ma/,,  IV.  100, 108;  murdered,  IMX 

Riley,  Col.,  bis  exploit,  iv.  152. 

Ross,  JoHR,  iv.  53,  100, 107,  108,  118,  141. 

Rowell,  Capt.,  defeated,  iv.  148. 

Russell,  Capt.,  ambushed,  iv.  148. 

S. 

Sab  ATI  s,  fate  of,  iii.  154. 
Sac  and  Fox,  and  Sioux  war,  v.  177. 
Saouaaram. — See  LoROR,iii.  149. 
Sam  Jores  (Apiaea),  iv.  139,  141,  143. 
Sanderson,  Lt.,  defeat  and  death  of,  iv.  15EL 
San  Felasco,  battle  of,  iv.  133. 
Saunders,  Capt.,  disaster  of,  ill  14i. 
Saunders,  Lieut.,  his  barbapty,  iv.  154. 
Sa^uarbxis,  a  hostage,  iii,  )49. 
Savage,  Ensign,  wounded,  Wu  25. 

SCA  ROY  ADA.— See  MOROCATOOCHA. 

Schermerhom,  Rev.  J.  F.,  iv.  101. 
Scott,  Gen.,  sent  to  reduce  Cberokees,  iv.  IDS. 
SeaH,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  150. 
a^minoies,  iv.  121,  128,  132,  140. 
Sherwood,  Lieut.,  killed^  iv.  156. 
Shrimpton,  S.,  ii.  71  ;  iii.  144. 
Sioux ^  some  at  Boston,  v.  178, 
Southworth,  Lieut.  N  ,  grave  of,  iii.  146. 
Specklsd-srakb,  speech  of,  iv.  110. 
Stanley's  plantation  attacked,  iv.  ISt. 
Stanwix  (Fort),  v.  36,  83,  114,  115. 
Stark,  John,  iii.  152 ;  captivity  of,  153. 
Stevens,  C^pt.  Phinebas^  iii.  153 
Stinson,  David,  killed,  iii.  153. 
St.  Johns  (Fort)  taken,  iii.  149. 
SwASHAR,  noted  chief,  iii.  156. 
Synebal,  massacre  at,  iv.  149. 
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Taunton  attacked  by  Philip,  iii.  99. 
Tkoahisorkhs.— See  Dskanisora^  t.  9. 
Thompson,  Col.,  killed  at  Okechobe,  iv.  14S. 
Thompson,  Gen^  afent,  iv.  12i. 
Thompson,  J.  W.  B.,  iv.  131. 
TiOKR-TAiL,  a  talk  with,  iv.  149, 16i. 
Tiny.  John,  mnrdered  by  Pequots.  it  105. 
Todd,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue  Licbj  v.  188. 
Tom,  Capt,  escapes  Col.  Church,  iii.  100. 
ToMOKA  John  taken,  iv.  141. 
TosKBOBB  defeats  Lieut.  Powell,  iv.  144, 

146 :  talks  with  Gen.  Jesup,  146 :  escapes, 

148,  149. 
Toxus.— 4ee  Moxvs,  iii.  107,  d&c. 
Trigg,  Cd.,  killed  at  the  Blue  Licks,  v.  188. 

V. 

UoHKK  BiLLT  veounded,  iv.  91 :  killed,  141. 
Urdbrwood,  Capt.,  killed^  v.  191. 
UrSAWAH  (an  Abenaki),  iii.  114. 

V. 

Van  Boren,  Martin^  iv.  It7. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  h.  107. 
Vaiiii,  David,  arrested,  iv.  115. 
Vanswearingen,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  143. 
Voltaire,  errors  of,  1. 12  j  v.  9t. 

W. 

Wahoo  Swamp,  battle  of.  iv.  136. 
Wahwa,  murderous  exploit  of,  iii.  150. 
Walcott,  Seij.,  killed,  iv.  155. 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  siege  of,  iii.  154. 
ViTampum,  iii.  144.-^See  Money 


Wapxlla  visits  Boston,  v.  178. 

Ward's  Simple  Cobbler  of  Ajnwam.  L  9. 

Waucoshaushx  killed,  v.  177, 17^ 

Warren,  Col.,  iv.  133. 

Weathersfieki  people  killed,  it  78,  lOB. 

Welike,  battle  of.  iv.  131. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry  VaOey,  v.  90. 


iiL148. 
131. 

Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle  of.  iii.  151. 
Whedan,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  151. 
Wildcat   (Coacooehee).  iv.  15t :  attacks 

some  players,  153  j  bold  exploit,  154^  165. 
Williamson,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  69. 
Williams,  Maj.,  killed,  iv.  ISS. 
Winder,  CapL,  exploit  of,  iv.  144. 
Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  ii.  96. 
Wirt,  William,  iv.  99 :  dies,  100. 
Wbwall,  Capt.,  killed,  in.  151. 
Witber's  Chronicles,  valuable,  v.  49^  69. 
Worcester,  Rev.  Mr.,  imprisoned,  iv.  11^ 

117. 
Wormwood,  Lieut.,  killed,  y.  86. 
Wyllys,  Maj.,  kUled  at  Miami,  v.  190. 

X. 

Xavier,  FRA5CIS  (Abenaki),  m.  149. 

Y. 

Yaholoochix  (Little  Clood),  iv.  77, 139. 
Yeardly,  Sir  George,  iv.  SO. 

Z. 

Zeigler,  Seij.,  fight,  iv.  153. 
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